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THE BLAGS MAGIC IX CHINA KNOWN AS KU* 

E. Y. Fes t g ami J. K. Shryocx 

UNIVERSITY UV PtN>" yTLVATTJA 

A number of ideas and practices arc grouped together under 
the Chinese term fa*. 1 These ideas and practices justify the tise 
of the phrase “ Black Magic”; that is, magic whose purpose is to 
injure someone. In this sense the word is contrasted with wu, s 
Ci White Magic " or magic whose purpose is beneficial. The phrase 
“Black Magic” is too general, however, for the Chinese term fai 
refers to certain particular methods of black magic, which are, so 
far as the authors are aware, peculiar to certain cultures of South- 
Eastern Asia. In ancient times this specific feature of culture may 
have been spread over a wider area. 

At present, Jen is used primarily as a means of acquiring wealth; 
sccondarilv as a means of revenge. The method is to place poison* 
ous snakes and insects together in a vessel until there is but one sur¬ 
vivor, which is called the fat. The poison secured from this fat is 
administered to the victim, who becomes sick and dies. The ideas 
associated with fat van', but the kw is generally regarded as a spirit, 
which secures the wealth of the victim for the sorcerer. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that the word ku is at least as 
ancient as the Chinese script itself. The earliest reliable speci¬ 
mens of Chinese writing are inscriptions on the shells of tortoises 
and on the shoulder-blades of cattle, found in a Yin-Shang site at 
An-yang, Honan, in 1899. An ancient form of the word fat has 
been identified on these fragments. This form is more pictorial 
than the present form of the word, and shows dearly two insects in 
a receptacle. 5 

This written word therefore has existed in approximately its 
present form for at least three thousand years. The ideographic 
nature of Chinese writing and the continuity of Chinese literature 
have the effect that while a written symbol may acquire new mean- 

* The preparation of this article w*a made passible by a grant from the 
Faculty Research Fund of tile University of Pennsylvania. 

1 g; formed by ch'ung (Insects, worms, etc.) over mm (vessel. 
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ings and associations in the course of time, these seldom entirely 
supersede and eliminate the older meanings, as may happen in 
phonetic Systems, Consequently, while some of the meanings 
attached to the word leu may be older than others, we can be fairly 
sure that the oldest meaning has not been lost. 

The Shm wen, a dictionary of about a. d. 100, says, li Eu is 
worms in the beUy. The commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annate (the Tso ckuan ) says, 1 Vessel and worms make ku, caused 
by licentiousness. Those who have died violent deaths are also ku . 14 
The word vessel signifies the utility of the thing/ 3 As is indicated 
by this definition, the Chinese written word is formed by the radical 
meaning {C insects” or “ worms ” placed above the radical meaning 
* f vessel r> or“ dish.” 

In the Pre-13an literature, the word is used in five different ways. 
It indicates (1) a disease, (2) evil spirits, (3) to cause doubt, or 
a woman inveigling a man, (4ji a worm-eaten vessel, and grain 
which moulders and is blown away, and (5) a divination symbol. 
Some of these meanings have become attached to the lyord by 
analogy. 

The use of /, u as a disease may be illustrated by a passage from 
the Tso cJi u/m. 

In the first year of duke Chao (541 u. c.J, the marquis of Chin 
asked the help of a physician from Chfin, and the earl of Chfin 
sent one named Ho to see him. Ho said, ' The disease cannot bo 
cured. It is said that when women are approached [too frequently] 
the result is a disease resembling la. it is not caused by a spirit, 
nor by food (the methods of magic) ; it is a delusion which has 
destroyed the mind/” When asked what he meant by ku, he 
replied, ‘ 1 mean that [disease] which is produced by excessive 

sexual indulgence. Consider the word; it is formed by the words 
for vessel and for insects. It is also used for grain which [niould- 
er$ and] flies away. In the Book of Changes, a woman deluding 
a man, and wind throwing down [tile trees of] a mountain, are in. 
All these have the same signification/ 53 

The fundamental idea of iu as a disease is based on an analogy, 
The^ human body is regarded as a vessel, into which the disease 
spirits enter like insects. Many early peoples have regarded dis¬ 
ease as due to the possession of the body by an alien spirit. Ex- 


‘ This, passage is later quoted in fait. 
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ceisive sexual indulgence causes a man to lose his virility., hb soul 
This is not fru, but the effect is similar to the effect of fcu. There¬ 
fore a woman inveigling a man has come by analogy to be called A'ti. 

It will be shown that ancient Chinese ideas associated the wind 
with the generation of worms. This is applied to mouldering 
grain, either in the sense that the chaff is blown away by the wind, 
or that worms generate in the grain., become insects and fly away. 
It appears that the essential idea behind these meanings of ku Is 
a loss of soul. 

In the Shih chi feng cKan shu? it is said that K Duke Teh of 
Chin instituted the feu sacrifice, killing dogs at the four gates of 
the city to dispel the tu plague” The Ch'in pen chi* says, “In 
the second year (of Duke Teh) dogs were killed to ward off hi” 
Dogs have frequently been used in Chinese apotropaic practices, 
from ancient times until the present. 

In the Shan hai thing T it is said, (t Again east 300 li, there is 
the mountain called Ching-chiu T and there is an animal like the fox, 
having nine tails and the voice of a baby. It eats men, but those 
who eat it are immune to A commentary remarks on this 

passage,* that such men will not “ encounter evil atmosphere/’ 
This appears to identify fcu with malignant atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, something like poison gas. But it might also he interpreted 
as indicating the presence of evil spirits, or something created by 
black magic, 

Cheng Ssu-nung, in his commentary on the Ta (sung po* said, 
Cf At present, people kill doge in sacrifice to stop the wend,” Kuo 
P*u, L0 in his commentary on the Erh ya, remarks, fI Tbe modem 
custom of sacrificing dogs in the highways is said to atop the wind. 1 ” 
Such customs are very old, and have survived to the present in the 
belief that the blood of black dogs is an effective antidote to magic. 
While these latter references are not from pre-Han literature, they 
probably reflect pre-Han beliefs. 


'itaiiit 

* Chap. 3 of the Shih cAi, The passage is quoted by De Groat, fidifuM* 
Sjfttcm of C'Aina, Vol. T, p. 62fl, 

’lusgar-siiic- 

* ft id., Commentary by Kuo P’u 

* n @ a a ^ * t * m ffi s a * &- 
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The Book of Changes is an ancient work on divination, consist¬ 
ing of the explanations of sixty-four hexagrams,, or figures secured 
in divination. The eighteenth hexagram is formed by the fcen 
trigram placed above the sun trigram. The ten trigTam is a symbol 
of mountains, of resting and stopping, and of the youngest son. 
The sun trigram symbolizes wind or wood, flexibility, penetration, 
and oldest daughter* The entire hexagram is called fru. The text 
of the Book of Changes dealing with the hexagram as a whole, 
which is probably the oldest strata of the text, is as follows: 

« Jvu indicates great progress and success. There will be advan¬ 
tage in crossing the great river/'* * . * This means that when a man 
divined, and secured the hexagram ku , the omen was auspicious. 
It meant that the one who divined would be successful, while his 
enemies would be injured* Crossing the river was equivalent to an 
offensive military expedition. The way in which, the hexagram i'u 
wax used in practice may be illustrated by an incident from the 
Tso chrnin. 

a In the eleventh month of the fifteenth year of Duke He, the 
marquis of Chin and the earl of Ch*in fought at Han, and the 
marquis of Chin was taken. Before the expedition, the earl of 
Chin asked his diviner, T f u-fu, to consult the milfoil, and he 
replied, 

“‘A lucky response; if they cross the river, the chariots of the 
marquis will be defeated. 1 

“The earl asked to have the matter more fully explained* 

“ The diviner said, 1 It is very lucky. You will defeat his troops 
three times, and finally capture the marquis of Chin. The figure 
found is ku, of which it is said, 

“ The thousand chariots are put to flight three times* 

rt Then you Catch what remains, called the fox. 

" That fox in ku must be the marquis of Chin. Moreover, the 
inner symbol of ku represents wind, while the outer represents 
mountains. It b now autumn. We gather the fruit on the hills, 
and we shake the trees; it is plain we arc to be victorious. The 
fruit falls down, and the trees arc all shaken; what can this be 
hut the defeat of Chin ? * ri 

The present text of the Uoofc of Changes cannot be older than 
the Chou period, but the hexagrams are much older. Chinese tra¬ 
dition says that there were different explanations given to the hexa¬ 
grams in the Hsia and Shang periods. The oracle bones show that 
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the word ka, written as insects in a vessel was Id existence during 
the Shang period. The authors of this monograph advance the 
theory that if we had the Bhang explanations of the hexagrams, the 
two trigrams which in the Chou period were held to represent 
mountains and wind, w ould be found to represent vessel and insects. 

In using eight symbols to represent many things, each symbol 
must do more than single duty. The written Chinese words for 
mountains and vessel are very similar. The theory advanced ia 
that the trigram which in the Chon period symbolized mountains, 
in the Bhang period symbolized vessel. This is merely an 
hypothesis. 

But in the ease of the other trigram there is very good evidence 
for the association of insects and wind, Huai-nan r lzu save. 15 

« Heaven is one. Earth is two. Man is three. Three times 
three is nine. Two times nine is eighteen. The number eight 
stands for wind. Wind represents worms. Therefore worms are 
transformed in eight days.’* It will be noticed that the number 
eighteen is the number of the hexagram ku. 

The 8hut> wen, in defining the character long (wind), says, 
"When the wind blows, worms generate. Therefore worms are 
transformed in eight days/* 

A commentator on this passage, Hsu Hao” says, fe Tbe wind 
has no form that can be pictured. So the character is made from 
the thing which the wind generates. Therefore the radical * worm ' 
is the base of the character ; windd When the geomancer is search¬ 
ing for a favorable spot in the country, he observes where the wind 
goes, and be knows that below that spot there are ants. This is 
the verification of the expression, 'The wind blows, and worms 
generate. *" 

Although the Huai-nan Tzu and the Shun wea belong to the 
Han period, the belief in the connection between the wind and 
worms must be very old, since the character for wind is written 
with the radical for worms. The connection appears to have been 
forgotten, since the T»o chuart interprets the hexagram as wind 
blowing down mountains. an interpretation which does not make 
sense. The hypothesis advanced here, which docs not seem to have 
occurred to scholars, is that the original meaning of the hexagram 
was not mountains and wind, but worms in a vessel. This idea is 
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clearly indicated by the written form of ku on the oracle bones. 
And as ku was a kind of black magic, the hypothesis explains why 
the hexagram indicated success to the diviner and injury to his 
opponent. That was the purpose of black magic . 15 

The Chou li says, describing a part of the ancient administra¬ 
tion , 14 “ The department consisted of an official and four assistants. 
They were in charge of the extermination of the poisonous ku. 
They drove it out by spells, and attacked it by efficacious herbs. 
They directed those who could control ku, and watched the 
effect.” x * 

Cheng K'ang-ch'eng’s commentary on this passage in the Chou 
li quotes the criminal law of the Han dynasty as saying, “ Those 
who dare to poison people with ku, or teach others to do it, will be 
publicly executed.” The law of the Han was based on earlier codes, 
going back at least to the fourth century b. c., and it is not 
unlikely that the practice of ku was forbidden from the time of 
the first legal codes in China, perhaps long before. If ku always 
represented a method of injuring others, this is what we would 
expect, since black magic is usually illegal. 

*» European scholars have done little work on the subject of ku. It is 
mentioned by Oranet, Chinese Civilization, p. 254, and by A. Conrady, 
« Yih-King-Studien,” Asia Major, Vol. VII, 1932, p. 418, who translates 
the term as “ Hexenkessel.” The practice of ku among the Miao is men¬ 
tioned by S. R. Clarke, Among the Tribet of 8ovth-\Yest China, China 
Inland Mission. 1911, pp. 70, 71. E. T. Williams, “ Witchcraft in the 
Chinese Penal Code/’ Jour. North China Branch, Royal Atiatie Bociety, 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1907, pp- 61-90, gives a brief description of ku, and of 
legal efforts to stamp it out. The fullest treatment of ku in a European 
work is in J. J. M. De Groot, Religious System of China, Vol. V, pp. 820-69. 
De Groot devotes a chapter to the subject. But unfortunately half his 
space is filled with a description of the Wu-ku Rebellion under Han Wu Ti. 
Wu-ku was a general term (“ White and Black Magic ”) for any sort of 
magic, and the rebellion, as well as the conspiracy under the Empress Teng 
200 years later, had nothing to do with the peculiar methods of ku. De 
Groot’s treatment is unsatisfactory in other respects. 

14 No attempt is made here to give the various legal enactments against 
the practice of ku. The penal code of the T'ang dynasty on this subject 
h»« generally continued in force, and is quoted in later dynastic codes. The 
practice of ku is called an inhuman crime. One who makes ku, or instructs 
in its use, is banged, his property confiscated, his family and the inmates 
of his house are banished 3,000 li, etc. j£ §£ chiian 18. 

14 Chap. 37. De Groot quotes this passage, p. 826, but mistranslates the 
last phrase. 
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In Ku Yeh-wang's Yu ti chih 10 it is said, “ In several provinces 
south of the Yangtse river, there are people who keep ku. The 
host uses it to kill people. He put* it in food or drink, and the 
victims do not realize its presence. If the family of the keeper 
of the ku all die, the ku flies about without any objective. Any¬ 
one who encounters it is killed.” The Yu ti chih is a work of the 
sixth century a. d., the period of the Six Dynasties, corresponding 
to the early middle ages in Europe. 

In the Sou shen chi 1T of Kan Pao, u attributed to the fourth 
century a. d., is the following passage: 

“In the province of Yung-yang, there was a family by the name 
of Liao. For several generations they manufactured ku, becoming 
rich from it. Later one of the family married, but they kept the 
secret from the bride. On one occasion, everyone went out except 
the bride, who was left in charge of the house. Suddenly she 
noticed a large cauldron in the house, and on opening it, perceived 
a big snake inside. She poured boiling water into the cauldron and 
killed the snake. When the rest of the family returned she told 
them what she had done, to their great alarm. Not long after, the 
entire family died of the plague.” Kan Pao also mentions a variety 
called “ dog leu/* and says that the magic can take the forms of 
various animals. 

“ Chao Shou of the Fo-yang district possessed dog ku. Once a 
man named Ch‘en Tsen visited Chao, when he was attacked by six 
or seven large yellow dogs. Yu Ilsiang-po 1# (another man) once 
ate with Chao’s wife. Later he almost died from hemorrhage, and 
was saved by drinking a medicine prepared from the roots of the 
orange tree. A'u has a strange, ghostly appearance. It can appear 
in many forms, as dogs, pigs, worms or snakes. It is not recog¬ 
nized by the man himself. All who get it, die.” 

In the Sou shen hou chi: 20 “Tan Yu was a poor and devout 

"H 1 By jgg £jp. A. D. 519-81. A scholar and official. 

”3$ It Ifi rhQan 12 ‘ 

“ ill sif. 4th Cent. A. D. The author flourished under Chin YOan Ti. 
Hi* book is a collection of Mipernatural tale*. De Groot quote* these 
stories (p. 846), but misread* the author’s surname as YtL Giles, Biog. 
Diet., p. 357, use* the correct form. 

l * De Groot translates Yu Hsiang-po as “ paternal uncle,’’ but keiang 
is not a relationship term. 

** St ^ tk IE’ c ** flan T*ao Chien fff a famous 

poet. 
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monk. There was a family in the district of Yen who manufac¬ 
tured bn, Tboee who ate their food, died from hemorrhage. Tan 
Yu once visited this family, and the host prepared food for him. 
Tan Yu recited an incantation, and saw a pair of centipedes a foot 
long suddenly crawl away from the dieh. He then ate the food, and 
returned home without being harmed. 

In the biography of Kn Chi-chih in the Liu Sung history (a. d. 
4&0-4T9), an instance of ku poisoning b recorded, “ Tang Tzu, 
of the Hsiang district, went to €hu ChTs mother FW* house to 
drink wine. On returning home he became id, and remitted more 
than ten fru worms. Seeing that he was about to die, he directed 
hia wife Chang that alter death she should cut open his abdomen in 
order to get rid of the disease. Later Chang cut open his body, 
and saw his 4 five viscera * completely destroyed/’ Sl 

These instances from the medieval period of Chinese history indi¬ 
cate a view that Jfcu was a kind of poison which was administered in 
food and drink. A little later a medical work, the Tsao skih chu 
ping yuan hou t&ung fun " of the Sui period ( a . d . 589-618) 
describes hovr this poison was manufactured. 

“There are several kinds of Jcv* All of them are poisonous. 
People sometimes deliberately prepare iru. They take worms, 
insects, snakes, and other poisonous creatures, and put them to¬ 
gether in a vessel. They allow them to cat each other until only 
one is left, and thip survivor is the ku. The fcu can change its 
appearance and bewitch people. When put in food and drink, it 
causes disease and calamity (to the one who eats it). There is also 
* flying fcvF It comes and goes without one's knowledge, and even¬ 
tually appears somewhat like a ghost. Those who have seen it, 
die/ 1 

This appears to be the earliest account, not later than a. d. 600, 
of how this magical process was carried out. It gives a reasonable 
explanation of the formation of the lvritten word, formed of insects 
and dish. The explanation is still more suitable for the pietograph 
found on the oracle bones of the Shang period. 

The idea behind this practice is quite reasonable, II centipedes 

11 The itHnthe goes on to any that the widow was accused of the crime 
of mistreating her huiihancPs corpse. The case TO brought before Kll 
Chi-chili, who acquired considerable reputation from the way he handled it. 

chuan A medical work el the Stii 
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and snakes are poisonous individually, the survivor of such a group, 
who has eaten the others, is considered to combine within himself 
the collected venom of the group. If a man desires to injure an 
enemy, no more formidable weapon could be put into his hand. 
The difficulty is to say when this rational, if mistaken, process 
becomes pure magic. Action at a distance does not seem to be one 
of the properties of hu. Poisoning and magic are found together 
in all countries, from the days of Medea. Some of the stories are 
pure magic, while others indicate no more than a use of poison. 

The evidence presented so far may be summarized. The word 
itself goes back to the oldest written records of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. The pictograph clearly shows insects, worms, or snakes in 
a receptable. But in the ancient literature of the Chou period, the 
word is used in a number of ways, of which the most important and 
primary appear to be as a diseased condition and as a divination 
symbol! How far may a magical practice first described clearly 
about a. D. 600 be ascribed to the period before 500 B. c.? 

The literature which has survived from the Chou period has been 
carefully edited, for the most part by Confucians, beginning, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, with Confucius himself. In their desire to ideal¬ 
ize the past, and to show, not what really occurred, but what ought 
to have occurred, they have created great difficulties for the 
ethnologist. 

But it often happens that ideas and practices which are never 
mentioned in literature, especially in moral, religious, and philo¬ 
sophic literature, survive unchanged in the lives of the people. The 
explanation that leu was originally a magical practice agrees with 
the pictograph on the oracle bones, with the use of the word to 
describe a disease, and with its use in divination. The Tso chuan 
indicates that in divination, the symbol indicated that the diviner 
would be successful in injuring his enemy. In the Ilan period, the 
term was used for black magic, and in the medieval period, for a 
magical method of poisoning an enemy. Therefore it seems rea¬ 
sonable to assume that the term always stood for black magic. 

Early Chinese literature describes the culture of the valley of 
the Yellow River. Later literature indicates that the practice of 
Jcu extended at one time over the whole area included in China 
proper. This was probably true long before there is any e\idence 
from the Yangtse valley, or the more southern regions. Even in 
the medieval period, Chinese observers remarked on the prevalence 
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of the practice in southern China, and from the T‘ang period on, 
the practice appears to have been more and more confined to aborigi¬ 
nal tribes of the south. The policy of repression definitely stated 
by Cheng K‘ang-ch‘eng in his commentary on the Chou li appears 
to have been largely effective throughout the more characteristically 
Chinese areas, and later writers notice the practice of leu in the 
south as a peculiar phenomenon. Nevertheless, the practice of leu 
seems to have been a specific cultural feature which the ancient 
inhabitants of the Yellow River valley shared with the inhabitants 
of more southern areas. 

The Ling piao lu i “ of Liu Shun, written about a. d. 900, 
which is one of the earliest geographic works dealing with Kuang- 
tung and the adjacent southern areas, contains the following 

Pa “The mountains and rivers of Ling-piao wind and cluster to¬ 
gether. It is not easy to go out or come in. Therefore the district 
abounds in fogs and mists which become pestilential vapors. Peo¬ 
ple exposed to them are liable to become sick. Their stomachs swell, 
and they become ku. It is popularly said that there are persons 
who collect poisonous insects in order to make ku and poison people. 
I think that this is due to the humidity of the place, which causes 
poisonous creatures to flourish there, and not because the people of 
Ling-piao are cruel by nature. 

From the Sung period on (beginning about a. d. 960), all refer¬ 
ences to ku assign its practice to the tribes of the southwest. There 
is an instance recorded in the Ling ira* iai ta of Chou C^u-fei.* 4 

« The ku poison of Kuangsi is of two kinds. One kind kills a 
man quickly, while the other works gradually and does not kill for 
six months. If a man has a grudge against anyone, he is courteous 
to him, but poisons him secretly. After half a year, the poison 
takes effect. The murderer cannot be brought to law, and the 
poisoning cannot be cured. This is the most cruel form of ku. 
In 1170, on the eastern side of Ching-ehou, there was a seller of 
sauce who prepared ku. It was discovered, and the man executed. 

«• ,|H '£*. f'l Y5’ c ^ aan 1* ^ work of the Tang period, and one of the 
earliest ideographical works now existing about Kuangtnng and the 
adjacent areas. 

"St chtt * n 10 * B y J5| 111,0 author waa a*»i«tant 

sub-prefect of Kuei-lin, in Kuangsi, during the years A. n. 1174-89. The 
story is given by De Groot, p. 848. 
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It is said that when his family prepared ku, the women, naked and 
with dishevelled hair, made a nightly sacrifice of a dish of deer- 
meat soup. Grasshoppers, butterflies, and all kinds of insects came 
down from the roof and ate the soup. That which they emitted 
was the poison. If anyone wishes to know whether a family keeps 
ku poison, they can tell from the cleanliness of the house. If every¬ 
thing is kept very clean, then the family has ku. When the natives 
of Li-t‘ung and Chi-t‘ung (in southwestern China) invite guests 
to a feast, the host must first taste the food in order to convince 
the guests that there are no grounds for suspicion.” 

There is a somewhat similar reference in the gazetteer of 
Yung-fu, a district of Kuangsi.” “ Ku poison is not found gen¬ 
erally among the people (i. e. the Chinese), but is used by the 
T'ung 2 * women. It is said that on the fifth day of the fifth 
month,* 2 they go to a mountain stream and spread new clothes and 
headgear on the ground, with a bowl of water beside them. The 
women dance and sing naked, inviting a visit from the King of 
Medecine (a tutelar)' spirit). They wait until snakes, lizards, and 
poisonous insects come to bathe in the bowl. They pour the water 
out in a shadowy, damp place. Then they gather the fungus (poi¬ 
sonous?) which grows there, which they mash into a paste. They 
put this into goose-feather tubes, and hide them in their hair. 
The heat of their bodies causes worms to generate, which resemble 
newly-hatched silk-worms. Thus ku is produced. It is often con¬ 
cealed in a warm, damp place in the kitchen. 

“ The newly made ku is not yet poisonous. It is used as a love 
potion, administered in food and drink, and called ( love-medi¬ 
cine/ *• Gradually the ku becomes poisonous. As the poison 
develops, the woman’s body itches until she has poisoned someone. 
If there is no other opportunity, she will poison even her husband 
or her sons, but she possesses antidotes. 

u It is believed that those who produce ku themselves become ku 

** IS Vk ; < l uot « d b >' Wan £ 8611 in hU 

chUan 18. 

M ft* ^* e cb ‘ e * abor ‘?‘ na l tr * be °* Kuangsi. 

* T The fifth day of the fifth month U an important day in the Chinese 
religions calendar, the day of the u Dragon Boat Festival." The story told 
in connection with it dates from the 3rd Cent. b. C., but the festival is 
probably much older. 

“IB 6* "Mr**- 
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after death. The ghosts of those who have died from the poison 
become their servants. So a majority of the foolish T‘ung make 
this thing. When a man enters a house in a rung village, if he 
sees no ashes on the hearth, and if the faces of the women appear 
yellow and their eyes red, he knows that there is ku in that house. 
'Bronze chop-sticks are used as a charm against leu. Dipped into 
poisoned food, they cause it to turn black ”... 

A similar case is recorded in the Shuang huai sui ch aor * Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Cheng rung (1436-49), Chou Li of the district 
of Wu-chiang traded in Ssu-eng of Kuangsi, and married a widowed 
daughter of the Cheng family. He remained there twenty years, 
until their son was sixteen. One day Chou Li wanted to return 
home. His wife was unable to dissuade him, but she put leu in 
Chou Li’s food without his knowledge. She bade her son follow 
him, and told the boy secretly that if his father promised to come 
back, he should cure him. For this purpose she taught him the 
antidote. When Chou Li reached home the leu began to affect 
him. His belly became swollen, and he drank water excessively. 
His son asked the date on which he would return to his wife. 

« Chou Li replied, * I also think of your mother, but I am sick. 
How can I go back? As soon as I get a little better, I shall start.’ 

« The son replied, ‘ I can cure the disease.’ He bound his father 
to a pillar. Chou Li was thirsty and asked for a drink. His son 
offered him a clay bowl filled with water, but when it was almost 
at his mouth, the boy threw it away. This happened several hun¬ 
dred times. Chou Li became so thirsty that he could hardly bear 
it Shortly after, he vomited out a small carp, which was still 
alive. The swelling soon disappeared, and he was cured. Among 
the barbarians there are many leu poisons so made as to become 
effective at a certain date. After that date, the case cannot be 
cured. Widows are called ‘ghosts’ wives,’ and men dare not 
approach them. When strangers marry them, they are usually 
poisoned.” 

There is a reference to leu in the Shu % chi.* 0 “ In Tien (Yun- 


•• a « a chuan 5. By 15th Cent. A. D. Chronological 

records of miscellaneoua fact* from 1368 (the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty) to 1487. 

M W c *»ttan 2- K J A P*” name). The author 
is unknown. The facts recorded occurred under the Manchu reigns Shun- 
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nan) there are many ku sorcerers, especially among the women. 
They often seduce men. If the beloved was about to go on a long 
journey, he was always poisoned with ku. If the man did not 
return on the promised date, he died. There was a traveler who 
went to Tien and loved a woman. When he was leaving the place, 
the woman said to him, * I have already poisoned you with ku. 
If you do not return as you have promised, your belly will swell, 
and then you must come to me as quickly as possible. After a 
month, it will be incurable/ On that day the man’s belly really 
became swollen. He hesitated to return; then his abdomen burst, 
and he died. People found in his belly a wooden trough for feed¬ 
ing pigs. It is certainly strange! ” 

It is significant that in these stories all the practitioners of this 
love magic are women of the aboriginal tribes of the southwest. 

In the Sui shu ti li chih ** it is recorded that “ the inhabitants of 
these districts (in Kiangsi and some other areas south of the 
Yangtse) often kept ku poison, and the practice was especially 
prevalent in 1-ch‘un. The method is, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month to collect all kinds of insects and worms, from snakes to lice, 
putting them together in a vessel, where they devour each other. 
The survivor is kept. If it should be a snake, it is snake-i-u. If a 
louse, then it is louse-itw. This ku is used to kill people. It is 
administered through food, and afterwards it consumes the vic¬ 
tim’s internal organs. When the person dies, his property is moved 
by the ku spirit to the house of the keeper of the ku. If for three 
years the keeper does not kill a man with the ku, the keeper him¬ 
self is killed by it. It is handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion, and is given to a daughter as a dowry. Kan Pao (the author 
of the Sou shen chi) regarded ku as a spirit, but this view is mis¬ 
taken. During the rebellion of Hou Ching, most of the tu-keeping 
families perished. Since the ku had no master, it wandered about 
the roads, and those who met it, died.” 

Another variety of ku is called the ** golden caterpillar,” or chin- 
tsan. Li Shih-chen in the Pen tsao kang mu 1 * quotes Chen 

chih and K'ang-hsi, about the middle of the 17th Cent. It treats of the 
supernatural, and was published in 1701. 

•* ^ chOan 31. The geographical section of the Sui 

dynasty history. 

■* & £ a a* ch °* n 42 * B - v n % A wel1 known med . ical work 

conta ining extracts from more than 800 authors, and describing 1,892 
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Tsans-thi o£ the T‘nng period as follows: “The ashes of old satin 
can care ‘the ku worms which eat satin. 1 The commentary says 
. The worm crawls like a Unger ring. It eats old satin brocade and 
other silk cloths, just as the Bilk-worm eats mulberry leaves. In 
„ opinion, this is the tkin-tsan." According to Li, the golden 
caterpillars originated in Szechuan and from there made their way 
id to the Hukuang provinces. 

The Tiefi teei sAftft tsung hua of Teal T L uo aaj% The ckm 
Uan poison began in Szechuan, but now it has spread to Hu, 
Kuang, Min and Yuch (Hupeh, Huuan, KuangtttDg, Kuangsi 
Fukien and Chekiang). There arc people who give it away, and 
this is tailed f giving the golden caterpillar a husband.’ Those who 
do this- place gold, ornaments for dressing the head, satm mid bro¬ 
cade with the worm, and put it beside the road lor others to find. 
The ma-ietratc of Yii-lin told me that there was a legal case in¬ 
ching Siis practice in the district of Fu-ch ( ing, One man brought 
charge against another, stating that the latter had poisoned his 
family with eftin-isaR. The magistrate could not find any evidence 
of such poison having been used. Then someone suggested bring¬ 
ing hedgehogs to the house of the accused. Since the chin-tean is 
known to be afraid of hedgehogs, this advice was followed. The 
chin-isan dared not mote, although it hid in a hole under the bed. 
It was caught and pulled out by the two hedgehogs. It is really 
astonishing/* ** 

The Afim i ckih aJS says, The is a caterpillar the color 


medicines. The last half of tie 10th Cent De Groat makes considerable 
use of the work. 

n Cg jjg jjj ^ ^ t'hiijiri 0, By ^ First half of the IStil Cent. 

It treats of even in contemporary with the author. The passage is quoted 
in part by Pe Groat, p. BoO- 

Williams, " Witchcraft in the Chinese Penal Code,” p- 91, quotes the 
fjai fu ^ ^ a guide 10 magistrate* in their duties aa curonE-ra, 

ns saying that a medicine including two centipedes, one alive, one ttumted, 
was a cure for Jtu. De GroOt. pp. 803-0®, gives a larjje number of remedies 
and antidotes for tu, collected from various medical works. They include 
musk, cinnabar, striped rats, dried centipedes (for snake bu), leek-juice, 
and u thunder stones,” These last arc prehistoric implements, stune knives 
and ares, often found in KuangtUng and the island of Hainan. Domestic 
fowls arc said to detect Jcu. 

** Q 110 ^ Ih* Grrtot, p. $&4- By ^ of the Sting 

period. Not to he confused with another book by the same name by 

35 M IE- 
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of gold. It is fed with Shu satin, and its excretions collected, which 
are then put into food and drink in order to poison people* Those 
who take it, die. Then the spirit of the worm h glad, and moves 
the valuables of the deceased to the house of the practitioner, mak¬ 
ing him suddenly rich. But to get rid of the worm is difficult, 
because water, fire and swords cannot harm it. The only way is to 
put gold and silver into a basket with the chin-han^ and then place 
the basket beside a road. Someone passing by may take it. This 
is called * giving the chifl-iinn a husband/ ' 

The Fan Tien hi f an hung ” says, H The antidote for those 
poisoned hy the chin^tsan is food from the home of one who has 
kept the ku. But it must be given by the keeper of the ku per¬ 
sonally, for if it is given hy anyone else, the antidote will not be 
effective. Hence if the person knows where he was poisoned, he 
can go to the man who poisoned him and beg him pitifully for 
redief. The man will not Bek now ledge the act at first, but after 
incessant pleading, he will angrily take a little food and throw it to 
the patient. On eating it, the victim will be cured instantly, "ft lien 
the appointed time for poisoning arrives and there are no outsiders 
present, oven the keepers own relatives may become his victims, 
for otherwise the spirit would cause a calamity of some sort. The 
spirit is appeased by the poisoning, because the spirits of the vic¬ 
tims become his slaves/* sr There do not seem to be any descrip¬ 
tions of the way in which the chin-tsoti lu is produced. It is said 
to be the third stage in the development of ku. 

Another variety- of ku poison is called t'mo-sktng** This kind 
of bn is more clearly black magic* It is described in the Ling teai 
lai ta * D H In Kuangsi, those who kill people hr i'usQ-shtng be¬ 
witch the food, and invite guests to eat* When eaten, the fish and 
meat become alive again, living in the victim'a stomach, and even¬ 
tually kill him. It is currently believed that the spirits of those 
who have met death through t'iao-sheng become slaves in the home 
of the sorcerer. Once a celebrated scholar, white judge of Lel-chou 

M ££ jjj jgf* chiian 33, By ^ j£* A wort of mkcdUiMOiia 
notes, published by the ChuU£ r hu« Book Co. of Shanghai in ll32fl. 

» T Ibid, 

" ft P 15 * 11 ^ nm ? r ** translated as " to revive/ 1 or 41 to become 

alive again/' 

" H ft* ft chain 10* 
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(on the island of Hai-nan), had an experience with t'iao-sheng. 
He covered some meat with a plate and asked the culprit to bewitch 
it, in order to test the efficiency of his art. After a while he took 
up the plate, and hairs were growing out of the meat. What a devil 
it must be who can do this! Yet undoing the enchantment was 
quite easy. If you feel that the magic is in your stomach, take 
shcng-ma and vomit it out Then if you feel the magic in your 
intestines, quickly take yii-chxn and pass it out. This prescription 
was printed in Lei-chou for distribution and given to the people 
after it had been obtained from the culprit.” 

The Ch'i hsiu lei kao 40 says, “In Yunnan, Kueichou and 
Kuangsi, what is called t'iao-sheng is withcraft. The sorcerer 
invites people to eat fish and meat which have been bewitched. 
When they have eaten them, the animals become alive again in their 
organs, and then proceed to kill the victims. I (the author) saw 
recorded in Fan Shih-hu’s Kuei hai yii heng chih 41 that there was 
at that time a man named Li Sou-weng, a judge of Lei-chou. He 
secured a good prescription . . . (then follows the prescription, 
which is similar to that in the preceding paragraph). Officials of 
the place are often attacked by this magic. The prescription is not 
readily available, so I publish it here. ’ 

The Nan ehung Isa chi 41 says , 44 The chiefs of Yiian-ehiang have 
handed down the method of producing ku. This medicine is not 
beneficent, but is poisonous. An astonishing fact is that when a 
new magistrate arrives the people must prepare a feast to welcome 
him, and they poison him then. The poison does not become effec¬ 
tive during his term of office, but the pupils of his eyes turn from 
black to blue, and his face becomes pale and swollen. Then some 
months after he leaves office, his whole family die.” 

Again, in the same work: “The ku of the people of Burmah 
does not make use of medicine, but employs spirits. The spell is 
handed down from generation to generation. Within forty-nine 
days, they can bewitch a cow-hide to the size of a mustard seed. 
They call this “cow-hide ku” They can also bewitch an iron 
ploughshare to the size of a mustard seed, and this they call 

•• £ 4 5 - # A work of the 

Min# period. 

** £ jti <£ by J& 'h' A work of the Sung i* riod * u 

treated of the geography and natural history of the southern province*. 

" ]fj ^- v lL Miscellaneous facts about South China. 
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M ploughshare kuP The method of applying such ku is to conceal 
the mustard seed unde] - a finger-nail, and shoot it out toward the 
victim. The poison then enters his stomach. When a Chinese was 
affected by this poison, the Burmese would calculate the length ol 
his journey, and chant the incantation. The hu poison would 
affect him on the calculated day. The victim would become thin, 
hie abdomen would swell, and he would die within a few months. 
There was one man among the native chiefs called Yang Chao-pa, 
of the district of T'cng-yiieh, who could chant a counter spell which 
would cause the A L tt poison to leave the Chinese and attack the 
Burmese.** 

Tile Pa yuch feng Pit chi* 2 says, "The ku drugs are not of one 
kind only, and the methods of using them differ. Ku sometimes 
changes the five viscera into earth or wood. Sometimes ku is put 
into chicken or duck meat. When the poison entered the stomach, 
the chicken or duck would become alive again, with wings and feet. 
It would compel the victim's soul to become a slave in the house 
of the sorcerer. When the Chinese caught such a sorcerer, they 
buried him alive, or burnt hint/* 

The Tien nan fain yii“ says, " The Pa-vi (Shan) of the moun¬ 
tains (an aboriginal tribe in southwestern China) skin a cow and 
bewitch its hide to the size of a mustard seed. Those traders who 
entered the mountains without knowing this fact, sometimes had 
love affairs with the native girls. When they had sold their mer¬ 
chandise and were about to return home, the natives would incite 
them to a feast. At the feast, they would promise the girls to 
return. If they returned ns they promised, they would be cured. 
But if they did not return, the ku poison (administered at the 
feast) became effective, and their bellies burst. The cow-hide?! came 
out as if freshly skinned.” 

The Ch‘ih ya 14 contains an interesting passage. ** On the fifth 
day of the fifth month collect all those insects and worms that are 
poisonous, and put them together in a vessel. Let them devour 
each other, and the one finally remaining is called ku. There are 


An account of Ynmutfl. written In the 


“liliE’ 

?■«- 

latter part of the 17th Cent. . 

“ W. Bv iSEI chCLan 2. A description of the Mi*o count ry in 

Sootmtf China, written about the first part of the 17th Cent. The 
author was in the service of a native chkftaiwM for wveral year#. 
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snake fru, lizard fru, and dung-beetle ku, The length of time re¬ 
quired for the insects to devour each Other wilt be proportionate to 
the time required for the poisoned victim to die. When the frti has 
been produced, the next step is to put it into food, which will then 
become a hundred times more delicious. Those who eat this food 
will die within a few days, or after a year of violent pains in the 
heart and stomach. The victim^ property will imperceptibly be 
removed to the house of the witch, and his spirit becomes her slave, 
like the tiger which enslaves its ch'ang. Later the ku flies shout 
bv night, appearing like a meteor. This varietv is called flitting 
ku. f When the light grows stronger, a shadow like a living man s 
is produced. This is then called Vtao-sheng fra* When its shadow 
grows stronger, the ku can have intercourse with women. Then it 
is called chin-tsan ku. It can go wherever it desires, and spreads 
calamity throughout the country-side* The more meu it poisons, 
the more efficient the fra becomes, and the richer grows the witch. 
Among the aborigines, such evils are practiced openly* The native 
officials called Ti-to became aware of this, and asked a magician 
to dispel the enchantment. They caught the witch, and buried her 
alive with her head above the ground* They poured way on her 
head and lighted it, in order to call back the poisoned spirits. The 
ghosts did not dare to approach, and the T‘ung women cursed the 
witch for them. This is the only way to put a witch to death, for 
otherwise it is impossible to bring her under the law. 

« The complexion of those who have been poisoned by fcu becomes 
more than ordinarily beautiful. The Tien chi (probably leaders 
among the women) look at them and smile. Then the victim must 
kowtow to a chief 1 taness and beg for the antidote. She will give 
the victim a pill. If the yictim takes it, he instantly vomits strange 
things with human heads and the bodies of snakes, or having eight 
feet and six wings* These creatures cannot be killed with the 
sword, or burned. But if alum is placed on them, they die at once. 
Otherwise they will return to their old place, I lived long among 
these people, and know the prescription. Use san-cVt (literally, 
three seven) powder and watcr-chestnots to make pills. Add alum 
and tea leaves, making them into a powder. Take five chkn with 
spring water* If vomiting follows, then stop. An old prescrip¬ 
tion says to take white Jang-ho and drink its juice, then sleep on 
the roots, After calling aloud the name of the witch* But the 
effect of this process is very slow." 
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The rung ch‘i listen chih “ says, “If the mat of the victim is 
burned, he will sec for himself who the sorcerer is. The to is a 
spirit, and goes out in the night to snatch the souis of the dead. 
The houses of In sorcerers are very clean, because the ghosts of 
those who have been tilled by the In poison act as servants in them. 
If a man sits in a posture resembling the written word woman 
(i e. cross-legged), the ka eannot harm him. Or if the witch is 
enchanting a man, and he buries some of her food secretely under 
the intersection of two streets, the ha spirit will turn on the witch 
herself. And the ka spirit is filled with fear of the hedgehog. If 
a hedgehog ia brought to the house of a witch, the ka will be aaag t 
immediately. All these prescriptions and methods of! detecting a 
have been tested end shown to be effective, so I publish them here 

The Tien nan hsin in another passage remarks, In 

Szechuan there are many who keep ka, especially the chin-tsan, 
which is the most malignant form. When the owner has become 
rich, and has the means, he sends it away . . . There is no ehrn- 
loan ha among the East and West Ti of Yunnan, but the mischief 
caused by mice, auake, and food ha is comparatively greater. On 
calm nights, when the clouds am heavy, there are things winch 
glitter like meteors, sweeping low over the roofs and flying quickly. 
The long, luminous tail affects the eye and heart like cold tone.. 
I was very much astonished. When I asked my fellow officials I 
began to realize that the Ughta were due to ka, which had been let 
ort by the inhabitants. They also told me that the ka was apt to 
eat children’s brains. It alto kidnapped spirits. In those families 
which kept Ini, the women were always debauched by the im I 
the spirit were dissatisfied, it would turu on the keeper and eat hm 
children. Then it could not be sent away until the keeper had 
become poor, and all his family had perished. For this reason peo¬ 
ple are often afraid to keep it. Moreover, keeping it is P“ hlb !^ 
bv law So the practice is gradually dying out, hut it stdl eiists. 
^hLTwho sSu supply themselves with In, do so secretely. in 
Esin-bsiug and Chien-ch‘uan I tried several times to discover who 

the sorcerers were, in order to put an end to such 

Sometimes informants ap peared, but no evidence could lx .eured. 

71 M o rT cfe -A* p® The author flonriah^d under 

«• * ‘ 

China. 

" See note 44- 
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Hedgehogs are used m detecting ku, hat without much effect. Dur¬ 
ing the time that the suspects wore under arrest, the flitting of the 
1-y was noticeably less/’ 

The Shu yi chi ** says, £i When Sun Hsiu^ai of Shih-men was 
magistrate of K f ai-hua (in Yunnan), he was once sitting in the 
hall when he noticed a kind of light flitting about like a meteor. 
He asked his servants what it was. They said that it was the 
flying An, or snake Jtu. The family who serve the poisonous spirit 
become rich, but the women and girls of the family are debauched 
by the snake. The snake goes out every night, flitting like a meteor. 
When it comes to a less populous place, it conies down and eats the 
brains of men. So the inhabitants of K^i-hna dare not sit outside 
after dark, being afraid of the ku.” 

The same work remarks again,* 8 rf The witch who cultivates ku 
must first take an oath before the spirit that she is willing not to 
be human in coming transmigrations, and will desire wealth in the 
present life only. When the victims of the poison die, their prop¬ 
erty is all removed (by supernatural power) to the house of the 
witch, and the ghost of the victim becomes her slave. All the work, 
ploughing, spinning and serving, is done by the enslaved spirit, 
, „ . Those who have been poisoned by ku may cure themselves by 
jumping into a dung pool. Yu-eh £ i, Yung-an, Sha-disicn, and other 
districts of Fukien all have ku. 

“ Recently magistrate Wang, of Yu-ch^i, bought a load of melons. 
He opened the melons the nest day* and all contained ku insects. 
He accused the man who had sold them* who in turn said that thev 
were bought in a certain shop. The magistrate arrested the shop¬ 
keeper and questioned him. He said that he and his familv had 
never been sorcerers. On being beaten* he admitted that there was 
a sorcerer who had a personal animosity against him. The sorcerer 
was arrested, ami did not deny the accusation. The magistrate had 
him tortured, but he did not feel the pain. He was put in jail* but 
escaped during the night. He was followed to his house, but the 
whole family were gone, 

“ f n recent years there was a strange man who taught others a 
method for curing Jru, The man would go to the home of the 
witch, carrying a chicken* The witch would understand, and give 
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him a dose of medicine. All this must be done silently. The medi¬ 
cine was a sure cure. 

<r In Fukien, there is toad &u> somewhat similar to the cAin-ftfaw 
ku. Those who serve it are mostly covetous of the riches that 
accompany it. People sometimes see large sums of money and silks 
lying beside the road,. and they understand that this is someone 
sending away the ku. The ku spirit follows anyone who fakes the 
valuables. With the wealth, the sender leaves a book telling the 
methods of serving the ha. The oue who picks up the ku must 
clean his house and worship the tw spirit only, forsaking all Bud¬ 
dhist and Taoist deities. On the day that belongs to metal, the ku 
spirit will excrete dung Jikc that of white birds, which can be used 
as poison. Poisons are laid only on the days keng-hsin and sheng-yu. 
Those who are poisoned, first sneeze. Then the worms enter the 
intestines and all the joints. The victim loses consciousness, and 
his belly swells. When the worms have eaten his bones and entrails, 
ho dies. 

« The ku poison can be administered in drink as well as in food, 
or sprinkled on the collars and clothes of the victims, it can he 
laid on chickens, geese, fish, meat, fruits and vegetables. When a 
living chicken has been bewitched by ku, its legs are eaten by 
worms, hut it can walk and cackle as usual. 11 hen meat is be¬ 
witched. it will not become soft on being cooked. In all food that 
has been bewitched, worms will germinate overnight. So the offi¬ 
cials in this land will use food presented by others only when it 
has stood overnight. Food which has no worms on the second day 
is not bewitched. The spirits of those who have died of ku poison 
become the slaves of the witch. The witches sacrifice eggs to ihe ku 
spirit on the ht$t night of the year. Husband and wife worship 
with naked bodies, and thus square their accounts with the ku 
spirit. When a servant of the Yanren is poisoned, the sorcerer 
gives five ounces of silver to the ku; for an official, he gives fifty 
ounces. Those who poison more people, acquire greater riches. If 
a sorcerer becomes tired of the ku, he doubles the original amount 
of money he picked up with the ku in order to send it away/ 

Yuan Mai Sl says, “Almost all families in Yunnan keep Am. It 


■t ^ Jfr \ o 1715-07 A voluminous writer of the itnnchu period- 
Tlu„ pJSp .» uk«. from hi. J * g *M*= H- ' »“* "™ rd “« 
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ean excrete gold and silver, eo they get rich because of it They 
let the fcii out every night, and it darts about like lightning, spread¬ 
ing eastward and westward, A great noise causes it to fall- It 
may be a snake, toad., or any kind of insect or reptile. People con¬ 
ceal their children because they are afraid of their being eaten by 
the hu. This ku is kept in a secret room, and is fed by the women. 
The leu is injured if it is seen by men, because it is formed of pure 
Yin {the female principle of the universe) . That ktf which devours 
men will excrete gold, while that which devours women will excrete 
silver. All this was told me by Oua Feng, the general formerly 
commanding in Yunnan-” 

Again, in the same work: es fC Chu Yi-jen was an expert eallig- 
mphist, and Ch‘en Esi-fang, the prefect of Ch ( mg-yiian in Kuang- 
si. employed him ns secretary. One hot summer day, the prefect 
invited his colleagues to a feast, Ae they removed their hats on 
sitting down to the table, they saw a large frog sitting on the top 
of Chu’s head. They brushed it away, when the frog fell to the 
gronnd and disappeared. They feasted until night, and again the 
frog crept to the top of Chu’s head, without his being aware of it. 
They drove it away from him once more, and it Ml on the table, 
spoilt the food, and disappeared. 

“ When Chu returned to his room, the top of his head itched. 
The next day his hair fell out, and his head swelled like a red 
tumour. Suddenly the a welling burst, and a frog stuck its heed 
out. Its forefeet rested on the top of Chu’s head, hut the lower 
part of the frog was in the tumour. He picked it with a needle, 
but could not kill it. He tried to pull it out, but the pain was 
unbearable. The physicians did not know how to cure it. Finally 
an old gate-keeper said that it was the fcu, On his advice they 
pierced it with a gold hair-pin , and the frog died. Chu had no fur¬ 
ther trouble, but the top of his skull sank down like a bowl. 1 ’ 

The Ch'Un chi “ says, f< The Miao women who kept leu got 
plenty of money. When the kit becomes too strong, it must be sent 
away. They do this sometimes as often ns once a month. Those 
ignorant of this often pick up money or packages along the moun¬ 
tain paths. The Jtu follows them home. When it gets to the house, 
it must remain there several days. If its wants are not satisfied, 

■* fbMtv, chUan IB, The passage is quoted by De Groat, p, fl-52, 

•* gA, chuitn 32, By ^ £ Hfr Written about the beg-tcinsog of 
the Iftth Cent. It describee the province of Kuelehou, 
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it will cause calamity. During the fall, the M.ao women carry 
pears in doth bags, selling the pears to children. Many chddren 
are poisoned by tu in this way. This waa discovered by some oi 
the chUdren, and so now, when they buy pears, they as , - 

have ku poison in your pears? ’ If the reply .s No/ the ch.ldren 
am safe. Among 'the women of the Shan, there are many who 

k 7n the’fVm f'ien lu tsung Can - is the following passage. “ Re- 
j pu' pu* an n*n reuorted thftt in tho district 
cently a man named Chiang t h an-p I . , • dwvn 

of Lu-an ku is used to kill people. The house of the 
clean, since the work is done by the ku. . any in p* 
the ku If an inn-keeper and his inn are exceptionally clean, tho 
who stay there overnight are poisoned. During one fgbt. scvcral 
travellers simplv disappeared, and all their money and baggage 
"*Ihands oVthe inn-keeper. There was no^ign of the 
poroses because they were entirely eaten by the ku worms. 

u Travellers in this district must know whether the mn 
a. They lav their luggage at random on the ground, close the 

door, and stand outside for a while. If no fc ’ k ' 

men with a great destinyv „ Tirioull di , trkta „f Pu- 

their forms, and become invisible. All have ^ ^ ^ 

«s the t 

water is placed befo * • n floaU on ^ wat er, and cim 

waterand c^uIate^Tbe ^ mu8( * penned on this date. 

be collected with a neeoie *" , j female princi- 
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a guest arrives, even a relative, he is poisoned. The poison can 
be placed in food, drink, or medicine, but it cannot be put into hot 
soup. When the medium is too hot, the poison is ineffective. If 
no outsiders come in on that day, a member of the family is selected 
to be poisoned. When the poison first enters the stomach the vic¬ 
tim feels nothing, but gradually the ku worms generate and feed 
on the victim's blood. The worms grow, reproduce, and consume 
the internal organs. The pain becomes unbearable, and can be 
relieved only temporarily by drinking water boiled a hundred times. 
As the pain becomes worse, the victims groan and scratch the bed. 
When the victim is dying, several hundred worms come out of his 
eyes, nose, ears and mouth. If they are dried, they can become 
alive again, even after a long time. The ghost of the victim is con¬ 
trolled by the ku, just as the tiger enslaves the ch'ang,** and be¬ 
comes a slave of the family. Such [an enslaved] spirit cannot be 
reincarnated. Even if the corpse of the victim is cremated, the 
heart and lungs w ill not burn, but will look like honeycombs. 

“In 1175, the mother of Lin Sao-shuan of Ku-t‘ien (her sur¬ 
name was Huang) lay dying, apparently from poison. The mem¬ 
bers of the family said that if she had been poisoned by leu, and 
her matrix was burned so that the light of the fire would shine 
upon her, she would reveal who had poisoned her. They did this, 
and she said that on a certain date, she had been poisoned while 
eating by Huang Ku’s wife, Ijai Shih. The demon was still in 
their kitchen. Lin Sao-shuan reported this to the local magistrate, 
and they went to the house of Huang Ku. In the kitchen they 
found some pieces of silver, five-colored thread, jewels, and small 
wooden figures on which were written five “ Yi ” and five “ Shun ” 
(words meaning “opposed” and “favorable”). These were in a 
box with seven holes. There were also two packs of needles, each 
fifty in number, and eleven needles were without eyes. All these 
were not things ordinarily used by people. The man was accused 
before the magistrate. The magistrate arrested Huang Ku, who 
feigned death in the court. When released, he became alive again, 
as if helped by some supernatural power. 

“ Yu Ch‘ing of Kuei-chi was judge at that time, and when the 


The spirit of a person who has been eaten by a tiger. It urges 
the tiger to murder others, in accordance with a common belief that the 
soul of a murdered man mar return to earth if a substitute is provided. 
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prefect ordered him to examine the case. Huang Ku behaved in the 
same way. Yu Ch'ing was angry and afraid that the mmina 
would eseape the law, so he came down and cut off Huangs head 
He put the head in a basket, and reported the act to the P«»«. 
The prefect reported the ease to the emperor and a higher judge, 
Hsieh Ssu-chi, was asked to investigate the case. 

"Hsieh accompanied the local officials to the house of Huang 
Ku, where he saw centipedes of unusual size. Hsiehsaid, T is 
the evidence.’ Lai Shih was arrested, and tried by Hsieh himself. 
After a three days trial, the death penalty was passed upon her. 
The figures (she confessed) were used in do motion, 
spouse was favorable, the guest was poisoned; if 
member of the family. The eyeless needles were used in g»thermg 
the poison, and the number showed that eleven persons had been 
poisoned. The hi likes to eat silk brocade, but if this «™Idna 
procured, the five-colored threads were fed to it instead. The ad- 
ver was to have been used in sending the In* away . . . Huang 
Ku’s criminal acts really reached Heaven, and Yn Ch'ing oUte - 
ated an evil-doer by killing him. Many scholars wrote poems 

Pr Tiier° £ T'L a number of stories indicating that thejirtnous 
scholar need not fear 1m. The Chinese have a proverb which J 
that the heretic cannot overcome the righteous man. Among the 
Chinese, the educated men have always been the t- - * 

moral eastern. It is uatnra! to find that such men can repel evil 

‘“"mating vase ia recorded in the It. f. y*’< 

Chun^tisuD. 47 “Ip Chih-cheu there was a scholar named T 
Lang^ having a degree. He was poor, but of upngh 

eharaeter. One day he wen about to start for a nearby town, whe 
on ooening his door in the early mornijig, he saw lying besi 
has He opened the basket, and found that it was filled with 

sihrer wine-vessels and about a 

was earl" ““tT'llfs’ wife TtaLT thinpcame to me unexpectedly. 
10 an ' ! sald to “ riv Heaven? ’ He had scarcely finished speak- 
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shimmer of gold. It was a caterpillar. He picked it off with Ms 
hand. His hand was hardly turned, when it was back in its old 
place. He trampled on the worm with hie foot and smashed it, 
but immediately it wag again on hig body. He threw it into water 
and into ftre, cut it with his sword, and hacked it with an are* 
without avail. Jt followed him everywhere, and never left him. 
Tsou Lang finally asked the advice of his friends. Those who 
knew about such matters told him, 

“ i You have been betrayed. This thing is the chin-taan„ Although 
it is small, it will cause a great calamity. It can enter the belly 
and ruin the intestines, after which it will come out unharmed.* 

“ Thqu Lang became still more frightened, and told his friend 
about dueling the basket, 

“ Hia friend said, *1 knew that already. If you serve this A‘u, 
you will become rich quickly. This worm eats four inches of Shu 
satin every day. Collect its excretion, dry it, and grind it to powder. 
Put a iitUe in food and drink, and give these to other?. Anyone 
who takes it will surely be poisoned. The worm will get what it 
desires, and it will remove the valuables of its victims to your 
house/ 

Tsou Lang laughed and said, * Am I the man to do this ? * 

** His friend said, 4 1 know surely that you do not desire to do it, 
but what other thing can you do ? 1 

“ Tsou Lang replied, 1 } shall put this worm into the basket with 
the other things and carry it away. Then there will he no further 
trouble/ 

“ f TFhen a man serves this worm long enough/ the friend said, 
1 he will become rich. Then he gives several times the amount be 
originally found with the Am away. This is called finding the 
chin-ts&Ti ii husband. Then the fat worm will go. Eut if you put 
in only what you found with the worm, I am sure it will not go. 
Mow yon are poor. How can you give several times more than you 
found ? I am really concerned about you.* 

" Tsou Lang looked at the sky, and replied, * During my whole 
life I have tried to be an upright man. I swore not to lose my 
virtue. It is my misfortune that this thing has happened to rue/ 
He went home and told his wife, saying, * It is impossible for me 
to serve the i-u worm. I am too poor to send it away. The only 
thing left for me is death. You had better prepare for the future/ 
w He put the worm into his mouth and swallowed it. His family 
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tried to stop him, but it was too late. His wife wept bitterly, think¬ 
ing that he would surely die, But after a few days he had no far¬ 
ther trouble, eating and drinking as usual. A month passed, and 
still he was not affected. He finally died at a ripe age. And by 
means of the silver he had found in the basket, he became well- 
to-do. Is it that the sincerity of a man can overcome the most 
poisonous influences ? ,T 

The following account is taken from the Yi cMen, ckifo,.* 4 

“In the district of Ch f ang-ehnu there was a brave scholar of strong 
character. He often thought that while men were cowardly, there 
was nothing worthy of being dreaded. lie regretted that there 
were no evil spirits to interfere with him and test his courage, 
Onoe he went with u few friends to another village, and saw a parcel 
covered with silk on the ground. The others dared not even look 
at it, but he laughed and said, 6 i am poor, why should I not 
take it? 1 

" He opened it before them, and found several toIIh of silk, three 
large pieces of silver, and a ku frog. He said to the frog, \ ou 
may go where yon wish; what I vast is the silk and the silver. 
He took the things home, where his family wept bitterly, thinking 
that a calamity would soon occur. The scholar said to them, f This 
concerns me, not you.’ 

* That night when he went to bed, there were two frogs, as big 
as a year old baby, occupying his bed. He killed and ate them 
both. His family again lamented, but he was delighted to get such 
good meat. Then be proceeded to get drunk, fell asleep, and passed 
a peaceful night. The next night there appeared more than ten 
frogs, though smaller than before. Again he cooked and ate them. 
The next night there were thirty. Kight after night the frogs were 
increasingly numerous, but their size became ever smaller. At last- 
the whole house was full of frogs, and it wjis impossible to eat them 
all He hired men to bury them in the wilderness. 1 et hie cour- 
Z JL strengthened still' more. Finally the thing stopped after 
a month, so he laughed and said, ‘Is the calamity caused by ku 
no more than this? 1 His wife asked him to buy hedgehogs as a 
precaution but he said, -1 am the hedgehog; what other do you 
want? J His family was pacified, and nothing untoward happenec, 

So other peopk commended his behavior."__ 

H ]§5 — ^ chilan 4. A work of tbe Sung period* 
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The Yi ckien chih pu contains the following story : w tf In the 
city of Ch'uan^hou, there was a house tenanted by several fami¬ 
lies. One of the tenants was an under-official named Lin. a native 
of Cii'in. One night he found an old bamboo basket lying at the 
street end of an alley. He kicked it playfully, and a small em¬ 
broidered blanket fell out. On opening it, he discovered silver 
vessels worth more than two hundred taels. As there was no one 
around, he took the things home, thinking they had been given to 
him by Heaven. 

u AH his neighbors were astonished by this, and the landlord 
said, L This is the Ming custom of serving the chin-lsan. The 
original owner has become rich, and wanted to shift the calamity to 
others. Since you have taken this bait, you must not regret it. 
Today a demon will appear to you. You had better welcome and 
serve it. Otherwise, great misfortune will happen to you/ Lin 
remained silent. 

" That night a snake, ten feet long, crawled in as if much pleased. 
LLn caught it and said, * Are you the demon of the chin-txaii ? I 
cannot please you by poisoning people to enrich myself. If I do 
not, I shall be eaten by you. There is only one death, but I would 
rather eat you first/ So he bit the snake, and swallowed it from 
head to tail, not even leaving the bones. Then he called for wine, 
and drank until he fell asleep. Next morning he rose op well and 
unharmed, and later he became well-to-do. All admired his 
courage . 7 

There is an amusing stoiy of this sort in the Fan ('ten lu Fan 
tating,™ “An old man named Tseng, of Lung-yen in Fukien, 
picked Up a box from the road. On opening it, he found about 
twenty' ounces of silver. He took it home. During the night, a 
handsome young man appeared to him, who tried to compel him 
to burn incense and lake an oath before Heaven that he would 
administer poison to someone on a certain date. The old man real¬ 
ized that it was the spirit of the ckin^tsan. He refused the request, 
and so the spirit continued to trouble him. Finally worn out, he 
faithfully promised. On the fatal day, his son-in-law tame. The 
spirit secretely put the poison in the food, and when the son-in-law 
returned home, he had violent pains in his abdomen. The old man 

" % S =1 ■ **■ 

■* Se« note 36. 
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realized that the pains were due to the poison, and relieved him by 
administering- an antidote. The spirit was very angry, and com¬ 
plained to Tseng. 

" The old man replied, * He is my son in-law, and my daughter 
has no children. How can 1 poison him?” 

fi The spirit came another time., and exacted a similar promise, 
TM$ time his sister's son came. The nephew also became violently 
ill on returning home, and the old man cured him. That night 
the spirit greatly annoyed Tseng, and the whole family had no 
Eteep. 

« The old man Tseng said to the spirit, * My sister was widowed 
when she was very young, and this son is her only child. If he 
dies from poison, my sister’s descendants will be cat oIL 11 ore- 
over, I am not w illin g to do such things. Let us talk the matter 
over now. Suppose I give you back the original amount of silver, 
on condition that yon go to someone else:' 

" ! Since I came to your house/ replied the spirit, ‘ your farm 
produce has increased even' day, and you forget shout this benefit. 
You have not poisoned anyone yet, and you want me to go. You 
must add at least thirty per cent interest to the sum you give me. 
Otherwise I will not spare you/ 

"Then the old man took count, and calculated that he must give 
the spirit two hundred and more ounces of silver. He got the silver 
by eeiling his farm. Then he put it into the box, which he left 
where he had originally found it/’ 

This ends the collection of illustrations of the practice of ku t a 
collection covering the entire period of Chinese literature. A few 
generalisations may be made in conclusion- 

It must not be supposed, as De Groot implies, that all Chinese 
believe in these things. On the contrary, the fact that it was 
extremely difficult to make this collection of passages is in itself 
evidence of the opposite. The physio*! symptoms ascribed to magi¬ 
cal causes are not Imaginary, and the diseases are very reat. Ku 
figures largely in Chinese medical works, and the term is still used 
to describe certain conditions caused by internal parasites. 

The idea of fei is very old. It probably originated m the idea 
that disease was sometimes caused by black magic. The use of The 
word ns a divination symbol, and in the other ways mentioned in 
classic literature, are probably later accretions. The concept ap- 
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pears peculiar to Eastern Asia, at least in the method of producing 
the Jcu by allowing poisonous things to eat each other. At the same 
time, all sorts of extraneous notions have been added from time to 
time. 

The practice appears to be a connecting link between Chinese 
culture and the cultures of Southeastern Asia. However* it was 
early suppressed in China proper, and survived among the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes of the south. 


THE SECOND LITURGICAL POEM FROM RAS SHAME A* 
A Liturgy for the Festival of the God Atein 

GeOBGE A. BASTON 
UlUVEBSlTY OF- Pc-VSSYLVASIA 

Vjbolleactd has published three liturgical poems from Els 
S hamra. Of two of these the writer haa already published trans¬ 
lations — that of the first, in volume 52 of this Journal (pp. 221- 
231), and, of the third in the Journal of Biblical Literature^ vol. 
LIII, 61-78, The translation of the second poem., which is here 
presented, was completed more than a year ago, and has been 
awaiting apace in the pages of this Journal. The text was pub¬ 
lished by Virolleand in Syria, vol. XIII, pis, XXV-XXX. A 
number of scholars have translated it in whole or in part, but the 
only renderings which I have been able to consult extensively are 
those of ViroUeaud (tec. tit., pp, 113-162), Montgomery, in this 
Journal, and Albright, in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society (vol. XIV, 101-140), Since, in the meantime, ViroUeaud 
has published a brief poem which contains what was perhaps a 
hymn sung in connection with the festival at which this liturgy 
was recited, I have appended a transliteration and translation of 
that also. 

Transliterated Text 

The sign K- is hero transliterated d (T)ad) and ? (Zii). 
Column 


L .. .. 

14. rfrt 

2, *,...**¥ 

15. 'airi ym 

3. 

16. hit fcnjfi 

4, [to.,.- sr 

17, msb pdry bt a'r 

5. fa'? tt’Sh e'\l mflfc 

13, ntzll tly bt rj 

6, [fTyfrunA #?] h a'i- 

1ft. r?i_*r£> '<my bt ybdr 

7. \rt to *'] U 

20. 'ap min rgmm 

8, [to s&rJ a’ryh j 

21. ’arrjmk $$brt in’ 

ft, [toft* e'rt 6t] 

22. mffn rbt aM ym 

10. [1 h'l hm t1m\ 

23. mds gnyt *elm 

11. u? hzt 

24. hyn 'aly imp*™ 

12, [h bn ] a 1 [Jut] 

25, hss msbtm 

13. mSb Vl wijR 

26. ysq hsp ysl- 


* Continued from Volume 5& (IMS). 
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27. A krs ysq Jesp 

28. 1 ‘clpm hrs ysq 

29. l rAfti 

30. ysq hym w tbih 

31. U *el dt rbtm 

32. Id ‘el nbt bhsp 

33. Omrzt b dm hr$ 

34. k hi ‘el nht 
S5. 5 zr 'hdm ‘ed- 

36. d prs*a b br 

37. n'l 'd d qbl bt 

38. ‘In ybJhm hr *i 

39. iJAn W d ini’ji 

40. mnm dbbm ti¬ 
ll. m&dt 'ars 

42. s''d dqt‘ k'timr 

43. shut hhivt tjm'an 

44. dbh riirnm Irbbt 

ii, 1, ..i.._,_ 

2. .."aim..,__... 

3. *ah di plkh ..... 

4. pile fit 5y( ?)fn. ♦ ♦ 

5. npynh mks AirA 

6. tmt‘ mdh bym irn 
?. npynh b nhrm 

8. itt hptr Vest 

9. hbrs l zr phmm 

10. t'pp $r *d-dp 'ed 

11 . tdzy bny bnot 

12. b m' e ‘nh wtphn 

13. AJfc b‘ l ‘astrt 

14. fcfn hlkbtlt 

15. 'nf ydrq ybmt 

16. ........ + iA ztim 

17.... dn led 

18. .......... ffA tl ■. 

19. %(?) .... 

20. 'mi dl 2 r..,,.., 

21. ts'e gh wish 


22. mdy ‘at l eyn b'l 

23. ‘eh mdyt ft'U 

24. 'nf mhsyh [&n*]$5 

25. bnyh ....... [ws]brt 

T 

26. ’aryy ..... .hsp brt 

27. i'f‘n zl hsp it 1 ;!..... 

28. hrs Smh rbt Vi[£rf] 

29. ym gm idlmh p. .. 

30. ‘ft mksr 'apt . . 

31. dgy rbt 'air[f ym\ 

32. qh rst bdkt* + . . . 

33. rbt '1 ydni -..... 

34. 6 mdd 'el ..... 

35. 6 ym ‘el ti["pti] 

30. hr d y - -- 

37. 'dt'eyn .... - 

38. .. 

39. mh h . . 

40. ut'at -- * * * 

41. ’oir[f] 

42. b'em. 

43. bl I,........ 

44. tnif + , . 

45. dt ..... _ 

46 . A f , , ..+++■ + + + 

47. gm ............. 

48. f . . . . 

iii, 1. . 

2+ ,, , . ., ,. +. * i... » . dn 

3 . . .. . dd 

4 ___. ♦» kb 

5. __ 'at yns 

6. .... *ysdk 

7. _. . ., *n dr dr 

8. ...... wrhd 

9. ... r y 'dm 4mlk 

10. y'n *aVeyn b'l 

r 

11. yqdd rfc& 'fpt 
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12. mf ydd wyqtsn 

13. tjqm wywp&n btk 

14. Jf?[A]r bn 'elm stf 

15. p _ b Mhny qlt 

16. bks ’estynh 

17. b m sn- dbhm sn ’a &'I Ms 
13. rich Vpt dbh 

19. 5 H wdbh v’tfbb 

20. dni tvdbh tdmm 

21. ’amhi khh b it Ubt 

22. wbh tdmmt 'amht 

23. *ahr mdy ol’eyn b*l 

24. mdyt btlt 'nt 

25. tmffnn rbi 'dsrt ym 

26. tdzyn qnyt dm 

27. urt’n rbt ’a&rt ym 
23. tmgnn rbt 

29. ’asrt ym tdzyn 

30. qnyt dm myntm 

31. sr 'el dp’ed hm dztm 

32. buy bnot wt'n 

33. btlt ’nt nntgn 

34. [j] m rbt *asrt ym 

35. [md]? qnyt ’elm 
36- ♦ ♦ .,. .nmgn hwt 
37. ...... ’(d'iyn b'l 

33. ... .rbi *3srt ym 

39. . .MU 'nt 

40- ____ Jm tity 

41. ___ ' mrA sm 

42. ___*..sM 7? 

43. ......- rpn myn 

44. ............. 

45. ---- 

46. ........-- 

47. 

43. *..* 

40. ..■ 

50. * + **.■..******■.***' 

51. .. 

3 


52. .. 

53. . . . In 

iv, 1. £r [el-dpd it' rbt ] 

2. ['as] [rf Hfnl ..... 

3 . to’at ........ [rftf] 

4. ’asrt ym . 

5 . smd pJW[it gprtm dl] 

6. k$p dt yrq nqbnm 

7. *bd ypn *atTd(h) . ,. 

8. ysm * w'amr. . 

9. mdt V snw2 pAI 

10 . si ypnm dt hsp 

11. dt yrq nqbnm 

12 . 'bd gpn *atnth 

13. yhbq qd$ ufamrr 

14. ystn *asrt Tbmtr 

15. lysmsmi bmt phi 

16. qds yuhdtn i&> 

17. 'am rr kkbkb lprim 

18. 'flir btlt 

19. tob'l tb 1 mrym spn 

20. ’edit Ittn pnm 

21. ‘m d mbk nftrm 

22 . qrb *apq thmtm 

23. tgly sd d u/tb'e 

24. qrs mlk hvm 

25. Jpn *el thbr tp tql 

26. vtkbdh 
27- him d kyphnh 

28. yprq Isb wyshq 

29. srift wykrkr Ihdm yspd 

30. e$5*ifc yi'e gh teysh 

31. ‘ek mzyt rbt 'asrlt y]m 

32. *adwi qnyt '«[!*»] 

33. rdb rdbi wtdte(f) 

34. hm dmio m dm'et ip*j[ ’ ] 

35. Ihm hm stym ?A[fnn»] 

36. ftslAnf IAin sfym- .. 

37. 5 Jcrpnm yn bk hry 

38. dm *. sm hm yd dm Ik 
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39. yhssk 'ahbt $r t'rrk 

40. «pfn J asrt ym 

41. fAmA Vi hkm hkmt 
4$. 'm ‘Ini A^f hst 

43. fAmA mlArc 'al'eyn b'l 

44. spin ip*en dlnh 

45. k Inyn g[ds]A [fir]i»[fl] 

7 T 

46. k Ir?yn nbl ksh 

7 

47. *u.. ysA sr VI *tibh 

48. [ei] mlk dyknnh ysh 

t f 

49. 'asrt wbnh *elt wsbrt 

50. a'ryh vm Yn bt I J 1 ! 

51. km ‘elm whsr k in VsH 

52. mi& 'el mzll bnh 

53. mib r bt 'asrt ym 

54. msb kit knyt 

55. mi& pdry bfar 

56. mzll tly 6ir5 

57. mlb 'ars bt y'bdr 

58. wyn I tpn *el dp'ed 

59. p'bd 'an ‘rm ‘a&rt 

60. pbd 'ank 'ahd 'etf 

61. hm ‘amt asrt tlbn 

62. Z&ni yhnbt IK 

v, 1. km Vim whzr kbn ‘asrt 

2. wt'n rbt 'asrt ym 

3. rbt Ym Ihkmt 

4. $bt dqnk Itsrk 

5. rAnif d ., Perth 

6. lunVp 'dn mtrh 

7. b'l y‘dn 'dn ikt bgli 

8. «rtn qlh b'rpt 

9. srh Pars brqm 

10. bt 'arzm ykllnh 

11. Am bt I&nt y'm-SfiA 

12. Irgm PaPeyn b’l 

13. ?h hm b hhtk 

14. *sbt bqrb AHA 


15. iblk drm m‘ed ksp 

16. gb*m mhmd hrs 

17. ^5iA *edr el qsm 

18. wftn. bht ksp irArs 

19. 6A( iA™ 'equ'em 

20. imh btlt 'nt id's 

21. sttfrt wir 'ars 

22. *edk If In jmm 

23. *m b'l mrym spn 

24. AVlp sd rbt kmn 

25. sA^ 6flf ’ni ts'e 

26. gh wish tMr b't 

? T 

27. Asrljfe yblt y"d 

38, bt Ik km VM whzr 

29. km 'aryk sh hrn 

30. bbhtk *sbt bqrb 

31. AHA; iblk drm 

32. m‘ed ksp gb'm mhmd 

33. Ars wbn bht ksp 
34- U?hr$ bht thrm 

35. 'eqn'&tn huh 'al'syn 

36. b'l sh hm bbhth 

37. 'sbt b qrb KklK 

38. yblnn drm m'ed ksp 

39. gb'm [m]hmd hrs 

40. yblnn *edr Y qsm 

41. y'akl Hrwhss 

42. wit tmspr ktPakn slmm 

43. 'ahr msy Jar mhss 

44. If h alp qdmh mr^a 

45. pnh Vdb A*V 

46. tryssb lyrnn 'nl'fyn 

47. &‘I 'd ?A»t st .... 

48. [rajyrt ‘ftlf'pn &'I] 

49. ,++,,,■+,+ 

50. [A]I bhtm A[.?p ft'Ars] 

51. Al mm AA[sp]__ 

52. As bhim tbn _ 

53. hS trmm n A [Asp] 
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54. btk sni spn 

55. 'alp id VAd 6t 

56 . rbt kmn hkl 
57- tpy*n feto w hs$ 

58. [i] m 1 'd'eyn b'l 

59. bn Irlcb 'rpt 

60. bl Vif 'erbt &SA[t] 

61. A to SgrS Wm 

62. 'aTeyn Si 

63. Vi tit 'erbt 5[&At] 

64. [A] to bqrb AA[toa] 

\i, 1. wy n- fc[*V wAj]j 

2. tsb b'l i[Ai%] 

3. m rgm fc[lr] 

4. sm' if a[JV#]« 61 

5. 61 ’ait V[fM] bbhtm 

6. Ato 6jr[6 AM]m 

7. ufn J aT[e^] SI 

8. J al tit V[r&f] bbhtm 

9. A to bq[rb Afc]Im 

10. J al t J. - [Vr&t] 1 htar 

11. [I]V A [to 6 qrb] bt r& 

12. {Sit A to b bt f]dif ‘el ym 

13. [uj]. _-____1m wpsm 

14. -«Tfto Mr 

15. [iff]Ai» t]i5 SI Ihwty 

16. [msitt] SAffc i&&fi 
17- “6 [Tars] trmm hklh 
18. jf[?] Jt I fSnn icVA 

10. mhtnd 'arzh 

20. h[lk l I]Ann 

21. j[r]ya mhmd "arzh 

22. tit hit bbhtm 

23. 'at 6 A Mm 

24. Art [y]m win IVM 

25. h bhim nbl'am 

26 . b hklm ili krb'ym 

27 . t' ekl Mi b bhtm 

28. nbt 'at b hklm 


23. hms is ym t’ekl 

30. hit b bhtm nbl’tit 

31. b hklm ., - - -toi mk 

32. 6 sb‘ y[m] id r est 

33. 6 bhim nbl'at h hklni 

34. $6 kip l rqm hr$ 

35. nsb l Ibnt imh 

36. ’oTeyn b 1[6jAfy but 

37. dt ksp hkl yu'lm 

38. hrs 'bdt bkt .. ,i 

39. y'db kd *dbt hi 

40 . AMA i&A *dlpm ..... 

41. fen iql irm .. 

42. r'e'fl Vi 'glm d .... 

43. tot Vmr qmi [H]Vm(?) 

44. pi 'ahh b bhih l ahh 

45. b grb hklh sh...„ 

46. sb ■' m bn aifrf. .. 

47. ipq 'elm krm y\m 

48. ipq 1 elht kprt {ym 
40. ipq 'elm *alpm ^[m 

50. ipq 'elht ’arht ym 

51. ipq Vim JrAstn 

52. ipq 'elht M'at [ym 

53. ipq 'elm rltbt [$/m. 

54. ipq 'elht dkrt [j^nt 

55- *d Ihm ity Vim 

56- Wpq mrdsm id .,, - * 

57. &Ar& mfAf qs.... 

58. V Uty Irrjwjm yn 

*ii, 1. ... qn'e.. 

2.. 'fllVyn 61 

3, p. - ---- -- fir tndd VI 

4, y. Jzr qdqdh 

5, VI.MAg bdt 

6, Arm y[sA^] . * - Vim 6spn 

7, tor [.Vm 

8, ,56 Ipb ,.., pftm 

9, is l wro 'ahd V 
10- A6*m sb’ pdr 
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1L smnym fr'I m.. , . * 

12 . t-S'm b'l mr , .. .. .. 

13. b\aPeyn\ &'I hqrb 

14. wy'n ’al’eyn 

15. bi Vi* fm Jcsr bn 

16. ym kir bnm c dt 

17. ypth Ain 6 bhlm 

18. Vwbi bqrb ~hkl- 

10. m tp[#pjfA hiqt *arpt 

20. *lp . . . . ksr w A&s 

21. shk ksr w less 

22. ys'e gh wysh 

23. Irgmi Ik 1 *al V- 

24. yn ft’I isbn b 1 ! 

25. i hiL'ty ypth h- 

26. in 6 6Aim Vr&i 

27. bqrb hklm 

28. b'l b dqt 'rpt 

29. qth qds b * ... In 

30. ysny b't spn ... .ptk 

? 

31. iy?A yJcr ’ars 

32. ...... tdrm 

33. Ttq *.............. 

34- qdm ym b mt v a[fofn] 
r t 

35. titn Vb 5 mf*® ‘ehd 

36. y'rm jftVi hd gpt 

37. $r inifn ’aVeyn 

38. 5'I V& kdt lm th§ 

39* Im tkS nSq dmm 

40. Vi 5'I qdm ydh 

41. A tdi ’an A ymnh 

42. &Am |fsb 5'i I 5AiA 

43. Vimlfc ’flbim It 

44. ’ar& drlet jriffcn 

45. dil ‘ai VI *nr Ibn 

46. "dm mt *dd lydd 

47. VI zzt yqm mt 

48. 6 npsh ysirn ydd 

49. b gngnh *ahdy dym- 


50. Ik 'l dm lymf# 

51. d m w n#m dysb 

52. [b]AmIf ’ars gm ld- 

53. [r]A b'l ky&h *n 

54. [jffwi] vfagr b[n]&mt 

55. ['mm tf\m 5n shut r- 

56. [mt jpr^] V&r mitt 

57. fjirrm A&Ii rkb rpt 

58 . .... — .. [rpt 

59. 5....[mVsrm 

60. [A] p.--... 

yiiij 1. V[Ad£r *ai ffn jmm 

2. 'm dr trdzz 

3. m m dr srmg 

4. 'm tlm dsr ’ar& 

5. §'a hr dr "I ydm 

6. hlb hr rhtm 

7. utrd bt hpsi 

8. ‘ans tspr by 

9. rdm 1 ars 
10* hdk J ai Hn 

11. pnut tk qrth 

12. hmry mb Htt h 

13. sbth hh *ars 

14. nJtiiA i&ndr 

15. Vn dm x at 

16. tqrb Jbn dm 

17. mt 'al tfhdkm 
18- A *emr b ph 

r 

19. A Il'e 6 i&fn 

20. qnh. iAfan 

21. nrt dm sps 

22. skrrt l’a 

23. smut 5 yd mef- 

24. d dm mt b'a- 

25. Ip M rbt h- 

26. mn hr ml 

27. hbr wql 
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2$. tsthwy tpi> 

29, i d htd wrgm 

30 , Ibn 'dm mi 

31, sny l ydd 

32, "el dzr tkm 

33, Ul'eyn 61 

34, ., ,, -l q- 

35, rfr*.., 66.il ybnt 

33. ... 

37-.......y 

38. ... 'ahy 

39. ...-.... f ahy 


40. .y 

41..*6 

42. .sht 

43. .....i 

44.».. ‘aim 

45, ......- a yd 

40. . 1 

47. . w-agr 

48. ... .t 


(The rest is broken away) 
Colophon 

.,,,, 'y nqmd fnlfe* ugH 


Column 

h 1- 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6- 
7. 
3. 
9. 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 
13. 
10 . 
20 . 
81. 
22 . 

23, 

24. 


Il’rantffri.fwm 


Then cried the bull of 

El to his father, E], the king, 

that he would establish him. He cried to Ashe- 

rat and her sons, the goddess 

and the company of her companions, 

“Woe to us! Baal has 
no house like the gods, 
nor defence 
like the son of Aaherat, 
the dwelling of El, the covered-place 
of his son, the dwelling of the Lady 
Asher at of the sea, the dwelling 
of the Bride, Eanyat, 
the dwelling of my city, Beth-Ar, 
the covered-place of my wealth, Beth-Rab, 
the dwelling of the land, Both-Yttbdar. , " 

Also I am repeating the cries ; 

1 cry to thee, * Establish (it) in spite of 
the madness of the Lady Aaherat of the sea, 
the hostility (?) of the mistress of the gods. 
Havn going up to the bellows. 
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25. in hie hand grasping the tonga, 

36* shall cast silver, shall send 

27. forth gold ; be shall east silver 

28. by thousands; gold he shall east 

29. by tens of thousands; 

80, he shall cast hhym and tbsk. 

31. Humble her, 0 El., who is their lady; 

32. humble her, O El, who shines with silver, 

33 + who quarries in the mine gold 

34. like khesk. O El, thou hast rested 

35 + with the Hint-knife on the footstool Eded- 

36. parsha in the pit, 

37. 3Taal-El, which yields not 

38. to us. There flows for them the gold 

39. of the table of El, which fills 

40. the conceivable parts of the 

41. foundations of the earth. 

42. Scatter. 0 El, that which is mined according to the saying 

43. of Saknat-Kfikhwat, c the sandy land 

44. prepares w r ild desired-things by the myriad.' " 

2. . *. i * 

3. Sbe took her spindle-- 

4. the exalted spindle on the (first) day. 

5. Her banishment was the binding (?) of her flesh. 

6. She removed her garment on the second day. 

7. Her banishment was by the rivers. 

8. She placed a fcfcpJr-offering on the fire, 

9. a khbr$y for kindling coals; 

10. she abstained from the bull of El-Beped; 

11. she besought (?) the creator of creatures (?) 

12. for the removal of her affliction. Then she forgot 

13. the coming of Baal and Ashtart, 

14. when she spied the coming of the virgin 
13. Anat, (Her) sister was hastening ,, * - . 

16. ___ ,,,. with her (?) persons (?) 

17. .,_...- ...... stupid (?) 

18........ 
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20, man .-- 


21. She wag lifting up her yoke and crying.. “ Bow 

22. is coming Akin Baal? 

23. How is coming the Lady 

24. Anat? Smite her with smiting., 

25. her sons ...-(and) the company (?) 

26. of her companions ........ silver bright, 1 ” 

27. Then she answered, f£ Come into being, O silver, and 

(come down?) 

28. O gold, that make rich the Lady Asherat 

29. of the sea. Also her image ......... 

30. Answer, 0 thou who docst correctly; may I take — 

possession — of (?) 

31. the fishes of the Lady Asherat of the sea."' 1 

32. " Take the net Bedket 

33. 0 Lady, upon (thy) hands ...... f . 

34. with the beloved of El -.. 

35. in the flea of El-Deped. 

36. The mountain of El .......... 

37. Aiein .... h 

38. the Virgin (Anat).. 

39. What . 

40. and ......-.*--**.«'■*** 

41. Asherat.... . 

42. in ..*.-' 

43. Not for . 



(About six lines are broken away.) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 . 


i£ Let him not lament (?) 

. shall cleave to(?) 

,. generation (to) generation. 
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slid 

9. (and the son)s of the gods who rde,” 


10 . 

... 

.... Alein Baal 

11 * 

the 

.of Yadad 

10 * 

■ p - 

* *,. Alein Baal, 

11* 

ft . . 

.*, he who rides on the clouds. 

12 * 

the 

. * * * of Yadad, and he arose. 


13, he stood, he spoke in the midst 

14. of the assembly of the gods: tc I will set 
15* the assembly at my tables, I will hasten, 

16. from the cup I will drink it; 

17* on them double the sacrifices* Sharpen (?) the three- 
edged (dagger) 

IS* of the Cloud-rider* Slay 

19. with the Lady and Elay and slay 

20, mightily and slay. There shall groan 

21* the in aid-servants when on it with the lady they look; 

22. then at it (shall be) the gToanings of the maid-servants.” 

23. After Alein, the Lonl, came 

24. there came the virgin Anat, 

2d. she spoke roughly to Asberat of the sea, 

26. she upbraided (?) the mistress of the gods* 

27* Then answered the lady Aaherat of the sea, 

28. “ How dost thou speak roughly to Lady 

29. Ashcrat of the sea, thou doest upbraid (?) 

30* the Mistress of the gods? Tou have spoken roughly 
31* to the bull of El-Depcd; behold you have upbraided (?) 

32. the begetter of creatures.” Then answered 

33. the virgin Anat; ei Let us speak roughly 

34. even to the lady Asher at of the sea, 

35. let us upbraid ( ?) the mistress of the gods, 

36. ..,,.*,. let us treat roughly the passionate. 

37. ,*,,*«.*,**. Alein the lord, 

38* *,***,.*. the lady Asherat of the sea, 

39* ......*,.* the virgin Anat, 

40* . *, — .. * — there shalt thou drink, 

41. --* - - *. be merry there.” 

42.* - - *.she cried f£ Cut off 

43. .«.*.***«*..*... onr flock, kinds 

44.......trees ” 
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45* 

46. 

47* 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


* unto us 


1* Bull (of El-Deped and the lady) 

2. Asherat of the sea. 

3. And thou ..*****,,. (the lady 

4. Aaherat of the sea ****.*.. 

5. " harness the stallion, make stirrups ( ?) of 

6. silver (and) of gold Of the mines; 

7. make a stirrup (?) (for) her ehe-asses: 

8* Qndeeh and Aniurm shall hear* 

9* Saddle the colt, harness the stallion 
10* make stirrups (?) of silver, (and) 

11* of gold of the mines; 

12. make a stirrup (for) her she asses* 

13* Qadesh and Amurru shall prepare to depart, 

14. they shall place A&herat on the hack of the colt, 

15. on the decorations on the back of the stallion, 

16. Qadesh will take them behind ( ?) 

17. Amurru, like a star, before 

18. to the shrine of the virgin Anat 

19* and Baal* Thou ahalt seek the height of the north; 

20, Behold thou shalt set thy face 
21* toward El at the source of the rivers 

22. in the midst of the valley of the two abysses, 

23. Thou shalt discover the field of El and shalt enter 

24. the palace of the king, the possessor of years. 

25. Before El thou shalt perform an act of pnrifiefttion, thou 

shaft hasten, 

26. thou shalt prostrate thyself, and shalt honor him. 

27. Well I EJ, when he addresses her, 

28. will put away grief and laugh* 

29* HU feet on the footstool he shall place, he shall twirl 
30* Ms fingers, he shall lift up hia voice and cry 
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31. ‘ How has the lady Asherat of the sea come? 

32. How has the mistress of the gods arrived ? 

33. She is very hungry ( ?) and thirsty. 

34. Them indeed bring near and make 

35. bread; make them drink; make them eat 

36. at the tables. Feed and make them drink 

37. from the pots; wine is with thee; bring out 

38. blood of trees. Lo, the hand of the gods is with thee; 

39. They shall ward off from thee the love of the bull 

(which) impels thee/ ” 

40. Then answered the lady Asherat of the sea, 

41. “ Thou art wise, 0 El; thou art very wise! 

42. From of old thou hast lived; thou hast had thy wav; 

43. Thou art equal to our king, Alein, the lord, 

44. our judge, and there is none who is above him. 

45. Like our lodgments let us build (?) his sanctuary ( ?) ; 

46. like our lodgments 1 let us mix his cup.” 

47. Then ... the bull of El his father will cry 

48. the king who wilt establish him, there will cry 

49. Asherat and her sons, the goddess and the company 

50. of her companions, * Woe to us/ Baal has no house 

51. like the gods or defense like the son of Asherat, 

52. the dwelling of El, the praying-place of his son, 

53. the dwelling of the lady Asherat of the sea, 

54. the dwelling of the Bride, Kanyat, 

55. the dwelling of my city, Beth-Ar, 

56. the praying-place of my wealth, Beth-Rab, 

57. the dwelling of my land, Beth-Yabdar.” 

58. Then answered El-Deped in friendliness, 

59. “ Even I am going to accomplish the humiliation of 

Asherat: 

60. Even I will work; alone I will outwit 

61. them. The maid Asherat shall burn bricks, 

62. with bricks shall be built a house for Baal 

v, 1. like the gods and a walled-enclosure like the son of 
Asherat.” 

2. Then answered the lady Asherat of the sea, 

3. the lady of the gods, “ Verily thou art wise; 

1 Mwning “ at in our lodgments,” i. e, t sanctuaries. 
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4. let the whiteness of thy beard admonish thee! 

5 . The compassions which (are) at thy breast 

6. when the time drinks its fill of its rain. 

7. Baal will appoint the time. Thou dwellest in the high¬ 

lands, 

8. and wilt utter (thy) voice in the clouds, 

9. to flash lightnings upon the earth. 

10. A house of cedars he shall complete for himself; 

11. truly a house of bricks he will construct for himself. 

12. Call indeed on Alein Baal, 

13. cry, * a caravan in thy wonderful structure! 

14. a troop in the midst of thy temple! 

15. It shall bring for thee as mountains much silver, 

16. as hills, choice gold. 

17. The glory of El-Qesem shall be brought to thee. 

18. Then build a wonderful structure of silver and gold — 

19. a wonderful structure of pure things!* I shall be 

jealous of them! 

20. Rejoice, 0 virgin Anat! Thou shalt trample upon 

21. doubts and behold the earth. 

22. Behold thou shalt set thy face 

23. toward Baal at the height of the north 

24. in Alp-shad of Rabbath-Kamon. 

25. With laughter shall the virgin Anat lift up 

26. her voice and cry j she shall announce the good news to 

Baal, . 

27. *1 announce good news to thee; I bring the knowl¬ 

edge ( ?) 

28. thou shalt have a house like thy brother; and a walled- 

enclosure 

29. like thy companions. Cry, * A caravan 

30. in thy wonderful structure! a troop in the midst 

31. of thy templet It shall bring thee as mountains 

32. much silver; as hills choice 

33. gold! Then build a wonderful structure of silver 

3A and gold — a structure of pure things. 

35. I shall be jealous of them! * Alein Baal will rejoice, 

36. he will call a caravan into his wonderful structure, 

37 . a troop into the midst of his temple; 

38. they shall bring us like mountains much silver: 
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39. as hills, fine gold 

40. They shall bring us the glory of El-Qesem. 

41. Kasher-w-Khasis shall feed.” 

42. Then return to the narrative: “ When thou shalt send 

as messengers brave men.” 

43. After the coming of Kasher-w-Khasis, 

44. place an ox before him, a fat one, 

45. and directly in front of it thou shalt place a chair, 

46. and he shall be made to sit on the right of Alein 

47. Baal while eating and drinking. 

48. Then Alein Baal shall answer, 

49. “(I would build a temple for myself). 

50. Haste! silver and gold (for) wonderful structures! 

51. Haste! Heap up the silver (and gold)! 

52. Haste! Thou shalt build (a temple)! 

53. Haste! Thou shalt heap up (the silver and gold). 

54. Thy house is (in) the heights of the north; 

55. Alp-shad is a house; 

56. Babbath-Kamon is a temple.” 

57. Then Kasher-w-Khasis answered, 

58. “ Listen, 0 Alein Baal, 

59. son of the Rider on the clouds, 

60. surely I will place a lattice-window in the wonderful 

structure, 

61. a window in the midst of the temple.” 

62. Then answered Alein Baal, 

63. Do not put a lattice-window in the wonderful structure, 

64. a window in the midst of the temple.” 

▼i, 1. Then answered Kasher-w-Khasis, 

2. “ Thou wilt change, 0 Baal, so as to desire it” 

3. Kasher-w-Khasis repeated the cry, 

4. “ Listen, 0 Alein Baal, 

5. surely I will set a lattice-window in the wonderful 

structures, 

6. a window in the midst of the temple.” 

7. Then answered Alein Baal, 

8. “ Do not put a lattice-window in the wonderful structure, 

9. a window in the midst of the palace. 
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10, Do not plan(?J a lattice-window in Beth-Ar* 

11, nor window in the midst of Beth-Rab. 

12, Thou didst sot a window in the house of Yadad* god of 

the sea 

13, (and there was) distress and faintings. 1 ' 

14* , . *..Then answered Kaaher- 

15. w-Khasis* a Thou wilt change. 0 Baal* so as to desire it, 

16. (The foundations) of its wonderful structure thou eh alt 

lay 

17, (in the earth)* thou shaft raise up its temple* 

18, thou ah alt go to Lebanon and its wood, 

ID, to Sirion(?) famed for its cedars, 

20, Go to Lebanon and its wood* 

31, Sirion, famed for its cedars, 

32, Thou shall establish the ritual in the wonderful struc¬ 

ture* 

23. the sacrifices in the temple, 

24, This day and the second than shaft eat 

25. burnt-offerings in the wonderful structure* sacridees 

26, in the temple. The third* the fourth 

37, thou shall eat what is placed in the wonderful structure, 
28. the sacrifices in the temple. 

2D. the fifth* the sixth day thou shaft eat 

3D, what is set in the wonderful structure* the sacrifices 

31. in the temple ... 

33, On the seventh day thou shaft bring to an end the fire^ 

offering 

33, in the wonderful structure* the sacrifices in the temple. 

34, Turn the silver into curtains; the gold 

35, let us turn into bricks. Rejoice* 

36, 0 Akin Baal! A wonderful structure thou shaft build 

37, of silver; a temple shall be made perfect 

38, with gold. Thou shaft make my wonderful structure 

3D, This excellence shall be stainless, the of the 

house (?) 

40. of its palace. Slaughter oxen* (slay?) 

41. sheep* bring up bullocks* --- 

42. the Shepherding of El* calves of 

43. a year* a lamb. Strangle kids* 
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44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 


vii, 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


Call, 0 his brother, in his wonderful structure to his 
brother, 

in the midst of his temple lift up (vour voices to) 
the seven sons of Asherat; 

* Offer the gods lambs a day; 
offer the goddesses ewe-lambs (?) a day; 
offer the gods oxen a day; 
offer the goddesses wild cows a day; 
offer the gods as it were shame for a day; 
offer the goddesses as it were union for a day: 
offer the gods wombs for a day: 
offer the goddesses phalli for a day. 

While the gods are eating and drinking (say) 

Assist, 0 ye who.the fields.; 

in drought cut-off (?) barrenness, 
so ye shall drink wine in pots.” 

(At least six lines are broken away.) 

“.reeds ( ?) 

.Alein Baal 

and.the measure of El 

shall.to shave ( ?) his crown. 

El.will laugh at the loss 

as the gods (laughed) in the north. 

Awake to the .... of the colts; 

turn to the.of the cities; 

six to sixty take (for) a city; 
seventy seven for a town; 

eighty, 0 Baal,. 

ninety, 0 Baal,. 

with Alein Baal in the midst of 
the house.” Then answered Alein 
Baal, “ I will establish them, 0 Kasher, son of 
the sea. 0 Kasher, build those (things which) thou 
hast appointed. 

Let a window be opened in the wonderful structure; 
a lattice-window in the midst of the temple, 
and let it be opened (?) for the examination (?) of the 
clouds 

in the presence-of Kasher-w-Khasis.” 

Kasher-w-Khasis laughed; 
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22 . he lifted up his voice and uttered 

23. a cry: “ Come, 0 Alein 

24. Baal, thou art turning, 0 Baal, 

25. to desire it. A window shall be 

26. opened in the wonderful structure, a lattice-window 

27. in the midst of the temple. It shall be opened, 

28. 0 Baal for the examination ( ?) of the clouds. 

29. (When) his holy voice shall sound in. 

30. Baal of the north will answer his call ( ?), 

31. his holy voice will descend to the earth, 

32. “ .the.I will make small (?). 


33. 


34. 

35. 

36. 


37. 

38. 


39. 

40. 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 


47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


shut. 

before the day when Alein (?) dies 

thou shalt fasten up a green shoot, found as a possession 

of the forests, hated of Hadad of Caelo- 

Syria. Then answered Alein 

Baal, “ This green shoot do not damage! 

Do not damage!" Let us recite our song: 

“ The eve of Baal is before his hand, 
as the* bough ( ?) of the cedar is in his right hand, 
even as Baal dwells in his beautiful structure. 

I will be king; I will subdue for thee 
the earth; routes shall be established; 
the weak I will not send as messengers to the son 
of the gods, Moth, to be counted to ^ adad, 

El-Dzer. Moth shall make a hollow 

for himself; he shall hide ^ adad 

in his covert. I rejoice that he (Alein) will be 

king over the gods. Surely he will be lord over 

gods and men, that they may dwell 

in the tents of the land. Also at his 

mountain, 0 Baal, when he cries, (answer.) 

Gepen-w-Agar, son of Zalmaweth, 

ye people oi ... Yam 1 son of Zalmaweth 

thou pride of Pharaoh, the mighty one of Mont, 

ve parched-ones, destroyed by him who rides the clouds. 

J r .clouds, thou who 

art humbled 

hv .ye refugees. 
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viii, 1. “ Then do not set thy face 

2. against Mount Taradzaz, 

3. against Mount Sharmag, 

4. against the cleft of Deser, the land, 

5. the sheep of Mount Al-Yadaim, 

6. the covering of the sharp rock of Rakhitim. 

7. Come down to the house! The festivals (?) 

8. of the land thou shalt number with me! 

9. Make the earth green 1 

10. Then do not turn (away) 

11. thy face! Smite his (Moth’s) city! 

12. Put far from thyself the throne 

13. of his habitation, the filth of the land 

14. is its inheritance, and guard 

15. the prison (?) of the gods. Do not 

16. draw near to the son of the gods, 

17. Moth; do not let him make you 

18. like a lamb in his mouth, 

19. like a kid in the crushing (?) power (?) 

20. of his stroke. Thou shalt avoid (it).” 

21. 0 light of the gods, Shepesh, 

22. thou burning one, un- 

23. appalled by the hand of the measur- 

24. er of the gods, Moth, in Alp- 

25. Shad, of Rabbath-Ka- 

26. mon, by the sickle of Moth, 

27. the destroyer and curser. 

28. Thou shalt worship and give 

29. honor, to desire and cry 

30. to the son of the gods. Moth, 

31. the second to Yadad, 

32. the god of Dezer, u Thou shalt long for 

33. Alein Baal! ” 

34. a Mayest thou.,0 Alein (?) in the 

35. midst of the wonderful structure thou hast built ”... 

36 . 

37 .my. 

38 .my brethren, 

39 .my brethren, 

40 .my. 
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.hon- 

^ '.I have (?). 

a. .of the gods, 

. .Yad- 

.thy (?) 

x / .Gepen-W-Agar. the 

hire ( ?).. 


45. 

46. 


ad(?) 


48. 


(the rest is broken away.) 


Colophon 

Naqmad, king of Ugarit. 


APPENDIX 

The Death akd Burial or Ales 
Transliteration 1 

Obverse Rem8e 

1. 161 39.•* f 

2. dr 6 •«»[»] y<% 40 . '. , 

[;, „- r ]> 41.' “ 

3. [y]Wy »» » dqnlyM] 42. .. .t fry ■apUlhm 

4. qn 4f6 [y]6rl km gn 43. Ihm trmmt lUt 

5. ’aptb k -m, [y]l» 6 ml 44. yn «*»< *?* 

6. 61 mi my IVm 6o dyn 45. rp’em Ib 

7. my 6mliV 61 -rd 46. ipi «U *'»»- 

8. 6 ar, -mh tfi »ri 47 ' * **" 

9. elmipk-dta-bk 48.-dk kirmbbrk 

10. ill 6 yn Wm'l ym 49. wkss <T 

11. 1st 1 nri 'elm ipl 50 . b ym am mtnn 

12. 'mem* I, tfq. 61 51. «r £ . 

13. urn- nri Vim iyi 52. yir kir -S- 

14. U'u -afeyn 61 I «P 53. spr M*-» 

15. -m 6 1116 mynk « « “ 

16. 6 srri sp'n Ibkynh _ lh " m T _f_-- 

1 The text is publUhed in Syria. XV (1934). 227- dupticnU 

•The emendetion. ol the «*t •» >■» *" 

publUhed In tr»n»liter.tion by Vm.lle.ud in Syrm. XV. 

4 
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Obverse 


Reverse 


17. wtqbmh tsinn b hrt 

18. V/m ’are ttbh sb'm 


56. s'y nqmd mlk 'ugrt 

57. 'adn yrgb b'l srmn 


19. fnmm k gmn ’al’eyn 

20. [6] 7 ttbh sb'm 'alpm 

21. [t g~\mn ’al’eyn b'l 

22. [tt]66 sb'm s’en 

23. [k < 7 ]mn ’al’eyn b'l 

24. [M6]6 sb'm ’aylm 

25. [fc gmn} 'al'eyn b'l 

26. [ttbh s]b'm y'lm 

27. [fc gmn 'al’]eyn b'l 

28. [115A $6‘m] hmrm 

29. [Jr gmn ’al’eyn 67] 

[the rest broken away] 


Translation 


1. For Baal 

2. the mountain with stone shall resound. You have cut a palm- 

shoot in the wood; 

3. it shall guide to escape and the beard shall triple. 

4. The fibre of its shoot shall take root like the garden 

5. of Aplab; like the valley it shall sink deep root with Moth. 

6. Baal is dead! Who is the avenger of the son of Dagan ? 

7. Who are the mourners of Asher-Baal ? Let us go down 

8. into the earth with him! There shall go down the light 

9. of the gods, Shephesh, until she is sated with weeping. 

10. Thou shalt drink like wine even tears; also 

11. thou shalt cry to the light of the gods, Shephesh, 

12. “ Restore to health for me Alein Baal I ” 

13. The light of the gods, Shephesh, shall hearken; 

14. she shall raise up Alein Baal by the shoulder. 

15. Anat when she shall raise him up, shall cause him to ascend 

16. at the parched-ground of $ap‘an, she shall bewail him 

17. and bury him and shall sprinkle herself with ashes 

18. of the weeds of the earth. She shall sacrifice seventy 

19. wild oxen similar to the violation of Alein 

20. Baal; she shall sacrifice seventy oxen 

21. similar to the violation of Alein Baal; 

22. she shall sacrifice seventy sheep 
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23. similar to the violation of Alien Baal; 

24. she shall sacrifice seventy stags 

25. similar to the violation of Alein Baal; 

26. she shall sacrifice seventy goats 

27. similar to the violation of Alein Baal; 

28. she shall sacrifice seventy asses 

29. similar to the violation of Alein Baal. 


Reverse 


..mankind (?) 

41 .thou shalt weigh for thyself ; 

42 .tender (?), also thou shalt eat 


43. the bread of restoration, thou shalt drink 

44. the wine of exhileration ( ?). Shephesh 

45. shall divide the rephaim ; 

46. Shephesh shall divide the elonim (terebinths?); 

47. along with thee are the gods; at rest are the dead; 

48. along with thee are the ritually pure — thy company. 

49. and forethought is thy knowledge. 

50. In the sea are creatures and sea-monsters. 

51. Kasher-w-Khasis is power; 

52. abundance is Kasher-w-Khnsis. 

53. Scribe, El-melek, the Shibonite, 

54. pupil of Ethan-Parlan, chief of 

55. the priests, the shepherds, 

56. the Sa*ite. Naqmad, king of Ugarit, 

57. the lord, honors Baal-Shannon. 


Philological Notea 

Column L 

Lines 4-12 are supplied from coL iv, 47-51. _ 

-- ft (Baal) : here, as usually, though not always, in these poem . 

an epithet of Alein. 
h»r: cf. the Arabic hapr, 44 defence ”. 
asfit.* 44 covered-place ", from ZLL. 

kit: 44 bride ", an epithet; here used as the name of a goddess— 

fray/T* analogy and the parallelism indicate that here this is 
the name of a temple. 


10 . 

11 . 

13. 

16. 


24566 
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17. pdry; pdr is a Human word for “city”; cf. Virolleaud in 

Syria, Xm, 116 and Albright, Bulletin of the American 
School* of Oriental Research , 'So. 50 (April, 1933), p. 14. 

18. fly: cf. the Arabic foul, “wealth”, “bounty”. 

21. iskn: shaphel imperative. The verb appears in Akkadian as 

iakanu: “ set ”, * establish ”. 

m': ordinarily means “with”, but in Semitic, as every scholar 
knows, prepositions are employed in various meanings. The 
context here requires the meaning “ against ” or “ in spite of ”. 

22. mgn: cf. the Arabic migann, “ madness ”. 

md$: perhaps for mzz ; no such word as md$ appears to be 
known. For mf? cf. Lisdn al- "Arab, IX, 344. 
qnyt; Virolleaud and Albright are, I think, both mistaken in 
taking this word to mean "creatrix”. It is from the root 
QNY, which means “ own ”, " possess ” and is used here as 
a parallel to ba'alat. qnyt’elm is an exact parallel to the 
Akkadian h/lit *Mni, " lady of the gods ” or “ mistress of the 
gods”. The phrase adduced in Gen. 14: 19 means, “owner 
of heaven and earth”, in spite of the fact that Holzinger, 
Skinner, and J. M. P. Smith have translated it “creator”. 
Holzinger cites three other passages in which he claims that 
QXY is equal to BR\ Of these that in Deut. 32: 6 is shown 
by the parallelism not to bear the meaning Holzinger assigns 
to it. Montgomery has rightly interpreted qnyt. 

24. hyn: “ Hayn ”, the Hephaestos of the Rir Shamra pantheon. 
Perhaps a Hurrian god. 

28. ' elpm: employed as a numeral as in Hebrew. 

29. rbbt: a numerical usage well known in Hebrew. 

30. by m «c ibih: apparently two metals as Virolleaud has con¬ 

jectured. 

31. kt: imperative of KTT; cf. the Arabic katt, “humble”. 
dt rbtm: clearly a reference to Asherat. 

33. imrrt: a shaphel perfect from the root MRZ; cf. the Arabic 

maraza. “ cut ”. Literally it means “ she has cut ”. 
dm: the word is evidently connected with the root DMM. which 
ha* in Arabic various meanings. As dummat it signifies “ the 
hole of a field mouse A* dimm it means "rupture ”, The 
context here requires the meaning "mine". 

34. hi: apparently some term indicating abundance, but I am un¬ 

able to identify it. 

35. ft sr: sr, Arabic ZRR, means a sharp stone or flint. Here, 

apparently, the instrument with which in earlier times mining 
had been done. 

35 f.’edd prFa : I take this to be the name of the mine. Both element* 
of the compound name appear to be non-Semitic. 

36. ftr; I take to be for ft'r, “ well ”, “ pit ”, here a synonym of dm. 
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37. n'l ‘el: literally, “ the sandal of El ”, but here a proper name— 
the name of the mine. 

d: the relative pronoun; not dg as Virolleaud tentatively reads. 
The perpendicular wedge is the word-divider. 

40. mnm: pi. of min. 

41. msdt: plural of mosod. 

42. f: cf. the Arabic SW (fd). 

43. sknt khvet: apparently some sage whose fame has survived only 

in this quotation. 

yman; cf. the Arabic mo'n, which in the second stem means, 
“ prepare ”, “ make ready 

44. dbh ; cf. the Arabic dabah, “ a sandy tract ”. 

44. nlmm: see below, note on line 19 of the Appendix. Perhaps, 
however, here the word is kindred to the Arabic roam. ‘ wish \ 
* desire and means * desired-things This would suit the 
context better. 


U, 3. plk: cf. Hebrew pelek, “spindle”. 

5. npynh: cl. the Arabic nafy, “exile”, “banishment ”. The final 

n before the possessive suffix is an abstract ending; cf. the 
Hebrew and Aramaic ending -On. 
mk*: literally, “a bond”; cf. the Assyrian make*, “fetter”, 
“ bond ”. 

6. mdh: cf. Heb. madh, “garment”. 

10. t’pp: cf. the Arabic ’ ff . The imperfect tenses in this passage 

express continuity of action. 

11. tfcy: scholars are not agreed as to the reading of the second 

and third letters of this word. If this is the correct trans¬ 
literation, the word is unknown. The translation is con- 


12 . 


15. 


jectural. 

tetphn: cf. Arabic fkk, one of the meanings of which is ‘ forget¬ 
fulness ”. 

ybmt ; perhaps better rendered “ sister-in-law ’. Cf. the Hebrew, 
ytibdm, “ brother-in-law ”, and the NH, ycMmdfc, "sister-in- 
law ”. 

22. ‘al'eyn: Albright and Montgomery prefer the vocalisation Aleyan, 
but the ancient pronunciation is confessedly uncertain. In m\ 
Semitic and Uamitic Origin a, ch. IX, written in August, 1932, 
I have given reasons for connecting the name with the 
Hebrew ‘allon, “ terebinth “ oak 

Lines 27-31 contain an invocation of Anat, in which she implores e p in 
getting possession of the riches of Asherat. The directions 
how to do this begin in line 32. Though the line, following 
are much broken, it seems clear that one of the ways suggest** 
is to catch with a net the fishes of Asherat. Apparently here 
we have a reference to the beginning of the fishing industry 
u a source of Phoenician wealth. 
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iii, 11. yqdd: to be so read rather than yt’dd. 

12. m'g: probably to be so read, though part of the first letter is lost. 
ydd ? or Yadad ia the god Idad of Philo of Byblos; cf. Eusebius, 

Evangeticae Praep. I, 10, 37 ff. In viii, 46 ff. and viii, 13 ff. 
he is associated with Moth, the god of death. 
tcyqlfn: cf. the Arabic qalaja, ** rise up *. 

13. icyicpsn: I agree with Albright in regarding this as the Phoeni¬ 

cian form of the Arabic nofatha, but translate by another 
meaning of that Arabic root. 

17. •»'«: I take to be a scribal error for ai»n. The omission of a 
single wedge has made the difference. 

6*1 ili: literally, “the possessor of three” but three what? 
The context suggests that we supply pibth, “edges” after 
the analogy of Jud. 3: 16. Cf. also kanimasleg *1<5»M itnnayim, 
the critical reading in 1 Sam. 2: 13. The context suggests that 
the phrase was descriptive of a knife or dagger. 

36. htct: cf. the Arabic haicay, ** desire ”, “ love passionately ”. 

iv, 5. The lacuna is supplied from line 10. 

gpn: literally “vine”, if Semitic. Here it must moan some¬ 
thing like stirrup (t). It is, at least, part of the trappings 
of a horse. Montgomery’s guess, “ platters ”, does not fit the 
context. 

8. qdj the parallelism of lines 13, 16, and 17 show that we should 

read qdi here. The scribe accidentally omitted i. 

9. mdl ; cf. the Arabic madala, which, in the fifth stem means, 

“ cover the face with a veil ". The context here requires the 
meaning “ cover with a blanket " or “ saddle ”. 

11. nqbnm: “ mines so Albright, correctly. 

13. qdi: Here a supernatural spirit, but in Poem III, line 65 
Qadesh is the Kadesh in the wilderness. Amrar and Qadesh 
are accordingly the spirits of the countries which form the 
northern and southern boundaries of the Phoenician territory. 
They were still conscious of having come from the South, so 
Amrar (Amurru) forms the vanguard and Qadesh the rear 
guard of Asherat's queenly progress. 

•amrr: as Montgomery suggests, a survival of the god Amurru. 
15. ytmimt: apparently a noun from the pilpel of aim, kindred 
in meaning to the Assyrian tfmfu. 

33. rib: Montgomery connects with rafab, “ moist ”, but the mean¬ 

ing thus gained does not fit the context. Perhaps the word is 
connected with the Arabic ratfaba, “ suck the lips ”. The 
context here requires the meaning “ hungry ", 
v>t4t'e: cf. the Arabic juicd, “dry”, “wither”. tjT* is a 
reflexive formation. 

34. dmu‘ dmet: an infinitive absolute used with the finite verb for 

emphasis. 
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30 , $h$ J; means in Arabic, " mate one's share small ", In 

Olif context tbe meaning Jl ward off" is naturally dcHiisI 
Ircm it. 

t‘vrk: cl, the Arabic m *~r. 

41. t&infc is a scribal error for thkm. 

45. klnyn is difficult. I take i t to bo made up of the preposition t. 

the plural of a noun from the root Ua, J " pups the night , 
“ lodge ", and the pronominal suffix. 
qtinh and nba are eonjectu rally restored from the fragmentary 
letters visible. 

46, nbl: eonjceturally restored from the remaining wedges. U frotn 


5$. 

60 , 

v, 5. 

S. 


frufftf. 

{ Jp», TEN has in xith stem of the Arabic the meaning ““dwell 
peaceably ", “ he well mannered ,1 . 

■fit.- from “of*. * l deceive ”, 

rfcntt: a feminine plural noun from "feel compassion 1 . 

The m is changed to h before tbedentftlof the feminine ending, 
“eirfc; ci. the Anyrian trio, “ breast 
um'op: ef, the Arabic no'a/ h ' J drink one s fit] . 

■dn: l connect tins word with the Aramaic Vm, taking y'dn m 
line 7 as a denominative from the same root, dn may, how¬ 
ever, he as ViroUeand thinks, fdtMnif. ” plain", id whiL-h 
case the denominative verb would mean ““ manure " fer¬ 
tilize " The passage would then read. " Whmi the plain erics 
out for its rain— Baal will make the plain fruitful ’. 

&rh ; cf. the Arable - , “ shine brilliantly ", “ flash ”, 

\S'7 

1L h m: Arabic A umd. “truly” “verily", 

bhmk LB shown by parallel pannages to be a sefilial error or 
hAfJt. Perhaps the perpendicular wedge which baa changed 
the t to m was meant for a word-divider. 
mkmd: the reading of the text, Ifml li wrrect to mhmd by 
the parallel passage above, col, v, 31 f. 
kir ^hzs Ip treated In this test as a singular, II so it »* a 
compound name, Kaaher and KUsu may be compared to 
Uznuu! and KWsis. who appear lit a Babylon) OP text. ■» 
mongers or the godded Ningal (cf. ****** 

Umufli means “ hearing ” and Klmsis, ( bought . 


i'. 


id 


39 


41 


here means 


42- 1 


49 . 


.. . suitable " and Kbasas, “ (bought In Oal* 

teat thav coma tn help build tha tem, 1 ic. 

£?. l£ otd@Mti.af Lina » bo a rubne. Tin' P«rn ™ 

railed aa a part of tls litur*? of AM.. * I»tivai. and th, 
rubric directs the reciter to turn back and «!»■■* *y” 
tha liturgy. Unfortunately the catch words tell.ng hin 
Where to begin hie repetition, must have stood m a p 
t It now btuta -w.. For 

utber nations Kt Styth »"d ^ S - E - 

Oxford, 1933, ehs. MU . .. 

Tkis line I Uve conjectural!? restored m translating. 
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vi, 2. Scatered from cdL vji r 24. 25. 

10. Con jectura lly restored by analog with previous lines, 

11 and 12 are cqnjecturally restored. 

13, ef. the Arabic 'flJtutf. which in the second stem means 

“ cause stomach*: ache ", 

psat,- cf, the Arable fit, “ col lap#* ", psrp \ 9 plural, 

10 and 17 are eonjecturally restored. 

23. nhfof; Montgomery has. satisfactorily explained this word- 
JAOS, T.TTT j 119. 

32, fdr Imperfect from the root WDY. 

te' rqm : I take for Arabic rauq , " tent" " canopy ", " curtain 

3fl, yhnfr ICt perfect of BNH, employed like the prophetic perfect 
in Hebrew. 

3T. ]/u Ifn, 1 hophal of 'ATM; ef. Arabic ’atams. 

43. tTim: “kids”; ao Epstein. Friedrich, and Albright. Cf. the 
sing, ll'a Jn col. tiii, J &, 

47* In this and tbe following lines I read with Montgomery ym f 
u " instead of yn t wine. 

51, kfam: r take to bo £ *Ub ? (or. "as it were'*) shame" 
Cf* the Arabic hafam, “ fear ” " shun* " u hashfulness ", 

32 Jtfat} I also read k sat. Lines 51 and 52 I take to be intielpa- 
tory of the two following lines. 

o3, rfat; probably for rh m t, “ wombs " the m having been dUlec tally 
changed to t ht kindred labial *. 

54. dfcm; Montgomery's identification of this with iikrtfn in Isa. G7* 
S is both brilliant and convincing; cLdAOF, LlH, 121. As in «? 
many agricultural cult rituals, the acme of the festival was be* 
tiered to l>e a divine marital union. For Babylonia, cf* the 
writer's AliHcrUtiHfOus Babylonian Inscription#, p. 34 ff.; 
AreAaeofogp gnd the Bible, dth ed-, p. 34S, and Th* Royal 
Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, p, 259 f. For Egypt. Setbe. 
Dramotische Texts eu aitfgyptiscten Mystmcnspielen, p. 83 3. 

Til, 115. dqt: dqq in the ivth stem of the Arabic means ** examine 1 ' 

31. ykr: ef. the Arabic KRR, 

32. ‘afan: cf. the Arabic fat, make small ", “damage ”, 

3d. hd; I follow Ginsberg and Albright in regarding hd as a short 
Hpellmg of Uadad, analogous to Adda of the EhAmarna tab¬ 
lets. See JPOS t XIV, l£*, n. 14Y, 

srp \ : ctm *| ie Arabic GFF, one of the meanings of which is 
“ hollow V GPT also occurs in Ben Sira 40: is, where the 
allows of the wady " would make much better sense than 
that Which the Greek translator derived by rendering It 
' N P d ’* ar In tic form GPFlT it occurs in Prov. 

3. where another meaning of tbe Arabic root, "crowd" 
worn to fit, but where the LXX rendered by cpi kritcra, 
M upon strength "* 
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4r: perhaps to be transliterated fr or fr, means, as in Poem 
I, ii, 16, M mountain It is from this word for ** mountain ", 
I believe, that our word M Syria ” is derived, and not from 
Assyria, by attrition, gpt fr would then be the ‘ hollow 
of the mountain ” or 41 Celo-Syria ”, which was in later times 
the land of Hadad. 

38. lm: both here and in the next line I take to be the negative 

lam as in Arabic (many Arabisms survive in these texts) 
and not the Hebrew lama as Albright does. 
thi: I take to be the equivalent of Ar. tfYS and not with 
Albright, of Ar. tfSY. The sibilants In these texts were not 
as clearly differentiated as in later times. 

39. niq: while 8QQ means primarily to “ split ", the 2nd stem of 

the Arabic means " pronounce distinctly ”, I take it here to 
mean “ recite 

53. gpnuyagr is, as Virolleaud has perceived, another compound 

name. Poem III, 8. 15 makes it the vine-god, but here he 
is equated with Alein. 

54. b: the variant text (Syria, XIII, 158), reads bn, “ son , which, 

in the context, gives a much better meaning. 

4lmt: the Hebrew falmaiccth, “the shade of Moth". 

65 f. The lacuna. ere supplied from the text publiehed in 

XIII. 166. . ... . 

mm ym: “ pwple ol Yam'. Yam i. the per«.n.»«d eee. 
Apparently the .ea-people. are addrea«d here a. .hade. along 

with Gepen-w-Agar. . ... n . 

56. pr’i: Virolleaud regards this as a feminine plural of the Hebrew 
par oh, and so gains the meaning “ princesses . I regard it 
as an earlier form of the Hebrew paroh. The t in pr t wou 
account for the final * in Hebrew. Why the fem.mne cnding 
should have been added in Semitic, we can only conjecture. 
One thinks of the ascendency of queen Tiy over Amenophi. 
Ill, but there may have been some other cause. 

67 ' ^ Egypt^n* war-god. Mont. “Th. prid. ol Pharaoh, 

th, mighty on. of Mont." ia a r.f.r,nc. to th. atato. oltte 
Egyptian '.train in th. ancMtry of th. maker. of Ota 
a.the refermc. to th. ^ p«pl« — «■ ,WtL 


▼iii, 11 
13 


20 . 


tk: from X1£Y. 

cf. th. Assyrian *”**“•' ^ . bit „f 
rt . virolleaud’s copv has ibr a, but he 

Ibr'a. does not. 

w. qnh: from QNN. “ fl<« ”»" cud P ?l * , „ 

22f.r« imm, literally, who art not stopped . 

32. thm: from the root WHM. 

47. gpn ^agr: completed from col. vii, 53. 
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2 . 

2-5. 

9. 

12 . 


17. 


16. 

19. 


43. 


44. 


45. 

46. 


Appendix 

psltm: cf. the Arabic fascia, which, in the 4th stem, has the 
meaning I have assigned the word here. 

These lines are difficult and the translation uncertain. 
bk: I take for the 3 pers. perf. from BKY. 
msm,': the final m‘ is regarded by Virolleaud as a particle to 
strengthen the meaning of the verb. I regard it rather as 
employed with l as a compound preposition. On '« ns, cf. the 
Arabic * amaia, which in the 2nd and 4th stems means “ make 
whole ”, “ restore to health 
titan.' cf. the Arabic SNN. 
brt: cf. the Talmudic &<reth, “ soot”, “ sediment 
elm: in this context, not “ gods ”, but “weeds”; cf. the 
Akk. alam d. 

r’umm: cf. the Assyr. rimu. 

ffmn: cf. the Eth. gaman, " violare ”. 

trmmt: from the root RMM. 

ttevt: perhaps from the root PV with infixed reflexive t, which, 
after <f has become ?. Cf. the Arabic <fiy&' “ brightness ”. 
rpem: the Hebrew r*pha‘im% cf. Ps. 88: 11. 
rtaym. is, like the name ofeyn, to be connected with the Hebrew 
word ellah, allon, “terebinth"; cf. e. g., Gen. 35: 4 and 8. 

I take it that here the spirits of the terebinths are thought to 
have died with Alein. 
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Corrections to Vol. 52, pages 221-231 

222, col. i, 23 for ht'eh read ht eh. 
line 25 for falmm read fa imm. 

224, line 5 for “ who purifies ” read “ at the source of ”. 

line 21 for “ the god Ded ” read ** El-Ded ”. 

line 23 for “the storehouse (T) ” read “a resting-place”. 

lines 29 and 34 for “ cold-places ” read ** heights ”. 

lines 31-33 read “the lord; his legs shall reach the footstool; his 

head shall reach its top. Then Ashtar, the wise ”, etc. 

22o. lines 6-9a and 27b-30a read “overcame her. Like the longing of 
a \oung con for her calf, like the longing of a ewe for her lamb, so 
was the longing of Anath for the shrine of Baal, 
line 24 for “ is dust ” read “ the burning one **. 
liw. 25 for “ of the fleshless ” read “ verily I will make them ”. 

226, line 5 for “borne” read "begotten”, 
line 15 read “ his feet he set on a footstool ”. 
line 22 for “ the god ” read “ El ”. 

line 31 for ** while " read “ there ". 

227, line 47 for “ god ” read “ El ”. 

228, line 12 for " cold regions " read “ heights ”. 
line 31 for “ god ” read “ El ”. 


A STORY OF VIEEAMA'S BIRTH AJX D ACCESSION 
JL B. Em^>trati 

YaJ-E UsiVtKSrTY 

The Vetilapaneavifisat i in its various Sanskrit versions stows a 
considerable number of interpolations. Some of these are found 
only in one manuscript or gioup of manuscripts., otters have become 
integral parts of a version. One of the former type will be pre¬ 
sented in this article, and another will be described. These will 
complete the list of all such insertions which hare been found in 
available manuscripts. Consequently, it seems useful to classify all 
the interpolations and to indicate the- rationale of their insertion. 
Two types emerge from the mass and will he treated after a short 
preliminary account of the versions and plan of the work. 

The versions of the story -collection known as the YetUapanca- 
viMati are five in Dumber according to the hand books on Sanskrit 
literature . 1 Of these, Somadeva's and Ksemendra’s versions (in the 
HathaSiiritsagam and the BrhatkatMmaiijarE respectively) may 
for our purpose be regarded as two version* of one original, the 
Brhatkiitha, Their subject-matter is identical in the Yetilapanca- 
vin*flti section. Jambhaladatta and Sivadlsa provide a second and 
4 third independent version. The shadowy Vaitabhadasa version 
is, as I hope to show at some later time, nothing but a so version 
of Sivadasa, if it may be dignified with even as much independence 
as this. We have, then, to deal with three independent versions. 
Of these the Brhatkatha versions and the givadaB* version agree i 
their general outline. There ie a frame-story in * hl f *“/ 
Vikrama (this and several other names are used) and the h i 
inhabited corpse set out on the road to the false ascefae the reMfc. 
telling stories on the way, and, when they finally arrive, the t , 
following the instructions of the vet, Ha, outwits the' «*«■ The 
niZ on the road tells S4 stories, the conclusion of the o _ 

being the 35th story which makes up the number 0Itt.JW 
U stories in these versions agree iu subject-matter though ,.v d^e 
handles the details in a manner which is d.fTeren n , and ^ 
pendent of. the Bfha tkathi versions. We must conclude thet these 

■The " aaonymv Rreeaeion " -Weh Uhte Am^rVe'vlirlioe. 

be disregarded, aince it is uaer# j P ■ ^ 
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24 stones and no other were found in the original Vetalapanca- 
vinsati. Jambhaladatta's version, on the other hand, within the 
same frame has 25 stories told by the vetdla .* 

(1) This discrepancy in the number of the vetdla's stories results 
from the first type of interpolation. Extra stories, namely, are 
given to the vetdla. Three of Jambhaladatta’s stories are found in 
no other version and together with 22 of the original stories make 
up the 25 of his version. My manuscripts for this version, few as 
they are, yet divide into two groups on the basis of the stories 
retained from the original stock. One only, Cambridge Add. MS. 
1655, which comes from Nepal, omits the two stories which in the 
Brhatkatha versions are numbers 17 and 18, in Sivadasa 16 and 17. 
The other manuscripts (viz. India Office Sanskrit MS. 3108 rEgge- 
hng 4097], Oxford MS. Wilson 242c [Aufrecht, Oxford Catalogue 
317; this is a copy of the India Office manuscript], and MS. 144 
m Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College , 

V °j‘ 10 ?^ 411 fr ° m Ben « aI » 0lnit the Brhatkatha stories 12 

and 14, Sivadasa 11 and 13. The omission of these stories in pref¬ 
erence to others may be rationalized for the second group. The 
12th story of the Brhatkatha versions describes the winning of a 
bnde who lived in a world under the sea, and to this extent is simi- 

„ lv ? dAsa ' 8 And Ksemendra’s story 8, Somadeva’s 7. The 
Brhatkatha story 14 leads up to the “ Laugh and Cry motif” * 
which is employed again in Brhatkatha story 23, Sivadasa 22. But 
such a rationalization, weak and subjective as it is, cannot be 
applied, so far as I can see, to the omission which the other manu- 
scnpt makes. This curious state of affairs indicates perhaps that 
Jambhaladatta’s version originally included the 24 stories of the 
other versmns plus three other stories, and that later redactors, 
offended by the discrepancy between the tide of the collection and 
the inclusion of 27 stories, in one way or another ousted a minimal 
num er o stories. \S hether this is the true explanation or not, we 


tke VetZtrl* ? , l * 1 C ° nU,ned iD ^ J^bhaladatta'. Version of 
tke (vol 4 of the American Oriental Series,. New 

Ha%en: Amencan Oriental Society, 1034, introduction. 

So designated by Bloomfield in hi. article in JA08 38 . 54 - 89 . 

traD8l,lt,on °( thb v "sion add. further evidence to the 

introdued i I **** ° f 27 W <***“*• C1 - the 

introduction of the work cited in note 2. 
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can safely assume that Jambhaladatta’s version has an interpola¬ 
tion of three stories, and that the manuscripts give additional evi¬ 
dence that the original Vetalapahcavihsati put 24 stories in the 
vet&a’s mouth. 

Other interpolations of this type are found, but the results are 
less complex and do not establish themselves as permanent features 
of a recension. In three of the remaining cases the insertion is 
made in the same place, immediately before the vetdln a final story 
with its unanswerable riddle. (In Jambhaladatta s version the case 
is not so; one original story intervenes between the interpolat 
stories and the final storv.) These insertions are undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the title will admit of one more story and the 
redactor had a good story to tell. The bibliography of ihest inser 

tions follows. 0 , 

In some manuscripts of Ksemendra an abstract of Banas 
Kadambari in 78 slol-as was inserted. This interpolation 1 have 

treated in JRAS, 1933, pp. 821-830. . . ... 

India Office Sanskrit MS. 2239 (Eggeling 4096), which is attr - 
bated to Vallabhadasa, inserts a tale whose theme is that of the 
“ Judgment of Solomon.” The text of this story is printed m the 
Catalogue. Manuscript 470 of Bhandarkar>s Report on S«a"A /or 
Sanskrit MSS. Bombay Presidency 1SS7-91 is .dent.cal with this 
India Office manuscript Of the two other manuscripts ^.buted 
to Vallabhadasa which I have seen, one is incomplete, the othe 
contains no trace of this inserted story. . aTW i 

India Office Sanskrit MSS. 2688c (Eggeling « 95 > 

(Eggeling 4094, Uhle's B), which represent in general Siveda«i. 

version, are at the end contaminated with M"” 

Thev contain SivadSsa’s stories 1 to 23, then Mmjnd«s3 4 
and 25 (the conclusion of the frame-story), giving Jti^her 25 
stories to the retain. Ksemendra's story 23 correspon -n 
to Sivadisa’s 22, but the two versions ivork o.it the ■ 
different ways that the stories were evidently regarded^ the 
taminator mi essentially different. Here we have, as it were, 

' “kVmlXlri’pTc of Sivadasa has an ^ 

the story*on pp. 130-131 of his complete translation 
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version. 4 The story is told by the refold, but Uhle nowhere indi¬ 
cates its exact position in the manuscript. 

(2) In the second type of interpolation there is an addition to 
the frame-story, usually giving some account of the previous history 
and relationship of the king, the ascetic, and the corpse. The posi¬ 
tion of the addition is variable. Sometimes it is merely tacked on 
at the beginning or at the end of the complete Vetalapancavihsati, 
occasionally it is more carefully inserted somewhere in the frame- 
story. 

Uhle, in his article “ Eine sanskritische Parallele zu einer 
Erzahlung in Galanos’ Uebersetzung des Pancatantra ” in ZDMO 
*.3 (1869), pp. 443-452, published the text and a translation of a 
story added at the end of his manuscript g. Unlike most of this 
class of interpolations, it has to do with the king’s use of the magic 
powers which he gained by his ordeal in the Vetalapancavihsati. 
It is an instance of the application of the parakdyapravesavidyd 
and, as such, was further treated by Bloomfield in his article 44 On 
the art of entering another's body" in Proc. Amer. Philosophical 
Society, lvi (1917), pp. 1-43. 

At the beginning of manuscript 353, described in Peterson, 
Report on a Search for Sanskrit MSS. Bombay Circle 1884-86, p. 
396, there is a short introductory story written in such bad Sanskrit 
and so corrupt that publication is impossible. In it a digambara 
K$antiiila at the end of a long “ transformation contest * with his 
pupd Govinda kills him and hangs his corpse on a tree. We 
undoubtedly have here a previous history of the re/d Jo-corpse, but 
no connection is made in the manuscript between it and the main 
storj. I hope to discuss this story at some later date in connection 
with the introductoiy story of the Tibetan and Mongolian versions 
of the Vetalapancavihsati. 


The motif of " three boys born under the same star” 


The thret remaining insertions are concerned with an accretion 
to the Vikraraa-legend which does not occur widely elsewhere, but 
ye seems, from the variety of forms in which it occurs, to be a 
fairly persistent floating element in the Vikrama-cycle. This is 
e story of the birth at the same time of three boys, one of whom 


J VOK 9 ° f th€ SeriM “M*«terwerke Oriental- 

lscher Literaturen", MQnchen, 1&24. 
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is Vikrama. The other two are respectively the sons of a potter and 
an oil-maker. A prediction is made that one shall kill the other 
two and become king. The oil-maker’s son becomes, after different 
vicissitudes in each version, the vetfila- corpse; the potter s son 
becomes the false ascetic of the frame-story. In the introductory 
story to Uhle’s manuscript a 8 the potter deceitfully befriends the 
oil-maker’s son, who apparently knows nothing of the prediction, 
and hangs him on a tree. He is then forced to flee the country, but 
returns in the disguise of a digambara, the false ascetic. 

Hindi version of the Vetalapancavinsati 7 contains the same inci¬ 
dent (as well as the preceding account of the seduction of an ascetic 
by a courtesan); the details are so similar to those of a that we 
may infer some close connection between the two accounts, t mus 
be noticed that a does not have the three verses introducing the 
frame-story in the place where they are given in the usua \ 
text of Sivadasa; if it had them at all, it was on t e irs o 10 o 
the manuscript, which ltas disappeared. Nor does 1 ave e 
introductory prose sentence which identifies the king an 
The patching on of the preliminary story has been done with some 


"long preliminary story in India Office MS. 2688c (EggeUng 
4095), the text of which is given below, has already n s 
used in the Catalogue. The three boys appear again here, the^rea¬ 
son for their simultaneous birth is different, an some o 
quent details differ also from those of a. e 01 mM the 
voluntarily acts a corpse at first, but later .» failed and b«omes th 

reMIu-inbabited corpse : the potter's son, as a yog*". 

king with jewels and by a ruse causes the fang to .Me p.rroff 

body, while he enters th e fang's body. Vkrama succeeds ,n regam 

•Text in tffV riii. 1, PP- H; translation In volume cited 1. note 4. 


pp. 3-10. 

• ARM rill. 1. p. 95, critical not* on 5. S3. 4 Grwtp of 

T Oesterley, BaitM Pachisi, > • n [F. F. Arbuthnotl. 

Hindoo Stories collected and co a r .. to t j, tf VctAlapaflca- 

London, 1891, pp. 1031**. ^ i„„ ot the Hindi 

vifiiati, which is merely a son }oru The Marathi version 

version, containing all the incident, of tb.t ver.iou ' „ rote, 

of th. Vetalapaflcavihiati ha.. been tran..a<ed b,^ K 

is srrxv — — 

differs not at all from the Hindi version. 
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ing his own body again, the potter’s son again becomes a yogin and 
comes to the king’s court a second time with a magic copper vessel 
with which he wins Vikrama’s favor. Then the main cycle of 
stories begins. The twofold winning of the king’s favor is necessi¬ 
tated by the two attempts made on his life, but bad workmanship 
must be seen in the similarity of the two incidents. 

Jambhaladatta’s version has an account in the final frame-stoiy 
gi\en by the vetdla himself of his previous history. It is markedly 
different from the two forms of the story which have just been 
given, and yet some points of resemblance can be seen. The vetdla 
was originally an oil-maker who was befriended and instructed in 
magic by a jfuinin. But he defrauded the jndnxn’s former pupil 
and in consequence of the jndnxn's curse became a vetdla. The 
former pupil then gained the king’s favor as an ascetic. It is evi¬ 
dent that the former pupil corresponds to the potter’s son of the 
other tv»o versions and that we have here the same story without 
the apparatus of the simultaneous births.® It must be observed 
that only the Bengal manuscripts have this story; the Nepal manu¬ 
script shows no trace of it. This probably means that the original 
> ersion of Jambhaladatta, like the Brhatkatha versions and 
Sivadasa’s version knew nothing of this story. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh’s Legends of Vxkrmadxttya (Allahabad, 
Tlu- Indian Press, 1913) purports to be an English translation of 
Lallfi Lai’s Singhdsan Battisi , i. e. the Hindi version of the 
Sinhasanadvatrinsika or Vikramacarita. As in the Jainistic ver¬ 
sion of the \ ikramacarita there is a drastic rearrangement of the 
frame-story, following in the main that of the Jainistic version. 
The first and second statuettes tell the history of king Vikrama. 
In the tale of the second are found those incidents of Yikrama’s 
life which the Jainistic version gives to the first statuette. In 
addition to them there is the tale of three boys born under the same 
star, in a highly condensed form. The demon conquered by Vi¬ 
krama tells him of the simultaneous birth of Vikrama, an oil- 
maker, and a potter. The potter with the aid of his deity had 
killed the oil-maker and hung his body in a tree and was about to 
overcome the king by assuming the form of an ascetic and going 
t rough the procedure familiar to us in the conclusion of the 


* Cf. Chic's translation ot thia story in the volume cited in note 4, and 

the remarks in the introduction to that volume, pp. xrx-xxxi. 
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frame-story of the Vetalapaficavifisati. (My summary includes all 
the essential points of Singh's test and is little shorter than it,) 
Other versions of this story of u three boys horn under the same 
star" have not turned up. It occurs in no text of any antiquity 
except that of Jembhaladatta, and there its form is secondary to 
the other versions and, as we hare seen, it is probable that the ind 
dent is not- an integral part of the original test as composed by 
Jambhaladatta. Lflliu LaTa version of the Vikramacarita was com¬ 
posed in the early years of the 19th century. The two interpola¬ 
tions can, of course, not be dated. The evidence of the versions, 
then, points to a late date for the addition of the story to the e\* 1c , 
the subject-matter and details of the story (e + g. the part played by 
astrology) do not make such a date necessary, though admittedly 
they are very much at home in modern India. 


Interpolation Indin Office MS. £6SSc* 

In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in tke Library of fie 
India Office, part vii, pp. 15634, this interpolation is summarised. 
The manuscript is modem, with no date. It is evident from the 
incorrectness of the text, as will be seen in the critical notes to the 
text here given, that the insertion was not made primarily in this 
manuscript, but was found in the manuscript from which it was 
copied. The insertion occupies about 18 complete folios. 

The following analysis gives the main points m the story: 

1. Birth of the three boys, including Vikrama; prophecy. 


^2. 3 Tikruma pretends madness to escape hia elder brothers ^ 

Bhartrbari becomes king. 4-6* , . , . 

3. Bhartrhan and the fruit of immortality. He abdicates in 

favor of Burmuklia. §§ 7-9* , , 

4. A eat, Durmukha and thereafter one king ™h day. 

Jack ala prophesy in Vikrama’s hearing that he null be king. § 10- 

5. Vikrauia i« helped on his way to Hjjain by an nimuka § t. 
fi. Vikrauia becomes king and overcomes the rSfcfOM. 

1. The oil-maker hangs in the midst of corpses in a eemek , , 

the potter leaves Ujjain. § H* . . , 

8 The potter, become yogin, gives \ikrama J ( ^ e B _ 

him into entering a pact’s body, while he enters Vikrama body. 

I IS. 
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9. Parrots are slaughtered, and the Yikrama-parrot comes into 
Vidyavati’s possession. §§ 16-20. 

10. With her help Vikrama regains his body and the potter 
becomes a crow. §§ 21-23. 

11. The episode of the king’s wives and the oil-maker. The 
oil-maker is slain and hanged on a tree. §§ 24-26. 

12. The potter gains the body of a yogin and comes to Vikrama 
with a magic vessel. § 27. 

The Persian version of the Vikramacarita ■ contains a consider¬ 
able part of this material. In its frame-story the birth of Vikrama 
is narrated in a form very similar to the prefixed story in some of 
the manuscripts of the Jain Vikramacarita. 10 Then follows an 
account of how Bhartrhari came to the throne and at his wife’s 
instigation drove Vikrama into exile. After this come the inci¬ 
dents numbered 3, 4, and 6 above. The frame-story concludes 
with an account of the magic throne. In the story of the 7th 
statuette we have our incidents 8-10. Details of these stories are 
in general similar to those in our text. Some connexion between 
the two accounts must be assumed, but in view of the lack of other 
versions we can say little more than that both are representatives 
of floating legends about Vikrama. A more detailed examination 
of some of the incidents is given below. 

The story-content of our text is basically simple. The main tale 
is that discussed above, the motif of u three boys born under the 
same star ” and their struggles for the throne. The chief struggle 
is that between A ikrama and the potter; it is carried on by means 
of the parapindapravexavidyd. Of the four versions of Vikrama’s 
adventures with this art treated by Bloomfield, that contained in 
the Persian \ ikramacarita is in the main nearest in detail to ours, 
though it does not correspond exactly. Its yogin is, of course, not 
equated with a potter, nor is he connected in any wav with the false 
ascetic of the \ etalapancavinsati. For other divergences I refer to 
Bloomfield’s article. 

The stories of the fruit of immortality and Vikrama’s winning of 
the kingdom from the demon appear together again, not only in 
the Persian \ ikramacarita, but also in the Jainistic version. The 

•Leacallier, Le TrOne Enchant*, Kew York. 1817. I am indebted to the 
Library of Harvard University for an inter-library loan of this rare book. 

Edgerton, Vikrama'M Adventure «; text in HOB 27, 241-244, translation 
26, 263-266. 
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latter story is found also in the Prabandhacintamani. 11 In the 
Jain Vikramacarita these stories are numbers 4 and 5 in the frame- 
story* Kor the former -story there is a close correspondence in detail 
between these three versions* The fruit passes through the hands 
of the same people and in the same order. Other versions contained 
In other texts of the Yikramacfliita show differences in detail. In 
the latter story our test ie closest to the Jain Yi kr a iatc arita, 
Neither has an actual battle between the king and the demon* while 
in. the other two versions a battle does bike place, 1 he king in our 
version, when told that he will live to he one hundred years old, 
says: imwift 'ymi Hunyai>i patitam, ?j pi nUdk ikai/i hunt . In the 
Jain Vikramaearita his words are: mam& V^sx d&nyaitt pah tain, 
tarhi tvayd rarsam ekum samadhikaiii nyunam w karamyauiA' 
The Frabandhacinthtaam has no exact parallel for the first half of 
this speech, and its wording is different for the second. In t e 
Persian version this incident is given, but it has no bearing on the 
final outcome of the king's struggles with the demon; the whole 
story is loose-jointed in this version. For these two inci^ cuts t c 
Jain Vikramacarita seems to be the source for our text. 


The incident of the interpretation of the cries of jackal differs 
somewhat in its details in the Persian Vikramacarita. There ^ 1 - 
kramA «m>e* to Uiiaiu with his patron, a man from Gvzv* 




i' In TawncyV tVMfclation* pp. 4-5. 


Indra to guard tilt- kingdom and cl 
wrcstl*. the demon ia worsted, and 
false atretic who is to upP'- , * r - 



motif of Hihdu fiction '% AJP 
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The “ life-index ** tree (saubhagya vrksa, §8.7) as a “passive” 
index is frequent in Hindu folklore, but instances in Sanskrit 
literature are so rare that its use here is important, though it is of 
late date and undoubtedly based on modern folklore. It is to be 
added to the cases of the motif in Ruth Norton’s article u The 
Life-index: a Hindu fiction-motif ” in Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield, p. 220. It should be noted that here the index is intro¬ 
duced with extreme casualness without any statement of its selection 
or assignment; this is unlike the general tendency pointed out in 
the article just referred to, p. 223. The incident is not found in 
the Persian Vikramacarita. 

Of the other incidents, that of the ulmuka is imperfectly moti¬ 
vated and rather unintelligible; we may suspect that it suffers from 
omission of some important points in the manuscript. The latter 
part of the incident numbered 11 above is also suspiciously obscure; 
some omission has certainly taken place and this may be responsi¬ 
ble for the obscurity. 

Most of the verses in the text are found elsewhere in Sivadasa’s 
Vetalapancavinaati and are repeated later in this manuscript in 
their usual places. For vss. 2-4 see Uhle p. 5 and critical notes; 
vs. 6, Uhle p. 17, vs. 23 (also Vikramacarita in Jainistic and Brief 
recensions, BOS 27, 364); vs. 7, Uhle p. 11, vs. 26(24); vs. 10, 
Uhle p. 11, vs. 31(29); vs. 11, cf. Uhle p. 6, vs. 12 and Boehtlingk 
Indische Spruche 998(379). Vs. 8 is Boehtlingk 5161 (2330). The 
famous stanza describing the “ nine jewels ” of Vikrama’s court 
(vs. 9) is discussed fully by Weber in his article “ Ueber das 
Jyotirvidibharanam.” l * The verse is found in the Jyotirvidabha- 
rana xxii. 10. The verse in rathoddhata meter (vs. 5) is not in 
Boehtlingk. The introductory narrative verse is not found 
elsewhere. 

The manuscript is badly written with numerous corruptions, bad 
sandhi, etc. In general I have tacitly corrected the sandhi, record¬ 
ing the manuscript readings only where there may be room for 
difference of opinion. One or two instances of corruption seem to 
be of more than casual interest. At § 11.2 the ms. has jdcate for 
ydcate, at § 13.24 s&h&jya for s&hdyyarh. There are several cases 
of double sandhi: § 1.13 tasyftrtham for tasyd artham ; § 2. last line 
sagarbh&bharan (ms. °r at) for sagarbha abhavan. In the episode 


* ZDMG 22. 708-730, especially 722-723. 
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in § 10 the ms. writes throughout vanig- for vanig -. Everywhere 
except at § 19.4 and 13 pihjara is read for pahjara , and I have 
retained it in the text. Likewise I have retained ujjayan i, which is 

written throughout except at § 6.24. 

A number of new or lexical words appear. There are three unre¬ 
corded names of coins: Hv&Alca, m., “marked with Si'a or 
“having a lucky mark”*?), §16.6, §18.14; mjatamudri, f. 
(§ 16.12) and raupyamxtdrH , f. (§ 18.14), “silver coin. The last 
two are synonymous; sicdnka is the smallest coin, next in 'alue 
come these last two, then the dindra. 

pulinda (§ 16.7 ff.) appears in this text synonymous with mrgayu 
and tyidha ; the meaning “ hunter ” is an easy development from 
the recorded meanings “ barbarian, mountaineer. 

dhdtar (§§ 4.3, 14.3, 19.14) seems to be used as an expletive. It 
can hardly be anything but the vocative * oh creator! ” but the use 

seems peculiar. Cf. uidhdtar (§ 25.11). 

bahuvayaska, “ of great age ” (§ 27.2) is not recorded. 
xihdyasin, “heavenly one” (§ 13.17) is an emendation, but a 
fairly sure one; not previously recorded. 

vohittha , “ship” (§ 10.10) is recorded as a lexical word of neuter 
gender. It is treated here as masculine with samdydntam in agree¬ 
ment with it. Considering the bad state of the text, samilyatam 
would be almost equally good; but variation in gender even of 
common words is frequent in this text, and t e emen a ion 

U “ W (§ 21.3 ff.) is also known from the Panca- 
tantra; see Edgerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed , 1, o 

“muiSnulv., gender not determinable, “ bedstead ” (§ 13.7). The 
normal Sanskrit forms are manca and mancala We m y p«»» 
the Hindi words mdc mid macdn; the latter is ,n part responsible 

for the form of our word. 

nUpidya, “having cooked’ (§ 19. last line). With me» 
ing beside the attested “having caused to npen,” compare the two 

not recorded. Our word is, however, an emendation 

couriyaU (§ 10.11) is a denominative verb from am™, the ms. 

however is hardly to be trusted. ,, 

The late stem duhiU for duhilr is found at § 21.9 in the acc. g. 
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mid at § 21.1 as prior member of a compound; Waefcernagel, &Uin- 
ditehe Qmmmatik, 3,165a. 

The stem sresthi k found at § 18/20 and other passages, in the 
epd> dnttakedre&ihi, instead of the stem sresphin, 

^The late usage of eiu at the end of compounds, discussed by 
Wackemagel 3 200 f, is seen certainly in phataikam. (g 7.2) and 
frftifa rattan (g 15.3) and probably in ytigtndraikah (g 9.1), though 
this latter may be ail instance of double sandhi for yoglndra zkah. 

A comparatively rare type of compound is seen in vastavvwoQUa 

($ 21*7); Waekeraagel 2.95ea. 

The nominal construction replacing finite verb forms seems to 
have caused the author or copyists occasional difficulties. In a few 
cases the nominative subject appears instead of the instrumental 
*!“ a Deutcr P aasivp Participle: g 2.5 viffi&k# tndiacanam smtul 
mjam «ffm samfihuya bhanitam; §2.9 manoramA Ultra gait* 
mjam cep fm wm&kuya Jcdryam hhanilam; §3.2 raja 'pi 
jyolirvido hrdhmanan uhuya karyarh bhamtam (emendation to 
rdpui ]6 very easy). Conversely, the instrumental instead of the 
nominative is found with an active participle: g 7.6 bruhmanena Ud 
phatarn rdjne dat tarda; § 15,19 rujm C ai 'kM* gafah (emenda- 
t]on either to rapi or to gaiam is in order). The instrumental seems 
0 occur oven with a finite verb: § 15.27 rdjfid J kfanam vicintyd 'ha 
(rfljij i& a very easy emendation). 

The uncertainty ns to gender which has been mentioned above 
involves mnMuhne and neuter nouns. At §1.13 sniioraia i 8 treated 
os neuter. At § 6.*2 trtUnta, which is reported ns only rarely 
neuter, is treated as neuter. At §13.91 Mudm is treated as 
neuh r. At s 19.9, the only passage where the gender can be deter- 

, • ,h a “ « “™»«- % 13.19: mjanx tram pare. 

-* ^ bat * ^ ■** 

The manuscript begins with the two introductory verses, Ohio p. 
b, vss, l and 2, Then its test is os follows- ' P 

as id ujjayano raja sarvabhnumo 1 'tfthipriyah 
yasmad ujjayani probhun nagari >vh Wfiv.tt (f) 

? '■ tas y» fSjSo ave hharye ilslirh visalgte manoramn «, > t i 
visalaks. auhhaga manoranw durbhagu. visiltbl dvau putrau 
ausuve, manorarea vendhya. taya dntitare: dhatut, kto to™ 


n 
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kathaih mama puirotpattir bhavet* ekflda manorAiUEi siddtiaaena- 
b rat ] n m n agam I pam gatra prSnjaLira k]'tvil sthiti bhnt. siddhasenae 
tu tam dinamannsa/n 2 vilokja saffitehanL aha : aho manorame mama 
hitikath kimartham agaia *Bt. tayo ‘ktam: sviminu abam annpatya 
durbhaga ca kim karomi. abam apt purodhosah 3 prasadat kathatia 
sipatyi bhavami, mannsi babiidiuara vic&rya bhatantarii rnn- 
hanubhavani vijniya aaranaib agam. 4 biibrnanenQ T ktayii: kfttnatn 
atra tistha. yatha bhavatyi tathil mania brabmanve 5 Minirii 
bhanilam : bho sarvisSth varam dfidiai, a&ap&tja ’ham punar 
da vita, in ami 'nugraham bhavata kathaiii a a kriyate, taevarthaih 
tava T rfcham ce ManTiti yiivad dhomain vfdhiya hutfi^esam piivasapin- 
d flirt abhiniantritam* dvayoh bare ^rpayimb ity uktva yojiia- 
kundinfikarti gstvi bomaifj krtva homase^amiaiii pindadvayam 
abhinaantrya tayor haste? dattvo ’vaca: bho brabmam, imam pindarii 
fayiibne snatvi snddbatiiatailena dipakafsi navlnam prajvllyo 
ManmukhTbhriy a nu tanamrt pat re T krtva bboksyase. tava putru 
bhavisyati, Ynr&nmir uama 5 bTfikmavidam snestkah. abo manOf&me 
nijantahpure gatvai Vnm krtva bboksysse. tava putro bhavievati 
yasya £ak&h prthivySfli calisyati,, uimatah prasiddbci vikramadityab, 

knndarpa iva riipidhyo harivaj 11 janavallabhab 
samudra iva maryadl l<f k^amayi pribivlsramah (3) 
himakundendutulyabhab &urah ErfryaisimirmfiJah 51 
niinamocl ssugaitdhad h yah saury* 12 mniasamab sad a (3} 
namadanaparo nit vain ninSdhatmaparayapah 
aue kan rpaiisi rah&am abky arcitasasauah. 1 s (4) 

§ 2. Idpsafi M tava putro bhavisyati. nijakyam gaccha. tato 
manorama aotsaka 14 pmdam adaya nijarajahhavanc J gamat. 
gatva vitarya : udyadine raja Mama sanaipv katham ssmayiiti. 
bhavata ko virodhah. visalaksisaimpe gatva yice: adya mama 
siianadinam, rajanam 10 mania grhfi presaya. viaalaksl tarhaianaih 
srntvi nijam tetlni sam&huya bhanitain: bho sumale gyiia raj an nib 
gatvai ^vam vada mama vakyeaa r adyndme manoraniaya saha 
vastavyam. si rajasanilpe gatva karnc tadvsco lapitvi punar agat:. 
mqnorami tatra gatva nijarh cetirh saniahuya kiryam bhanilam . 
bho 37 <a#ke kiunbbakaragthad ekarii uavinarit mrtpatram mam 
nlyatam. l “ cetiki Tiditavrttinta lB Mililayam 20 ig*tya knmbha- 
karavndhiim aha: kaialaiimini 11 gangs ninnommai 5 kam mrtpa- 
tram vacate. M tayo Tciatn: kimarthsim. cetika’ba: aiddhaaennm ” 
manoriiniavn ekah pindo dattah, aktaiii pa ■ iaafloriinie f ima 
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pindam gatvii nutans mrtpatrc krtvS, bhoksyase. tava mahannbha- 
vah putro bhavisyati. stv Ftkarnya kulalakaminl 24 manohladath 
k ri v lL oavlnam mrtpatrnm akam ad ay a svayam eva manqrainiinti- 
kam asaaada. t&Smiim eva ♦ ♦ , Si cetikaya - a yamuna tailakarim 
prarthita: suddhatailam rajni yacttte*” yamuna taikm grkitva 
inane ramnntikam agacehat. tato manorama simtvo 'danmukhibhuya 
mrtpatre pindarii krtva yavad bhuiikte 24 tiivad gang! praba: bho 
sviimiai 3 * manorame vidhatm 'ham api nirapatya krta. kavalamit- 
trnm 30 mahyarn api prayaccha. 11 gafiglyam ittham 3,2 bhadamana- 
yam satyim” yaniunil 'pi praha: manorame mahyarn api nija- 
prasadatii 14 kavuliimatrain dadafiva, aham api vandhya. itthaih 
tayoT vacanam ikaraya manorama ksanarii vieintya pindaih 
bibheda.' 3 pindurdhaih gv&y&m bubhuje. pindardhasya bhagadva- 
yaih krtvai Team hhagam gangayai ia dattavatf, ekam yamunayai 
tabhyuin api bhuktam. atba eiddhasenenu dattapmda bh at s an a t aT 
E israh sagarbhilbhavaji,” 

§ 3, dasame magi manorama ganga yamuna cai 'kasminn eva n 
ksane putrid* 4 janavam asuh. rajni 41 'pi manoramayah putrot- 
pattirh srutvl jyotmrido brahmanan dhuya* 2 karyam bhanitom: 
biio brahmaiilh, lagnaih viearya bhanyatarh kidrf&m lagnam asti 
jasmin putro jatah T raj no Ttirdeaad daivajna lagnara viearya phnlam 
abravim: bho rajan, praibamasya nama pratisthitaih vikramaditya 
iti- anena. samano 'nyo raja na Tshim na bhavisyati na rartate. 
sarvalakiqmasampilrno rljarajo bhavisyati param sod aaavarsity 
antardasa yad ullanghya * s yasyati tada rijra cmtitam numaai 
J va: mama jy^haputram sumukharii « vihaya katbarh raja bhavis- 
yati vikransEdu bralunarsinuih taco niAamya niranando raja brah¬ 
man ebbyo diknaih dattva nijlntahpuram agacchat. ct asm inn antare 
v i kratnadity okumbh aka raput rata i luk&ra putrana trlu iman 13 ukasa- 
silnl nije uije grhe sthitan idam etha: yuyarn traya okansabhagioab T 
ekasmad ekapindat « trayinam udbhavah. dvayani hatva bhavpty 
eko raja, ity tva Wcintyatsm. trayo 'pi nijanijamatub, s&kaaad 11 
viditasvajanmavrttanta nijapranarakgane sayatna ** anyonyam 
abhavan, 

§4 + tatah kadacit kale na i l S h |yi ** van dvau autau Fumukha- 
duiymkhau nijamatrimikbad brubmaimiiam mukhad vikrama- 
prassiisain 11 srutva visadaih gatau. ekada ta ucatnh: dhatah 
kathath vikramo hanyate,, yasmin nihaia avayo raj yam n.i$kant&kaih 
bhavisyati. ity evam rahovatanam kuthuyatos tayor manoTamlya 
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grhad iyanti ! = vikramadkatri ksrpuramati pathy asmot. araba 
iallaksanadi manoraminte - nivedayiim aea. man»r™, p. _tjm- 
mukhic' chyutva« rodanam cakara. rikiamadityo pi matuly 
sakasad “ rodanakaisiiam Tijmya mitaram aha: he matai mi n» 
rodih 14 maaaai dhaiiyam" vidhatsva. kora mama vacanam yaci 
yadami. mStt vadati : Mm tad vacanam patra «bw vadat, 
mitaa trim akhilan" lokan feiwyanti muktakeaa ha pat™ i to 
aabdam kurvanti" nagare parvatsmam kuru. yac a o a. 
vayanH*" mnktakcsam* 1 ha putre ’ti kabdam k ^™ b ” e ™ 
vadisyanti: H are“ manorame kirn abbttt tava putraeya, tada tvam 
evarii vaksvaai: aham tailodvartaliadibhir dma dme pntram a - 

Iriiaamini veteran" “i"Sya. ^avi^ito d.hud vAramo m 

vidyagrhe presitah. yikr amo'pi garukulam gatva ndyarn path t:m 

JZ. pL-am vyayamavidyaparagumyakoaaaodaaa v 

kramo ’bhiit. idanim yikrama umnatto bhiit. kupc pa a , 

atulayati“ galilh dadati, anyadai *»" “fSd 4 

vacanam smtya pit* yikyamad idnnim chadmabhaveM te hm 
karate sma. tam manoyamam '■ tatha viklisynmanam lolk,* pra 
daoti : aha manarame kimavtham radiai. * ™at : 
abo mat ah, aha devah, aha pitah, kim karomr ™ 

yikalo ’bhiit. iti vacanam eumukhadnrmakhabhya 

rajba featan. emtva drastnm umiyatah. parasparam «W_- 

yady «* yikrama ’mum prakMapa - rnffm 

artbarh visadanam Ts kriyate gotravadhabhayat. • 

lacane harinasavalocaue uia vibhuaaya kr^''ki "''ii*' ■ 

suddha eva yadi jivaharakah - sayako » '* S™ 1 *^ "W™ '. 

% 5. yikramo ’pi aamukhadund^^ 1 ^ ’nyah. 

yad akrtyam tat taroti. tan mamu . btair naga*^ 

tay api jStanandathu abhayaUm. paribhramann 

nihsurito Tr vikramih- vjkramo P , in iirthivflpii}aTi:ain r * 

flkmnmin sarastlre gatva ’caiuya, e o _ jtkaTrsin ni- 

abam karisya adyarsbhya pra^a aul l l ^ t irt hnB3iin'- 

jaraiyapr&ptaye. aaptabhir 

ghcittamtm ekena panina karotu mhcavaras cai 

mactraih prthak prtkak pujayantJ, l sd . e 'ti visards 111 - 

anenai Va prakarena pratya^’ y vedvadinft piQj5.nV Tl * 

anuechistaariphalapatrena ,l f L. J 0a tf er na. yaoe ’bam 
dhuya rijyaprarthanantaram Kl vabbakt.m yacate 
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yace Tiam siva tava caranaravindayor bhaktim, 91 vace ’ham yace 
’ham punar api tarn eva tarn eva.“ 

§ 6. ittham sivarcanam kurvantam sarastlre rajaklvavanacarina 
’valokya sumukhadurmukhayor antikam gatva vrttantam ucyate 94 
sma. tav api samyag vararcavidhirii nisamya samksubdhacittau 
babhuvatuh. 93 nijapitur agre vrttantam ucatuh. raja sunvor vacah 
srutva priiha ’tmiyan parlksakan: 99 gacchantu mamaka bhrtya 
ye ca ’nye tu vicaksanah. manoramasutasya ’dya pasyantu hara- 
pujanam. tato rajajnaya lokah kutiihaladidrksavah 9T tatra sama- 
gatya pariksanah 99 sarasas tlra asritah. te pariechannlbhuya 99 
yatra tatra sthitah, tasya pujavidhim 90 vilokayantah. 91 vikramo 
’pi yathoktavidhina pujam akarslt. phjante f jambha 92 samagata. 
j nay ate mama 92 ’bhiprayah. sumukhadurmukhabhyam bhrtya mama 
vadhartham presitah. te mama parlksam 94 grahltum 99 atrai ’va 
pracchanna 99 caranti. iti manasai ’va vicarya mahesvaran ksamii- 
panam v * karayitva paradhah ksantavyo mame ’ty uktvai" 
kottarasataparthivopari mutrotsargam krtva 99 tenai ’va mutrena 
aarvah pindikah samardrya 190 samastangesu lepanam vidhaya 
purisotsargam 191 krtva parthivamrttikaya 102 gudam visuddham 
krt\a nrtyam kart uni arebhe mail tram idarh pat.han • I0 * siva siva 
bho srlmahadeva sambho. earvaih parlksakair etat 104 karma dretva 
kathitam: aho bhratarah pu jam 199 tu samyakprakarena krtve ’dam 
eva ’nucitam krtam, yat parthivopari mutrotaargah 109 krtah, tarhi 
na yam savadhanah. sat yam unmatto na *tra samdehah. calyatam 
geham tyajyatim 107 ayarh viksiptah. ittham 109 abhasva sarva 
ujjayinirh purim gatah. raj ha 199 ujjavanasya ’gre gatva vrttantam 
abruvan. raja pi vikramasya tadrslm cestam srutva vikaiptam 
jhat\a sumukhadurmukhau prati pravocat; aho putrau vuvam eva 
riijanau bhavatam.' 10 tatrai ’va ’tmamukham adarse nirlksya vrddho 
ham iti jhatva samantamahiimantryrtvikpurodhasacaryan 111 etan 
anvan api samahuya vakyam jagada: he, adyarabhya sumukhasya 
rijyam. atmlyam usnlsam sumukhasya sirasi samvestva tilakam 
krt\a vane pracalito raja, purad vinirgatya raja sumukham sam¬ 
ahuva kathitavan: he, adyarabhya bhartrharinamii tvam. sa tu 
niseitam unmattah. tasmad asahka 1X2 na karya. sa yadi marisyati 
tada marisyaty eva. no cej jlvati. tada viksipta eva rajyansabhagl 
na bhavisyati. evam siksapanam 119 dattva svayam vane jagama. 
sa bhartrhari 114 rajyara karoti. dharmatah prajah sasati. 119 

§7. tatrai *ko brahmano bhuvanesvarim devatam aradhayam 
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SSL taya u * tasmai phalaikam dattam. taaya prabhavah '“thitjj: 
yah phaiam bhunkte so ’jaramaratvam prapnoti. brahmanal) pha am 
griritva svagrham agatah. tatra snatva pujam vidhava yavat phala 
bhuukte tavad brahmanva bhanitam: bho kim to jaramara 
ctat phaiam rajfiah samarpaya. brahmanena tat P hal “'" r ^ 
dattavan, prabhavah kathitah.- rajiia devyai p.ngalavai da am. 
pingalava mandurikaya dattam. mandurikena vcsyayat dattam 
vesvavS mine ptrnah samarpitam. raja tat phaiam punar grlntva 
Spihati: tvava kuto labdham. vesyayS bhamtam: mjmdo- 
rikena dattam. maudurikarit samahuya raja punah prcehatt. tvaya. 
’tat phaiam kuto labdham. cintam vina vada tono k ^ 
devyaya pmgalaya mahyam dattam. raja satvam jnatja Manure 
gatva devim samahuya phalavrttantam pr«ha t- > . , . 

kidrsam svadu.- taya bhanitam: Hi hrdya.n vaktum ua aakyate. 
rajiia ,sx mrsavaoanabhasanac cintitam. 

yam cintayami satataiii mayi sa virakta 

sa ca ’nyam icchati janarii sa jano ’nyasaktah 
asmatkrte ca paritusyati kacid anya 

dhik tam ca tarii ca raadanam ca imam ca mam ca. ( 

Hi Ticintya raja virakto vadati: he pingale mam tM‘ 
kartavvam. tay. ’ktam: trim vine prinans■« tyajam-ta anvah 
striyo ’svamimstirthantu. 1 " rajna vioantam. uktam ca. 

arthanasam manastapam gfhc duscaritam ca 
vancanam ca ’pamamui. ca matiman na prakasavet (.) 

§ 8 iti vicarya chalena ,! * mrgayam gatal). tatra gatva u>rg»- 

rudlfirens'’tin avast rani av.lipy* Waatrakknp* are .a ma 

kathitavan: he karmakarin » grham gatva bhav ta 
vvaghrena vyapaditah. idam mama vastram rfjn® ^ • ’ 

..... ai*. 

tram dattvai ’vam vadatt: raj. vyaghrepa >7 I • 
titam: vatikavam saubhagyavrksam may - ^ vadati: 

tikavam •- praviaya tarn vrksatr, har.tam ^" a ™.bhvate. 
he vidhatah,’" kim karomi, vyksat svammo m . # ^ n&tha 

idanim mama maranam srestham. iti karma maranan- 

ha nathe Hi jalpay.tva mrta bhumau ^^‘'. ctat Urm . ^ 

tikam vilokya sTghragamina .« tena rajuo ^ ^ 

chrutva mrgayam tyaktva sig ni * aS ada, ha pingale 

dratva tasya mukham krode kytv. nad.t.re 
ha pingala iti jalpan. 
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§ 9. etasminn eva kale yogindraikah kuto ’py agatah. atmamr- 
dahsthallm 1,1 bhumau niksipya rodanam karoti : ha mrdahsthali m 
kva gata ’si. tvam vina katham bhavamah. raja tadudiritam 
akarnya yogindram provaea: bho mrdahsthallra 1M prati kim rodisi. 
yoglndreno ’ktam: mama sahayakarimiii prati katham na rodimi.** 4 
tarn hastayoh krtva bhiksam grhnami. punas tarn ratrau sirasi 
kandukikaromi. 1 punas tarn culhlm nidhaya ’nnam pacami. punas 
tatrai ’vi ’dmi. punas tim grisme chattrikaromi ,M varsartau 1,T 
ca. tim katham na rodimi. 1 * 4 tvam pingale pingala iti rudan *" kim 
tava karmakarinim nirmanlm randam prati kim rodisi. raj ha cin- 
titam: ayam ko ’pi mahaSayo yogindrah. iti vimrsya 1,9 tasya padau 
grhltva vadati: bho yoglndra mam sisyam kuru. teno ’ktam: etat 
phalam bhuhksva. mama samo bhavisyasi. 140 acirat siddhim avaps- 
yasi. raja tatha krtva yoglndrena saha vane pracalitah. dur- 
mukham samahuya rajyabharara dattvi gatah. tatra durmukho 
rajvam karoti. 

§ 10. ekada durmukho ’pi mrgayam gatah. tatra ruksasena 
ghorarupena vyapiditah. punah &sta yam yam raj an am kurvanti 
tarn tarii ratrau khadati. 141 evam ujjayani rijyasunya jata. ekas- 
mihs cit kale vikramo ’pi des&ntaram paribhraman svaklvodaram 
katham katham cid bibharti. ekada tena cintitam: kaatriyanam 
mar an am srestharh na bhiksatanam. uktam ca: 

yatha hy ekena cakrena na rathasya gatir bhavet 

evam purusakarena vina daivam na sidhvati. 14 * (8) 

tat karomi 1 * yatha raj yam pripnuyam. ekasmin divase vanigja- 
nanam vohittham samudrid uttirnam samayantam drstvi vikramas 
cauriyate. 144 te vanigjanas tatra nadlm drstvi Siviram cakruh. 
tatra vikramo ’pi nadlkule niliyo ’pavistah. rajanlmukhe srgala 144 
milit\a ra\am vineduh. 144 tesam vanigjananam sakuniko brahmano 
\ocat: he vanigjanih, adyai Teas caurah samavatah. niliyo ’pavistah. 
sa tu prasthaya kim grahisyati « 4 ' ’ti na j'ane. ta evam srutv'a 
jagaruka eta sthitah. punah srgalair bhanitam. sakunikah punar 
abravft: nadyah pure 144 vahyamano mrtakah samaviti. tasva katau 
ratnaeatustayam uddvotitam vartate. 14 * vikramena tad vakyam 
srutva nadlpure dretim dattvi jagariikah sthitah. nadlpu'rake 
mrtakam drstva ratnany avalokya brahmanavacanam satvam jhatva 
hahubhyam antaram 141 nadlmadhvan mrtakam samanlya ratnanv 
adaya punas tatrai ’va sthitah. trtiyaprahare punah argils avadan 
punah sakunikeno Tctam: kena ’pi nadlmadhvan mrtako nihkasitah! 
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tanmansam bhaksayitvi ’kirvadam vadanti.’” vena mrtako mhka- 
sitah ■*' sa tu ’j jayanisvaro bhavisyat,» svo vi parasvo va. vikramo 
’pi tad vacah smtvo ’jjayanlm »“ pracalitah. te vapigyana bra i_ 
raanam nindanti : bho brahmana, evam mmavakyam bhavata kutri 
’pi na vaktavyam. kutro ’jjayanl kva ca ’sau caurah kva rajyam. 

S11. vikramo ’pi pathi gacchann ekolmukam pasyati. tatro 
’lmuke Tin! sarojata: bho varam briihi. vikramo ’pi varam yaeate: 
vadi tusto ’ai, idanim njjayanim prapnuyam. punah tvam ko de 
’si. teno’ktam: bhairavo Tiam. kena’pimarao pasana kyta. ma a 
bhaksvabhojvasamagrim vihaya mayo ’ktam: bho t*va d««t 
samagato'hamksudhitah.'“ mansairmamsamtarpaya. teno Mam. 
mrtakasya vamakarasthane daksinakarasthane padayoh -thane 
manusvi vartante, tin bhunksva. Utra tatra na dfstam. 
mrsavidinam drstva maya bhaksitavyam. adya tram netramudra- 
narh knru. njjayanim prapnoai. vikramo ’pi netronm.lanam krtvo 
'jjayanlm pripitah. 

8 12 tatrai ’ka brahman! rodati sma. tatra gatva vikramah 
prwhati: kin, rodasi. sa ’vocat: adya mama pntraay. rajvam. 
tasmad rodami. ma rodih. adyi ’ham rija bhavam,. tad 'acab 
srutva vathi snake vrihau jalam nipatati, tatha brahmamjnamU 
•bhflt. tasmin ksane rajadvarapalakah samayati: be brahman, 
kva 160 tava putrah kva ca ’sau. brahmanya bhanitam: ayarn mam 
iutrah teoa haluu grhitvi si ? tintike samanitah. s.stls tarn vdoky. 
vimanaso l * 1 rajyam dattavantah. 

§ 13 vikramo 'pi rajyam prapya 6i?tan prcchati: bho 
YUMnaka.il raj& 'ham na va. tair uktam.: bhavan aamakam 
vathai ’va raji. yady aham raj& mama ’jnam ^ 

diitan presavadhvam. mamo ’payanam catonidham ™ 
cosvam lehyam peyam madhn mansam ettn, Jg* 

SSI'S- we* d»*r“ *££?£ 

sah samayatah. tarn vilokya “ditum pracab^.knimsa 

samay&ntam niriksy. vacanam vadaU.^ bho, .dam 

jyam addhi. bhakptam. P&nam krtvi 

::ttU p-br,,o yayau. ^ 
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va krtam. sa tu raksasah tasm in samaye punar avatah. caturvidham 
bhojanam krtva sthitah. rajna prstah: bho vih&yasin tvam kiih 
kirh janasi. sa vadati: sarvam janami. raj no ’ktam: tarhi mama 
yuh ki> at. to no ktam : satuyuh tvam. puna rajno ktam: mama 
Vusi Kunvam patitam. nyunadhikarii kuru. teno Tctam: nyuna- 
dhiko mama aaktir na sti. puna rajiio Tctam: tarhi bhaksvabhojvaih 
na dasyami. maya saha samgromam kuru. teno ’ktam: chalito 
’ham bhavati. vararh bruhi. rajno ’ktam: vadi tusto mama Bam- 
kate sahiiyyam w kartavyam. teno Tctam: evam astu. iti varam 1M 
dattva raksaso gatah. punah pratar utthaya sista rtvikpurodhan- 
vagata rajadvaram samayatah. rajanarii vilokva prahuh: 1T0 bho 
rajan jvotirvidam prstva punye Tini tava rajabhisekarh kartavyam. 
taarnm brahmanamukhan srute 1M ’hni saptadvipavatim prthvim 
vyaghracarmanv alikhya ,r: sihhaaane sariisthapya nagarika ,?a 
varnah sarve ’pi rajyabhisekam krtavantah. etasminn antare 
nijakulasakalaprakasanaikamartando 174 vikramadityo mahlm IT# 
palayam asa. tasmin rajhi mahira sasati sarve varnah svadhnr- 
manuraktah. 


dhanvantariksapanakamarasinhasanku- 
vetalabhattaghatakarparakalidasah m 
khyato varahamihiro nrpateh sabhiyam 
ratniini vai vararucir m nava vikramasya. (9) 

§14. vadai 'va vikramo rajyapraptaa •» tadai Va tailakarena 
cintitam ; dvayam hatva •» bhavaty eko raji, ity aha 'sarlrarak.'- 
kirn kuryam. dhatah, rajakulalau hantum na ’ham alam. param '•> 
tv ekam karomi. vaitalikam janami. tat karomi. vad itah krosa- 
matropar. a.hsipavrkse mrtaka avalambitas *■= tisthanti, tatra ’ham 
a R1 ptva dirgharajjva nijagalam baddhva mrtakaaatintarila- 
madhye sarv.janivijnatan.arma Valambitaa ••• tirthami nisi 
dvTi avakarmibh.rata ■« iti. atrantare kulalena ’pi cintitam: 
rajablnya yady aham gehe praroadibhutas tisthimi. tada raja 
tadakaram mam -’ cai’katra krtva hanti. aham tan bantam nl 
. param t\ e am karomi. aharii parapindapravesi raja ca. 

=:,r” dca “ 

§ 15. tatra gatva kanthahparidhaya yogino riipam aathava 
ratnaaata.lv.ymn alabhat. sasthe masi tad ratnam grhitvo ’jjavanlm 

width Jbhi‘- na '- li " alk “' n -- RrhitTi Uf ‘ miD r * tnam <*»* "itaipva 
w,n^ sabhavam agatya rajna Miami, dattva rajno haste nalikeram 
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adat tatra ksanam sthitva sivirarii gatah. punas tatrai va yat 
sanraasam. ekada sasthe masi punas tathai ’va yavad rajno haste 
dadati, tavan markatena grhltva nijasirasa vidaritam. tasmad 
ratnam 1,1 bhumau patitam. tattejasa sarvasabho ’ddyotita. 1 ^ tat 
kautukam sabhasadbhir janair drstara cintitam. raja ’pi sascar- 
yam brute: voglndra tvaya kimartharh nalikere ratnam 1 
samarpitam. yogindro ’vadat: sanmasa eva yavanti nalikerani 
dattani **• tavanti ratnagarbhanipramanam iti jamhi. tato 
raja vogino vacanam akarnya bhandagiirikam ahuya ’prcehat: he 
bhandagarika, etat sarvam ratnagarbhani n&likeram mahyam 
adarsaya. tannirdesad »*• bhandagariko parigaiiayitva rajne datta- 
van. raja 1 ** sarvani phalani ratnagarbhani dratva sanandam 
yoginamaha: bho yoglndra manobhilasitam varain yaeasva. san-am 
purayisvami. yogi praha: rajan yady ekante calasi tada mvedavami. 
rajnii cai ’kante gatah. punar aha yogi: rajahs 200 tram para- 
pindapravesaiii janasi, iti prasiddhah. mamai ko ror*®. 8U 
vidyate. tvam imam jivapaya. rajo 201 ’vaea: tarhi bhadram. 
yavad raja pranan nigrhva sukam 203 pravisati, tavad yogindro 
nijapranan daksinamustau 503 nidhaya sajjibhuya sthitah.-^ ctas- 
minn an tare rajno ’pi pranah svangun * u */‘ s f*' a / ll a l n ” ( 

pravistah. yoglndrasya prana rajapindam sunyam jnatva hrdy eva 
’visan. 208 vavac chukam hanti, tavac chabdam krtvo ddiya 
palayitah. ’raja 308 ksanam vicintya ’ha: yogindro mrtah. ksana- 
matram mrsanutapam krtva janaih kutliii kSrayitia y 
niksipya 30 * kutlmudranam krtva sukamarane krtaniscayo b u . 

§ 16. tatah prabhrti 310 vikramadityarajyopabhogaih yogy era 
karoti. rajamatyo rajamahisyas ca ye ea n>e nikataya 
te ke ’pi nai ’va janate. ekada raja mrgayiin upahuya - * sndar 
vacanam aha: bho vyadhah, nagaraprantavanavasino yavant^ 
sukas tavantah samniyamya ’nlvantam. bhavadbhyah pra i su ^ 
mavai 318 T kah sivanko datavyah. tato rajanirdesat * sarve^u ... 
nulinda jlvatah 318 Aukan niyamya pinjare krtva 313 rajne dadati. 
S tbivo mulva,h dottva sukan gdHyai »• 'kaik.m ^aynna 

hanti pma. evam kramena trim5aamadhv t prantamva S ,nab »uk* 

nihatah. tato vyadhair agatya raja v.jnaptah: bh* .tea 

na santi ’danim. bho bhratarah desantarao '' huU “ '-'“’, anam 

mulvam prati aukam rajatamudram disynm. ™ 

akarnva lobhat krsnaminaaah aarvc varna desantarac chuka 

^vlmva rti6c prav„«hanti. ekada ’gatya lokair uktam: maha- 

rtje”' ’danm, pafieaaatakroaaparyantam >** Suka na aanta. rajno 
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'ktam: vadl ’danim suka 223 aniyante tada prati sukam ekam 
dlnaram dadami. lobhavy&kulacetasah sukanvesane vatas tato 
nikhilalokah paribabhramuh. 224 

§ 17. athai 'ko jaratpulindo vanad vanam parvatat parvatam 
paryatan kailasopante 223 parvatam ekam apasyat. tasmin pary- 
ante 224 salmalitarum apasyat. tatra gatva pulindah salmalau 
dretim dattva ’cintayat: asmin suka nivasanti. jalam aropayami. 
ity uktva jalam adava sarvasu caturdiksu 227 jalam aropya svayam 
uttatara. tattate 222 yavac ehayanam karoti tavac chukapanktayaa 
ta api samtatah. 22 * vikramo 'nyan sukan vadanti: bho sukah, 
vyadhena 'gatva jalam aropitam. tatra sarve samjatah. kiiii karis- 
yamah. suka ucuh: yatha bhavadadesah. bhavantah sarve mrtakl- 
bhutas tisthantu, 8a hi jlvata eva sukan grhnati 230 na mrtan. 
mama vacah sruyatam. yada vyadho 'mum tarum aruhya sukan 
mrtibhut&n draksyati, tada pinjare na karisyati. bhumav eva 
patayisyati. tadft sarvuir mrtakalpais tavan no ’ddlya samtaritavyaih 
yavad 231 aham sabdam na karomi. ekam eva mam 232 vyadho 
grahisyati. paresam upakaram tu karomi. iti vikramasukasva 
vaeanam srutva sarve mrtakibhutah sthitah. etasminn eva ’ntare 
suptotthito vyidho 'valokya samjatan sukan avalokya vrksam 
aruhya kramena 'dhahsakhinivasinah sukan mrtakan nirlksya 
bhiimau patayati. tato vrk&asironivasinam vikramam vada pasyati, 
tada sajlvah panina dhrtah. yada dhrtas tada teno ’ccaih sabdah 
krtah. tasmin sabde krte sati bhumisth&h suka uddlya palavitih. 
vyadhah 6anutapo , bhut. ksanam vicintya vikramam pinjare krtvo 
’ttirna ujjayanlm pracalitah. 

§ 18. vikramasukam prati sa kruddho 222 bahudhS samtarjayan 
gftlir 214 dadat, 2 ” ekadft margamadhya igacchan madhyadine 
gbanaehayam vatam asritya pinjaram svasirobhage dhrtva svavam 
susvapa. suptam vijnaya suko brute: bho wad ha. varatrayam aha. 
vyadho brute: ko mam ahvayati. suko brute: aham. vyadho 
vadat: kimartham.* 1,1 suko vadat: aham tvam prcchami, yadi 
matto nivedayasi. so 'vadat: prccha prccha. suko 'vadat: 
kimartham mam pinjare krtva nayasi. so ’vadat: are vikrami- 
dityaya tvam dasyami. suko 'vadat: raja mam 22T adava kim 
karisyati. so vadat: hanisyasi. suko 'vadat: kimartham. so 
’vadat: are, ekada raja yogina sardham mantram karturii raho 
gatah. yogi mrto na jnayate kena hetuni. tatah prabhrti raja 
viksiptamatir abhut. sukan eva hanti. prathamam prati sukam 
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Mlta dattomaulyam,punaraupyaorudra 

puna! eatotayam, idknlLh dinaran. eked. Ub. 

vvadhfl vadi mamai *kam vacah an)o?i> taJa btavnni. - 

kaihava! snko 'vadat: yadi laksatabkam dapayarn,, tad. W 
nmiicaei. so ’vadat: tavai'sa - kutah *ui° vadat jrf. 1A a 

lafikam dapavami, Tkjfia na dadasi, tada *W™>- w_ vadat- 

k^rait, | u ko'vadat: dattakalre. 5 the!j suta vidyavati. tasya^.a 

man. arpayaai. 311 tada ea tubhyani lakaataflkam dasyat.. so vadat, 
yadi ea na dadati. auko 'vadat: tada rajne dasyaai. 

R ifl manasa 111 niBcavara vidhayo 'jjapnmi ratrau prai -a\a 
niialavam aiagSma. bharva vyadham alabdhaSukam masatayopan 

X gaiipbwakad: sakrodhate vacant^ « 

dagdbasutoro matiiWntaie tavutkalam gainayitva g*> »- 
tu bahavo na drsjante. vyiidho ’vadat™ 
laeakandaiop&nte sfilmalau mahata ksstcna mays suka-ahaara 
labdbam. pararh tv snena Sokena aukanam I >tva 
vatah serve patayitah. atlia sa eva« jlvan dbrtab. vyadh’ pro■ 
ayam a P i katbafu na hatab. kirn anenai ’kcna yad, 
napraptam. vySiko brute: 

vyadhlm 3 * 0 maitevam patuni " E1 jidtflTSlL a\& 

£■!=“ wUho bharyam aha: sake- benyatan,. asya 

mifisam edmi. ^vadhl bhaitur m*U”* 

vite* bantu* . . - tavac ehuko brbte dbater^^m 

'anava vrapkditah. kith karomi. param vedem. auko vadat. m 
vvS.lbi =« vadi tub by am teSkamc: laiaadi dapayanu, tada a> _ 

muftoaai. too tan: tarhi katharh na mnncina.. parent tu tea>a 

i i n ■ Yts+v* ankoVocftt" yadi mama kathafia^ 

labdbavtaro kntra uko o . _ ^ lafl kana,h laton* 



sutam adiiya vidyavati ■ ■ ■ J YJTITiw vid^ivatT wadhlm 
W. mama bhartru *« k*l«.apiwite labdhah- 

aba: kathaya 3 sya Tnuham. vyadhi praha. ya bho guta ^t 

raulyam yadati, tad llham etaaa. suMd 

atmaimilyani vada. TaQa *_ \ _ , „ . -jan =*= nih- 

akarnya vidylvati d 8 ayatam^knnan' Ut] ^ 

Baryya vyldhi tern harari, n.tva hatte - 1 Ml.ran S. 

nispadva bhartlram bho)ayam tiaa. _ * 

vtorp vidvavatr iiiiacitrflOTl^yan 1 &apmjarain 

JS.SK 5 ^ -—- 
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bhage ’vasthapya vrttantam prechati. suko Vadat: vidvavati, 
vikramadityaraja ’ham. yo rajyam karoti. sa tu yogi bhavati. tena 
mama seva sanmasi 244 krta. ratnam krtva nalikeram ekam prati- 
dinarh 244 samarpayam asa. sas^he masi mama kariin markatena 
grhltva vidaritam. t as mad ratnam ekam bhumau patitam. tad 
fiscaryarii drstra yoginam praty aham avocam: 244 bho yogin, tvaya 
kimartham etad anltam. bho yogins a,T tava kam 2e ® kamam pura- 
yami. punar yogin ah sarvam purvavrttintam. nivedya: vidyavati, 
tadarabhya suko ’ham. ittham sukoditam nisamya vidvavati 
sanandam aha: dhairyam kuru, yavat 2< * tava krte yatnam karomi. 

§21. etasminn antare dattakasresther aT0 duhitavidyariipam 
akarnya raja nijamatvan vivahacarvan an dattakasamnidhanam 
praisayat. 3 ” tatra gatva ’mhtyah 223 sadhum abruvan: bho sadho, 
nijaduhitaram viv&harthaih dehi. no ced dasyasi, raja balatkareni 
’paharisyati. srutva mantrivaeah sadhuh sokasamdigdhamanasa aT4 
uvica vaeanam p raj ho mantrinah purato rudan: sa desas tatra 
vastavyayogyo na bhavati, yatra raksako bhaksakah. raja mama 
mitram. yathi rajhah svasuta a? * tatha mama, idinlzh raja viksipto 
jato nijaduhitam eva parinesyati. ahaha yatah prabhrti 224 raja 
yogina sardham gatah, tadavadhi raja viksiptacinto 'bhut. uktam ca: 

ramo hemamrgam na vetti nahu.so vane yunakti aTT dvijan 
viprasyai ’kasavatsadhenuharane jath matis cS ’rjune 
dvute bhratrcatustayam ca mahislm dharmatmajo dattavan 
pray ah satpuruso vinasasamaye buddhya parityajyate. (10) 

§22. evamadini vakvani kathayitva yatha rajanirdesa aT * ity 
e\a bh&aya mantrino visarjayam &sa. svayam sokasamtaptamanasah 
paryanke 32 * susvapa rajakrtam dhyavan. atha tam pitararii 
suptam vijnava vidvavati gatvo ’tthapye ’dam vaeanam aha: aho 
pitar ma bhaislh. utthistha ’nnaih bhuhksva. ekam asankam tvam 
prcchami. tam tvam dftriknru. pito ’tthito ’vadat: putri vada. 
sa brute: tata bhartuh strl kada bhavati. pita praha: vada pitra 
samkalpo dlyate daksinaparsvad vamaparsva upavisati. itv 
akarnya vidyavat! pitaram asvasva tadvrttantam sukam nivedya 
k^anam paryankam aruhva pitaram samahuya lagnadinam vicara- 
yitva raj ho mantrinah * M presayam asa. raja ’pi lagnam asadya 
vivahasamagrlm karayam asa. 

§ 23. eta>minn antare vidvavati v&yasam ekam wapSdva nija- 
paryankatate 3,2 samsthapya sukam 3 ” sajjlkrtya rijne'eakhlm 
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preftavam b.: bho sakhi, rajasamlpe gatve’t. tvaya bhap.tam _ bho 

Lharaja, vidykv.Haamdia.am vastn s^usva - *^d'^ 

vam bbavantam ahvayati. rahah kimcid vadxsy-af. sa tatra pa^va 
rajinam sinhasapastham nirikaya ’ntikaro gatre ' 

™ vidvavatva tvam eka eva samahutah. kimcid rahovicaram 
r an “ ati' janvii loka vivahadine yasyanti.*** tato raje Mam akarpya 

Slankh kytkUdakkr,**' eHki ^atte.tras.dam 

rajanam upa«%a MjB pracchannibhuy. *“ 

«amantato^valokTva. aham rajantikam gatva kimcid vaco 
pitaram adiaya ridyivatl rajasamnidhau bhamav upaviaya ra a- 

ikWW.nM’tsSa 

evam mrtaaya ’aya kikaaya pinde pravisyatam. raj V ■ 
tilavanvam alokva kamavasam apanno matibhrSnto T,cara > R 

vavad rajapranah 195 svapindSn nihsrty ? ; * n , av j s tah 

tavac cbukaprinascancupatc mvasmo 

vavad raja kakam hanti. tavac c _ • m > n ' vas trtivah. 

kautukam vikramadityavidyavatyav eva vidvaVaticaranen 

tatah praptanijapindo raja rtj& 

vavandc. dhapya ’ai, putri. p un^v.t prajah 

nijantahpuram ajagama. v.vaham atyajat. purvava, p 

pratipalayam asa. 

8 24 etasmat svakiyantahparam raja tatyaja * 

vir^o IMt suhrado aim. - ^ «£ 

ointayam ksa: karapo- 

lllarati. Um raja panpetum 'leam * utra g,tvi 

lipitva -* ca dattam. nilcna “* rijni pattram 

nllam vacitavantah. patt u«KiimriveTia jfi&tvi punas 

pathitam. papraccho ’vica: bbo si^ 

tan rajno vikramadityasya arom n -smabhir datta. 

vadk P^tar-kanykm 

punaa tai* skrdhamraj J he pptn, raja 

gamahuya tesam agre ra] n. tam . he pitah, evam ma 

vikramiditvas trim prirthayate. tayo Trtam. W P .. 
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vada. tivat tvam Smusva. samahito bhutva rajno vikramadityasya 
bahvyo n&ryas ,M tah sarvas tailakarinyah. s& vadati: he sistah, 
vidyabalena jnayate may a. param tu yatha tailakaragrhe vena 
paths gacchanti, tanmargam 909 rajavikramSdityasya * 10 'gre vacmi. 
te rijno 'gre gatva tat samucuh.* 11 karpatikavesena raja tatra gatva 
kautukena nllam m samShfiya provaca tad vacah: he rajan vikra- 
maditvo ’ham. yal lilavatyS bhanitam tat pramanam va hasyam 
va. krtam taya, tat sarvam srotura icchamah. raja sa lajjitas tasya 
'tithyam vedoktaprakarena krtva provaca: bho rajan vavara na 
vidmah. lilavaty eva jan&ti. param tatra gacchamah. raja vikra- 
madityena saha kanyapuram gatah punah patantaram ,l * llla- 
vatlm ,M gamahuya punah papraccha: katham vikramadityasya 1,1 
striyaa tailakarinyah. sa vadati: rajan, tailakarena ’tmgrhabhyan- 
tare vivaram khaditam. tad vivaram vikramadityasya prasada- 
madhve sphutitam. tanmargeni 'hany ahani * ia tailakarasya grhe 
sarvah striyo gacchanti. catv&rah purusS vaitilikah ,lT sandhair lu 
anitah. te raj mm ekam paryankam samaropya tatra nayanti. te 
tailakarena Tiany ahani* 1 * kupe patitab prayatnena. evam taila¬ 
karena bahavo hatah. etat sarvam vrttantam vikramadityena 
Srutam.** 0 punas tarn prcchati: he sundari . . . M1 te vaitalikah 
keni 'pi yatnena muncante.*** te svastha gyhe gacchanti. rajai 'tad 
vacah srutvS svapuram Sgat. 

§ 25. ekada raja bahyakaks&yam ,s * svaklyam alamkaranam 
dlp&laye dhrtva 'nyad vesam samadhaya dviry upavistah. tatra 
sandhair vaitiliko m dhrtah. tatra paryankam skandhe krtva 
tailakarasya grhe gatah. paryankam bhumau nidhaya parivartitah 
san sighram pracalitah. rajha cintitam: asya gurucaranau patitau. 
ayara raji bhavati. iti vicarya tailakaram prati praha: he tailakara, 
ayaih raja 'gacchati.*** bhavata hantavyah. tailakaras tadvacanac 
chTgram saroutthitah. khadgam grhitvi pascat pradhavitah. tavad 
raja vivaran nihsrtya *** bahyakaksarh gatah. tatra vastradikam 
grhitvS svaeat\ are gatah. tailakaro 'pi raj an am na labdhva punar 
grham agat. atha rajfi cintitavin: vidhatas tailakaram katham 
ghitayisyati. yatho 'ktam : 

ayur vittam grhachidram mantram ausadhamaithunam 

vratadanapaminam ca nava gopvani sarvada. (11) 

param yatnam krtva vadhisyami. 

§28. ekada raja svavayasvan gamahuya sramasth&nara rilo- 
kayam isa. tatra gatva tailakaram samabuya kathitavin: bho atra 
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bhavata sramah karyah. teno >ktam: hhibm , Hi. » tv amd«- 
iikn ati aindrajalena nityam eva sramain karotu caau^ 

raja sa tailakaro ’pi pritahsamdhjam » 

ehidranvesinau - khadgasramam 

eintitah. sa tu dntitah »atah. 

dlokvai ’ndraialam samasntah. tatra taDnyam 
talya deham «hkip4vrkse baddhva raja ’ntahpuram agamat. 
raja lil&vatlm vivahya niskantakam rajyam karoti. 

§27 . etasminn antare 

sito M1 mrtakam ekam yoginam bahuvajasKaro 6 
dvitiyarahitam dretva k&kapindam pantyajya P ^ 

pravesayam asa. utthito yogi jirnakaothah parH h^a .U- 
taram paryatan sarvakamadam ekam Ummsthalnm^abbat. 

'rajan rahov&kyam katham sabhayam bravnm. (Then commence 
the frame-story of the Vetalapancavinaah.) 

I append commentary on a few passages. 

§ 3 . sodasavdrsiky anlardasd yad uUanghya 

an intermediate condition (for this astrological term, see l 

is expected; ’ ana< * nd Md attain (i.e. kingsh.p; 

*— “ “■ ■“•*» 

year are meant. ,. . 

r£ p .i“! 5 <« tssj?? £ 

balls (cf. mdMh. below, ‘ h “ ■“““ ^ f roag es into holy 

operation visarjanam is per *P 9 sentences: vedokta - 

water at the condos, on of the ..scribing the 

vidhind . . . cuarjanam, ^ u the reading ptijayanl, is 

SSEU ;*£ *1- - — ■* - ntion 01 “• 

whole rite elsewhere. 
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§ 6.28 and § 13.25. For the ms. °rtyuka° I have read °rtvik° 
and made the necessary corrections to produce good Sanskrit. 
The compound sdmanla 0 then is “ vassals, chief minister, priests, 
domestic chaplain, and spiritual adviser(s).” 

§22. The bride passes irrevocably into her husband’s power 
when she has taken seven steps from the south to the north of the 
fire in the marriage ceremony; Manavadharmasastra 8.227 and 
the Grhyasutras — Saiikhayana 1.12.11 (see Oldenberg’s note in 
SBE 29) and 1.14. 5, Paraskara 1. 8.1, Asvalayana 1. 7.19, 
Khadira 1. 3. 26. 

§ 23.17. The curious word-order sd 'vocad rdjdnam is not with¬ 
out parallel in this text; cf. § 6. 4 rdjd sunvor vacah srutvd prahd 
tmiydn parikjsakdn ; § 6. 6 manoramdsutasyd dya pasyantu hara- 
pujanam; §24. 17 rijd . . . nilam samdhilya provdca tad vacah. 
However, another emendation is possible: sd ’vocal: rdjan mays 
etc. But this would result in repetition of the vocative in the same 
sentence, unless, indeed, we emend the word after uta to rdjd. 

§ 25. This episode is obscure; the darkness might lift if we had 
the contents of the gap indicated in critical note 321. The king’s 
thought: asya gvrucaranau pdtiiau. ayarh rdjd bhavati , is particu¬ 
larly obscure. The sense seems to be: “his guru has been felled. 
He is (or, will become) king;” but what does this mean? 


CRITICAL NOTES 

for the “ml * dhasa ' 4 Either thi * or must b* read 

f r the ms. dgdf. - brah . • omantritorh. • nOtanmrtap 9 . > ndmd 

•hnrtf ire. I grire the reading, which is undoubtedly intended here also' 

in i the acc ? pted uxt of 

* u . * .. onekanarap\ Before this line, the ms. has 

the Mndhi und ** metrical form show. 
“mtnopatam. » •„*«. so kutdlayam. 
» Some noun is omitted. *• 

»♦ •lrui(Jdari.° C ^ Uh , p ^ iAa ' ° r it merely a corruption lor satin? 
M ‘K r, - ifd9 ' 0r emcnd viMMedat •• ydyai. »r •„<!. 

IZ£!Z"£. 

so . “ afc ****- 9 * •»*<>. Read-t-ofi? 

taJdmf T V atK *' ar *- ** ron. " vidyd. •'vydydp- 

tavuiyd . «d kal. **anyadrra. lo'mmd. n *umutAH‘ rr-i/J 

I*?' •” T4 •bhiyit. T* c kdm. « i&yakcna tt 

T * ekotara . "See comm. »° This is a half-iloto. « -patrena '. ** bhZktii 
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•* Probably metrical originally. “ ieate. « rabhavatuti. • 

•t The sentence so far is a half-iloto. »« partkfand. « pankgannddxbh*va 
••Before this word the ms. has pa* perhaps for pdrfA.cdndih. 

•2 I have found no vernacular word that this might stand for. ***** ** 
the only Sanskrit word that suggests itself. •» moyd. ** **d. g. r * • 

•o prata y an«a. •: chamdpanam. »• u*M. •• •ftofiglkriv*. w •amargha 
101 *pdii» 102 •mrfitaya. *•» For m* i* p*, the ms. has mam»darf» pafhaf. 
This is the only emendation that suggests itself. ‘?®*"* # ** *!\*J£* 

i<*'sorffd/i. iot •pant&i*. ios itpatn. *®* rdjM. »»• tdm. ni adaamfo- 

makamantrinrtpukapurodhatdcdryak. »‘ s dialed, us Jifdparwim. art 

ns *M ioiati. uosaA. Perhaps to be omitted. n3rd £* n * w *; 
changed this to genitive, but without conviction. Mi *«*• "5'"!^* 

Perhaps to be read einfdAino. 520 tv&duk- ** 1 rd / d * ! . • *' , w ;n*«tav ’ 

yo A* ixlwfA ft tiffhanti. Perhaps the verb-form‘might^be kept, _ will «*7 • 
it* Lxalautna m 'Wrin. **• puapir . 111 Mfc. **• ad». JfyAramd 

mJd t&nakdif. »» *«• «»» *«. »• rods« «»Ira^uWjhkaro*.. 

u« Wrtlmiaromi. m *,drH«-. »• rudano. Njrjp. 140 

AAacityati. i« sddati. i«dairma atddAyofi. *•* torpf*. 1 8° «*• 

1 40 *fdn. "noJuh. mt pratthaikarh grahifpatiktdi »••^nadyd- 

nijre i«» rortto «••#»>. »»» 6aAu6Aydntararf». i»* eodati. m "»***- 

«<oi. I—Itoate. <>’yn. .»•«.*, >»’lo. ‘«K°t 

in nis. x«i rimdiiaao. i«carrram. «» *;y<». 

ies iso caAdtim. *w tdAdjyo. »•• eoro. »•» i»*fdA rryutapurodAa anyd* 
rtrtffAJA ito °A<jA iti Arko it* a/isyo. »** ndgdr*. mdfaado. i*» m«AI. 

ito ihoiariravOk i»i para. M mftakSval . M rajydntmagalad*. 

*03i„Jka. ioi ^inrmwlau. *o* »tht. f"*?*^***** 

Read hrdave ©rEZm! *° T Wg«- 308 Hi**- *» *pye. »o , 6Arfyo *n tlkafa . 

E?S. 

snissr »Ha 

... ■* Ji# o.--, 247 (itM cA(1(/Am. i*® o/Aowrr®, Irdiifoyo. • cJJit. 

ssi yiM.in. sss pd*l«m«irt»0. P«h.p» rt»d |Xlu^ »•<»• 
nirdfia. ...Some “ord. ***« ” r * h ' 

*®t There is an omission, *grAe pofed Arate or tne uae. 

>s>bWl. ’“.“.It, “tJSL: 

S 0 ?t/Otff* *<» yoraf. *to m pt fce. caryya. 

'T' '.rrlaut rt^maf. ^akahMihd 9 . n* rij*Q»y<uutt. ”* 

preyoyd. . •. » jr# °l<im *w *kalpa. ssi man/rf. *•* pofyoAko . 

**T yancfttnokft. - T » f*f*» • *•* ..JL,; *s T fcrfol*. »• prat^ionnf*. 

*•» into. twfttccArviujro. »* oAot» . 1,1 ydayati. - ' 

ios •nidhya m« dyada. *•» tdrodhadijanamape. -»* rfl;o. <*>?- * 

*w*prtnoA. ^‘nisrtyo. =•: *prai.d. metw /d«d^ »• *d*d- 

Sfiss&k Hrwr nlagL-^wt 

:.c fe^-as 

• 4 . ° ink I 2 i V *8 Bpecch Is omitted. 5 *' wiuAcoiifi, • v&hp<i 

£%>£*■ so .uo “ 5 S 2 &s“*» 5 C 
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The article represents a >mall part of the work which I w «3 enabled to 
do on the VetalapafleflvtMail during my tenure in of ft fellowship 

from the America d Council of Learned Societies. It is n pleasant duty to 
Acknowledge here the help of the Council. The manuacript in which the 
interpolation treated, in detail in this paper is found was one of a lot of 
manuscripts which the India Office Library with its well-known courtesy 
put at nty disposal in I&£&-3fX I desire to make this partial acknowledg¬ 
ment of the invaluable helpfulness of the India Office Library, pending 
complete publication of the material 1 wag thus able to use. 
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Plate II 
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RAS SKAMBA KOTES III 

James A, Montgoheby 

U.MVEESlTT OF Pt^K EYLVAfflA 

1 YirMeawl's Tablet No. S. This text, published by ViruHeaud 

* » a »-* ”**£ ^rJhtiv' SSS 

into several panelk *J» ***** the paM I 3 , as 

Mv'ti: Hunt only of t panels that follow. JM « 
nlaed In his essay at interpretation, Rev. Btbhque, 1931, 3T , 
textual distinction of these four panels by the in 

<“ J-, ” *-> * ^nals II and “ 

thc lack of final definition of several of the charac ■ ‘ ® 

tilated character of the text and the cryptic torn, of the * 
apart from the obvious proper nameo-aomo of 
recognized in the earlier publications, have rendered mterpretaOO 

T—m* “ • -^iCSSSSS 

of the three surviving panels For the tech P 

this plate I am indebted to my younger 

os I am also in his debt for his excellent advice and1 ontoaoM 
this study. The panels are grouped m sections, A, , *> 

upon the obvious parallelisms* ,, f OT a 

^his Plate gives the actual text, without 
few cases of faulty punctuation in the ongma . 

“a , » , 5£WS«KSS£ 

ftar^eU. 6 i» to be co'rrected to 

«*- Some further e—-a™ = ^ Understood 
I proceed with sundry a introducing 

KSKSfit* S «“» "SSStSSS 

with semi-vowel, as m ueorew. 
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serration corroborates the point I made in my “ Notes II,” in this 
Journal, 19M, 61, although without much evidence. With this 
letter = " and/' we have for the following worth at the beginning 
of C, E_, F, the vocables iAft% hiypkmfn. I 1 he former is evidently 
the root ht* f and the form " you. shall make atone¬ 

ment.” The foil owing vocable I recognized to be composed of iny and 
piem/n^ and the latter as piktm/n, “ your mouth." Casting about 
for an interpretation of the evidently verbal root, I found the 
Arabic say, “ lift up/' only classical, I think, in the verb, but better 
known in its derivative samy t " exalted, beautiful/' = Etb. sannay, 
Tliis identification has been happily corroborated for me by the 
discovery of the same root in Biblical Hebrew by Prof* D, Winton 
Thomas iu an interesting communication to ZAW 1934, 236 ff. 
Translate theu, "lift up your (mouth) voice”; cf, Heb. koL 
These two phrases at beginning of E, “ you shall make atonement/'' 
and "lift up your voice/ 1 are followed by "with your mouth.” 
(For *ap in this sense* in Epic 0, see this Journal, 1934, 64; in 
panel 111 the 'u before the noun is an error.) In the same group, 
E, there follows evidently "and with the x (an illegible word) of 
your soul, and with the ktt which you will Jett/ 3 again an unknown 
root* the verb in intensive, denominative form, and the noun in 
cognate relation. Evidently the address is not to deities (so 
Bhorme) but to two choirs, male and female respectively. At the 
beginning of F the same two verbs recur, being followed by 

1ft .possibly fftkm, “your heart/ 1 in which case the parallel td .. 
is an error or a misreading. 

At the end of F, passing over for the moment, we read/ "our 
sacrifice wo shall sacrifice/' imperfect tense, as the following im¬ 
perfects prove (vs. Dhorme, L 'we have sacrificed our sacrifice”), 
1 here follows hw i' nt'y hw nkt nkt; the construction is obvious: 

this is the V we shall fy f this is the nfcf we ahall ntt/* the second 
verb representing naif, with assimilation of radical «, The root t'y 
I can now identify. The noun occurs, in slug, and pi., in Tablet 1, 
line 1, (also apparently verbal t'w in Tab. 9:1), where Dhonne 
translates with " devin/ apparently from root Fy, "to inspect.'" 
But the root is found in South-Arabic ttiVyt r used in parallel¬ 

ism with root dbh, “ to sacrifice see CIS TV no, 428; Rossini, 
Chrestomaihui, 261, and a discussion by Rhodokanakis in his Stvd&n 
zur Lexicographic iind Gramm r dm AHsudambischcn, II, 66; its 
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special nuance ia not yet known.' There follows in H: let .t be 
lifted up ” to the gods as named; the verb yaU<m‘ is If teal; for the 
sacrificial use of the root cf. Ps. 96: 8, etc. Thus the severalpand. 
after directions for a choric liturgy terminate in a declaration of 
the performance of the sacrifice as culmination. 

But also the introductory theme in each panel In 

A, panel III opens with ikrb tr, obviously “ presen Shafil-ch the 
similar use of Heb. Hif.) a bull”; this is paralle ed in IV with 
tb Imgpr; the first word ia the imperative “ repeat (and 
verb in the Epics); the second is infinitival noun from ajootppr. 

I can provisionally only relate this root to Akk tupdru, to c 
The sacrifice appears to have been of the 

mere cutting of the throat of the victim (see IV ellhauaen Beale 
a rub. Ileidenlums, 114 ff.), or with the cutting of the " c ‘ ,m 
nieces as in the covenant sacrifice, e. g., Gen. 15. For the f 
lowing enigmatic mirmsr, in both panels. I can only suggest the 
Akk. root nioAiru, again “to cut.” For such u,tens, Beat,onsofa 
root I may refer to Eitan in JPOS 1, 180 ff.; ef. Is. 29:9. Them 
follows in III of A the vocative, “sons of Ugant, in 1% house 
of Uearit ”• but I think that in the latter case bt is error for bn . 
“^daughters' 5 Egarit),” as appropriate to the female choir 

^The^mes the crux in this liturgical « m ^ 0n ; ^^lW 
upon a sacrifice, in B, C. D. In C occurs the '*»”*£?** 
of six peoples, specified generically with the term ulp tnbe^ Hi 
•Mev or the word may be vocalized ’vlUipe (pi.), ch .. 

Mp, -d of the Honte chieftains inGem36 

sssa*-. 

f^f Cvnrus) the Subareans. The second, Dd< ay, was connected by 

Dhonne with the alleged Greek Didymaeans; for the firs^ ht™; 

Kth I mav compare the Kadousioi noticed at length bi Kent 

JJ*. T l 0 o. 45 an d also the KatteshtsSa in Gotzes 

this Journal, 1934, 40, ana »»»« 

» j if uus ifi*i In III of B npy occurs five times in con 
nalen des Jftcm/w, loo. in in rs cod’s 

funetion of the “chief of prwsU. 

hi. sacrlflciant; the noun i. apparently of kottU fonn.t.o 
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well known in these text?. The preceding jrmn max be error 
(easily induced by similarity at signs—yet irmn occurs elsewhere) 
for Tkmn, the chief deity named at end of group EL- The first 
word in the series, ym’n, cannot be Yawati, “ lonians,* with Dhorme, 
whether philologicallj or contextually. In IV of B there is a varia¬ 
tion from III I think we must amend to read n/jy 'ugr, as in III, 
the following hmyt ’ugrt is then the god's epithet. Reecgmsad by 
Dhorme as = Deb. “ wall/ 7 I take the word to be similar 

to Biblical epithet* and ascriptions of Deity as "the wall/' and 
" who-is-roundahout/ J e.g. Ps. 125: 2; Zee. 2; 9; and still more 
to the point may be recalled the enigmatic phrase addressed to the 
Prince (L e. patron deity) of Tyre at Eze. 28: 14: “ Thou art the 
encircling Cherub,' The following «py I cannot interpret: 
may the second noun be parallel to 'iff, “woman/' found in Epic C, 

a development from Arabic 'uniat)\ and mean “women*_and so 

appropriate to the female choir? 

The obscure npy Dhorme translates with “ expulse! " sing, impv., 
with the following noun aa object. But we can hardly expect such 
a ban to be placed upon the native god and king. As from the same 
root 1 propose a noun which may be expressed by the magical term 
“ aversion *; it is the ban of (laid by) the gods'and the king npon 
the hostile peoples named in C. Then the very prosaic repetition 
of those names is explained; the “ word " of a magical rite includes 
the explicit and repeated naming of tiie object. In C order is given 
to the two choirs to pronounce these names. In D the several cases 
of initial 'nip is to be rendered as plural, “the tribes (chieftains) 
of your hbt, of your mdlf.' The former word mav belong to the 
root hwb/fa/b, and in its construction mean “(those) in your debt 
m guilt towards you"; and the second may be from th^ root dll, 
i m ziJf in Ara ^ic, Aram., Heb., and mean “(those) of your despite, 

(ontempt." At end of D we read >vlp hr paralleling two mutilated 
phrases; I have no key to the riddle. 

In H there is the sursum to the gods: “to the Father of the 
Omni ties, to the drdo of the Divinities"; then in alternating 


, 3 ] H; aEBt ' ol *> tht 3= 3l t htt been ideuthlsd 

bj (Synn. 1*, *0), Bauer j ZAW 1*33, 10OJ, will EmmOU 

1 1 ’* T?* 6 ? 7 AIbr ^ ht UF0S 1034 by r WMa of 

. n ° " ltlc * f°r Jraji it occurs probably at I ■ 15 jit 
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form,. II, u to the company of the Divinities*" HI* to Tiffin the 
Father of Tears * (all these theological terms being found else¬ 
where) ; then IV unites these two latter terms in a final crescendo. 

Finally, at the end of II, at least in III and IV, occurs the enig¬ 
matic htl V (in I V the second word is written in sprawling fashion 
to indicate the end). I can only suggest that the phrase means, 
« Behold, he (the god) is awake.” (Both words occur in the Epics, 
the root 'ur in Hif. at A vi 31, as also otherwise in intensive forms). 
This then is the pronouncement of the successful culmination of 
the rite. The application of this verb to Deity is frequent in 
Biblical usage, e.g. Ps, 44: U; 59 : 5, and in Particular note " the 
Lord's Remembrancers ” of la, 62: 6. Host interestingly the phrase 
throws light upon Elijah's satiric taunt to the I hoonician Baal* 
priests: “ Call with a loud voice, for he is a god - - . perhaps he is 
asleep and must wake up!” (1 Hi, IS: 27). And, eupplementarily, 
Dr. J. Finkel has given me another striking parallel, at Hah, St 19: 
“ Woe to him who says to a timber, Awake! — Arouse thee - ( jlri), 
to a dumb stone.” 

A definite progression is to be noted in these groups. A contain;* 
the order for sacrifice ; B gives the statement of the " aversion A 
followed in C* D with the naming of the hostile objects; E is a 
summons to expiation and to song. F and G express the occurrence 
of the sacrifice In the first person plural, E the “ elevation ” and 
destination of the sacrifice in the passive mood; at the end is 
chanted the oracle that " the god is awake.” 

Thia study adds an illustration to the liturgical art of Rais 
Shamra, already capitally presented by Dr. Harris in this JottbnaP, 
1934, 80-83, The bearings of our text upon the forms of Hebrew 
psalmody are manifold. 


3, Supplement^ Notes to Tablets 3, 15 . 3: 1. byrh-smtrg: 
i. e , " in the month’—,” and in line 3 “ on the 13th (day?),” i. e, a 
date; then read samii rg{m), a l have given word/’ an introduction 
to the document. For such use of the root rgm cf. Tab. 18 and the 
tablet published by Dhorme in Syria, 1933* pp> 235 

3: 5. Translate tdfcm % “add so it is.” Understand the final 
atm pd as saGi-Jito yfldt, "and I have set my hand, L e. *3 no an 
signature to the document. Cf. Hcb. rultan pad, and the equ.valence 

of K hand " and “ name ” at Is. 56: fi. 

3; 15. The text reads: bi sbn^b'lh ddy afar I ahdt 
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'ahf ydn mtim tvbwh. Translate: “The bouse of Sbn —and its 
owners, my friends, my relatives, ’liurnr (and) 'Alnr for a posses¬ 
sion for me. Gtir hand. J/nm and his BOh(b).” To be sure, the 
preposition r al would be unique. I take I'ahdt to be identical with 
HTHtf!? at Gen. 23: 9, As for the name Mnm, it occurs, as has not 
been recognized, in the tablet of Dhorme’s noticed above, lines l*. 
IT: mum r$m t " Mnm has spoken.” The gentilic JBtty occurs in 
Vinolleand'js fresh text, p. 241. and throws light upon our Sbn. 

A note may here be added on %r, an element of the first n. pr. 
It occurs in the name of the writer of Dhorme’s tablet cited above, 
'itpr-ir, which Virolleaud, Syria, 1&34, p, 83, has rightly identified 
with Human i?tciri*JJarri, See further tile remarks made by Speiser 
on the Human element tttri in his Mesopotamian Origins t 145 f, n 
Also it occurs in Tab. 28 in the form Wn. I am inclined to refer 
to this origin the perplexing name of the Jebusite whose threshing- 
floor was bought by David, 2 Sam. 24 :16 ff, The Hebrew tradition 
of the name varies remarkably, as is notorious, not only as between 
Ktib and lyre, but also within the Ktib. At v. Id Kt. presents 
rUTIK {preceded with the article 1) > vs. fiyntt, and this is uni¬ 
versally supported by the Greek transcription Grna. Punctuate then 
as Tu rina. We may then possibly explain the obscure phrase at 
v. 23: “All of it gave Araunah (sic) the king to the king.” Now 
'tim means f king J (so Speiser); is the Jcbusite’s epithet a gloss 
to his name? Finally may the name of David’s ‘Hittite 1 captain 
ITTN go back to the same origin as Ewrina? 


1 [The Ntiii name Irwi -tam is not uncommon with persona of promineccej 
cl. t. p., Jfr-ufi-iarri m&r ianji jet rfidtfa " Imi-tarri, pon of 

Kinriym, prieat of Adnd **-, Cticra, Auri I. 13, 39. E, 4. 3.] 





A HURRIAN AFFRICATE OR SIBILANT IN RAS SHAMRA 
Zellio S. Harris 

UMVEMITt OF PE558YLVA5IA 

In their valuable article “Semitizcd Humana in Syria “d 
Palestine ” * H. L. Ginsberg and B. Maisler discuss the name .ar.r 
from a"recently found Has Sharora tablet.’ They note tha he 
sphere transcribed £ is not the usual i of the Ras Shamra alpha- 
hX and suggest that it is a Hurrian sibilant, tranecnb.ng it r. 

This is a most excellent uuggestio., weU °“ o /^aLml 

and the following remarks are intendtd ) 

. lo „ ii :» k v n o means certain, however, tnat va 

!Ks£Sri.SsX. szs 

as «. a-J. --2,-“J“ 

in general. For the writing ^ ac tual variat ions 

In the Tablets it is often clhibit the* varia- 

in form >“ Xbrorse the letter r is usually written 

lions consistently . m Hobre , are a|so p^uliar; 

s: riTSLSSi i. .« «. »>•» 

o» as. taw* 

lir It is true that the writing is in general bad in som 

of these tablets. » £*"2, the , mpr ,ss,o„ that the 

•" XtTbut^uXy become fi’xed and that in some cases the 
script had but r ^ had n0 , t titled in the scribal 

^iTgw, uiay, therefore,'hare here an indic ati^tbat 
SbXroU will W rrfemd 

1929. 304 ff.; T*. ib. 1933. 229 ff., T . * 1 • 112ff-i C. <*• 

T\ ib. 1934, 244 ff.; Poem* A, tb. 1031, 1V3 n.; 

" W ° rdi 

discussed below); Dhorme, OLZ 1933, 8. 
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the Ras Shamra script did not have a very long tradition behind 
it at the time when these tablets were written. In the poems, 
however, there is no question of such variability; the writing is on 
the whole excellent, every character is definite in form, and there 
are no deviations from the “correct” arrangements of wedges. 
If, then, the tablets do indeed betray an early stage of the script, 
they must be somewhat older than the poetic texts. At all events, 
the script had certainly become standardized by the time the poetic 
texts were written. 

The standardization of the script is also seen in the spelling, 
for the orthography is fixed throughout. 4 There are no variant 
spellings in either the poems or the tablets. This in itself may not 
be sufficient proof of a long tradition, for the consonantal writing 
is etymological and would therefore have been easier to maintain. 
Even foreign words, however, have a set spelling, as for example 
in the name * *t ishr in T 13 and Syria 1931, p. 389, and in the various 
frequently repeated Hurrian words in T 4. It may be therefore 
assumed that the scrip in the poems is well normalized and that 
haphazard variations of signs are not to be expected. 5 

The casual occurrence of a s with two wedges for the usual form 
with three, would, then be quite surprising. Actually, however, 
there is no such irregularity, for we find the two-wedged sign used 
as a distinct character. It appears only in certain words, and then 
consisently each time those words occur. The sign is rare in the 

4 There are, incidentally, but few errora (Le. confusion of similar 
letters) in the poems, and even the tablets are not too badly bungled. 

• One possible variant is the elaborate I, Virolleaud’s and Dborme’s a*, 
Albright's no. 17 (JPOS 1032, 187), which is accepted as a variant of the 
usual • sign. It is entirely absent from the poems, but is found in T 1: 9 
(kirn; cf. tarn, 3: 19?), 12: 11 (kite*; c f. Aaica, 12: 3?), 33: 7 (W« 
b‘U; cf. *au "tit, 23: 2), 46: 4 ( fu), T* A 2, 7, B 14 C«JJ-), 17 and 
in the word lie, "horse,” T» A 4. 6, 10, B 31, 32, now also in T* 1: 6 
( aria), 15 (Wy). In all these tablets the usual a also occurs. In all 
the cases above where word* with I have been compared with similar ones 
in a, Bauer (Das Alphabet von Raa Schamra, p. 33) considers the two to 
ne variant spellings of the same word. The evidence seems to bear this 
nut. The consistent use of i in Uv> (a non-Semitic word) would, however, 
argue for a special value for this sign, while its absence from the poems 
may also point to its having originally represented a non-Semitic sound. 
Its similarity to the a (wind-) of the early Phoenician alphabet is note¬ 
worthy. If it is indeed a variant, its absence from the poems would again 
»d»ow the standardization of the writing in the poetic texts. 
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poems. It occurs in hi in A in 5,11 which to not to be 

pl°L B “a-a in a i 6, B to M. Here 

. , . f j j a fold » The latter is always spelled with 

zd is distinct from *a, neia. whereas the z 

(\H20 34 * B v 86, 118, viii25; C 13, 18, 68), whereas me z 
(An 2U, 34, x> > °u, axo, were a mere van ant 

occurs only in the sentence tg y , reg ularly in this 

for s it would be hard to explain why it happens reg j 
phrase 1 and in this phrase only. The character occurs agamm £ 
Bv75, 92, 99, ot which noth.ng can^^sa. defimte 

of its repetition the spelling with R ... 41 d 

It appears once -re in the b fen ™cabU ** 
perhaps in zd, ‘breast in C 61, ® t the breast’;* 

definite by the context *»?"■<’“P ** ^y, it occurs in 

this word may be the same as t - , carallel text which 

zr'h, in A sup i 4, while in the unpublished paraUc . 

ViroUeaud quotes ad toe. the word appears aga n 

spelling. So much is at al. ”*£££%?*£ ^berg, 

the sign is no variant, but a lettc (Hebrew 

' na " d ; ,IM £ JaL. j». “ 

written with i : smh, id, bsrt, etc. letter among 

It is impossible, however, 'V^ollv additional evidence from 
known Semitic consonants an * j the Tablets 

the tablets that carries the mvest.gahon farthe. In 4 # 

the sign is found, in obscure con « - and 2g 

---— R 9 „ l01 . C( . ,|» ibid. Professor Moot- 

^a^tTBiMdTv^oe.^Anirixbt’s no. S IfM 

• This phrase occurs al*> *» . r<J if the writing in C 61 

effaced, and in C *«, -her, the wordwrjtj ^^ ^ rtmflnr 5. 
is correct, the s in C 24 *ou ^ c 24 may , ^ errors for f, which 

However, both the sign in C 61 a h correct letter if the word is 

is .imilar to both and which would be the 

1<I, 44 breast.” . 

' • Tarbxz 4 (1932) 380; OLZ 1933, 593, n. 1. 
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tablet in the group, the sign is very frequent. It occurs in 19 words, 
some of them often repeated: *i:r (18 times), hzr (15 times), 
hill (also 15), hdztink (5), 'arznnk (3), ‘inz (3 ), pzzph (2), nzr, 
'afnn, mzgd, pnlnn, ply, * itzdn, trhnzk, dpzl, pbnz~, *iykz, 't 2 -, 
-12. In the apparently Hurrian T 4 the sign occurs in *is(r), pip-, 
hzr, hzz (twice), and in T* 1 in mzr and tgzn. In Syria 1931, 
p. 389, in a tablet giving a list of mostly Hurrian deities, the sign 
appears in pzzphnd, a name which occurs in T 4: 35,37 without 
the Hurrian ending -nd. In all these tablets the usual i also occurs, 
and in no case does the one sign come for the other. It seems 
fairly clear, therefore, that this is a special sign for a common 
Hurrian sound which did not exist in the Semitic speech of Ras 
Shamra. What sound it was is hard to tell; a priori it need not 
have any connection with the «. The two remaining occurrences 
of the character give us nevertheless some indication of its value. 
In T 14, a list of non-Semitic deities, the name ‘azmny occurs. 
This is in all probabilty the name of the Phoenician god Eshmun, 
which, in the accepted opinion, was of foreign origin. 10 This Hur¬ 
rian sound would then have been a peculiar sibilant which in 
Phoenician borrowing was taken over as s . Fresh evidence appears 
now in the name ‘iwrzr, identified as Etviri-sarri 11 by Ginsberg 
and Maisler, and independently by Yirolleaud u and by Albright 1 * 
Finally, Professor Speiser suggests that the name Tgzn in TM: 9 
may be the Hurrian Tagi-senni or TakiSennV* In both cases we 
again find a Hurrian sound, and one which, in cuneiform tran¬ 
scription, appears as i. 

1 had discussed this z with Professor Speiser last Year, before the 
name 'ttrfr was published by Dhorme. He noted at that time that 


’•See Albright, “The Syro-Mesopotamian God ftulman-Eftmun,” Archie 

T (1931-32) 164 ff„ where he discusses a Hurrian name 
bearing t he element Sulman in an Akkadian letter from Ras Shamra, Syria 
1 -9. pi. LXWI. no. 2, 11: 6, 16; the connection of the divine names 
eulman and Unu. i. now complicated by the occurrence of 'oHmy - 
Eimun in the Tablets. 

■■ On ti. un. .nd -p^Ully tbe element inri, «, Speiser, Ifetopolnmin. 
Origins, p. 145, n. 90. 

••«yrio 1934, 83. 

*• Bulletin ASOR, April 1934, p. 26. 

n ' C Ji l 091, A T,™ 249 ; 8 ’ etC ‘’ and T * ku ' Amarn * 51- 5. in Knudtzon, 

I 0 -' th * m * ny namM in *-&• Pubi-ienni 

(listed as fiuAi-Jmnt m Gadd, cf. note 15 below). 
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there is a Hound peculiar to Human which is represented by cunei¬ 
form z in the Nuzi tablets, and which may be the sound in question. 
The STuzi tablets arc written in Akkadian, in large part by Human 
scribes, and the spelling often shows the linguistic background of 
the writers. Dr. Speiser pointed out that in these testa the Akka¬ 
dian sibilants are completely confused, showing that the scribes 
could not recognize the differences between them. In the Human 
proper names in the same tablets, however, s and - arc kept reason¬ 
ably distinct. 15 Since the Human scribes did not hear the differ¬ 
ence between Akkadian * and the other sibilants, this 2 in their own 
proper names must have represented a peculiar sound, different 
from the Akkadian 3 and distinct from their own s. Its exact value 
is unknown, but Professor Spci&er is of the opinion that it was an 
affricate rather than a simple sibilant, for there is evidence that the 
sound could be represented in writing either as a dental or as a 
sibilant. To the cases which be intends to publish elsewhere, there 
is now added the variation of Wijq-m+ai™ uud Nqmd/' if indeed 
it is phonetic rather than morphological. This variation of dental 
and sibilant may yet he found within the Has Shamra alphabet 
itself, for Virol lea ud reports that in an unpublished test 13 the name 
Lipn SI dpSd is written Lzpn hi zpid. 1 * There must have been 
more phonetic peculiarities in Kas Shamra than the w riting betrays. 
We have here, then, a Human affricate or sibilant Its use m 
Human words in the tablets is hardly surprising. W t ia o 
particular interest, however, is the use of this letter in apparently 
Semitic words in the poems, Ginsberg and Haider recognize this 
Human character, outside of SwrZr, only in T4 and T and in 


»For the Nazi tablets and the HurrUn names in them, see Gadd, Retv* 
tf-tayrialw im 43 ff.; Speiser, "New Erknk 
Family Law** Annual ASOR, X, p. 1, and “Wtw 
Rating to Security Transactions. 1 ’ JAOB 1*3*, p 103 ‘ 1 p ■ " 

11 VirolEeaud, Syria 1W4, 213. The name comes rem a Bahjlon^ 
letter found at Rae Shamra ami announced in C, k. Acad. d« h - 
Dec. a. 1332, where it was rendered ffifltofea. . „ - = , 

"King of Ugarit, In the colophons in A sup. vi M nod t« vn w • 
- hvnJB to the moaOt" Syria 1934, BE, mentioned »1» '*«■* 10 ^' 


^ ^ here represented a* p is Albright’* 0* 9. !«■ 

# f n f -i,y i tnsi riTiii a tv VixollsmA ^ the’ 
now transcribed * by him {JF03 lM* f 10*) ^ f V _ 

same unpublished test ViroOcw* mention* $hrm for fhrm, mg 
may he a regular Taxation in that text. 
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Syria 1931, p. 389; they divorce it completely both from the three- 
wedged 8 and from the two-wedged sign as it appears in the other 
tablets and in the poems, assuming the existence of two two-wedged 
signs, the one, Hurrian, in the tablets just mentioned, and the 
other, Semitic, everywhere else. The sign which they recognize as 
Hurrian is, however, the same as the z elsewhere. The only differ¬ 
ence between the i in these tablets and elsewhere is calligraphic, a 
difference noticeable in the other signs also. The Hurrian value 
of this character must therefore be recognized in all its occurrences, 
e. g., in the name ’azmny in T 14, and in the poems. It is this last 
phenomenon which is linguistically the most interesting. Why 
certain Semitic words should be written with this sign or pro¬ 
nounced with this foreign sound, is difficult to explain. The con¬ 
tact between the two linguistic communities of Hurrians and 
Semites at Ugarit may well have led to certain contaminations and 
to changes in the pronunciation of some words, depending always 
on the individual history of each word. For that matter, since 
none of these words have been definitively identified, they may be 
merely semitized loan-words, retaining the sound of their original 
Hurrian sibilant. Beyond this point it is hard to go at present. 
Further occurrences of the sign will surely aid in explaining its use. 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Origin of the Alphabet of Ras Shamra and its Bearing on the 
Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet 

In a paper read before the Prussian Academy of the Arts and 
Sciences on January 11, 1934, Professor Erich Ebeling of Berlin 
ascertains that “das Ras-Schamra Alphabet aus den einfachen 
Zeichen des babylonischen Keilschriftsystems, die bekanntlich als 
Silben 2 eichen Vokal und Konsonant in sich vereinen, entwickelt 
worden ist.” 1 

The present writer reached essentially the same conclusion be¬ 
fore Ebeling’s paper had been published differing only with regard 
to the derivation of the Ras Shamra characters from their Baby¬ 
lonian models in the following instances: 


No. 1 — from Babyl. an, and not from a. 

No. 3 — V- from Old-Babyl. un , and not from Babyl. u. 

No. 4 — 6: from Babyl. ba; E. from Babyl. 6i. 

No. 10—'Aj(A): from Babyl. hu; E. from Old-Babyl. ha. 

No. 15 — /: from Babyl. la; E. from Babyl. lu. 

No. 20 — *: from Babyl. en; E. from Babyl. u, ha. 

No. 22 —a,: from Babyl. zu/su; E. from Babyl. za. 

No. 25 —r: from Babyl. ra; E. undecided between ur and ra. 

Professor Ebeling bases his argument for the Babylonian origin 
of the Ras Shamra characters solely upon the similarity between 
these characters and certain signs of the Babylonian cuneiform sys¬ 
tem. I would stress in addition the historical situation during the 
middle centuries of the second millenium b. c., when Babylonian (or 
rather “Akkadian”) was the lingua franca in the Near East 
while the Ras Shamra alphabet was being developed ; it lfl logical 
to assume that the Ras Shamra characters had cuneiform sign* 
models. The Ras Shamra alphabet probably compares with Ba y- 
lonian cuneiform writing as the Sinaitic alphabet compares with 


the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 


‘ 8itzvng»brrichte drr Prnusischm Akadrmir drr W^scnschaftrn, 
PkiloMophiMeh HiMtorUche Kl***e, Sitzung vom 1. Febru.r 1.34. p. . 
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After this consideration of the Babylonian origin of the Eas 
Shamra alphabet it is surely pertinent to inquire whether the 
Phoenician alphabet might not have developed out of the Eas 
Shnmra script. Even a superficial comparison between the Hajg 
Shntnra characters and those of the Phoenician alphabet reveals 
certain striking similarities between the two scripts. Some of the 
differences between the two alphabets might be explained by the 
change of wedges into straight lines and the ultimate direction of 
the writing from right to left in stead of from left to right. 3 

I submit, therefore, that the Phoenician alphabet and all alpha¬ 
bets derived from it go back to the cuneiform script rather than, 
to the Sinaitie alphabet. Concerning the latter view, which is held 
by Professors 0[instead and SprengLing, Dr. Flight has this to say; 
“Their argument on the point in question is baaed for the most 
part, however, upon the similarity of form between corresponding 
characters in the two alphabets. So far as this argument is con¬ 
cerned one can see as much evidence for the derivation of certain 
Ras Shamra characters from the Canaanite-Phoenician as from 
the Se'irite-Sinaitic.” 1 

Tbuh# Weiss Bo&jcabeh. 

New Yorlc. 


A Note on the " Description of the Holy Land and of the Way 
Thither ' by Ludolph Von Suehem (1350) 

Aubrey Stewart, in his preface to Ludolph Von Suchem’s 
Description of the Holy Land f which he translated for the Palestine 
Pilgrims* Text Society in 1806 (London), cornea to the conclusion 
that the original was written in 1350; this date is printed on the 
front page of this book just below the title. I find, however, that 
there is some doubt about the accuracy of the date in question. 

In Ch + XXXII, entitled “Ancient Babylon, or Baldach” we 
read; 1 I will tell you somewhat about the lose of this city of 
Mdach » according as I have read thereof in the chronicles 1 \nd 


E TsT 1 " d * t * Ued BTgumeut * hR * to ** ■*« wt for lack of sp*,*. 
’Atwrdii* to Stawlrt, tU re fer s0 « i. p^M, to JMt»*i A .wni 
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histories of the kings o£ Armenia, and have heard from n right 
truthful knight who was there at the time. In the year oi our 
L<ord 1263, when the Tartars had conquered all the kingdoms of 
the East, Aye©, the then King of Armenia, of his own accord pro¬ 
ceeded to the great Khan, the Emperor of the Tartars, to visit him- 
Ayco was kindly received by him, because so great and singular an 
honour had been shown him, that kings should of their own accord 
visit Mm and come to meet him, whereat he was much pleased and 
honoured the king with many presents. In process of time, when 
the King of Armenia was about to return home, he asked the 

Emperor to grant him five boons ' y (pp. ‘f’S? 

Tliia statement contains three serious errors. 

1. The Armenian King Ayco, mentioned by von Suchern, was 
the King of Lesser Armenia, Haitum I (1236-1370), while the 
Tartar Khan in question was Manku Khan (1256-1259). Hadum 
I left for the court, of Manku on Feb. 4, 1254 and returned on 
June 5, 1256; the year 1263, in which the trip is placed by von 
Suchern, cannot represent the correct date. 

2. The Baldaeh of von Suchern is Baghdad, which was taken by 
the Tartars, aided bv the forces of the Armenians and the treachery 
of its owe commander, on February 5, 1S58, The Mohammedans 
were ruthlessly butchered, but the Christians were not molested 
because of the intercession of the Armenians and other Christians 
then in the army and at the court of the Tartars. 

3. Von Suchem states that “ about the loss of this city of 

Baldaeh w he has “ heard from a right truthful knight w o was 
there at the time." From that statement we are to infer that this 
truthful knight was actually present on the battlefield at the fait 
and capture of Baghdad by the Tartars in the year 1258. - ™ 
von Suchem wrote his Descnpfmn of the Hoty Land m 13 , - 

years must have elapsed by then since the fall and 
Baghdad. And if he heard this story on his first vis.t to 
Orient (about 1336) his informant must have been at W »t 100 

Gloria i- ™- H rf Vincent of 

Awenmn chronicler is redly Haitum, prn.ee of poW Sp the 

Entitled Liber Sirtoriarum d M d j H included 

BiM. Nat. of Peris (No, 1MMI, M 

an excellent copy of the Heitnm Chromdes. ment.oned ^ve. 

farly-thre* splendid illustrations- 
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years old, or he could not have taken part in a battle fought in 1258. 

It follows that we should place the date of von Suchem’s book 
and the year of the author's first visit to the Holy Land at a much 
earlier time. If it should be found that no change in either date is 
justified, then we cannot but conclude that the truthful knight was 
not so truthful and von Suchem was a very gullible tourist. Or 
did he make up the story to give his work a more authoritative 
aspect? 

H. Kurdian. 

Wichita, Kansas. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Guide to an Exhibition of Islamic Miniature Paintxng and Book 
Illumination. By M. S. Dimand. New York: Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum op Art, 1933. Pp. ix -f 53, with 39 illustra¬ 
tions. $1.00. 

We see from the title that this pamphlet is a guide to the exhibi¬ 
tion which remained in the Metropolitan Museum from October 
9, 1933 to January 7, 1934. But it really contains a brief manual 
of Mohammedan painting written in a serious, but popular form 
by a noted specialist in this field. The author was the soul the 
organizer, and the manager of this exhibition, which proved both 
interesting and important to the lovers and connoisseurs of Orien¬ 
tal Art in this country. There were shown wonderful miniatures 
and bookbindings from twenty private collections, eight of them 
from abroad, and from the Biblioth^que Nationale, the Musee des 
Arts D&oratifs, the Louvre, and four American museums. 

The book opens with a preface by H. E. Winlock, Director, an 
the first chapter, dealing with Islamic calligraphy, is prepared y 
Joseph M. Upton, Assistant to Dr. Dimand. The work of Ihmand 
is divided into five sections: The Beginning of Islamic Painting, 
The Mesopotamian school (12-13 cc.), Persian, Indian, and Tur¬ 
kish Painting. The last chapter is devoted to bookbinding, which 

is an important branch of Moslem art. # 

From this brief summary even-one can appreciate what a wealth 
of material is concentrated in about forty pages, and the name of 
Dr. Dimand is the best guarantee that the results are trustworthy. 
His work can be warmly recommended to anyone who wishes o 
know something of Islamic painting. The pamphlet is decorated 
with 39 beautifully made reproductions of sections of manuscripts, 
bindings, and of several miniatures. 


8,udUn zu einzr osUirl-isch'n LautUHr, Von ae Ja»IKO. 

Leipzig: Otto Hatuussowm, 1933. Pp. + '2 6 + »• 
RM. 12. 

The author, a voung Swedish Orientalist, studied the Eastern 
Turkish dialect in 1929-1930 in Kashgar. Chinese Turkestan, and 
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the book under discussion is the result of these studies. First of 
all, Mr. Jarring in two bibliographical lists shows a deep knowl¬ 
edge of technical literature, and especially, of the Russian works 
which he handles quite successfully. He is not like so many Orien¬ 
talists who think that in our time it is possible to be a Turcologist 
without studying the Russian works on the subject. Concerning 
the first bibliography we can remark that a very important dis¬ 
sertation published in 1903 by the late Prof. N. Katanov on the 
Uriankhai dialect is missing, and the works of Mr. Polivanoy are 
uselessly mentioned because this scholar is a Japanist and only 
recently, with a political aim, has turned to Tureology. 

After defining Eastern Turkish, and surveying the earlier works 
on the subject, the author gives us a detailed study of the vowels 
(pp. 22-98). In two of the last chapters (11th and 12th, pp. 98- 
128), we have an explanation of the system of the consonants. The 
most interesting part of the book, with a separate pagination, is 
entitled “ Materials.” It contains several extracts from some East¬ 
ern Turkish literary works and popular songs given in the Arabic 
alphabet, with a phonetic transliteration and a German translation. 
The phonetic transliterations are especially useful for Tureology, 
because linguistic data on Eastern Turkish are not too familiar to 
European scholars. At the end the photo of a fragment of a poem 
is added. 

Our one quarrel with Mr. Jamng and modern philologists in 
general is that their system of transliteration is exaggerated (54 
signs used by Mr. Jarring!). The old great scholars, like W. 
Radloff, who had published many and many volumes about Turkish 
linguistics, have used a much simpler phonetic alphabet, but their 
results were none the less valuable. 


Die verschollene Columbus-Karte von 1J&8 in einer turhischen 
WeUkarie von 1518 . Von Paul Kahle. Berlin und Leip¬ 
zig: Walter de Gbuyter und Co., 1933. Pp. 52, with 9 
maps. RM. 5. 

Wo cannot review this work without mentioning an article pub¬ 
lished later on the same subject, also by Prof. P. Kahle, in the 
Geographical Review, New York, October, 1933, pp. 621-638, under 
the title A Lost Map of Columbus.” In this article the same 
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question is discussed, but in a more condensed form, and only one 

map is reproduced* . , . 

In 1929, at Constantinople, among several maps found in tb 
Seraglio, Dr. Kahle discovered a Turkish map of the Atlantic 
Ocean. When he had read the Turkish inscriptions on it he sug¬ 
gested that it was a portion of the world map which had been 
prepared in 1513 and presented by the Turkish adm.ral sUtes- 
man and cartographer, Piri Reis, to Sultan Selim I at airo in 
1517; Kahle had already a special interest in Pin Reis and had 
written two works concerning his activities. ° Ur 

later studied the charts of Columbus and compared them with this 
Turkish map, he concluded that the latter was a reproduction of a 
lost map of Columbus of 1498. But in what way did the map of 
Columbus reach the hands of the Turkish admiral. Kahle tr a 
us that the uncle of Piri Reis, Kemal Reis, had a Spanish slave 
who had travelled three times with Columbus to America. He 
was captured after a Turkish naval victory in the Mediterranean, 
near Valencia, in 1501. Thus, this map either belonged to the 
Spanish slave or was a part of the booty. And Piri Re,s repro¬ 
duced it later as a Western portion of the world map when he was 
ordered by Sultan Selim to prepare such a work. 

The material given as proof by Prof. Kahle ,s considerable 
enough and his hypothesis is possible. But he, himself, te*. 
“A complete discussion of this remarkable document and the 
many problems that it raises must be reserved for a longer stady 
now in preparation.” We are obliged to wait, with great interest, 
for the final solution of these problems. ^ MiST1NomcH . 

New York City. 


Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece. By E. U SrnioK. 

London: 1934. 90 pp., with numerous drawings and . p , 

royal oct. $3.50. 

The British Academy is to be congratulated on having aakedDr 
Sukenik to deliver the 1930 Schuoeb Lecture ,, wtach book 
gives to the general public in printed form. Discoveries 11 a 
field of synagogue architecture and ornamentation since - 

of Kohl andWrtringer have made a new treatment of the su jec 
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highly desirable, and no one is more intimately acquainted with 
the field than the Archaeologist to the Institute of Jewish Studies 
at Jerusalem, himself the excavator of the Beth Alpha and other 
important synagogue sites. That the book is the fruitage of a 
series of lectures is quite apparent, for its method is to instruct by 
choosing certain of the outstanding monuments as the subject of 
discussion, rather than to cover the whole field as Krauss did in 
his Synagogale Altertiimer (1928). The choice, however, is excel¬ 
lent. It embraces the synagogues of Capernaum, Chorazin and 
Kefr Bir’im from the older Palestinian series, Delos, Miletus, 
Priene and Aegina from the publications of classical archaeologists, 
and Xa’aran, Beth Alpha and Jerash from the post-war discoveries 
in Bible lands. An appendix brings important comment on the 
most recent finds at Stobi, H&mmath, Dura and ’Esfia. 

The book is one which will delight the general reader desiring to 
acquaint himself with the important facts about the most signifi¬ 
cant of these ancient Jewish monuments. But its appeal is equally 
to the scholar searching for contributions to the field of inquiry. 
Three things about the publication give it special value in this 
connection: first, the detailed analysis of the architecture of the 
Capernaum synagogue (superseding Watzinger), second, the section 
on inscriptions, and third, the discussion of the use of pictorial art 
in ancient synagogues generally. 

The last-mentioned topic is one that the excavations at Jerash, 
Beth Alpha, Xa’aran and Dura have brought to the fore. Most of 
the implications involved in the existence of an ancient Jewish 
pictorial art are as yet obscure. The question which everyone faced 
with the evidence naturally asks himself is how the uk of such 
representations in synagogues can be reconciled with the com¬ 
mands of Exodus 20: 4 and Deuteronomy 5: 8. Dr. Sukenik has 
made the first real attempt to answer this question. His sugges¬ 
tion is that the ancient Jews were generally more favorable to pic- 
tonal and even sculptural art than we have imagined, and that 
only in times of national crisis was there objection to it The 
final proscription against the use of pictures in Jewish houses of 
worship he places in the period between 400 and 600 c e. This 
position is thoroughly sound, but one may well wonder whether the 
earlier exegetical treatment of the Old Testament passages did not 
distinguish between images that might be the occasion of 
idolatry and those that did not, and whether place was not as im- 
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portal t a factor in determining the attitude toward art as time 
was Certainly the most lavish pictorial decorations are those of 
the synagogue "at Dura in Mesopotamia, and even in the trouble¬ 
some" second half of the first century the author of IV Maccabees, 
who lived outside Palestine, was able to contemplate a structure on 
the walls of which the sufferings of the Jewish heroes were dep.ctcd. 
• In the discussion of the architectural form of the ancient syna¬ 
gogues Dr. Sukenik gives due prominence to the basilica type so 
eommonlv found, and implies that there was probably an earlier 
type lacking certain of its features. Possibly the discoveries at 
Dura will eventually permit as to construct a J*, 

this earlier type. The Dura synagogue is utterly unlike 
tinian edifices, and, os it agrees in many important respects with 
those of Hamam-Lif and Priene (if this was a synagogue), may 
well bo taken aa the representative of a distinct type. The fact 
that it meets Jewish devotional needs more immediately and ratal s 
the Wilderness Tabernacle in some of its features makes it possible 
to consider the Dura type as the precursor of the later Hellenistic 

^“nll interested in ancient Jewish life and culture Dr. Sub- 
nit. newest publication can be warmly rccommeudcd a.s a m rt 
satisfying treatment of a highly important and thoroughly li 

Cam. H. Kkaelixo. 

Yilt University- 


Lee Worn* Magics dans fa. Apocrypha to^****£ 
By A. Z. AeKooW. Extract from Journal Asmhque, 1-3J- 

Pp. 88-137. 

The author studies the magic names contained in 
, i jfjiiomens with references also to tile leita wmen 

iZT:\ 2 ££w W.™n MW J. < 

many of the condusim is, perhaps, 

k ,u„. .m .1.. . Sffi i .1 

this may be, even- worker in the field *v****^_ eftort * 
the present brochure for bis pioneer-and very tno 6 
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in throwing light upon a difficult and interesting subject. In the 
study of the names of native origin every possible attempt is made 
to find an etymological derivation. Here a higher degree of suc¬ 
cess has been reached than the reviewer was able to attain in the 
study of a lengthy test which he lias just completed; many of the 
names here seem to be meaningless combinations of letters although 
a large number end with ? £1 or yul, which would indicate an origin 
at least partly Jewish. We find AeSooly 1 ® work so valuable that 
we venture a criticism only with the hope that the author will con¬ 
tinue his labors in this field and find it useful; that he arrange 
the names in the sequence of the Ethiopia alphabet, not of the 
Latin. No one is likely to use the work who is not acquainted 
with Ethiopic. 

Frank EL Hallocjk, 

Oriental Institute, Chicago, 


Vedic Variants. By M auhice Bloomfield, Franklin Eugerton, 
and Mtoeay B. Emeneau. Volume III: Noun and Pronoun 
Inflection. Special Publication of the Linguistic Society of 
America, University of Pennsylvania, 1934. Pp, 513, $5.50. 

With gratifying promptness comes now to hand this third volume 
Of Vedic Variants, full of interest and enlightenment. In the intro¬ 
ductory chapter of the first volume we have read; "For the moat 
part ... the variants between text and text are based upon the 
natural freedom of expression in prayers and songs of praise, and 
upon the looser syntax which, compared for instance with Greek 
and Latin, pervades Sanskrit from the Veda to the end of its 
career,*' These words gave an intimation of the large significance 
of the study and analysis of the variants. The first volume deal¬ 
ing with the verb and the second volume dealing with phonetics 
have indeed offered opportunity for many interesting observations 
concerning grammar and linguistic psychology: this third volume 
* aims to include aO variation i n the inflected forms of such word* 
[nouns, pronouns, and adjectives] in the repeated mantras of the 
Teds, with some alight exceptions; aud the material divides itself 
into ‘ formal vamuta and syntactic and stylistic variants * The 
study of the formal variants is a contribution to morphology in 
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Sanskrit grammar, and the study of the other variants illumines 
the uses of cases, numbers, and genders, but for the m p • 
uses of cases. One fact clearly emerging in this volume is that 
case constructions which would at first thought seem m no wise 
similar are in the variants actually interchanged to a surprising 
extent: and one can hardly fail to be surprised at the number of 
the variants which have their place in this volume. The \ariunts 
are interesting because “ they illumine the ways in which the whole 
stock of mantra material was reworked in the course of the cen¬ 
turies.” It might be added that those ways arc many and some of 

them strange. , . . _ . a 

Although the syntax of Sanskrit is looser than that of Greek an 

Latin there are certainly many close parallels which come to the 
mind of a student of the classical languages. The circumstances 
which produced the variants in the Vedic texts have no counter¬ 
part in Greek and Latin but in these latter languages different 
cases are at times found expressing the same idea; so in Latin 
find genitive of quality and ablative of quality with a consul crab e 
overlapping of usage. Something vaguely approaching a 
variant appears in the following lines: 

quae nos materiem et genitalia corpora rebus 
reddunda in ratione vocare et semina rerum 
appellare suemus .. . (Lucr. 1. 5 - .) 

The dative of reference as variant for possessive genitive or posses¬ 
sive pronoun is common in Roman comedy and appears no y 
in Augustan poetry; indeed the type optundit os m.h. Cas. 931) 
is more frequent than the type auris graviter obtundo tuaa (Cut. 

“caae usages are not merely matters of syntax but are influenced 
by the particular words used (e. g. some Latin nouns arc defective), 
by the literary form or department, and by the times "°™° 
matters are set forth in this volume of the \ ananU, a 
seems to be opportunity for further study along such lines. Indeed 
right ho,« .ha, these volumes of Vedic Variants may stimulate 

6t The reviewer^as spent some time in editing a Vedic text and 
finds in this volume reason to think that he has at time. tow** 
“ corrected ” a case form of the manuscript; but on the other hand 
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has at times thought in going through this volume that some 
variants may be merely mistakes in the tradition. 

The volume is commended not only as sound and instructive but 
also as interesting, and we may surely be permitted to express the 
hope that the next volume may not be too long delayed. 

LeRoy C. Baeeet. 

Trinity College* Hartford. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society's Committee on Policy held it* second meeting on Monday, 
December 31,IG34, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, York City. The session 
lasted from 10 a, m, to 5 p- m-, and was devoted to an exhaustive study of 
cbnngMi in the Constitution of the Society a* recommended by the special 
tub-committee headed by Prof. Stnrtevant, Another meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee will Ire held i» conjunction with the forthcoming meeting of the 
Society ut Ann. Arbor. It is hoped that the present and the amended 
Constitutions can be printed in parallel column* in the next isaue of the 
.fontsAh BO ns to enable the Society to take formal action at ite meeting in 


1 . v. 

The Executive Committee of the Society authorized the Editors to »PP'T 
the balance nf the sum of S&XhOO, which the Board ol Directors set n^dc 
for the purpose of enlarging vol. 54. 2 3 of the JoimNAL, to the last number 


of voL 54. J 

The President ol the Society appointed Drs. Kent and Speiser ns dele- 
gates, ot the Society to the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, to be held at the BelJevuc-Strnlfard Hotel* 
Philadelphia, April a-dth ± 1955. 

Owing to Mil oversight on the part of our printer the title-page and the 
tahie of contents of vol. 54 were printed on the *unic shtet of paper as the 
last eight pages of the volume. Subsequent^ the printer mippHed separate 
copies Of pages In question tor the n*e of those who care to hmd their 
volumes. These copies are being sent out to uubscribing libraries with t e 
present issue of the JoVuSAL. Members may obtain them free of charge 
upon application to the Office of the Society, in care of the ^ale Lmversuy 

L Volume 6 of the Society Monograph Series, containing The Stare fetter. 
of Assyria by Robert H. Pfeiffer, h now on Mile, Volume i, which will 
contain A Unix* Li*t of Printed Mi* Material in Amcrtrtn Lrbwr**. 
by Murray B- Emetreau, i» in pr«*. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


\ _- laminar in Arabic an<i Islamic StuMe., ^ th ' 

A 4 - umni _j cs.u.lt.+ ien will be hell! at Princeton 

M te July 31 in tW'comingjnmmcr The 

Secretary, ProfcSsorvi H. B. Henuor, -v 

nnd Sir. Slnrtijner Grave, far tta American C™Lo( 

Tic art courses Will include ckwuUry ami adraucnl course. ,n .1 
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an elementary course in Turkish, and in case of demand courses in Persian; 
general courses in Islamic Culture and Literature, History of the Ottoman 
Empire, Islamic -Art, will be given by Profeasors Hitti, Wright, and Dr. 
Aga-Oglu. Also a number of Semitists and specialists in allied fields have 
been invited to give lectures, among them Professors Calverley, Montgomery. 
Sarton, and Sprengling. Further information can be obtained from Prof. 
W. L. Wright, 20 Maple Street, Princeton, N. J. The Seminar will be 
housed in the Graduate College of Princeton, where dormitory accommoda¬ 
tions have been provided for both men and women. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor James Haughton Woods, of Harvard University, died on 
January 14th, 1035, at the age of seventy-one. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1887, and from the Cambridge Theological School in 1889, and 
studied at the University of Berlin (1889-01) and the University of 
Strassburg (1894-97). He was first appointed to the faculty of Harvard 
University in 1801. He taught at various times History, Philosophy, and 
Anthropology. In 1013 he was made professor. In 191618, and again in 
1021, he was exchange professor to France. Professor Woods was espe¬ 
cially interested in Comparative Religions, and investigated the philosophy 
of India and Japan, travelling to the Orient for that purpose. He was a 
member of many learned societies, and was well known as an author, 
translator, and editor. He contributed to the Harvard Oriental Series the 
volume on the Yoga Syttem of Patanjali (1014). One of the most dis 
tinguished of American Orientalists, Professor Woods combined wide 
interests with thorough scholarship and mastery of detail. 

Benjamin F. March, of the University of Michigan, died on December 
13th, 1934, at the age of thirty-five. He was one of the most promising of 
American sinologists. He graduated from the University of Chicago in 
19-2. and attended the In ion Theological Seminary the following year. 
He was in China from 1923 to 1927, as a member of the faculties of the 
Hopei and Yenching universities. He lectured on Chinese Art at the 
Summer Session of Columbia University in 1927, was Curator of Asiatic 
Art at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 1927-33, and went to the University 
of Michigan in 1933. He was the author of China and Japan in Our 
Muaeuma, 1929; Standard* of Pottery l>e*criptio% , 1934; and 8ome Tech 
meat Term* of Chine* Painting, to be published i„ 1035. He is survived 
by his wife, Dorothy Rowe March, and a child, Judith. During the World 
W ar he served in France with Field Remount Squadron No. 305. 
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About a yeab before I was admitted to membership in this 
honorable Society, I ivas engaged in tracking down a review which 
proved to have been used in dishonest fashion by the publisher in 
his promotion circular, and while thus occupied 1 happened upon 
the following letter sent by one Edward S. Hodgson to the editor 
of The Acadetny 3 and by him printed in the section reserved for 
Correspondence: 1 

Sir.—To primitive man the sea must have seemed more 
shiny, open, and seeable than tbe land, which is blocked with 
hills, and covered with a hull of woods and forests, Whether 
rArp and stfU'Ct.. sylua are connected with Gid-English hukft, 
Icelandic hylja, Gothic hvljan, is for philologists like Dr. TV, 
W. Skeat to say. But may it not be that, just as Latin mdr* 
appears to come from a root meaning to shine, to gleam,, so the 
Gothic Saiics = the vro, is akin to Gothic saTAzcuri — to see- 
In the Carpathian Mountains there are lakes known Ha “ eyes 
of the seat ” and. in Baski-sh a spring of water is called ur-ifljp", 
literally watcr-ryc, The Greek is Akmvosj and is thought by 
some to come from — swift, but is it not possible that its 
etymon is the same ns the Latin octtlus, and other Indo- 
European words meaning eye? 


Under date of the very day on which The Academy containing 
Mr, Dodgson’s letter was issued, Mr + A. L+ Mayhew of Oxford 
penned the following protest, which appeared in The Academy one 
week later: 3 


Sir,—As a student of comparative philology for more thou 
forty vears, and as a sincere friend of Tirt: Academy. I most 
earnestly entreat yon, as you value the representation of The 
Academy as a literary and scientific weekly review, not to 
admit letters from Mr, E. S. Dodgson on the subject of cam- 


* Prudential Address delivered at the meeting cf the Society Ann 
AiW, April 24 , 1036 . 

1 TAe Academy No. 1S73. p, S28 {March 28, I90SK 
'Tie Academy No, 1874, p. 048 (April 4, IMS), 
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parative philology. In the letter which appears in this weekfr 
Academy on the etymology of u Sea/’ there is scarcely a line 
which does not contain a gross blunder. The letter clearly 
shows that the writer is absolutely ignorant of the dements of 
old English or of Gothic scholarship. There is not a single 
etymology which is suggested in this astounding letter that 
would not be laughed out of court by any competent scholar. 

I am quite sure that if yon had been told how bad the com¬ 
munication was you would never have given it the hospitality 
of your columns. 1 tell you now so that you may be warned 
in future. 

You listened to my advice on philological letters in the case 
of the late Mr. Hall: I think that it will be to the interest of 
The Academy if yon listen to me now, or at any rate take the 
advice on the matter of some competent scholar. 

The editor, thus cornered, thought to extract himself from the 
position of having committed a had bull, by appending the follow¬ 
ing note to Mr. Maybe w*s letter: * 

We do not editorially profess to be authorities on compara¬ 
tive philology and we decline responsibility for views expressed 
in our correspondanee columns. We constantly admit to its 
hospitality correspondents with whom we are in profound dis¬ 
agreement, and the responsibility for any mistakes and blunders 
they may make must rest on their own heads. Admitting that 
Mr. E. S. Dudgeon's etymology is at fault, of which there 
appears to he Little doubt, the value of his letter Lies in the fact 
that it has drawn from Professor Skeat an authoritative pro¬ 
nouncement. Regarded from this point of view, correspondents 
who write and make inaccurate statements in the columns of 
The Academy are really often conferring a benefit on our 
renders, since they afford the means for the exposure of error. 

A rather naive view of editorial responsibility 3 And if the pub¬ 
lication of error does the readers a service if the error is later 
corrected, what a field of service the newspapers of today have but 
imperfectly realized, since they rarely publish the corrections of the 
error*. But to return to The Academy, we find on another page 
of this issue the letter from Dr. Skeat:* 


1 The A rndt my t lew. cit. 

‘Tfce Acfletemy So. 1874, pp. $43^ (April 4, 1908). 
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1 am afraid that hardly any of the conclusions suggested in 
Mr. Dodgson J s letter are likely to be accepted by the best 

authorities^^ js a[M to the Latin eehtre, and cannot 

be connected with $ilva* * * . 

The connection of the Latin mare with a root meaning to 

gleam» is just a possible guess, but cannot be said to 

C °The Gre'ck for “ocean” is spelt with a kappa, and cannot 
be connected with the Latin ocute, the root of ^chappeaxa 
in Greek with a pi, os in our borrowed word op-t«z, and 

therefore not but oq * --*—*. 1 * to 

The connection of the Gothic MM, sea with » 

see. is impossible. It is unlucky that 
ai in two different and nneonneeted ways; but 
In suil«m the ai represents short a, and the root take 
form sea. But in Ktiu* the ai is really a fcpKtadg, and the 
Germanic type is either saimis, or else, as TOenteck writes £ 
saiou* on'the strength of a possible connection with 0. H. . 
7Z « U or pooh In other words, the forms and 

ioi'ms have nothing in comrooD eicept the roitia . 

One might suppose that Mr. Dodgson would withdraw from the 
field; but no 1 he is sans P eur, even if not sans 
once writes another effusion, to which the editor of The .leads y 

gives space: fl 

«I ^ obliged to my Wend Dr. Skeat for commenting on my 
I am odi', eu J We eaQnot see or know the 

orh^in of all the oldest words; but we are free to guess at it, in 
the°lieht of the phenomena of nature, as they meet the reason o 
mankind” No, Mr. Dodgson; only as they 

f S5^3SL - 3 of' undent * 

aaJ 7Zr « I*”” ffh ° ^ 

by his testimony.” W hy, Mr. Dodgson, do yon jitoLatin. E°£»_, 

<* havdlj m.t» d,.r the dU— in the 
roots; the second root would ™“ ' _'l ' ,-qj 

• Tkt *»*•* No. ISIS, p. C72 (ipnl U. !M9i ' 
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and Greek, all in one breath, and on the same basis? And do you 
not know that the pre-Christian meaning of martyr was “ witness \ 
and that the word got its new meaning as the result of the pamiui 
deaths of “witnesses” to the Christian faith? “I gathered from 
Liddell and Scott that in the optic words, to which Dr. Skest refers, 
the root oc or ok was older than op, and that okearm must he a 
very ancient word. It may have been the name of a demon like 
Neptune, and possibly referred to the western strait of the Midland 
Sea, considered as the eye of the great unknown * whale-road ’ out 
beyond.” What rubbish, mixed with lack of understanding! 1( The 
£ root 1 seg, and the Germanic * types * aoiwiz, or saigwit, are mere 
matters of pedantic conjecture, without any documentary evidenced 
Yet how much better than Mr, Dodgson's ignorant conjecturings J 
Of which he makes some more: “ Is not saAmaia, the Gothic for 
seele, derived from Does it not mean the seer? 

Is not the soul, more than the eye, that which sees? Written words 
are but dead letters, except for those who know what things, 
thoughts, and sounds they represent. I do not think many readers 
of Tiie Academy will follow Mr. May hew in his attempt to stifle 
free thought and enquiry about comparative philology, which is so 
necessary a study ”, a praiseworthy idea, expressed hy an unworthy 
champion, " if all the citizens of the world are to understand one 
another and lire like a happy family.” Even here I must disagree 
with Mr, Dodgson: ns a comparative philologist, I do not anticipate 
that the study of comparative philology will smooth out inter¬ 
national differences and bring universal peace. 

Curiously, in this four-cornered wrangle of Dodgson, May hew, 
Editor, and Skeat, I look upon the perhaps discourteous May hew 
as the only one with reason on his side, Mr. Dodgson was one of 
the many persons who thinks that anyone has a right to etymolo¬ 
gize, and to get a hearing for his view's; but he was ignorant even 
of the fact that there is a science of linguistics: he was no more 
qualified to air his views on etymology, than a street-sweeper ia to 
expound views on the tensile strength of structural steel, or on the 
correctness of the logarithmic tables. The editor was wrong in 
admitting such trash to his columns; a& we know, it is pedagogic- 
ally wrong to set error before learners (wherein I include readers 
of The Academy) unless the correction follows at once, and reaches 
all who read the original: even then, there is a waste of time and 
space. Mr. Skeat was wrong in hi^ dignified refutation, because 
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Iris very judicial — dignified hi* ££^£2 

Mr. Mayhem hoover, struck at the toot of *■■■“?* jn ^ 
should not ho spread abroad, in etymology an? _ ating 

other science- The editor would sorely not *3 

« and form 

beefsteak; no Oriental science 

But whereto all tins, li ha - , Occidental 

_ Ttii -. thg illustrations have been irom 

Cgn^esT but etymology is a scion* a P 

and^ virtually all Orientalists have to dor at.. . «£ o£ 

time to the undetstanding of largua c ^- ltlc ill tLretation of 
them must or should busy direct my 

languages: and it is to them t ^ othcrE who must 

remarks from this point on. . ,. ^searches* to them 

utilise the results of other scholars hi'guts ' ^ Nudity of 
I say: Yon must make yourself able to judge o^ ^ ^ 

the work which others have done, or jou ma> - . 
on discredited theories. » there is a science of 

For there is a sU am j now also of archaeological 

textual criticism, of blUu ^. , g ’ ^jjara in our country hare 
excavation. But compar y f |: n , m jatics and its methods — 

any definite ^ “^“‘^^visioiia of the linguistic Held « 
even though in met * ^ ^ high in t he linguistic 

hare some un able e ^ 0I ” “ t i0 the main divisions of the 

scholarship of the world. Be _ jp e niaJ . ipirly 

Oriental field, however, ^repirdmg b _ Semitic 

divide it into M‘ rS,S2^D-S£»5 Chinese and 

jg?2L5SJS* 

The ^^p^'tdy^ it: what sounds it has, how 
draw UP a “ et " 1 d ; Litioaa hi the words they are found ete., 
they are made, m used to express the modifies- 

£ rrr exp*u t—* 

_—-—-*-“ * _ inl'nlvM 


uus ** *- * __ .______ 

r\p" 

the taking del™ > 1 > * P>' onc,,<: •' 1 s..w „e ere not here con 

native speaker oi £*££J^utially at the interpretation o, 

ccraed a.nce thl * ad1 ' ...drifts and ineerlptioM. 

older languages preserve 
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neighbors in the expression of thought; what suffixes, prefixes, 
infixes are used, if any; the means of expressing the logical rela¬ 
tions of the ideas (syntax) ; not to omit a List of the words or 
roots composing the vocabulary. 

Some of the Oriental languages have as yet hardly been subjected 
to this careful descriptive study; but I would pass to the next step, 
the preparation of an historical grammar of related languages. In 
this, the first step is the gathering of a stock of word-groups, which 
seem by similarity of form and of meaning to be genetically 
related. Thus Latin pater, Greek ™nj \p, Sanskrit pita, English 
father are, for example, such a group of related words-. In addition 
to this, there must be an observation of the differences between 
corresponding sounds, as. that in the examples just quoted the 
original sound which appears as p in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, 
appears as f in English, at least in the initial position. From such 
observation s a series of inductions will give the formulation of the 
sound-changes in accordance with which the various languages 
which stand in relation to one another have become differentiated. 

Xow for the present I wish to speak only of two sets of Oriental 
languages, the Indo-Iranian and the Semitic. The farmer are a 
branch of the Indo-European, and have been well studied; their 
historical study stands on a firm and valid basis. It is otherwise 
with the Semitic languages : and I wish to illustrate by certain 
examples, which are symptomatic, the fact that much which has 
been written on the linguistics of Semitic languages js entirely 
unscientific in its method. It would be possible for me to draw my 
material from the published works of members of this Society; but 
I recall ^ hat the human Juvenal felt obliged to do when in a spirit 
of revulsion at the follies of his time he started on the writing of 
satire; warned by Ms friends of the danger involved, he announced 
that he would draw his examples from those whose ashes lay buried 
by the Plaxniutan and the Latin highways,® So I, out of fear for 
my own aafety as well as for the feelings of seme of my friends, 
now draw my examples from the writings of those who are separated 
from us by the width of an ocean, 

I wish at the outlet to emphasise the fact that I am not so much 
concerned wit h errors of fact as I am with errors of method 9 

* Juvenal, Saf* ]. 1701. 

' ^ Prof. E. A. Speiwr 1ms contributed most gen 

woasly of hi * time nad hi* teaming, to verify the tecta ol Semitic grammar 
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And the canons of method which may here be illustrated are the 


following: 

a There must be a careful distinction between speech, which 
consists of sounds, and writing, which consists of visual symbols 
indicating to the eye what the car is to appreciate. 

b. There must he a correct and consistent technical terminology, 

c. There must he strict observance of the formulation that 
eonnd’Changes are regular, if the conditions arc the a™; if they 
seem not to be, then there is some special cause affecting the 

development. 

d. Tile fact that a sound-change, as of n to 1 or of I to n, may 
be found in one or more languages, is no evidence that it is to be 

assumed as normal in some other language. 

e. Only comparables may be compared with one another : thus 
in an etymological comparison, words from languages not mutu y 
related cannot be compared —English, Hebrew, Chinese, for 
example. 

These are only a few matters, each (except the first) divisible 
into many; but they are convenient for the development of my 
thesis, that many scholars who write on tile linguistics of the 
Semitic languages have not acquired the technique of linguistic 
science, without which their work is futile and their results may be, 

and often are, .worthless. .♦ 

Perhaps I may most profitably take as a work for examination 

the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Language by I>e Lacy 
O’Leary, published in 1923, the most recent of foreign treatments 
of the subject in English.™ Alas, he offends against the principle 
that Gouud and letter are to be carefully distinguished, for on pages 
56-7 he says, 11 K The four letters £, ?, j, and d are called in Arabic 


which ar* involve* in -7 d™ion; and I b*r<*y «I™ 
sincere thanks. Without hia cooperation m this and otter ways l ah u 
not have ventured to speak upon this tuple; but the Mam* to r trrora 
that still remain must he mine, and not his. 

«D* Lae* O’Leary, D.D, C°mp*rotnt Gntmwr of the Semite Lon 
gwivewl London, Regan PaulTrenebTruWand Co,. 1^3 (w 

^-The^citaSL from &!***?• work, and from the vcrfel nf fitter*. ■« 
verbatim, except that wards in Oriental alphabets are transliterated mm my 
quotation for ease of typography, and that word* and pfa»- « J 
to my purpose are omitted. though, never in sueh a way as to prejudice the 

author's meaning- 
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'covered', because the lingu.nl outlet of the letter is covered by 
the opposite side of the palate.” He means “sound” where he 
says “ letter 

This is a bad beginning. I pass now to his technical terminology. 
On page 29 he states; “ It must be noted that b, g t d, Jc r p, t are 
aspirated m bh, gh, dh t kk 3 pk f th r in Hebrew and Aramaic by the 
influence of n preceding rowel.” On page SB he refers to the same 
process as aspiration. But aspiration is the emission of a putt of 
breath at the end of tbe utterance of a consonant, such os we have 
id English p in pin s hut not found in spin nor in Tipper, Q^Lcaryte 
error is in confusing aspirate with spirant: a spirant is a consonant 
produced by the friction ol the breath against some part of the 
vocal apparatus, a very different thing from an aspirate : examples 
of spirants are found in the English words the tn lews of the faiths. 

We pass to another point of terminology. On page G3 he says: 
“ There are four sonants, 1, r, n f and m, Of these m is allied to 
the labials, n to the dentate” Quite absurd: sonant means 
voiced, emitted with a vibration of the vocal cords ; and not only 
these four sounds, but also 6, d , g, and their spirant variants, and 
also jf, cr, and z are sonants. However difficult it may be to find a 
single term to denote 1, r, n r and m t aon?int is another thing. And 
then * m is allied to the labials, n to the dentals: ” not at all, but 
m is a labial, and ji is a dental— no mere alliance. He forgets 
himself on page 135, where he calls m a labial ontright; but on 
page l£3 he says: “the labiate, among which we must include the 
sonant labial tre ; J his trouble is that he has failed to acquire a 

generic term for the stops ( mutes, occlusives) 6, g, d 7 p f k, l ? so 

that tor b and p he must say labials ** and leave m aside as a 

pariah. If he had said “labial stops” or “labial stops and 

spirants” (including the values / and e, which are spirants), he 
could then have added “the labial nasal but the term " labial” 
would have included nil five in a perfectly proper manner, intelli¬ 
gible to all clear thinking linguistic scholars. 

He has another term, apparently a favorite, elision, which he 
uses to denote any loss of a sound or of a syllabic. On page 72, 
in speaking of «Abyssinian'V 13 he says: “The vowel of the 

11 It is impossible to determine exactly wUnt O'Leary means by " Abys¬ 
sinian ” a term wbiet ho us** on page 4 {ef, also page l), although he 
BunmuiriK* the lirtspiiRtie eomiitiona of Abyssinia 0 n PP . 22 3. In quoting 
him, I am obliged to use tbe term. 
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formative fa- is not elided in the perfect hut in th.i^rt 
(vetqatel, etc.) it is brought into contact with the initial radical 
What has taken place is syncope, the loss of a voire ram ™- 
cented medial syllable: here *yataqatel became yetqattl, the sj 
nation (not elision, which O’Leary's wording indicates) of the 
vowel leading to a change in the quality of the prccedmg sy le. 

On page 135 O’Leary has a heading Haplology and Llision , 
seemingly intended to cover losses of every Und: the first enamp es 

arc reafly examples of haplology, ot at least 1 to 

vowel when similar or identical groups stand in close I™‘J 
one another. But he never uses the word haplology ™ Pt ,n 
beading, overworking elision for every phenomenon of «*» • . 

(page 1361 that of consonants when another consonant of identma 
or nearly identical sound is separated from it by one or at most 
two vowels: this is of course loss by dissimilation “ wh ™ “ 
reduplicated perfect *rie-s« became steti (to present M). Ou page 
137 he speaks of the loss of a final short vowel as ehsion- this 
might be correct if the next word began with a ™ w f : 
can be said only of the loss of a vowel before a vowel; bit houses 
it of the loss of a final vowel at the end of a phrase ( up ■ 

where nothing follows, , - j. 

It most be dear that in these respects, which 1 could *mph 
(I myS£ lf to dear cases* readily set forth), the technical 

SJStf of O’Leary lacks all agreement with eonveutio^ 
u ™e and is even inconsistent within itself. No science can be 
advanced by such exposition; te seieneej eMet^or no 

science. Curiously, at the very outset (page 4) 0 Liar has cu 
out from under Ids feet the possibility of making ns trestmeu 
actntific by asserting that while the five main Semitic language^ 
(■Vrabic, “ Abyssinian”, Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian) cannot be 
arranged into closer sub-groupings, “still leas arc we abe 
dosienate anv one of them as the parent language, or to construe 
a ' moto-Semitic ’ a* representing the mother agwoli-" Of toursc 
no one of these is the parent language; but as for the tKDns J™ ' 
tion of the proto-Semitic, the comparative grammar of a family 

of langua. ^consists in that very thing, the reconstruction so far 

as the evidence carries us, of the mother tongue of the 

the tracing of the development from this mother tongue down t 

the various later and recorded languages and 

might better have said that there was no possibility of writing 
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a comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, and have re¬ 
frained from writing his volume. But how about the truth of his 
statement? The Semitic languages are all quite closely similar to 
one another, much more so than are the languages of the Indo- 
European family; and yet the Indo-European mother-tongue ha« 
been reconstructed to such an extent that the comparative grammar 
of Indo-European languages is further advanced than that of any 
other group of languages, and serves as a model for the studies of 
other language-families. It is even probable that the variations 
among the Semitic languages, at least among the five which O’Learv 
named in the passage which I have cited, are no greater than those 
within the modern Balto-Slavonic division of the Indo-European ; 
their differences are certainly much less than those among the 
modern Indo-Iranian languages. But after denying the possibility 
of a firm basis for his comparative grammar, O’Leary seems to have 
gone ahead with some vague unnamed and unnamable previous 
linguistic state as his starting-point: he dare not name it, for its 
only possible name is proto-Semitic. 1 * What does he mean (page 
60) when he asserts that “ the original sounds [uncovered sibilants] 
are retained, it would appear, in Hebrew alone, for there only do 
we find the four non-emphatic sibilants distinguished as s, i, i, and 
*•” 14 What can he mean, except that these are proto-Semitic 
sounds? And similarly, whenever he discusses the values assumed 
by a sound in any Semitic language, he assumes a starting value 
to which he attaches no name. Thus, on pages 65-67, he discusses 
the semi-vowel w and the values which it takes in the languages; 
he says (page 66): “ Generally initial w becomes y (in Hebrew), 
thus Arabic icalada, Hebrew y alad, 1 * etc.” What is this w w ” and 
to what does it belong, whence does it come unless from proto- 
Semitic which is proved for Hebrew by citation of an Arabic 
cognate word? 

In historical linguistics, it is de rigueur to state the conditions in 
which a change of a sound takes place. Thus in Sanskrit, when 
one original sound splits into two in Sanskrit, as when an earlier 

*• German urtemitisck. 

14 Passage quoted verbatim, except for omissions; cf. note 10. I make 
no comment on the correctness or otherwise of the statements in the pas¬ 
sage. as I am concerned with matters of method and not with matters of 
fact. 

“Both meaning ‘bear ’ (verb), and therefore exact equivalents. 
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k becomes either k or c, and an earlier s becomes either s or we 
mast (and do) specify the conditions which produce the division. 
Such a problem lies before the Semitic scholar in the development 
of the spirants from the stops, a phenomenon which I have men¬ 
tioned : the condition is that the stops become spirants when they 
are postvocalic. Over such statement of conditions O’Leary usually 
passes lightly; thus on pages 50-53, he treats the palatals (i.e., 
palatal stops), and speaks of various shifts in their sounds without 
attempting to state the phonetic environment in which the shifts 
take place. (If the change is universal for the sound in question, 
no definition of conditions is needed, nor is indeed possible.) 

There is a flagrant example of neglect of this principle in pages 
42 and 61-2. On page 42 he says: “The most striking change of 
h to Hamza 1 ‘ occurs in the preformative of the Causative stem of 
the verb, where ha- itself is derived from an earlier ia-.” And on 
61-2, he presents a table of examples from Arabic, “ Abyssinian , 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian, showing that the sibilants re¬ 
mained sibilants in these languages, though there were some shifts 
in their articulation: with that I am not concerned here, but only 
with the fact that they remained sibilanta. But he goes on to 
say: lT “ At a very early date it would seem that there had been 
changes from i/s to h and thence in normal course to Hamza. Thus, 
in the personal pronoun Assyrian hi, H, lB Minaean su, Hebrew 
hu\ hV, Arabic huwa, hiya, but both retained in Mehri, where he, hi 
appears as masculine, se, si as feminine. So in the causative pre- 
formative i- in Assyrian and sometimes in Aramaic, with very rare 
survivals in Hebrew; h- in Hebrew and in older Aramaic, with a 
few survivals in Arabic; Hamza in later Aramaic, in Arabic, and 
Abyssinian, but in these two latter with s- retained in the reflexive 
**-"(Arabic istaqtala, etc.). Here, again, Mehri retains both ” 
and h -. Minaean shows causative *-, and this becomes h- in 
Sabaean. So in Mehri we often find h for Arabic as in Arab 
sab', u seven,” Mehri hoba,' ; Arabic sitt, ‘ six/ Mehri hitt, etc.” 


'• The change of * to Hamza is here not phonetic, but due to a process of 
re-formation (so Dr. Speiser informs me); nothing in my argument 
depends on this, and I pass it by without discussion. 

»The passage is quoted verbatim; any 


errors of fact are therefore 


retained. 

is go O’Leary for the correct W. h. 

*• Mehri has' not i, but s. in the causative; 

bildung 17 (1931). 


cf. J. Barth, Pronominal- 
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Now If this statement is to be taken at its face value, we can 
extract from it the following: that s and h varied with each other 
when initial before a vowel; that this variation is limited to the 
pronoun and the causative preformative; and some other matters 
with which we are here not concerned. My objection lies against 
the points specifically named; for phonetic changes do not (as 
O'Leary implies and almost asserts) affect a selected list of words: 
unless we admit that phonetic changes are regular and affect all 
occurrences of the sound where the conditions of speech are the 
same, there is no science of language. 

Our author seems to mean that the sound which he is discussing 
started as an original s and in some languages developed to h. 
Why then did the initial antevocalic s in Hebrew sagad 20 * salute ’, 
the & in Hebrew sis * six *, and in sim * name’, persist in Hebrew, 
which has h- in the pronoun and in most of the causative forms? 
The same holds for Arabic, except that the h- of the causative has 
been replaced by Hamza; "Abyssinian" is like Arabic, and 
Aramaic also, except that there are a few causatives with s-. 
Assyrian has a sibilant throughout. 21 No, there is no possibility 
of deriving the h- forms from the s- forms; there is a persistence 
of the Semitic sibilants in other typical words. It is necessary to 
assume two sources for these words, one a pronoun begin ning with 
s- and the other a pronoun beginning with h-, which may later 
become Hamza. Professor Speiser, in a paper read last year at 
the meeting of this Society, identified the causative preformative 
with the pronoun; 22 and an admission of the twofold origin of the 
pronoun sets matters in order.” 

I come now to matters of wrong interpretation, where the evi- 


"Sic! This is O’Leary’s example; it ia really a word borrowed by 
Hebrew from another dialect. Any Semitic scholar can substitute another 
example that will illustrate my point. 

Apart from some very modern dialects, the change of a to h is found 
in Semitic only in a few words, which are under special influences and must 
be discussed individually. 

** P*P« r I* not yet published, he informs me. 


” There is nothing astonishing in such a twofold origin. For compari¬ 
son, consider the Indo-European demonstrative, which has the stem so- in 
nom. »g. masc. *«o (Skt. so. Gk. 4), fern. *sd (Skt. Gk. *), and the 
stem to in all the other ease-forms; nom.-see. sg. neut. *tod (Skt. tad 

Git .4) , s •foio ,skt. 0 k. TO -, „ {)> elc Cf 

English he and the, from different roots. 
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dence lies at band. On page 89, O'Leary, under the heading 
Palatalization, saya : *ln Arabic dialect 11 palatal k is thus affected 
by a neighboring i : t (ff) : in 'Iraq and Nejd, as well as amongst 
the Bedwin of the Syrian desert and the fellahin of Palestine, t J 
often becomes c after e, t (a), thus in L Iraq 2nd fern, h utils -ic for 
-ffc (~wh), plur. -&n” Any student of linguistic processes 
knows that vowels are much more likely to produce changes in 
preceding consonants than in those which follow, especially if the 
consonant standing between vowels belongs in the syllable which 
contains the following vowel. Such is the case here: the original 
ending was (as O’Leary himself knows) -h I, in which the final 4 
palatalized the preceding consonant and changed the preceding 
vowel j whereupon it was lost in pronunciation. It h<ts escaped 
O’Leary that such a lost sound might have produced its effect 
before it was lost—but snob is an extremely common process 
Curiously, after this example, O'Lean' lists u number of instances 
in which a following front vowel has palatalized (often with 
aseihrlation) a preceding consonant; but as the vowel was retained 
m the pronunciation, there was no obstacle to his making a correct 
interpretation. 

A lack of historical perspective appears also in O'Leary’s treat¬ 
ment of the suffixed pronoun of the first person singular. On page 
14D he speaks of this as attached to nouns and prepositions, ia the 
forms -ya, -iya, 4, and their phonetic developments, * and so we may 
regard -iya as in all probability the original form.” On the nest 
page he speaks of this pronoun as attached to verbs, w where it has 
the inserted consonant -rt-* This is a purely phonetic addition 
called by the Arabic grammarians 1 the supporting n f or ‘the 
protecting n % and so Brockelmann refers to the n as used to avoid 
hiatus (Brockelmann, Sem. Spradu Leipzig, 1906, p. MO); but 
Wright (Comp. Gram., p- 96) seems disposed to regard it as in 
some way denoting the accusative/’ These are most astonishing 
statements. Even a “phonetic addition” must have some origin, 
genetic or analogical—in the latter instance the source of the 
analogy must he sought; and as for its “ denoting the accusative ", 
there is. I think, no basis for a view that a ease-element may here 
be attached to the end of the verb or to the beginning of the pro- 


** properly, in *om£ Arabic dialect*. 

Tixht final vowel in thti termination ts by origin a 
not so marked by O'l-eary, 


Itmg Towel, blit is 
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noun. The explanation is simple: this n is the same n which 
appears in all forms of the first person pronoun in the singular,** 
when it is a separate word: Arab, ‘and, Heb. ’ani, Ass. andku, etc. 

Another instance of unclear statement and wrong attitude toward 
a phenomenon is seen in the treatment of the demonstrative ha 
(page 162), which “occurs as the definite article in Hebrew, 
Phoenician, Moabite, and sometimes in Samaritan. In this use it 
appears as hd- with closure by doubling the following consonant, 
or (in Hebrew) as hi-, hd-, before the laryngals; but of these Ad¬ 
is obviously the normal form, although this does not preclude its 
identification with Arabic hd, the shortening being due to its use 
as a prefix. . . . it is . . . simply an instance of the preservation 
of a short vowel by the expedient of closing the syllable by 
doubling IT the following consonant.” The true solution is simple, 
but escapes him: an original hd (still preserved in Arabic in a 
different use, and sometimes in Hebrew) has, as a proclitic, suffered 
shortening of the vowel, with a simultaneous lengthening of the 
initial consonant of the word to which it was proclitic. O’Leary’s 
misunderstanding of this comes out clearly on page 105, where 
under “Preservation of original d” in Hebrew he says: “Some¬ 
times & is preserved by doubling the following consonant so as to 
produce double closure, . . . thus hd- in hdmmiWc, etc.” This is 
based on the assumption that ha was originally hd and not hd; 
and strange to say, it immediately follows the formulation that 
\ ert often even in nouns the initial syllable shows d changed to 
I in double closure, thus yaktvl > yilctil” In other words, to pre¬ 
serve the short a in ha, the following consonant is doubled, which 
produces the very condition in which d becomes f — but it here 
prevents the very same change ! 

^The same attitude is taken toward the interrogative md (page 
173), which appears in Hebrew as md or md, “the short retained 
by closure of the syllable ”; the original length of the vowel is seen 
abundantly in the other Semitic languages. The proper formula 
of this phonetic change is that when a monosyllable ending in a 
long \owel is united closely with the following word, the long vowel 

" A fact recognized by J. Barth. Pronominalbildung 36 (1013); and bv 
260 (Yp22) nd P " Uander ’ niMt0rUeh * Orammatik drr H'brtinkm Sprachr 


" by the following consonant, ao that part of the 

conaonant belonged to the preceding syllable. 
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is shortened before any one of certain consonants, that consonant 
being simultaneously lengthened to preserve the syllabic quantity. 

I wish to quote one more passage from O’Leary’s grammar, in 
which he has failed to make the obvious explanation. On page 195, 
in discussing the dual, he says: “Hebrew has [as ending of the 
dual] -ay, which appears in the construct, and so yaday two 
hands ’ (Ezek. xiii, 18), rarely -i as in in* * two ’ in the combina¬ 
tion sni VJidr ‘ twelve ’. With mimation yddayim * two days , etc. 
Now to call this addition of m mimation is to imply that this m 
is identical with the m which Proto-Semitic used in the singular 
to mark a noun as indeterminate (i. e., the m had the value of an 
indefinite article); it is far from certain that the -m of the plural 
is of the same origin, and it certainly does not have the same 
semantic function. In reality, y&dayim is the dual yaday -f* m 
taken from the plural;* 8 any writer of a comparative grammar 
should be able to see this fact and to state it unequivocally. 

I would not have you think that my critique is directed against 
O’Leary’s work alone, nor even specifically; his is but a type, and 
its failings are symptomatic, although, as a comparative grammar, 
it furnishes more abundant material for my scrutiny than do most 
other volumes. I turn now to one passage taken from C. F. 
Burney’s edition of The Book of Judges ,** which illustrates a dif¬ 
ferent violation of linguistic method: the assumption that if a 
change of a sound to another sound has occurred in some other lan¬ 
guage, or is a variation seen in the comparison of two other 
languages, this same change or variation may be operated with in 
connection with the problem in hand. On page 430, Burney is 
speaking of Joshua 15:9, where he translates a phrase as “the 
spring of the waters of Nephtoah which he says is probabl} 
LiM”, in justification of which he sets a long footnote: “The 
interchange between n and l, as seen in Nephtoah, Lifta, may be 
illustrated by Hebrew niskd and liskd ‘chamber,’ Heb. ndhas (root 
of ndhds * serpent ’) and Idhas * to hiss,’ Bab. nesu and Heb. layH 
‘lion,’ New Heb. ndkat and Bib. Heb. Idkat, Aram. n*kat and 


»• Hebrew alone is in question here. 

■•Rev. C. F. Burney, The Book of Judge*, edited with introduction and 
notes; 2nd ed., London, Rivingtons, 1920. 

x The words m* n epktdoh more probably are the name of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Mineptah or Merneptah; an interpretation first set forth by von 
Calice, OLZ 6. 224 (1903). 
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I*$0$, * to pick up/ Heb ndthan and Aram. nHhan and n*tkal 
1 to give/ Hcb, 'aliHana and Aram, 4 widow/ etc. The 

interchange is not confined to Semitic: thus the English iincoin 
appears in Northern French as lYieoie; level is from Old French 
fiuef, which has become niveau in modern French; lilac comes 
ultimately from the Persian ftZdb* a variation of mfafc f blue etc.” 
The non-Semitic pairs of words are quite irrelevant^ but all show 
one feature* the presence of two Pa at some period of their history : 
thus niveau for livel shows a dissimilation of the Fs, Zilafe for nilak 
shows an assimilation to the second l a Nicole for Lincoln shows a 
dissimilativc loss of one n and of one I and a metathesis of the 
remaining I and «* so as to produce a familiar name. 51 Of the 
Semitic examples—if for purposes of argument we grant the cor¬ 
rectness of Burney's equations^-some seem to show the same 
processes as the Indo-European words; others are onomatopoetic: 
still others may be products of contamination of two roots having 
more or less the same meaning; but there is nothing which can 
justify the assumption ol the etymological equivalence of n and l 
in Semitic word$/ ! any more that to assume from some scattered 
Indo-European words that the nude is ipso facto, etymologically, 
the leicd. Xo; Burney hero transgresses against linguistic science. 

I turn now to a third volume* The Book of Job , a revised foil 
and version* by C. J. Ball; 51 as it happens* it is equipped with a 
preface by Mr. Burney, who in eulogistic terms commends Mr. 

1_ I could add other examples from the I Jido'European languages, of this 
name scattered character, but alt resting on assimilation or dissimilation. 

II Some of the (EiOTulndo-European) languages which were in contact 
with the Semitic language* geographically did have this change of « to /, 
or of t to n ; bnt no such change is found in the Semitic language* them 
aekes (on the authority of Prof. Spenser). Such interchange might 
sporadical)y result In any Semitic language as the product of the linguistic 
substratum or through borrowing, 5. L. Sito&B, in the Jrtefab Quart. item 
S3. I 43 flB32), has an article on “Permutation in ffehrew “ in which he 
edit a and translates a chapter from the dictionary of David ben Abraham 
aL-Flei on this subjecti in which £5 different parrs of consonants (among 
them, n and f) are listed a* varying with each other. The examples are 
sporadic, ttT1 ^ must l>c studied and judged individually; to regard them as 
establishing normal phonetic developments is to turn the linguistic science 
of this held into chaos, 

11 C . J, Ball. Tfur Hotyk 0 / Job, a rcrtscd irrf nnrf ocrsiow; Or ford. The 
Clarendon Press, 1022, Quotations are verbatim, except for omissions that 
do not change the meaning. 
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Ball’s linguistic discoveries, and says that for himBelf ** one of the 
most interesting and valuable features of the book is the elucidation 
of the original biliteral forms of Semitic roots by reference to 
Sumerian.” I am not qualified to judge the validity of such a 
theory: certainly Sumerian words could have been, and were, taken 
over by the Semites when they overspread the territory formerly 
occupied by the speakers of Sumerian; but that Sumerian influ¬ 
ence was so strong that it formed the basis for a new make-up of 
the language of the Semitic successors, not only in that region, but 
also among all speakers of Semitic dialects, wherever located, is 
rather hard on the credulity of the Indo-Europeanist without an 
intimate knowledge of Semitic dialects. But to return rather to 
matters of method, I illustrate this by the following passage (page 
229, note to Job 14:2): “ The Prim, root of this mil is prob. the 
same as that of ‘ml, ‘mil, droop, languish, become weak and power¬ 
less. And since MAL= BAL, PAL, nbl, npl, may also be regarded 
as cogn. Cf. Sum. MAL in KA-SU-MAL ■=* KA-StJ-GAL, labanu 
appi, ‘ to throw down the face ", i. e. prostrate oneself, face down¬ 
wards in prayer; KI-AN-BAL (place + high -f- low), sapiltum u 
elitum, ‘upper and lower side'; IM-BAL, a wind that downs 
things, a hurricane ( nabbaltu); nabalu, written also napalu, to 
'down*, throw down, destroy, cities; nabultum, a prostrate body, 
a corpse, Heb. n'bhitih; perhaps nabalu , land, as opp. to tdmtu, 
the sea, str. the low, the bottom, ground, fundus > the dry. which 
would connect it with nablu = Sum. BIL, BAL, fire , a different 
word. The Assvr. labanu, to * down *, may be a phonetic variant 
of nabalu, throw down. (So mil to say, speak, is akin to Sum. 
BAL, to speak, say, tamu, dababu.)** Out of all this, the central 
point seems to be that as the Sumerian ideograms MAL, BAL, 
PAL are interchangeable in meaning, so the Hebrew mil is iden¬ 
tical with nbl and npl, or all three go back to the same biliteral 
root which is seen in Sumerian in three ideographic forms. But 
as an ideogram does not represent the pronunciation of the spoken 
word, there is no basis for regarding m, 6 , p as interchangeable 
sounds in this root: they are at best only interchangeable writings 
in Sumerian. With this the entire basis for his disquisition is 
swept away. 

Again, page 273, in a note on Job 19:18, Ball seeks to establish 
a root han ‘smell, stink" (with the validity of his argument for 
this, based on Semitic words, 1 am not concerned), and adds the 
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following: ‘ This HAN (KHAN) is probably a weakened form 
of the primitive Asiatic root KAN (GAN), which we seem to see 
m the Sumerian GIN, sweety pleasant (tabu; cf. gdne(h) hat 16b 
Je 6*°), KU(N), sweety and in the Chinese kan, kam, keifi, ko, 
sweet, which Edkins regarded as the source of hong, Jap. kyo, kom, 
incense, sweet-smelling (Bad. 186).”** We must ask what is a 
“primitive Asiatic root”? Is there a proto-Asiatic language? 
Such an inference is not wont to be drawn by scientific linguists. 
Perhaps he means that from a very early language of Asia this root 
or rather a word based on this root was borrowed by other languages 
and was thus spread over much of Asia; but his terminology does 
not indicate this. And it is startling to see that he thinks that one 
and the same root might yield derivatives in Sumerian, Chinese, 
and Japanese, as well as in the Semitic languages, though no two 
of these are genetically related.* 8 


In equating words of languages unrelated by origin Ball is going 
back to the methods of those who derived all languages from 
Hebrew,** regardless of all internal and historical evidence. This 
is not with him an exceptional proceeding: cf. page 349, in the 
second paragraph of his note to Job 30:9: “ N'gind(h) music 
playing on stringed instruments. La 5“ and the verb ngn appeal 
to be derived from the root NAG, to strike; cf. Sum BA-L4G 
harp, lyre, music, SIR BALAGA, samdr balaggi, ‘harp-music’’, 
harp-playing’, BA-LAG ZURA-TA, ina balaggi u ikribi ‘with 
music and prayer’; and the Ch. lok, ngok, Annam. lak, niak, 
jov, music . Wherein he adds Anamese ” to his list of equated 
languages, which may go with Chinese, but has nothing to do with 
Semibcs. He has also assumed the n : l variation, which has 
been discussed above; of which I repeat that in each Semitic 
example it must be explained, however it is to be dealt with in 
Chinese and in Anamese. 

I fear to bore yon, but I would introduce one more example 
before I come to my summation of the matter. On page 424, in a 


IT, r««Pt «<■*< 1 have transUtarated the 

in abeyance ' r ' 111 '' °* etymological combinations may be left 

“ It is only by borrowing that word, or deric.ticc of the same root. 
““‘i 1 * common *° practically unrelated languages. 

Following the narrative in Geneait 11. 1*9. 

,T A spelling preferable to that with two »’«. 
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note to Job 38:32, we read the following statement by Ball. 
“If, as Burney thinks, EB s.v. Stars, 'dyis is the Pleiads and 
Hmd(fc) Canis Major, the Great Dog which lies at the feet of 
Orion the Hunter southward,” perhaps — htnd(h) t with 

interchange of n, m, such as we find elsewhere and Hnd(A) may 
be compared with the Aryan base KWAN, Gk. «*-, L*t. can-, 
Chinese k*iien, F. k’eing, hound, Irish and Gaelic cu, dog, Welsh ci, 
Chinese kou, J. ku, dog.” Here is even worse confusion of lan¬ 
guages: Indo-European (the correct term rather than Aryan), 
Semitic, Chinese, Japanese. But he seems to think that where n 
stands, it may equally well be m. It is true that n and m inter¬ 
change before certain consonants of similar position of articulation 
(n standing before t and d, m before p and 6, etc.), but this is 
emphatically not true when the nasal sound stands before a vowel. 
All Ball’s argument in this passage, so far as it is linguistic, is 
nonsense. 

I would remind you that my aim is not a critique of the scholars 
whose works I have introduced into the argument. They appear 
in the picture simply because their work is symptomatic of what 
is done even now by Semitic scholars, and 1 can reveal the defects 
of Semitic scholarship through them, without giving direct offense 
to friends whom I esteem highly. Yet if the shoe fits, they also 
must put it on. I cannot have them feel that they are exempt from 
criticism because they are not named: but at the same time I wish 
to enter here the explanation of the curious situation which exists 
in Semitic scholarship, in its linguistic aspect. 

From before the beginning of the Christian era the books com¬ 
posed in Hebrew and Aramaic, which are collectively known as the 
Old Testament, have been the subject of an intense interest, as is 
natural and proper, to those who professed the Jewish religion 
Targum, Halakhah, Mishna, Midrash, Talmud, Masoretic text, and 
commentaries galore, enter upon the scene; and little of 
be done without etymological interpretation of the more difficult 
words and p assages. The doctrine of the triliteral« roots was 

•■This Identification with the Dog-Star Is, Prof. Speiscr t«U* ™e. a pure 

assumption unsupported by evidence. 

••The term Aryan i* now properly used only in the meaning of Indo- 

I ™ 5 Triliteral ’ is an unfortunate term, ainee it implies that the roots are 
made up of letters rather than of sounds; 4 triconsonantel would be 
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established by Judah Ibn-Hayyuj of Cordova in the early part of 
the eleventh century of the Christian era; his discovery was a 
notable achievement- But in all this time the Old Testament books 
were of high importance also to Christians, who, though having 
split ofl from Judaism, still claimed to retain a share in their his¬ 
torical and spiritual message. From the pre-Christian Greek 
translation known as the Septuagint, and from later Greek versions, 
as well as by comparison with the original Hebrew test, Latin 
versions were made for the use of the Christiana* That of St. 
Jerome, toward the end of the fourth century, gradually gained 
general acceptance: it was presently known as the Vulgate. More 
and more the Christian scholars found it necessary to have a first¬ 
hand knowledge of the original Hebrew test; and despite the 
reluctance of orthodox Jewish scholars to impart such learning to 
their religious opponents, there were some who were hroad-minded 
enough to have no such scruples, and there were also those Jews 
who were converted to Christianity, and brought their knowledge 
of the Hebrew language with them into the service of their new 
faith* The situation has been thus summed up: 1,1 cs At first, and 
indeed down to the middle of the seventeenth century, Jewish tra¬ 
ditions and methods in the study of Hebrew dominated Christian 
scholars; but in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the study 
of other Semitic languages opened up that comparative linguistic 
study which was systematized and brought nearer to perfection in 
the nineteenth century by scholars such as Gesenius, JT and others, 
whose names need not be quoted. 

Meantime another field of linguistic study had been lying dor¬ 
mant. Tiie grammatical studies of the Greeks and the Romans had 
been available to the Christian Church from Sts earliest days, but 
they were rather devoted to the interpretation of difficult words and 
passages in pre-Christian authors; and except for the practical 
purpose of learning Latin as a spoken language in the days when 
vernacular languages had replaced it with the peoples of western 
Europe, Latin grammar was in a static condition. Interest in lan¬ 
guage as such received its first effective stimulus from Sir William 
Jones* who on returning from India made known in 1796, to 

preferable. But of course the term is too firmly established by centuries 
of uee f for any change to be thinkable. 

41 George Biirhanan firay, (n the Encyclopaedia SrftamtfpC, JUh ed., 

3. S58-&, ei. v. Bible. 
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Occidental scholarship, the high importance of Sanskrit. And 
though the exact status of Sanskrit was fox a tune somewhat 
misunderstood* acquaintance with it led to Friedrich von Schlegel s 
recognition in 1808 of the fact that certain languages were genetic 
ally related, which we now term the Indo-European family or 
group.* 3 Ills studies were speedily followed by the works of Franz 
Bopp, Rasmus Rask, and Jacob Grimm, and before 182,5 it was 
recognized that to the Indo-European family there belonged 
Sanskrit, Avestan, Armenian* Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 0ld 
Church Slavonic, Gothic, and German, as well as other languages 
obviously akin closely to these. Grimer’s Law of the Germanic 
Sound-shift, the Aryan law of palatalization* Varners Law (as a 
regularly formulated exception to Grimm's Law), Brugmauna 
demonstration of the presence of vowel nasals in the parent Indo- 
European language—all these were steps in the direction of a sci¬ 
ence of language* The dual step was taken in 18^8, when A. 
Leskien propounded the view that sound-changes are regular and 
universal: that is, that a given sound in the earlier parent language 
will develop to the same sound in any specified later language, 
without exception.* 9 The formulation, known as the Invariability 
of Phonetic Law, needed to be amplified by the proviso under the 
same conditions: the sound may develop differently if the condi¬ 
tions in which it stands are different in different words, io this 
must be added also the possibility, frequently operative, that ana¬ 
logical influences may have their effect and produce other changes/* 
Into such details i cannot now go; but from the day when the 
regularity of linguistic processes was recognized linguistics entered 
into the dignity of a science. 


-Formerly called Aryan (ef. wte mv *n German regularly 

denominated iadasrcrwianijcft. , , 

„ Ct otto Jammu, Lanymase, its Xature, ^ Qngm, 

32.96 (New York; H»ry Holt l»d Co., 1922), Heifer rederren. 

Science U IK -Vineferal* Craiury, translated by 3. W. S.p«rgo. JMI( 
(Cambridge; Harvard Cniveraity Trysa, 1031); U'naxd BloomAeld. 
Loa.aoyeWes (New York; Henry Hott and C... 1933, . t Total- from 
commonti„e bare on the rceordiaj o( hitherto unarrittto lai.|pm*» (ct 
note 7) atid on the comparatively new subject nl lmguirtie geography, 
since neither would contribute directly to ihe P urpo Se of thi, 

<* Mixture of dialect* through the borrowmp of form** of one detect by 
thfe spent™ Ol another dimlect is *■ SmpoT^t factor* wh,eh might 

perhaps better be made a separate item in our list. 
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Indo-Europeanists busied themselves with historical studies in 
all known Indo-European languages; and comparative grammars 
of the whole field, and of special branches of the family, as well as 
historical grammars of the separate languages, are available for 
virtually all the parts of the field. 

During these last sixty years, also, linguistic scholars have 
entered upon the study of other language groups. The languages 
of the American Indians, themselves forming many mutually unre¬ 
lated families; the Bantu languages of Africa; the Indonesian 
languages of the Pacific and the Indian Oceans, have all been taken 
up by scholars trained in the methods of Indo-European linguistics, 
as well as other scattered languages. 

Here we come upon a remarkable situation, so far as Semitic 
studies are concerned. Indo-European methods have made less 
impression upon scholars in Semitic languages—apart from some 
notable exceptions 49 — than upon those in the other less-known 
fields which I have named. Why so? The explanation is not far 
to seek. Semitic scholarship is largely in the hands of those who 
came into it by way of theological and religious interests, often 
with a missionary interlude which turned their attention upon the 
practical speaking of languages. When these theologians —I use 
the term without disparagement, to include those whose first inter¬ 
est in languages has started from theological studies— when these 
theologians, I say, turned to pure scholarship, they were mature 
scholars, though trained for another career and not for linguistics. 
Yet when they turned to scholarly work in Semitic languages, they 
were obliged to perform the tasks of the scholar in linguistics: and 
for this they were not prepared. It is not human nature for a person 
of mature years to go to school again, to learn a new technique 
which is to apply to a subject matter already familiar to him. Such, 
of course, is the reason for the present situation in Semitic linguistic 
scholarship, and notably in this country. 

But this natural human impulse does not excuse Semitic scholars. 
Their craft obliges them to perform tasks of linguistic science. 
They are under obligations therefore to learn the technique of that 
science. If they do not do so, they cannot claim validity for their 

49 Brockelmann was a disciple of Brugmann, the eminent Indo-Europeanist; 
BergstriMer at one time lectured on general phonetics at Bonn. They are 
the most distinguished exponent* of scientific Semitic grammar. 
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conclusions, except such as was reached in thetat-or-m,^method 
prevailing in Indo-European studies before the discovery of th 
regularity of phonetic law. The easy problems hare ceased long 
ago to be' problems; advances can now be made only by a scmuttfic 
procedure. For the sake of accuracy and correctness in his own 
work, the Semitic scholar must learn from the Indo-Europeaniat 
the method which the Indo-Europcanist has worlmd out, wtth 
stumbling and straying, but at last with validity, "h^ he a one 
has worked out, which he alone is able to pass on to workers 

other linguistic fields. u . .. 

I have no desire to scold nor to rebuke, nor to assume a holier- 
than-thou ” attitude. I have attempted merely to present a picture 
of the present situation which holds with most Semitic studies 
which in part or in whole lie within the linguistic field ..otaWy 
among scholars of English speech, less among those of JT 

French speech. My concern is perhaps even more limited th 
seems to be: it is with the Semitists who are my 
in the American Oriental Society, representing the best^hat there 
is in this field in my own country. To them I appeal tha 
should acquaint themselves with the essentials of linguistic method, 
that the fruits of their research may be founded not upon the 
shifting sands of superficial resemblance and sporadic analogies, 
but upon the firm rock of scientific method. 


POLITICAL THEOLOGY IN EARLY ISLAM 

HASAN AL-BASRTs TREATISE ON QADAR 

Julian Obermanx 

Yale Ujrmasimr 

1. General Significance. To the student of Islam, the name 
and fame of Hasan al-Basri have always conveyed reminiscences of 
a legendary figure rather than a historical personality. He is of 
that early and stormy era of Islam in the annals of which truth is 
forever fused with fiction, and the facts of his life, just as the 
features of his individuality, can only be found in a sea of fancy 
and anecdote supplied by an adoring posterity. 

Born in the year 21 a. h., his very childhood is surrounded by 
the mist of fable. Significant, if only as a symptom, is the en¬ 
deavor of tradition to bring him into the sacred circle of Muhamraed 
himself. He is said to have been suckled by the wife of the Prophet 
•TT mm Salarna; or to have imbibed heavenly wisdom by having 
once drunk from a pitcher that had been used by Muhammed; 
upon hearing him speak, *A*isha exclaims that he talks with the 
tongue of prophets. Over against fabulous elements of this kind, 
stands the plain fact of his vast and lasting influence in nearly all 
branches of Muslim lore and all denominations of Islam—a fact 
which has often tempted modern scholars to appraise his actual 
contribution from such reliable, if secondary, sources as were at 
their disposal . 1 

Under these circumstances, a document bearing the name of 
l.Iasan al-Basri would command our attention, whatever its con¬ 
tents. As it is, the Arabic text found in a Constantinople codex 
and published in a recent issue of Der Islam, 2 by Hellmut Ritter, 

* See Louis Maasignon, Easa\ rwr In origins a du lexique technique de la 
Myutique Mueulmane, pp. 152-170; and Recueil de textee in4dit$ concern- 
ant I’kietoire de la Mystique en pays tflalam, pp. 1-5; H. H. Schaeder, 
M yaaan al-Ba*rI,” Iter Islam 14, p. 42ff.; Hellmut Ritter, 8tudien ear 
Ueechichte der ulamisehen Frommigkeit (see the following n.); cf. also 
O. Bergatriiaaer, “ Die Koranleaung dea Ha-an von Basra,” I ala mica 2, 
p. 11 ff. 

•VoL 21, pp. 67-82. (In the preacnt article. thia text will be referred to 
by the page* and linea of Ritter’s edition, without further specification.) 
Preceding the text-edition. R. offer* an important, if not entirely lucid 
contribution to the problem of tfaaan on pp. 1-66; for the data* of hi* 
manuscript material, cf. especially p. 62 (and thi* article n. 7 and 10). 
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theological speculation in Islam, from its ear Jj^ 

all stages of its historic development. Owing, however, 
to the^ complete Absence of contemporary records, our knowledge o 
he peTZ ve movements in early Islam, and therefore also of the 
geneUe httory of qadar, has been to date both meager « extent and 

““wsc" Arab thought known as that of the Mu'tar.la, 
Gasan’s pupil W^U Ibn ‘A* hat. often ^ 
been the subject of scholarly presentations, to be sure. Yet these 
presentations are not based on the works of the great P' on<wrs 
theMu’tazilite school, none of which have come down to us 
depend either on its younger representatives or, 
rule on doxographies written by Sunnite authors and, there , 
not free f«JU of one kind or another. Nor , the 
the “ first” school of speculative thinking in Islam. It was pre 
^ed by the movement of the stalled Qadarites, whose rel.tion- 
shiD to'the Mutazila must be said, from all appearances, to have 
tn paternal both in time and ideology. If, therefore, the treatise 
^authentTc, as we hope to demonstrate, it roprese^ no^ me^a 
work from the hand of llasan, but the only product of early Muslim 
ZJiogv that has come down to us; a treatise on qadar contempt, 
rary tf the Qadarite movement in its pre-Mulazilite peno . 

2 The Letteh of -Abdalmalik. Our document is in the form 
0{ a MU, that is, a message, a brief, an epistle. seeing 

ZmM' any^f the 5 ea°rlier r ATabic -thors deMing with 
yasan.- Another, m ore probable, reason would be deliberat e 

.-rhe'p^r T*'TZ^Z b L J pubZ"" 

Ute been considerably im Teased y v ^ r „ Cairo 1025). .ad the of 

°! • a' v'rtZdnell by Rellnnit* Ritter. letenbnt 192B-30). whose extra- 

i£S -o 7“V 

s. sr> »-». s **>■■ - 

,# ^n svi (tsao). T'W't* 

— - 

following note. 
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u conspiracy of silence Official orthodoxy, as crystallized in the 
centuries after l^asan, could not well afford to have this pillar of 
the Muslim church associated with ideas that had come to be labeled 
as heterodox.® As far as can be seen, the first to face the issue of 
the risdle is Shahrastanl.® While he is too good a Sunnite to 
refrain from expressing some misgivings as to its authorship, there 
is apparently no question in his mind as to its genuineness. He 
merely suggests that it was written, at the request of ‘Abdalmalik 
b. Merwan, by Hasan’s P U P^ Wipl Ibn ‘Ata* *. Our document is 
actually addressed to the famous Omayyad Calif, the author intro¬ 
ducing nearly each paragraph with the words yd ’amir al-mu’mintn. 
Am i it contains, fortunately, not only Hasan’s treatise in extenso, 
but also the letter of ‘Abdalmalik inviting him to write the treatise. 

This letter would deserve a critical study on its own account. 
It begins with the words From * Abd al-Malik 6. Marwdn. Com¬ 
mander of the Believers , to al-Haxan h. ‘A’l-tfasan al-Basri. 
Peace be upon thee. In the course of the letter, however, the writer, 
with but few exceptions, appears to refer to the Calif in terms of 
the third person singular. 7 This would seem to fit well with a 

• This * conspiracy,” however, cannot be said to have been very successful; 
apparently the tradition associating H. with the qadar-problem and the 
Qadariyya was too persistent to be passed over in silence altogether (which 
fact is no small support of the authenticity of our document). One cannot 
help wondering whether such statements as im-Mm takallama fi shay' in 
min al-qadari (Ibn Qutaiba) or kina yaqOlu bi-qauli ’l-qadariyyati (Tabari 
2480, 17) do not hint at the rirf/e before us. Significant, too, is the report 
of an admirer who, after had died, inquires about his writings and is 
told that, while on his sick-bed, y. had ordered all his works burnt! (Ibn 
Sa'd 127, 10 tt. and, with some variations, T*b*ri 2492. Iff.). Cf. below 
n. 45 and 57. 

• K. ol-milal tea-n-nikal (ed. W. Cureton), p. 32 (mark the rather mild 
expression: yca-la'allakA li-Wdfil b. 'Afd')- That in Sh.’s time (t 548) 
copies of our document were rare (and unavailable to the public?) may 
perhaps be inferred from the words vca-ra’aytu risilatan. 

T Only two instances of the 1st person occur both in (a) the MS under¬ 
lying Ritter’s edition (KbprQlQ 1589) and (b) the abridgment used in his 
critical apparatus (Aya Sofya 3998); viz. in the introductory form nls 
( fa-'inni ‘ukammidu 'ilayka ’ lldha ), and in an apparently parenthetic clause 
at the end of the letter (/a-’iand lam natma' fi kddd ’l-kaldmi mujAdilan), 
In both instances the usage of 1st p. would be most natural if {^asan’s 
correspondent was al-^ajjlj acting upon orders from the Calif. The other 
occurrences of the 1st p. are not borne out by both texts and present no 
doubt M corrections ” of later copyists; (a) baloyanl =■ (b) bala'ga 'amira 
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statement of the Mutarilite author Ibn al-Mnitada, 
that the letter was written not by the Calif himsel 
brilliant general and viceroy al-flajjaj, governor of 'Iraq, at the 
order of the Calif—a suggestion quite plausible in itself. Ad- 
Haiiai is known to have maintained, during his residence in Bs?ra, 
friendly relations with Hasan until 86, in which year the inter- 
course of the two men came to a tragic end.* Indeed, there seems 
to be ample evidence for al-l.lajjaj having been the intermediar) 
not only in conveying to Hasan the Calif’s request but also in pre¬ 
senting’to the Calif Ilusan’s reply. Accordingly, our treatise ap¬ 
pears to have existed from the beginning in two re «“ 810 “- 
(a) the authentic form as it left the hand of the author addressed 
to the Calif, but actually submitted to al-Hajjaj; and (b) » sU ™‘ 
marv of it forwarded to the court in Damascus by al-Hajjaj 
together—and this should be well noticed— with a vigorous indorse- 
ment by himself. 10 _ _ 

>1 mu’minlna; and (a) *ccdO~/o lamu amiru ’/-mu m irtUS anua *•»**« 
'adrakahu min arfahAbati = (b) «a-W nalamu ohadan takallama 
mtmmait adraknA min affahdbati. See below n. 10. 

al munya (vix. Bdb dikr al-mu'taxila, cd. . no 

xca-rix'Uatuhu U* Abd+l maliki mchharotun ua-^ka tnna l*W£>■ 
kataba UA 'l-tfasoni bala{,and ’anka fi 'l-qodar etc. (cl. the preceding no*) 

• vu* p e Maa'Cldl, Let prairva a or o, p. 
th. the two 1 , 1.0 is r^oruu (ct. T.bwrl W M, 

al’agAnl, Baliq 1285. 4, p. 74) point, to thc.r one time ml mary, a" I* 
ciallv Ibn HallikAn (de Slane), 1, p. 362. and comp, bchaeder. P-55 t., 
WtUrT 53 IT. Since HO is also the year of ‘Abdalmalik’s death thu year 
(705 a D ) U, at any rate, terminus ad quern for the date of our document 
-Ac^mp^on of the two MSS used by Ritter (see n. 7) make, it quite 
clear that they are dependent upon text, that had formed some such rela- 
tionahip as .burned above, KOprilla 1589 descending from (a)* 

Sofya 3998 from <b). 1. In the text depending on (a) we have both the 

^al^ginning ***• * 

iJv-MM jatrCbu mA ta’altani anku); here the author .peaks dirertl> 
the Calif throughout, using the 1st p..of course. whenever 
itself- 68.10: 72,5: kalftml wa-k.tlbl; 82,20. 

wa-aydahluhu. 2. In the text depending on (b). on the other * 0 * 
•bout one fourth of th, m.terimt of th, rMir i. «int-.n^d: 

szztt 2 . «- 

uun £ <tiM 

7nba’ia kitibi 'llAhi ). and urging the Calif 

tHZTZ in W 8 “ bouor. The person writing th, pi- -» W — -»« 
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Be that as it may, in the letter before us Hasan is asked by 
•Abdalmalik, whether directly or through the mediation of al- 
IJajjaj, to write his opinion (qaul) on qadar in clear terms, and 
to send the brief to the Calif. A rumor had reached the Com¬ 
mander of the Believers that he, Ilasan, was holding views on 
(/i wasf) qadar the like of which none of the Companions of the 
Prophet was ever known to have held. The Calif had been well 
aware of Gasan’s great piety and learning, and therefore disbe¬ 
lieved (’ankara) that rumor. Now he wanted Iglasan himself to 
enlighten him: had Hasan derived his unprecedented qadar theory 
from a duly transmitted utterance of the Prophet, or perhaps from 
logical reasoning, * 11 or else from exegesis of the Qoran? 

Seen by itself, without the help of Hasan’s reply, the Calif’s 
request would confront us with many a difficulty. The term qadar, 
it will be remembered, is used by Muhammed in passages of de¬ 
cisive importance for the theodicy of the Qoran. Yet, had it been 
for ‘Abdalmalik’s letter alone, we should have been at a loss to say 
just what he meant by that term, or what views of qadar he ex¬ 
pected IJasan to hold, and in which way l^asan seemed to differ 
from such views. Nor would it have been of much use to consult 
in the matter Qoran commentaries or Arabic dictionaries, whether 
Oriental or Western. For here we should find that, in the course 
of its long and complicated semantic history, 18 qadar may assume 
basic aspects not only very dissimilar but even mutually exclusive. 
Only this much, then, becomes clear from the Calif’s letter: that 
at the court in Damascus a certain theory of qadar was held to be 


than al-IJajjaj, not a koaetruiendcr Antckreibcr. 3. In the course of hi* plea, 
the writer remark* that a copy of yaian’i treatise—that is, a copy of (a) I 
—had been sent [by him] to the Calif before ( tca-qad bu’ita [Ritter justly: 
ha'attu] ilayka yd 'omlra 7-muViinina nusfjntu [or else: nusftata] kit&bi 
'l-J-Jaean etc.); obviously, then, what he offered at present was his own 
summary or abstract of the treatise, that is, a copy of (b). [Having failed 
to recognise the historical nature of the relationship between the two docu* 
ments, Ritter takes (b) to be “ ein ad usum delphini gemachter Auszug ” 
of (a)!] 

11 *om 'as ro'yin m’aytahu. It is interesting to find, in a document as 
old as ours would be, ray contrasted, on the one hand, with ritrdya and, 
on the other, with 'amr yurafu ta*d’ujuhu £ 7*?ur’dn; see Goldziher, Die 
Zdhiriten, p. 5 ff. 

*• See the present writer's article " Das Problem der KausalitSt bei den 
Arabern," WZKM 30, p. 37 ff. (Dae Qadarproblem, p. 43 ff.). 
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done becoming of a man of piety and learning; and that not even 
a Ifasan might deviate from that theory with impunity. 

3 The Qabab or Allah. What, then, ia the precise sense of 
qadar at the particular date and sphere of our document? Hasan 
does not appear to offer a verbd definition of the basic idea. W hat 
qadar meant in the consensus of his time and environment, he 
naturdly takes for granted no less than ’Abdalmalik. It is, t ere- 
fore, only bv inference that we may circumscribe the general, 
popular concept of qadar, as presupposed both m the Calif’s quest 
and in Hasan’s response. But the impression thus gained is 
incalculably more vivid than could have been obtained from a verbal 
definition, however alert and accurate. 

Virtually, the Calif had challenged the Basraite not so muc o 
explain as'rather to defend his “novel” theory on qadar And. 
as would seem inevitable in disputes of this kind, the defens 
soon turns into an offensive. This lends Ilasans tone a pecu 
blend of zest and irritation that may well be detrimental to th 
proper philosophical tone of his treatise, but adds vastly to its value 
l a historical and personal document To mect effec ivelv he 
subtle reproof of the Calif, I.lasan sees himself obliged to discuss 
the idea of qadar in a variety of modes, now quoting the word from 
the Qoran, now expounding on it in his own name now again in 
the name of certain contemporaries whose views differed from.hi 
own and with whom, as will be seen, he is vigorously concerned 
throughout the discussion. 

But the basic idea of qadar as a technical term remains ft. same 
It expresses, generally speaking, the share of God in the destiny o 
In the share, that is, affected by God’s will, H.s power, H.s acts, 
His knowledge. His grace, His displeasure, as the case may be. 
In so far as man perceives his life and fate, whether in tota i^ or 
in anv given particular, as controlled by God, as depending on God 
this control is qadar, this dependency is on qadar. As an‘ 
it is applicable only to God.“ Feed in its 

simply means “the qadar of Alla h In its verbal form, gadnra 

^^"^^^Td^ative. of v,d, (bat TZX '•°(of 
,. 3 . 1 , are need both of God and M '~ 

*‘Cf. 75, 7 ; 76, 1. 
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denotes an action of controlling, of affecting, of providing, with 
God always as the subject, and with Man, for the most part, as the 
object 15 

To Hasan as well as to those of his contemporaries whom he so 
forcefully repudiates, qadar denotes, specifically, the principle of 
pre-determination and pre-destination in Allah’s administration of 
the affairs of man; 11 the difference involves only the practical 
appliance of the principle. Hasan’s all important aim is to demon¬ 
strate that, so far as man’s conduct is concerned, this principle 
must not be thought to extend beyond the metaphysical realm of 
that administration. 17 The absolute reality of qadar is to him no 
less essential than to his opponents, but from the beginning to the 
end of his treatise he emphatically and ardently denies the incom¬ 
patibility of the qadar of Allah with the moral and religious free¬ 
dom of man. Owing to the polemic-apologetic nature of his ristile 
and to the make-up of his own personality, his * demonstration ” 
appears to be lacking in analytical exactitude and objectivity. It is 
with the vehement eloquence of an outraged preacher, rather than 
the detachment and finesse of a dialectitian, that he proceeds to 
expose the fallacy of those who take the qadar of Allah to mean 
ethical determinism, and believe it to hamper, to interfere with, 
the religious self-destination of the individual. The risdle is, in 

“ In the text before us, the ides of qsdsr is often expressed by qatjl', 
the two terms being used interchangeably. Occasionally they are combined 
into a kind of hendiaduoin: mm qaf&'i 'llAhi tea qadarihi (69. 9. and 
passim). In verbal sentences they are governed by the same syntax; comp. 
m4 qodortu ’olaykum (70, 1) with md qadaytu alapkum. (82. 9), and 
similarly throughout the text. Whatever different aspects of the qadar- 
idea might have been originally expressed by the two terms (cf. WZKM 30. 
p. 51 ff.), to the author of our rtedfe they are obviously exact synonyms. 

•'The idea that man’s destiny, whether merely physical or both physical 
and moral, had been determined before it began to unroll its earthly course 
—an idea attested to already in the Qoran (Sura 57: 22: ff kitdbin min 
qabli 'an nabro'aMd) —is variously evidenced in our text. Once the author, 
speaking from the point of view of his opponents, appears mindful to bring 
out that idea with special care (74, 1: tra-pam na'unA ’an natdba 'au qad 
mono'and dd like) ; cf. also 74, 21; ff buUSnx 'ummahdtihim. [See Bufeftrf 
(ed. Krehl) 4, p. 2. r »l (fo-pvktabu kaddlika ff batni ’ummtAt) and Ihn 
Shthln, Faraj (ed. J. Obermann), p. 9, 7; see also below n. 60]. On the 
Qoran passage just quoted merely remarks: for'innamd (sic) hddihi 
’l-mo*d‘ib ff ’l-’amxrdli tra-T’anfuei etc. (74, 7). 

11 That is, the realm of Allah’s teachings (’anr, nahy), His guidance 
(hudd), His “ law ” (Aufcm) • see below passim. 
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short, in impassioned sermon defending the thesis of Free Will in 
terms of the Qadax of Allah- 

4 The “ Nihilists Hasan admits that he was the first to 
take up the speculative study (told*) of qadar” But he disclaims 
that in so doing he was guilty of introducing - 
true that the - predecessors - (»«**). *T "M**" 4 h " 
refers to the Companions of the Prophet, have not ^Maly tought 
or demonstrated the thesis of free will. But simply because to them 
it was a matter of course, an article of genera! agreement. It 
only since " certain people ” (un-nds, <•'-?<>«“> to pr0 . p ^ 

the oppwite attitude that ha saw himself obl.ged to Ms * ,n <*' 
of that thesisWe suspect that these “ people worn tbe poM a 
force behind the letter of 'Abdalmalik, which could hardly have 
been dictated by sheer academic curioerty- , 

This snepicion is borne out not only, indirectly, by thetenor and 
disposition of the riMlc ss a whole but by frequent direct mta.- 
W‘ Formally addressed to the Calif, the treatise ,s a bitte 
refutation of these “people". Doubtless it isit!bey wltab.™ught 
Hasan’s teachings on qadar to the attention of the Calif, who would 
,L for himself the great social and political dangers 
these unauthorized teachings. Nothing, indeed is easier to imagme 
than the postulate of self-responsibility of the “*" d ^J"” B 
pointed out to the Calif as undermining the authority of State « 
SK perhaps, of the Omayyad dynasty.* To sp.ee it s with 
rtf flavor rf heresy was a simpl e enough matter. W ejecall how 

"T^T tll a .,-itau™* fra.' tss. tot. Taken at it. te* ■* t “? 

Si 

mfSZ ^ wia in ki , 

.. See OS. S f. [I held that the readme ™ l>■> J^ ^ 

already maattaaed ‘how »■ “■ ™ !P toni ^l MS]. 

a J ,r lurttom to is, 14 top is miperior to the yaniraru 01 j 

our p-1 2 bottom to p- m 1 l01 . ^ 7 aia wit 

*— 

'■•Mldin fcflrtfl 'pit* fefliJmiAi etc, (80, n. al. 

**Cf, 09, 10 f. and. TO, ]0. 

** S« 0S r 15 1 anit espfcl^Ufr 12 ” L 

a3 S«i Gctiiilier h Vorletv^n, p, 07 f.; P’ 
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•Abdalmalik, as if wishing to avert the pressure brought to bear 
on him, “ disbelieved ” the rumor of IJasan’s unheard-of teachings 
in view of his great piety and learning—which, in the mouth of 
the Calif, implied loyalty to the Commander of the Believers as a 
matter of course. 

However that may be, the historical significance of the theory 
and practice of those “ people ” as described by Hasan can scarcely 
be overrated. His characterization may well be one-sided in its 
emphasis, and not free from exaggeration in this or that detail. 
But, basically, the colors employed in his picture are, without 
question, as genuine as his indignation. It is very regrettable that 
he does not name any of these “ people ” either as individuals or 
as a party; apparently, they were too well known to the prospective 
readers of Hasan’s treatise, particularly to al-Hajjaj and ‘Abdal- 
malik, to require specific identification. Instead, he refers to them, 
in true oriental fashion, by epithets appropriate to the occasion, 
such as al-juhh&l, “ the ignorant ”, az-zdlimun, * * the wrong-doers ”, 
al-muhti'un, “the misleaders”. But perhaps the most character¬ 
istic epithet applied by Ilasan to his opponents is <d-mubtUun , 
“the nihilists”. 5 * 

From his own point of view, at all events, the qadar theory of 
these “ people ” could not possibly have been epitomized more 
fittingly than as a doctrine of moral and religious nihilism. Yet, 
to Hasan’s boundless vexation, they themselves quote for the sanc¬ 
tion of their theory the sacred authority of the Qoran. Here, they 
argue, in the scripture of divine revelation, qadar is postulated as 
complete and absolute determinism, not only physical but ethical 
and spiritual as well. 54 It deprives man of any initiative, any 
choice, any voluntary share in his conduct. Man’s destiny can only 
be what Allah knew that, by His all-embracing qadar, it would be.** 
Any endeavor on man’s own behalf is doomed to fail, his fate 
having been determined beforehand by God’s knowledge and 
volition. From the very womb of his mother man has been decreed 
to be “ blessed or afflicted ”.*• Without any merit acquired, or any 

••Cf. 69, 21; 79, 16; 81, 15 ; 82, 2 ff. 

** fayuj&diluna fa-yaq&Una qad q<Un 'lldhu tadlA yudillu man yash&u 
tea yahdi (72, 15). /a yu/aMirtiaa ddlike bi-ra'yihim fi ’f f&’ati toa-’l- 
ma’fiyati ica-yar'umflna 'anna 'l-kvfra tca-’l-fuqa . . . kulluhd min 'inda 

*1 tldhi (referring to Sura 4: 78) (78, 5f.). See also 74, 5f. 

•Mi'anna 'ifma f lldhi Jiutra 'l-mdnfw etc. (77, 5ff.). 

••Referring to Sura 11: 105: fralaqa U’iMda fi butQni 'umnwkdtihim 
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. . . Viis «breast ” is made wide and easy or strait 

Md narrow" He’is created for hellftre or paradise, just as he is 
“ledger short, black or whit.- Accordio^ he .. reward^ 
for deeds he could not help performing, and -'j"' , 
others he had no way of prerenting, as - ® , | ^ 

ished for haring begotten a child whose b.rtnot 

bv the will of God- Man triumphs or suffers for w 

by him, but in him, through him, despite of him. 

5 In Defense of IsL.ru. The qad.r theory just d«"W» 
not presented by Hasan in a connected 8tateI " 0 "‘ m . ’ 

that matter his refutation of that theory. lie . 

ment on both sides gradually, proportionately j 

to the rerv end of the discussion. A certain order in plan and 
composition is discernible; but it is the dramaticmder of shorn, s 
not the structural one of abstract reasoning. , 

imagined himself engaged in a rerbal d.spute w.th the Ul,^, 
the judge, with the “nihilists” as his articulate opponent^»it_ 


cuk^r.] 

*«“'« fi-mo. WM*S M. *^ ^ 

« Referring to Sura 6: 125. ()a?to . , . j ^. qu Hb) 

sattet. qoddomaa. «fi»» »•*““" ^ " 

kufnm *>"«'.•£££ qous.o» « »•****• 

*• Referring to Sura t liv. ja j . . . ti man i a ya qdurOma 

...... - - «**• -- 

luhum etc.) nndSff. (/. .SoSteii #«•*• •**£_ n . «h. 

-As must be inferred from ^ Jg which refer- 

“nihilists” merely point (refemne no doubt to .urn - •* ^ ^ ^ 

cnee may simply b.vc been “muted in our {^^J^ting of the 
of adultery *, .n 57 r .U. attention to the question 

:rr ss £&— 

^1 Aequertionto obJto^lyeoMidered fromOte ^ 

oVtir.’^ ttry 

xilitea) and baa no bearing on .. . ev idcnce for the authenticity 

be,... p. 155 fl. One of the of foreign (Jewish 

of our document is K 11 ™ 5 . ... iflpt ca n be detected in it (except- 

^"-h-rLdru introduced to the Muslim world by the 

"SSL. dSfiho H-W*.- .UFSO -,S •«.,«. 

ahayun 'umila bihim, ( 70 , IS). 
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the Qoran furnishing an almost unending array of witnesses for 
the attack and the defense, respectively. 

From the outset, Hasan is mindful to establish a criterion of 
validity for the dispute about to take place. The “ Predecessors ”, 
he says, never predicated of Allah except what Allah predicates 
of Himself.* * 1 To this observaton, we cannot help noticing, Hasan 
attaches the greatest possible importance.** Plainly, it is to him 
the inviolable criterion not only in the present dispute but in 
theological questions of any kind. The religion of Allah is not 
arbitrary; it is manifested, recorded, revealed. It does not depend 
on the caprice of human doubt and conjecture. Its code has been 
unrolled forever by Scripture and Prophets.** What men know of 
God and His qadar, what they may ascribe to God, is only what 
God reveals of, what He ascribes to. Himself. Accordingly, any 
statement concerning the nature of qadar, for which there is no 
evidential proof in the revealed word of Allah, is of necessity 
arbitrary and therefore erroneous.* 4 It is the presupposition of all 
revealed religion which Hasan introduces here to defend the 
integrity of Islam against the qadar theory of the “ nihilists”. 

The one fact which to him overwhelmingly disproves that theory 
is the fact of man’s religious obligations; the fact, that is, of com¬ 
mands and prohibitions, of merit and guilt, revealed by God for 
the guidance of the race.** In these obligations, Allah clearly and 
manifestly reveals what He pleases and desires of man, and what 
in man is obnoxious and offensive to Him. That man is never¬ 
theless capable of doing what is wrong in the eyes of God shows 
that here, in the sphere of man’s moral conduct, God’s decree, His 
will, His knowledge, do not mean the same as in the sphere of 
man’s physical existence. In teaching man to do what is good, in 
commanding man to refrain from what is evil, Allah reveals that 

11 w W bi-'r-rabbi ‘illA md ' alhaqa V-fofcftu 6i-no/tiAt etc. 

(68, 5 f. ). 

••Turning directly to the Calif (71, 15), y. implores him: faqul yA 

*amir® ’l-mu minima kamA qAla ’UAAu . . . %cal6 tafal min allAhi ’ill A mA 
radiya Itnafnhi ; see also 69. 19; 81, 3; and most impressive 82, 1 ff. 

••See 68, 12 (t caleyta dinu ’UAhi bi-'l-'amtniyi) ; 69, 15 (la-qad bayyana 
•llAhu li’ibAdiki tca-mA tankatium fi labtin min dinihim) ; 70, 7 ( fa-mA 
taraka ’UAku lil-'ibAdi hujjatan ba’d* ’l-kutubi iro-’r-ruaitf t). 

** fa-kullu qaulin lay** alayki burhtnun min kitAbi 'llAhi fa huica 
dalAlatun (68, 13). 

*• See 68, 6, in the context of what precedes and follows. 
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dwells with special emphasis on removing the absolutism of qadar 
from u evil n and from u what God forbids ”. 4 * There can be but 
little doubt that the “ people ” who branded him an * innovator ” 
made the most of their qadar theory by applying it in practice 
whenever suitable. We will see that Hasan does not hesitate to 
accuse them of using qadar as an excuse for their selfishness and 
licentiousness, their “ sinful appetites and treacherous iniquities ”. 44 
That at the time of Hasan local governors, or government officials, 
actually were in the habit of justifying their graft and acts of 
tyranny by pointing to qadar, we are told on good authority, by 
Ibn Qutaiba. 4 * And it is out of this situation that we may best 
understand why his risdle is partial 44 to such epigrammatic excla- 

** A particularly instructive instance of this may be seen in the way y. 
discusses the problem of God’s knowledge. Theoretically, he holds of course 
that Allah’s *»/m determines neither the fate of the believer nor that of the 
unbeliever. But since his opponents, for apparent reasons, emphasize the 
negative effect of the divine ’ifm, y.’s refutation is directed accordingly: 
God's knowing that some people will be unbelievers merely means that He 
knew beforehand that they will choose unbelief of their own free will 
(At-’^figdriAim) and that, consequently, they would be equally able to for¬ 
sake unbelief if they would choose to “ abhore " it (77, 11 ff.). Remarkably 
enough, y. finds evidence for this concept of God’s conditioned, rather than 
conditioning, knowledge in the yi<Jr story and in the case of the MunAfiqQn 
(77 f.) t both of which seem to have led the “ nihilists ” to their “dispu¬ 
tation'’ of * ilm . (Cf. Ibn Shfthln, Faraj, p. 10 ff.]. 

••See 08. 11, and below in this article. 

** Kitab al-ma'drif, p. 225. It is noteworthy that the case is brought to 
y.'s attention by the two men who head the List of Qadarites given by 
Ibn Qutaiba (p. 301), Ma bad al-Julianl and ‘At&* b. Yasilr. As the report 
reads, one gams the impression of two pupils asking their master's opinion 
(fa-yasaldniki) in a question of practical theology. At any rate, he 
answers the question in terms of our treatise: kadaba ’ad&’u ’lldhi. 
(Mark, too, that the third “Qadarite” in Ibn Qutaiba’s List, ’Amr b. 
TTbaid, is actually known to have been a pupil of y.'s). I take it that the 
mwldA of the report are the governors of the Calif and their subordinates. 

** An effect of this one-sidedness may be seen in a statement by a con¬ 
temporary of Hasan. Dfl Qd b. 'Abl Hind, according to which y. had taught 
that all is determined by qadar except “the works of impiety" (rather 
than “ both the works of piety and impiety,” as required by our treatise); 
MurtadA. p. 12. L 3 bottom: kullu ahoy in bi-qad&'i ’lldhi tra-qadarihi ’iU& 
•I madf f. (The sentence sounds almost like a literal translation of the 
well known Agadir saying: hakkol bidf ahamayim AO* miyyir’ot thomayim 
(Bab. Brr. 33b); but the two utterances have hardly more in conunon than 
the almtlarity of the religious-historical situation out of which they were 
formulated). 
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matlons as “ Violence and tyranny arc n »t of the decree of Allah'’; 
“He does nof order abominations”, J guidonrs come.- 
Allnh, btife error is of man's ovm doing! ” 4l 

In Hasan's conviction, then, implicit evidence of moral freedom 
is riven by each “thou shall" and “thon shall not in eiery 

A—* “ iW rS 2 ”K 1 " bT£“ 

SSK t“m°pa“onl of the length of his discourse as hejs 

about to introdnee cirplfcff evidence. He quotes 
Moses Mohammed, and even of Cain, Pharaoh, Hudhod, as 
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“we have wronged out soula", not by saying it wa Ihy qah 
and qS’ ” The same is true of all other prophets 
ever failed to attribute to themselves, rather than to God, errors 
thev occasionally committed.” But easiest of all Hasan finds 
“evidential proof” by applying the method of contr^Uo in 
adjecto. Thus, in the words of the Qoran AUeh says: B» V> 
Jwioh (not: “what I predestined [qodortu] upon von ) m 
He who ewrrfe*. qador to guide (not: "who enerc.ses qadar to 
lend astray *) ■ or Let him, who u-.ll, brtiw; and let hm who 
^ (not: “let him, whom I will, believe; and let him 

whom I will, disbelieve ”, ; or As <* reword 

(not : “for whut was done m )’ ou > nor for w lJi 

^No^soc^v is" it for llasan to disprove the claim of the “nihil- 

iate” thatTefr theory if qadar, too, ie baaed on 
the Oornn To bis religions conscience, the absorditv of aucli a 
dL s a forgone conclusion, to be sure. Could the word of 
tllah belie itself; the teachings of the “most perfect revelation 
1 niw another 563 But, a9 W3S ^ experience of * 

gj gjfd Ishun after gaaa^ot to mention that of 

T^T^, 8; 71, 18 laTivds^n ells* et 

m ^ * T 

“ Se * fl9 ; 14; Uve b«n quoted = s fl ™ ^ 

\t S- ^1T StSw* - fl—** QM* 

KitSb ut qaihr, ZDMG fi7v p. *■ 
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hia kindred spirits in Judaism and Christianity—theological self- 
consistency of revelation could only be maintained by means of the 
dialectic gymnastics of exegesis. And it is quite interesting to note 
that Hasan gives much less space to the many Qoranic passages 
favoring his thesis than to the interpretation (ta’wil) of the rela¬ 
tively few passages alleged to suggest the antithesis. 51 

We meet here Hasan as an exegete of astonishing skill and 
resourcefulness. Perhaps it is the pride and sensitiveness of one 
who was himself of non-Arab descent, 55 when he shows that the 
“ arguments ” of his opponents are not only in each case based on 
their misinterpreting the spirit, but in some cases on their insuffi¬ 
cient understanding of the language, of the Qoran. Allah revealed 
the Qoran to people who should understand the proprieties of 
Arabic! Hasan himself is not reluctant to elucidate, when neces¬ 
sary, these proprieties from Arabic poetry or even from popular 
usage. 51 That according to the Qoran many people are created 
“ for hellfire”; that no one can believe except by Allah’s “ per¬ 
mission that man does not choose what is good “unless Allah 
wishes ”—these and similar utterances prove, when properly under¬ 
stood, the exact opposite of what the determinists claim that thev 
prove. The Arabic preposition “ for ”, It, may be used to indicate 
not only purpose, intention, but also consequence, result, outcome; 
the Arabic word for “ permission ”, ’idn, is synonymous with 
tahliya, thus implying the act of giving access, of letting alone, of 
refraining from interference; Allah’s “ will ” as a pre-condition 
of man’s choosing what is good means, in truth, His willingness 
to teach and reveal to man what good is. 54 As Hasan takes up one 
after another of the Qoran passages alleged to postulate the moral 
absolutism of qadar, they turn out, in the light of his exegesis, to 
lend additional support and force to the theology of free will, which 

" 01 *°me 90 passages from the Qoran discussed more or less fully in 
our treatise, only about 10 or 12 are mimmd yunAci'dna (var. yujfidilQna ) 
fik*i their re-interpretation by y. occupies the major part of our text, 
72, 13 to 81, 12. 

** Of Persian extraction, y. seems even to have retained (or acquired?) 
the ability to speak and to write Persian (see Ibn Sa'd, p. 123, 12: 
fa-qUlo bi-'l-firiiiyyati, and cf. Schaeder, p. 47 and 49). 

** See 7fl, 20-77, 3; and 79, 8 (it a-qad toqQlu U-'antb). 

*‘See 76, 16 ff.; 73, 11 f. and 16 f. The Qoran passages referred to are 
(again in the order quoted above): Sura 7: 179; 10, 100; 81: 29 (Cf 
n. 66.) 
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dissociate himself from people who know not what qadar means, 
merely using it as an excuse for their moral irresponsibility. They 
seek zestfully after the doubtful passages of the Qoran, out of the 
rebellion of their heart against their duties and obligations as 
Muslims. 18 Unwilling to take upon themselves the burden of the 
truth, they adhere to the ease and levity of the untruth. Their 
insincerity is apparent by the way they belie the very principle which 
they profess to guard. They take good care of themselves, without 
leading it to the qadar of Allah. They employ every means of care 
and precaution to protect their property, to increase their material 
goods. But when it comes to their spiritual well-being, they leave 
it to qadar. Confronted with the imperatives of religion, they 
point to the writing-reed of Fate that had inscribed their foreheads 
with “blessed” or “ afflicted ”.** To the call of Allah himself, 
admonishing them to believe, to obey, to return, they reply, brazenly 
and in ill faith, that their will is overwhelmed* their endeavor 
interfered with, their intention rendered futile, bv the Oadar of 
Allah.* 1 


6. Authenticity. It was inevitable that the powerful voice 
of his “ message ” should reverberate in the several branches of 
Muslim theology as they eventually developed in the generations 
after Ilasan. This may seem to render the question of authenticity 
rather difficult. In reality such a question hardly exists. Apart 
from the obviously editorial remarks of Shahras'ttaf, mentioned 
above, it is hard to detect any reasonable ground for doubting the 
genuineness of the document. The historical reality lingers from 


“See 82, 1 (above n. 40) • 68, 16-69, 1; 72, U ff. 

•• 75. « 70, 2. The expression wm-kmlibo „U ■I j.bUi 

make, .t e.pee.aUyoIc.r ho. much the qadar concept the '• nihilists " 
sttll bore the earmark. „t ancient Arab fatalism. Nevertheless, mp.rctm.ion. 
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the first to the last line of our ris&U. Whet could possibly have 
been the motive of some late theologian who, having forged " 
both a letter of Mbdalmalik and a reply by Hasan, went to the 
pains of fabricating also a second recension with an indorsement 
of the revered I^tasan by the universally despised Omayyucl general 
al-H&jjaj ? 

Hut even if we were to go by the test of inner evidence alone, 
we would be led in the direction of Hasan, certainly as to his age, 
almost certainly as to the type of piety he is known to have repre¬ 
sen ted. s= It is all hot inconceivable that anyone undertaking to 
defend the thesis of free will in Hasan's name, but after his times, 
would be as completely void of the rationalism and schematism of 
the Mtrtazilites, the classical champions of that thesis, as our 
appears to be. It is well to recall the main points of argu¬ 
ment common to the Munaailifes. To them it is reason, 'aql } that 
makes the divine attribute of justice, ‘adl, a sort of axiomatic idea 
& priori; therefore* God is compelled, wttjiba ‘aletyhi, He is bound 
by reason, uot only to grant His creatures freedom of action, but 
to administrate their affairs to their greatest possible advantage 
(al-'aslah) ; reason, on the other hand, requires that man dis¬ 
criminate good and evil independent, regardless, of revelation. 

All this is entirely foreign to the author of our treatise. We 
have seen that lus sole criterion in defense of free will is that of 
revelation. The word of God to him is light above darkness, life 
above death. To believe in moral determinism, he once exclaims, 
ia to render God's teachings to mankind void and meaningly" 
His treatment of qadar is theoeentric rather than homocentric; 
he start*, not from the reason of man, hut from the manifested will 
of God. He does take justice in the divine measures of reward and 
punishment for granted, hut primarily because it is attested to by 
revelation, and even then it is not the arithmetical 'adl of the 
Mutazila.** He would have been horrified at the very thought that 
there be anything that God "must*' or " cannot w —an idea 

above the note* 5, 45, 46, 57, and below n, 07 and ?’l 
Ritter, 61 ff. 

'•See 70 h 7. and 74, £2 75, 1. t 

« We have seen {abo™ n. 351 th** ^ w hile need ia the author* nrgii 
mentation againat Ills opponent a, has not yet readied the methodic rigidity, 
nor the terminological force, of later times. This in even more true of the 
Other pillar of the Mu’tatilite ayatem, of ■ aql , which ia mentioned only one? 
in our treatise (74, W, and in a moat casual way, at that. 
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so essential with the Mu'tazilites.* 5 We remember, too, how to him 
man can only choose good, know what is good, because God has 
taught and revealed it to him.** Nor does he propose to explain 
the suffering of the innocent, or rationalize about the prosperity of 
the wicked. The idea of al-’aslah is unknown to him, both in word 
and spirit. 

In later times, Muslim readers of our treatise seem to have been 
bewildered by its author appearing to advocate determinism no less 
than free will.* 7 One might as well be surprised to find that Plato 
is not a consistent enough Stoicist. The very inconsistency of our 
author betrays his historicity, exposes the logic of Early Islam. 
His religious genius can perceive man only as free to serve God, 
to choose between good and evil, righteousness and wickedness. 
Here the concept of an ethical-didactic will of Allah had broken 
through the absolutism of His decree; and to this epochal achieve¬ 
ment of Islam our author clings, heroically, against the deep-seated, 
national-Arab trends of his time and environment. But he lived 
too near the time of Jdhiliyya himself to have overcome altogether 
the concept of dahrf the historical predecessor of qadar. Man's 
physical existence, his material woe and weal, is still in absolute 
control of qadar. In the case of adultery our author plainly agrees 
with the ** nihilists” that the child is the product of pre¬ 
destination ; only to him the adulterer is punished for having 
disobeyed the command of Allah, not for having begotten the 
child.* 9 

\ et, having become restricted to the sphere of material woe and 
weal, qadar lost its sharpest edges, of terror and hopelessness. By 

Inferring to Sura 6: 35, the author even says: lav thd'a ’an yajbu- 
rohum 'aid ’ftdati la kdna qddiran (76, 6). 

(/a-min masAratihi land 'l-hayra qabla 'an nanhd'a 'an 
l= annahu) dalland alayki v a-bayyanahv /and); see above n. 42. 

Shahrastilnl. p. 32, 3 bottom (wa’l-'ajab !). (Masaignon, Etsai, p. 
1«3: en la mitigeant) One of y.’g pupils, accused of disloyalty to his 
master (apparently after the latter had died), justifies his position by 
saying that II. was confusing (kdna mvhallifan; perhaps: muhallatan, 
confused ), in that he sometimes taught freedom and sometimes again 
determinism (Tabar*!, Ihlijdj, quoted in Massignon. Recucil, p. 4, 15). 

“ See WZKM 30. p. 60 f. 

See 74, 2 l wa-laym yu’addibu 7/d Au ’s-edniya 'aid ’l-tcalad). Mark 
the interesting comparison of the adulterer with one who sows in an acre 
he does not rightfully own, which may nevertheless yield crops by God’s 
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the revolutionary deed of Muhammed, qadar had become the qadsi 
of God; and this is what, in effect, our author .a holding forth to 
his opponents all the time. Outside the moral-religious sphere, 
man’iTlestiny, with its variable of success and failure, of happiness 
and misery, 'is still wholly determined by heavenly decree. But it 
had become the decree of a personal God, who tests man with th 
jovs and sorrows of life, so that he may not despair for what he 
misses, nor rejoice too much in what he possesses. « 

is still made “wide" or “narrow", but only in retribution for 
what he has accomplished, or failed to accomplish, by his own 
power and will.” The “writing-reed” of blind Fatum has been 
replaced by the tanna of Allah, by the kukm of Allah, who guides 
and tests, punishes and rewards, helps and forgives. 

It remained for the coming generations of Islam to develop more 
methodic means of speculation, and to find more systematic answer 
to the permanent questions of theology faced by the author of ou 
treatise. What he offers are mere rudiments and, again, on y 
such rudiments as were indispensable for the *>as>c institutions rf 
Islam. But just therein lies the strongest test of his authenticity. 
Elements may be found in our risilt that make its author appear 
as much a forerunner of Silfism, as other elements would establish 
him a pioneer of the Mutazila. Yet it would be altogether unwar¬ 
ranted to stamp him with either label. His treatise is the produ 
of no school, it follows no scheme, it employs no set tirrmnology.lt 
is the spontaneous outcry of a preacher of Islam who sees its foun- 
dations at stake, its message of hope and its code o o .-ere 
annulled by a conservatism that antedated even Muhammed. In 

». Rm below ad 44 P. 80, 1. 3-0 and cf. above o. 27. 

"Especially interesting is in this respect the author^*° 

. . »79 m.8i 12). It shows how easily the seed sown by • 
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the school of the Mu'tazilites, qadar developed into a formidable 
fljstem by which rationaliem, perhaps better, *dqUstn f defended 
itself against a dogmatic concept of omnipotence, and a funda¬ 
mentalist interpretation of the Qorau. In Sufism,, on the other 
hand, qadar was Sublimated into iawakkul, and religions practice 
subordinated to intention and meditation. Neither of these stages 
had yet been reached at the time of our treatise. Here moral 
responsibility and pragmatic self-discipline of the believer are still 
the supreme need* the dire issue, of young Islam consolidating itself 
against the fatalistic carpe diem of recent paganism, 

7. Textual, Professor Ritter has earned our thanks for 
making this important document available to us. But the text he 
gives, while admirable os a whole, leaves much to be desired as to 
detail. Obviously, it was not his intention to undertake an ex¬ 
haustive textual critique of his manuscript material, or even to 
mark off the text difficulties as such. In what follows onlv a cross- 
section of these difficulties can be offered, with preference given to 
passages that bear on the understanding ol the r istih, and to such 
obvious misreadings as could be easily amended. 

P, 71, 3.16: Between JJ1 Jli and something is evi¬ 

dently missing; presumably it is the conjunction <£). Curiously 
enough, the same omission seems to occur two other times in our 
text, as will be seen below* 

P*72, 1.21. : The incomplete quotation of the Qoran verse 

so Utterly condemned, II anything became* established by our document 
it h the fact that (he qaclar Ideology was the direct and inevitable out¬ 
growth Of ihE deed of Afuhammedj and that, accordingly, the theory of its 
foreign origin, vaguely repeated ever alnee the times of ASfre^ von Krvmer 
icL his Kulturgtschiehtlirte p . 2ff.) should be abandoned or.ee 

for all. The evidence from our risdfc becomes especially irrevocable when 
combined with the reluctant, and therefore all the more trustworthy, teiti- 
inony which we have been able to adduce from Sunnite write™. We could 
nut 'cry well expect them to eay in a* many wmrda that their great and 
revered was the founder of the, to Lhem dmrep utabte,, Qudriyyn* 

But, seen critically, their very disavowal* (Tabari 2403, 20; al-JJ&&an 
zawafftthv •UQadari^atu; Ilm Sa’d J27, 21: JtJna oAfu ’f^adarf yanta- 

hifdita I-ffattan . . , WG’kitjui qquiuhit muhOHfan Itihiim l arc tfilt'tellinj. 
In til, therefore, and unless evident? to the contrary be established* we 
must consider the Qadarite movement as having rooted in the kind of piety 
brought to light by our document, and Hasan a!-Ba?ri a* the spiritual 
head of that movement. 
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(Sum 41: 1?) cannot have been intended by the author. Restore 
therefore: 

_^ l^r T| ^J1. This omission, apparently the error of 

af^ly copvist, seems to have led to the textual confusion in 
l 4: jl wblch J£ awkward. 

There" canbe no doubt that in the original the text read ^ 

J1 Jl ^L=^l [^1AJI]-L. S: The ward jl*. while 
not impossible, is in view of the context ( f*5l ) very improbable. 
Read: >■■ . — I,. 15: As must he inferred from the infinitive 

t Usjt, the preceding final verb, no donbt^.j* - sin the original, 

was intended as -. y » - ■ - * (not * , , ' 1 "' P- 9 ‘ , 

P. 73. LI: I assume that the text has seriptio defective hilt is 

otherwise correct as it stands: ) “J 1 ^ ** fl - ■ 

The fusion of two different, bnt very aimilar, Qoran verses (Sura 
10- 33 and 40: 6) mav well be original, the author quoting from 
memorv. In L 15, however, the case is just the reverse, and the 
passage Jj« „l should be deleted. Having written correctly 
the beginning of Sura 81: 28, the copyist continued erroneously 
until Sura 74 : 37 which has the identical beginning (^i£** ^ ^ h 
but could hardly have been intended for the present context The 
error, by homceoteleuton, was all the more natural as in what pre¬ 
cedes (n TO 1. 9) Sura 74: 37 had actually been quoted. L. 16 f 
The passage LJ .L *1 HI **» ^ f> *>» — 

like a subtle epigram of Sufic meditation, and this is perhaps why 
rome copyist wrote it this way. But it is certainly wrong as it 

stands. Head : U) [o]>l 0 > »' y=dJU^J ^ (*> W 

P 74 11- Add probably dJt after (ct yatuh a oyjm 

in what’ immediately precedes)--L. 8: 1 suppose that the original 

text read: (not ally) A ^ 9: In the phrase 

i LJ e-J the third word is a correction of the erroneously 
writteu seceuii" word (a procedure usual with oriental copyists).-’ 
P.75 1.B: The extremely improbable reading ,5=^ 

JlUI the reHtllt of mi 9 P unchl * tion M the part u i wmft 


4* cf. h e T g. f (bn ShAhin, Fsra>, p. 31, 0: #-'Z — ' K 

\,.k and »imitnr]y p"*^ 


ob 
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copyist. The intended punctuation is JLUI ^g,jdt 

(eis p. 7G 3 L 31).—L- 10: j&j is most likely = wa-takmzu (see 
Lane, VII, p. 3608, coL 1).—L 13: Eead <3 (not ai), as in 
L 16.—L. IS; I believe that Isjlj is simply miswritten tor Ij, 
(the fern. suffix referring to jljJl, of course). 

F.7G, L 151 The clause seems to be mis¬ 

placed from L 14; it should bo made to follow the words 

P. 77, 1. 9: Delete the words ^1 aid I as a repetition from 
1. S (whereby ^1 was simply miswritten for The errone¬ 

ous addition led some copyist to n correct” the ferru suffix at the 
end of the clause into a masculine one, thus making it refer to 
Allah. Unquestionably, the clause read in the original: V ,^1 
^ Ji---—*.—L. 13; I doubt that ^ was intended 
by the author. The context requires a word synonymous with the 
immediately following _)jjJl; probably, then, 

P* 78, L 7 ; The phrase U renders the context pointless. 
Eead, as in the next line.U (the mistake may have been 

caused hy in 1. &}♦ 

P.79, L4: Again an ait seems to have been omitted after dill, 
as twice above.—L. 10: Head (in lieu of _J).—L. 17 L: The 
word f1 Q- j is obviously misprinted for the numeral \ A *\ 

for and I take it, for 

F>80, 1.3-6: The passage is badly confused in the edited text. 
From a dose examination of the context (in what precedes, an 
explanation is given for the ** widening * of heart paralleling very 
closely the one given here for the “narrowing”) it becomes ap¬ 
parent that when the copyist responsible for the present text 
reached the word in 1. 4, his eye wandered to <se)X^ 

in l. 6, leaving out the matter that stood between these two words. 
Upon reaching the word <LyJiy, he noticed his mistake and inserted 
the omitted passage here, but instead of repeating fl *3j{l , „ , tra- 
’Mraifit* in its entirety, he repeated only the beginning and the 
end of it. The situation may be seen from the following juxta¬ 
position : 
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The OrtfiitMal Test. 

y* &l ^ -^j ij*2 

li~«= ejJ-w al)l J*=- 

liyit —1' J> •»«» Wy* 

ustli & y,j] UJJ1 ^ *f&*l*~ 

l$j| l$i )>.U a!** 1 *? [^' i: * ! <5*^ 


The Edited Text 

&J<£ ^5* 5 eUsJ 1 ^hb dU' 

a, taw ai c= yy ^ ss* ****** 

Itjo. U~= ajJ-= aUl J“s- 

aj yQ a) i« $>te .^-J 1 ^ • 1 *'= i ^ 

t*J) ^ 4 j y.1. 4j*>b * sJiU -> 


P. 81, 1.13: Head instead of ^, and pl»« the sign for 
the end of the sentence before, rather than after, the words 1A*w» 
\ ,1)1.—L. 14: The use of feiu. 8g. in totfuhum (os referring 
toC-ru.W) is rery odd. I assume that ptjpM = (*jF* ( for 


not ^roynJo- 

p.88, 1.13: After *-, add all! (left out by the printer?).- 
L. 15f.: The reading ^11 a) (jil {$ c 1 ^' * ! ” 3 <-?“ 

is quite impossible. In what precedes, the anther cites an instance 
from the Quran which, according to the “ nihilists ”, evidances e 

incompatibility of qadar and 'amr: Muhammad acting oofethe 
compulsion of qadar. prohibit., something against the command of 
Allah and is then rebuked for it. Merc, the same instance is cited, 
only with the Prophet permitfin, something against 
of Allah. Read, therefore: yil p> a oll' ^ « us" 

d?> r*- Sew? above, n. 15. 
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It will be seen that nearly all of the above difficulties may be 
reduced to two types of scribal error; (a) cases of addition, omis¬ 
sion or misplacement, due to homeeotekuton; and (b) cases of 
improper punctuation. Obviously, the text left the hand of the 
author cither with very few or no diacritical points. This will 
have to be borne in mind by anyone who would undertake a more 
detailed study of the Arabic document than could be offered at the 
present occasion t and especially a critical translation of the edited 
test—an undertaking that can not be recommended stronglv 
enough. 


IS THE BOOMERANG ORIENTAL? 1 

D, 3. Davidsov 

L'MVEaSITTf OF P*MNBTLVAM-V 

Of TIIE various weapons of aboriginal peoples which have been 
given a romantic setting in popular fancy, none seems to be eo 
cloaked with misconception as the boomerang of the Australians. 
The various misuntlcrstBndmgs current iu lav opinion, hut also 
found occasionally in scientific circles, apparently are founded upon 
the inaccurate and ambiguous reports which emanated from Aus¬ 
tralia during the period of initial contact between Europeans and 
the aborigines. At that time a reputation based upon only partial 
truth was given the boomerang outside of Australia and once estab¬ 
lished, it has been perpetuated by subsequent tradition these 
beliefs have not only mitigated against a satisfactory underlain - 
ine of the position of the boomerang in Australian culture but have 
confused the identity of weapons in other parte of the world whic 
have been compared with it. 

Of the popular fallacies associated with the boomerang perhaps 
the most widespread ami deep-rooted is the belief that all boomer¬ 
angs are of the returning type. As a matter of fact, returning 
boomerangs constitute only a very small percentage of ^“ tra ' !a " 
boomerangs, a percentage difficult to estimate accurately but which 
under normal aboriginal conditions may have been exceedmglj 
small. It is important to note this small ratio for the lack of its 
appreciation is the basis of much of the misunderstanding w.th 
which we are concerned. In order to distinguish t ie two types we 
wilt henceforth use the word boomerang to imply the ordinary 
varieties whieh do not retorn to the thrower, the sense '“y hieb 
the word is used in Australia; and the term “returning boomer¬ 
ang ’’ to designate the small percentage which, when thrown prop¬ 
erly, perform certain gyrations in the air and finally fall near the 

point from which they were hurled. , 

It is also generally believed that the returning boomerang is a 
weapon and that it is used in war and for hunting. These tune- 

■ Tii, paper is intended to .opplement “ Australia., Throwing-stirt., 

Tbv^l.aad l—- • -H- - ££ 

tralia by tie writer under a Fellowship grant by the Social Wien™ 
Research Council. 
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tions, however, with few exceptions, are found associated only with 
ordinary boomerangs. The reluming boomerang is regarded by 
the aborigines as a toy to be thrown for amueement. In only a few 
instances are there reports that it is used for other purposes, al¬ 
though in emergencies it may be utilized as a weapon in the same 
manner as any other suitable object. 

It is likewise important to understand that the returning boomer¬ 
ang, contrary to popular belief, will not return to the thrower if it 
strikes any object during its flight. In most cases such a happen¬ 
ing would cause it to fall directly to the ground. Occasionally if 
an obstacle is not struck squarely, the stick may be deflected and 
started on a different course of flight, but in such an event, the 
point of landing would be altered. The common belief, therefore, 
that the boomerang will return to the hand of the thrower after it 
has struck the enemy or the prey has no basis in fact. 

Lastly, neither ordinary nor returning boomerangs are ubiquitous 
in Australia. Although their distributions are widespread, there 
are certain rather extensive areas in which both varieties are un¬ 
known. Itettiming boomerangs have not been found among tribes 
which do not possess the ordinary type but the ordinary varieties 
are present in some regions where the returners are known to be 
lacking. 

Australian M issih-8 ticks 

Basically considered, the boomerang should be regarded as a 
form of missile-stick of which there are three classes in Australia. 
For convenience these may be spoken of as 1, Throwing-sticks, 2* 
Boomerangs and 3. Throwing-clubs. 

The Australian throwing-stick is a straight or slightly curved 
peeled stick aixsut two feet in length, round in cross section, with 
a diameter of slightly more than one inch, and which tapers slightly 
to roundly or bluntly pointed extremities. 

I he boo me rung, on the ether hand, is a curved stick, character¬ 
ized by a transverse section with two equal or unequal convex sur¬ 
faces, or one convey and one tbit surface and which tapers abruptly 
or gradually to extremities of various shapes. In length, boomer¬ 
angs vary from about 18 inches to 3 feet. Thera are a few larger 
one?, some 8 feet long, which may be used for striking, or in cere¬ 
monies. these are not thrown and should be termed 4 * boomer an ej- 
clubs/ 1 
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The throwing-club is a weapon characterized by knobs, flares, 
bulges or other features carved in the solid matrix and which is used 
in one hand for throwing or for striking. These weapons differ 
onlv in proportions from larger counterparts, clubs, which require 
two hands for use and are not thrown. 

Throwing-sticks, it seems obvious, are the most simple of the 
three classes of missile-sticks in that they approach closely a natural 
form which requires very little alteration in manufacture. They 
are distributed throughout the western half of Australia and were 
characteristic of the aboriginal culture of Tasmania. The) also 
appear sporadically in the geographically intermediate area of 
southeastern Australia where throwing-clubs prevail. It appears, 
therefore, that throwing-sticks are of relatively great antiquity, by 
virtue of their appearance in Tasmania, and that they ha>e been 
superceded in southeastern Australia by throwing-clubs. It ma\ 
be that throwing-sticks were an original possession of the invading 
Tasmanians. 

Throwing-clubs are lacking in Tasmania and the western half 
of the continent but are found throughout Eastern Australia from 
Victoria and South Australia to Torres Straits where their distri¬ 
bution connects with the appearances of similar but not identical 
forms in New Guinea. Although many varieties appear to be in¬ 
digenous to the continent, fundamentally it would seem that throw¬ 
ing-clubs in some undetermined basic form or in concept diffused 
to Australia from New Guinea and have supplanted the use of 
throwing-sticks in a large part of eastern Australia. 

Boomerangs vary so much in their forms, sizes and weight* that 
it is a difficult matter to classify them into types and varieties. 
Some are symmetrical in form, others have one arm longer than 
the other. In many specimens the width is fairly constant throug 
out the greater part of the weapon, in others it is relatively great at 
the bend and mav decrease gradually or abruptly as the ends are 
approached. The degree of curvature also shows much variation 
and mav range from a right angle or less to almost 180 . For the 
shape of cross-section, we find some examples thm and wafer-like, 
whereas others may be almost round, or in those specimens having 
one flat surface, Almost hemispherical. The extremities run the 
gamut from round to pointed, and in addition there are several 
varieties of specialized ends with angular or other features which 
set them off from the more usual forms. Finally there is the ques- 
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tion of a longitudinal twist, a feature necessary to the returning 
boomerangs but also one occasionally found to a slighter degree 
and perhaps accidentally in those not intended for use as playthings. 

When all these variable features are taken into consideration it 
is clear that the number of combinations is infinite and that it is a 
most difficult matter to describe the differences between the boomer¬ 
angs of many regions of the continent There is no one feature 
sufficiently constant to serve as a standard. Nevertheless in any 
one area the boomerangs, like other culture traits, generally are 
found to conform to certain local patterns, and with close observa¬ 
tion it is possible to consign fairly accurately many specimens to 
the sections of the continent from which they came. In some in¬ 
stances, distinguishing features, such as a peculiar feature in shape 
or in decoration, may permit the identification of a relatively small 
area as the place of manufacture. In a few cases the form may be 
of such a general nature that provenience can be indicated only 
vaguely. 

Ordinary boomerangs are common throughout Australia except 
in the three northern peninsulas, the Kimberley district, northern 
North Australia and the Cape York peninsula, and possibly in a 
few small districts in the southern part of the continent. They 
were also lacking iu Tasmania. 

Returning Boomerangs 

The returning boomerang, obviously a variant of the ordinary 
boomerang, differs from the latter in certain Important respects 
which in many eases are differences in degree, not in kind. Ee- 
turning boomerangs are characterized by (I) a curvature which 
resembles the arc of a hyperbola; (3) a “ rounding/' by which one 
of the surfaces in transverse section shows a greater curvature than 
the other; and (3) a “twisting” by which the arms exhibit a 
longitudinal twist of from 2 a to similar to the blades of a screw 
propeller. However, since many ordinary boomerangs are charac¬ 
terized by one or more of these traits or may differ only slight!v in 
all three respects, it is often a most difficult matter to determine 
whether a specimen is a returner, especially in museum collections 
where warping may have taken place. Without all of the features 
enumerated a boomerang cannot be made to return to the thrower. 

Returning boomerangs are of widespread distribution* Although 
affirmative reports are not available to show their appearance in 
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^11 regions they are specifically denied only for a large part of ihe 
Central Australia-southern North Australia area where ordinary 
boomerangs are in use. It is presumptive to state that they are 
coexistent with ordinary boomerangs throughout the remainder ot 
the distribution of the latter but we at least know that they are or 
were present in parts of Queensland, New South Wales, \ictona. 
South Australia and Western Australia, It is important to note 
that thav are unknown in the northern Kimberley region, northern 
North Australia and the Cape York Peninsula, the three mam 
northern peninsulas of the continent, in all of which regions ordi¬ 
nary boomerangs are also lacking. Both types were also unknown 
in Tasmania, a fact which indicates that boomerangs do not have 
as great an antiquity as thiowing^stit^, 

OripiJi of Boomerangs 

On the basis of Australian evidence, there seems to be no good 
reason for believing that boomerangs are not indigenous to Aus¬ 
tralia. In this instance the geographical distribution of boomer¬ 
angs as a class appears to be illuminating. As we have already 
seen, both ordinary and returning boomerangs are lacking i 
extensive area comprising the three northern pamnsnlss^ U » 
presumable that they have never been used in the northern Kim¬ 
berley district and northern North Australia for we find the ord- 
nary varieties diffusing into these areas at the present time. Th 
crucial niece where boomerangs seem to be unknown hut where we 
S expert to find some trance of them if £-£££ 

into Australia from a foreign source, is the Cape A orb Feniii-nia 
For this region. Both informs us that they are lacking north ol the 
Palmer S Mitchell rivers* That boomerangs have diffused 
northward into the southern part of the peninsula is not kno 
from specific data although such a movement may be indicatedI by 
,, I from fine weapons to cruder ones as 0Df> gee 

north! A northward diffusion is also suggested 
deuce The Gunanni tribe, for instance, who inhabit the ^ 
between the Mitchell and Statten rivers, possess two kinds of boom- 
v- ht in we j^ht, the other heavy, and one very much 

curved than the other, to which they apply •'« Ie ™' 

their oTterni tor boomerang, Southward from this 


* Roth, p. SOI. 


1 /&«*., p- £03, 
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area specific names seem to be applied to these two types., whereas 
the word we-ngal, or a cognate, is used as the generic term for 
boomerang.* These facts also seem to support a theory that there 
has been a derivation from within the continent. 

In a culture where th rowing-sticks undoubtedly have been in use 
for a great period of time, we do not have to look far for a possible 
and most reasonable ultimate basis from which boomerangs could 
have been derived. It should not be implied that there was neces¬ 
sarily a direct change from a throwing-stick to a boomerang by the 
reduction in height of the cross-section and the giving of a greater 
curvature, although such could have been and mav have been the 
case. It seems much more reasonable to suppose that such a change. 
If it actually happened, was gradual and that considerable time 
may have elapsed before what we recognize as a boomerang was 
produced. 

There arc many specimens with forms which appear to bo 
transitional between throwing-slicks and boomerangs. These, by 
themselves, however, should not be considered as conclusive evidence 
of a historical change from the former to the latter. They might 
very well represent a movement In the opposite order. However, 
if it could be determined that these specimens actually represent 
transitional forms, we could be quite certain that throw]ng-stieka 
were the earlier in view of their greater antiquity as indicated by 
tlielr appearance in 1 asmania, and by their simplicity in likeness to 
natural forms. It is possible that these modern specimens which 
appear to be transitional may represent combinations of features 
recently borrowed from each type. 

In respect to returning boomerangs, there seems to be no reason 
for doubling, on ihe bn*is of Australian evidence, that they" have 
been derived from ordinary boomerangs somewhere In Australia. 
They, coo, are not only lacking in the same northern peninsulas, 
toward which boomerangs are now diffusing, but their origin can be 
explained most logically in the similar non-returning boomerangs 
with which they are always associated. 

In just what locality such a transformation may have been first 
recognized and accepted as a new culture trait cannot be indicated, 
nor can we point to any particular variety of boomerang as the one 


j F ° r th ^ l ° Wer Tw ^>’ river; also if on irate, the 

word for boomerang at Mackiy, Smyth, I, p. 32S). 
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most likely to have been the forebear. A> we here already stated, 
the differences between the returning and non-returning types are 
often most difficult to distinguish. Thus any one of a number of 
the latter could have been the basis from which the former could 
have developed, probably it would seem, by the accidental reabra¬ 
tion that certain characteristics in form, the rounding and twisting, 
wef£ responsible for fl peculi&r EligM. 

So-calkd Boomerangs of Other Areas 

If we are correct in postulating an Australian origin for both 
ordinary and returning boomerangs, it follows as reasonable, m 
view of'the lack of their appearance in the northern peninsulas o 
the continent, the only regions known to have received diree 
cultural influences from other areas, and the only areas where 
Australians could have influenced other peoples,* that they have 
not diffused from Australia to any other region, but have been 
isolated in Australia since the time of their inception If such is 
the ease, no theorv of diffusion is necessary to explain those weapons 
found in other parts of the world which are s .mllar m general form 
aud which have been implied by some to be historically related to 

Australian boomerangs. 

Sow aticks for striking or for use as missiles are c *, rlal “ lj ^ 
simple weapons. It should not be considered ns surprising there 
fore to find them in use on the various continents in contemporary 
times or in different periods of the past. There are many instances 
of such appearances in each of which, as a rule, the specimens ^ 

„ „ roup differ in detail from those of other regions, home 
plain straight or curved aticks, round in cross-section, and corre¬ 
spond in a general way with what we have termed for Australia, 
tlrowin-sticks. Others with one flat and one convert surface, o 
two fist surfaces in some instances, and showing a 
curve come under the general definition we have given to boome 
Mnif , s DtlieTa with virions knob? or swollen features for 

heads* can be placed' in terms of onr grouping, into the category o 
throwing-clubs. S o distinctions, h o wever , havebeen made h> m i) 

■ D. Au*mH«r^c poor «Hg» £££££? 

cultural influences to oilier peoples. Their wstercr „ T I 

to those regions where twomerangs «n lacking. S* P*I* r ’ 
Chronology ol Australian Watercraft. 
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writers, and, as a result, we find cases in which the terms throwing- 
stick, boomerang, and throwing-club have been used differently or 
applied without discrimination to various types of missile-sticks. 
It is not to be supposed that a solution to the problems involved can 
be reached merely by the adoption of a uniform terminology, for 
general terms, themselves, are subject to misuse and lead to mis¬ 
understanding when applied to classes of variable objects which, 
although showing resemblances, are not necessarily related to each 
other. 

In respect, to Australia we have arbitrarily chosen our definitions 
for the convenience of classifying in a broad, general way, certain 
weapons found on that continent. It must not be assumed, there¬ 
fore, merely because these general definitions are found to he 
applicable to certain objects in other parts of the world, that a 
historical relationship between them is indicated. By such a 
method, it would be possible by a change in definition to infer 
relationship in the most questionable and unwarranted instances. 
It is a reasonable assumption, I should say, to expect to find varia¬ 
tion and basic similarity among widely spread traits which are 
historically related. It is also just as reasonable, in my estimation, 
to find that simple traits, discovered independently and found suited 
to the same general purposes, show' some similarity as well as 
differences It is possible, therefore, to confuse matters by inter¬ 
preting historically different traits as variants of a common generic 
form, on the one hand, or by implying variants as being historically 
unrelated, on the other. The first misuse- seems to be characteristic 
uf the extreme diffusioni^ta : the second, of the extreme evolutionists. 
Such misuses, however, are difficult to avoid as the result of the 
many similarities and the many mutations commonly met with in 
culture. 

The term* throwing-elub, us we have defined it, seems to bo a 
satisfactory one for general world use. Off band, it does not imply 
any particular minor feature which might restrict its meaning to 
some peculiar form. The term throwing-stick would also seem to 
qualify as a general term, if we were to amend our definition to 
include all simple stick forma not classifiable as throwing-clubs, 
regardless of the shapes of their cross-sections. With such a defi¬ 
nition, boomerangs would be classified as a special type of throwin g , 
stick. The term boomerang is the only one which leads to mis- 
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understanding when used for weapons other than Australian, for it 
generally implies character]sties which, as we have seen, arc falla¬ 
cious* It would he desirable to restrict its use only to the Aus¬ 
tralian weapons, although, as a result of a lack of any other adequate 
term to designate a curved, flattened throwLng-gtick, it seems 
likely that its use will be continued in other areas. There can be 
no basic objection to such a practice if only it will be realized that 
those various objects do not become returners merely because they 
have been termed boomerangs and that they arc not necessarily re¬ 
lated to other objects given the same appellation in other parts of 
the world. So deep-rooted is the myth that all boomerangs are 
returners that it is generally found that most writers who apph 
the term to weapons of other peoples hasten to add that the weapons 
they refer to are not returners. With such an ambiguous meaning 
associated with the word it is not surprising to find great confusion 
in discussions concerning “ boomcrange , ir 

«Boomerangs M have been reported for many regions of the 
world. In the New Hebrides, for example, Rivers described as a 
{ * boomerang w a rather stout object, apparently oval in cross-section 
and about 16 inches in length, which has a longitudinal curve and 
two unequal and tapering anna terminating in squared off ends* 
It is not a weapon for it is used only in sport and is stated not to 
return. In one method of throwing, it is hurled against the 
ground, whence it revolves in the air and deflects to one side or the 
other It is found only along the northern part of the western 
coast of Espiritu Santo and is called in the native dialect <«Mt 
or tioki It is said to have some connection with the kava cere¬ 
mony and was regarded by Rivers aa historically related to the Aus¬ 
tralian boomerang and as having been introduced by his famous 

u kava people.” .. . 

That the tiokhi is different in form and in function from AUb- 

tralian boomerangs clear. However, it i S important to note 

that in the Bouite-Gloncurry district of Queensland there is a 
dissimilar object called a fcto nMiwdt which is used in a *.mt 

* - -* ■■ - "r 
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manner, Tt is a thick, rounded stick, 18 to £0 inches in length, 
pointed at both ends and strongly bent. It i& used for sport by 
being held in the hand with the convex side forward and with the 
forefinger pressed along the concave side, in contrast to the Austra¬ 
lian method of throwing boomerangs by holding them with their 
concave side forward, and burled against a log or branch lying on 
the ground. It strikes the obstacle and files into the air revolving 
as it goes on a more or less horizontal plane. Roth regards the 
A'nndi-A'undi us a stage in the evolution of the boomerang from a 
mtUOr'mtlkt or a straight throwing-stick, a conclusion which may or 
may not be the case. Indeed this object of sport may have no his¬ 
torical relationship with boomerangs which it resembles only in a 
most general way. It is possible that the Asini 5 ft-Azz./[di and the 
kiokhi are related, although such a relationship is by no means 
either obvious nor certain in view- of their simple form and func¬ 
tion, us well as the fact that they seem to be separated by a dis¬ 
tance of over 2,000 miles. However, if it were possible to estab¬ 
lish a historical relationship between these two objects of sport, 
it would not follow that either one of them is necessarily in Aus¬ 
tralian boomerang. Nor would the proof that the kiokhi was 
derived from Australia alter the conclusion, based on Australian 
evidence, that the boomerang, itself, has not diffused from 
Australia. 

For the Celebes, there is a report of “knieformig gekrummte 
bumerangahnlichc Wurfhbltzer zur Yogeljagd " ' which function- 
ally is similar to both Australian ordinary boomerangs and throw- 
ing-Eticks. There seems to be uo reason for supposing that there 
may be any direct historical relationship between this weapon and 
any of the weapons found in Australia. 

The well known fiat, curved weapon m the American South¬ 
west, usually spoken of as a rabbit-stick. Is also occasionally re¬ 
ferred to as a tf boomerang ” or is spoken of as being " boomerang- 
shaped/ These terms may be misleading to some, although it 
seems to be realized generally that these sticks will not return and 
have Only the most superficial resemblances with the Australian 
weapons. Incidentally rabbit-sticks have a considerable antiquity 
in this general region for they have been excavated from the Yal 
Yerde County cave deposits in Texas.* In more recent times, they 


T Uuwrhan r p. fcfJL 


* Fearee u£ Jackson, p. -J4, 
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have diffused westward to California where their northernmost 
appearance is among the Gabriel mo/ 

The most confusing use of the term boomerang in the writer's 
opinion is that of the German scholars, Graebner, Schmidt and 
Hoppers, who apply it in its usual Australian sense, by which the 
ordinary and not the returning boomerang is implied, to certain 
missile weapons of the Sudan and Upper Kile, including throwing- 
knives of iron. 10 Indeed, the word is employed by them as the 
distinguishing term for a Knlturkreis, their Boomerang or Aegri- 
tish Knlturkreis, regardless ol the differences between the missile- 
sticks of the various regions. Although the professors of the 
Knlturkreis theory postulate a historical relationship between 
these various weapons and thus consider their use of the term justi¬ 
fied, such a connection is neither obvious nor, in the writer's esti¬ 
mation, reasonably demonstrated. The stalled " boomerangs * of 
the Upper Kile and the Sudan 11 show only the most generalized 
and superficial resemblances with Australian boomerangs* They 
arc often sharply bent 45* to 00° at the fore-end and seem to be 
characterized by swollen foreparts. In certain respects, therefore, 
these -Vfriean weapons are nearer what we have called throwing- 
clubs, or even throwing-sticks, than what we have termed boomer¬ 
angs. However, there seems to be no advantage in equivocating 
over the use of terminology, for just the application of the same 
term to these various differing weapons will not demonstrate their 
historical unity, although it is easy for one to become susceptible 
to such a belief if the term h used in such & loose fashion, nor 
will the use of different terms prove the appearances to be the 

results of independent development. 

These examples of the wide and varied application of the word 
t<r boomerang " to non-returning weapons or objects used in sport 
are sufficient to demonstrate how innocently or purposefully mis- 


* Kroeber, pp. 4(57, 032. , ,_, 

» Se* Grader, Schmidt and Koppers. For the tbrowmpf-fcniVM, sec 

comparative studies commenced, ail writ®* seem to have spoken 
of these weapons o* throw iny-ath**. See SchnrU. p. 3ld for am-ent 
Eg.pt and the Sudan; B«tar, Sir San,uni. Nil- Tribal.™* .1 
An (riled by Lave Fox. 18CS, p. 430) ; Knight, pp. 13 U, «» r 
L f»r 1. lake Ched, also the Upper Nile; Brauph Smyth. I, pp. 3. et 
snj.. for the Ee-eellem of the deeert, similar to the ooeient Esjptmn 

curved aticlo. 
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leading such remarks may be. it is not difficult to understand* 
therefore, that in other cases where Et has been assumed or claimed 
that the returning propensity is associated with certain weapons* 
the confusion is still greater for, as we have already said, the 
boomerang myth is so deep-rooted that there is a natural tendency 
to assume that any weapon called * l boomerang M will return, and 
vice versa, that any weapon believed to he a returner must be a 
“ boomerang/* 

India 

The question of the ability of weapons other than Australian to 
return, however, is a moot one. Many claims have been made, but 
none seems to have been proved, and most have been discredited. 
There appears to be only one recent statement that returning 
weapons are found elsewhere. In this instance, in the article on 
Boomerangs in the 14th Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the statement is made that in India there is a “ boomerang-shaped 
instrument which can be made to return/* This information tells 
us very little, for we are not informed whether these instruments 
were made intentionally to return or were found by the experi¬ 
mentation of Europeans to have such properties of flight The 
statement is of interest, however, as a continuum of one of the 
early claims of Lane Fox, on which, judging from the references 
listed* it is based. 

Hi nee the middle of the nineteenth century Europeans seem to 
have been trying to make certain Indian weapons return. As early 
os 1 StSLane Fox illustrated certain curved* pointed weapons* 
elliptical in cross-section, which in general respects arc compara¬ 
ble with some of the Australian ordinary boomerangs. Aside from 
tile fact that they are heavier and thicker than the latter, have 
surfaces equally convex, and apices at the extremities of the convex 
sides, they are stated definitely not to return. 13 The crudest are 
said, to come from (loojerat and an a improved form M from 
Madras. The latter is a short, curved weapon with a knob handle, 
gfwhaeqitemly in 1872 the sum..- writer* in attempting to sW t 
historical relationship between the Australian and Indian weapons, 
remarked: “ The Dravidian boomerang does not return like the 
Australian weapon. The return flight is not a matter of euch 
primary importance as to constitute a generic difference, if I may 


11 L*jl« Foi, lSed, p. 430 and PL £0. 
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use the expression; the utility of the return flight has been greatly 
exaggerated; it is airing simply to the comparative thinness and 
lightness of the Australian weapon (sic).”" In IS", however, 
Lane Fox after considerable experimentation announced: An im¬ 
proved form of this weapon is used by the Mar aware of Madura, 
and some of these are much thinner than the boomerangs of the 
Kolia and in practice I find them to fly with a return flight like 
the Australian boomerang.”" This is the statement that seems 
to be the basis for the recent claims, referred to above, that a 
"boomerang-shaped instrument” in India can be made to return. 
It seems quite certain that Une Fox was not making the implica¬ 
tion that returning * boomerangs ” were in use but merely > tat nig 
that by experimentation with certain specimens he was able to 
obtain wbat he regarded as a flight comparable with the flights 
made by Australian returning boomerangs. However, he does not 
define what he means by the term “ return flight.’ At last, in 
1883, he seems to have accepted as a fact that these weapons as a 
class and in their aboriginal use were neither intended to return 
nor capable of being made to return, 1 - 

The most recent detailed attention to these Indian weapons is a 
study by Hornell." He finds them to be in use among Maravans 
and Kalians, Velleius, Valliyans, Nadars (Shanars) and Muham¬ 
madans in Madura, Itamnad and parts of Tanjore Tinneiellj 
and Pndukkottai. Tn some cases, they were used for bunting 
hares, deer or partridges; in others, they were considered.* 
weapons of war. At the present time many have ceremonial al c 
and are made of ivory or steel. In no case did Hornell find any 
evidence of return flight. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no good evidence for 
believing that returning “boomerangs” were ever used by the 
native peoples of India, although it is possible that some of their 
weapons, taken individually, ean be made to exhibit some semb.stice 
of a return flight, using the term in its broadest possible sense. 
Such a p ossibility in itself is not remarkable, however, for as 

F«, mV«i by Balfour in a footnote in Hor- 

°'"’w Fos, 1883. p. «!■ See also Buschnn, p. 538. 

'‘florncll, pp. 336-3W- 
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Brough Smyth has commented, it is quite possible ft to get some 
sort of return flight, if a crooked slick be thrown in the air.” ir 

Egypt 

Claims have also been made that the hunting stick of the ancient 
Egyptians, apparently a property from pre-dynastic times to at 
least the 18th Dynasty, was a returning ** boomerang” Again it 
is Lane Fox who is responsible for the confusion in respect to these 
objects. He practised with n fac simile of a weapon in the British 
Museum and stated in 1873 that he “ succeeded in at last obtain¬ 
ing a slight return of flight ” and added: * In fact it flies better 
than many Australian boomerangs for they vary considerably in 
size, weight and form, and many of them will not return when 
thrown (fiie).” 18 Here again we are left in doubt as to what in 
bis estimation constitutes a return flight.” A few years later in 
1883, lie appears to have become convinced that the Egyptian 
sticks were not returners* At this time he postulated the theory 
that the returning type is found only in Australia but that it repre¬ 
sents an evolution from the ordinary boomerang which had dif¬ 
fused from an unknown point of origin to Egypt, India and Aus¬ 
tralia. The ordinary boomerang is regarded as a development 
from the throwing-stick, which in turn is supposed bv him to have 
had its beginning in the throwing-cluh. Both of the latter in Ills 
opinion, for which he gives no substantiating evidence, diffused 
successively from their respective points of origin to their present 
distributions,*" 

The belief that Egyptian hunting missile-sticks had the return¬ 
ing character of the Australian returning boomerang, has also been 
held by no less an Egyptologist than Erman who in 1894 wrote: 

The throwing stick i$ a simple but powerful weapon—a small 
thin piece of wood. Lent in a peculiar way; when thrown, it hits 
the mark with great strength, then returns (sic) in a graceful 
curve and falls at the feet of the marksman” 30 That Erman’s 

,f Brmiph Smyth, I, p. 322, i* La Be Fm> 1$72 (j 323 

Luii(! I-OX, 18£3, pp, 461 el seq. Whatever jury have been the bi*- 
tancal development in other redone. w e have already .tried that throw¬ 
ing-sticks appear to be older than throwiaj»,elub«i in Australia, and that 
both seem to have a uon-AttrtnUi.a origin. Whether the one Wa , devel¬ 
oped from the Other *o have no w.y 0 f telling ot pr^eat. 

** Erma a, IShl, p. 236, 
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statements are based entirely upon fancy seems clear, for aside 
from the facts, in so far as I have been able to ascertain* that there 
are no references in the Egyptian writings to a returning pro¬ 
pensity of this weapon, and that no one has ever succeeded in “at 
last obtaining iT more than a "slight” return with a fae simile, 
it is well known that a returning boomerang will not return if it 
strikes anything in its course. It is interesting and important to 
note that Erman deleted the above passage in bis revised edition 
in 1923.=' 

The supposition that the ancient Egyptian stick was a returner 
has been carried further by Nies who goes so far as to postulate a 
unitary origin for it and the returning boomerang found in^ mod¬ 
em Australia,” Oe illustrates a specimen from Gurneh (XVIII 
Dynasty or earlier) but admits: “It does not seem to have the 
elevation of to 3®, which Thomas states are necessary to give the 
weapon its peculiar flight, but then one will find that these char¬ 
acteristics are also wanting in some of the boomerangs from Aus¬ 
tralia in the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
(sic).” Here again we find the confused idea that all Australian 
boomerangs are of the returning type. Nies quotes a Mr, Van 
Slinim, described as fln expert maker and thrower of "boomer¬ 
angs,” who had an engagement at the New York Hippodrome at 
the time, as saying that the Egyptian specimen in question was 
particularly suited for throwing at birds, and that it would return, 
if thrown high, even though it lacked the skew! 

Two interesting examples of Egyptian throw-sticks from the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen were recently figured by Horndl. It is 
quite apparent that they have only superficial resemblances with 
either the Indian or the Australian weapons. It also seems quite 
plain in view of their peculiar form, that they could not he return¬ 
ers. HoraeU believes that there may be some historical connection 

between them and the weapons of India. 

Had it not been for the intense interest of Lane Fox in com par- 
imt primitive weapons end especially in attempting to find return¬ 
ing boomerangs in radons parts of ttie world, it seems dotiMfnl 
whether the claim that Egyptian throw-sticks could return aonld 


sa KitE, ji, 26 , 

“ ?™PP Tie reference to Thomas is taken from the Encyclope¬ 

dia BritannEcs, lift ed\ticn, article Boomer*^ 
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ever have been seriously made. These weapons had been described 
in detail by such earlier writers as Wilkinson who stated quite 
definitely that they did not have the peculiarity of return flight 
characteristic of the Australian returning boomerang. 34 

The present attitude of all modern Egyptologists, at least I know 
of no views to the contrary, is that there is no evidence for believ¬ 
ing that the Egyptian hunting stick returned in flight. 38 That the 
use of the term * boomerang,” however, is still confusing to some 
is well illustrated by Hall (1930) who explicitly describes the 
Egyptian weapon as a throw-stick and says it was “ not a boomer¬ 
ang, since it did not return in its flight.” *• 

Babylonia 

Attempts to ascribe a “ returning boomerang ” to ancient Baby¬ 
lonia have been made by Nies who would trace the Assyrian sign 
gespu to what in Proto-Elamite he regards as a modified picto- 
graph of a " boomerang.” 

Barton, however, as he admits, regards this sign as having its 
origin in a bow.** Xies goes still further, and, without archaeo¬ 
logical data or other evidence, adduces here “the object in the 
hand of Eannatum, the sickle-like weapons on the shoulders of 
Ishtar that appear on seals, and the weapon of Ramman on the 
boundary stones.” 38 

Three Syrian throw-sticks have been figured by Petrie. There 
appear to be some differences between them and* those of Egypt, 
although so many varieties have been unearthed in the latter region 
that it is impossible to compare them as a group.” None gives the 
impression that it could have the properties of a returning weapon. 


w ilkinson, p. 325, f. n. 3. This is a revised edition of his earlier work. 

An opinion kindly given by Mr. Battiscoinbe Gunn, formerly Curator 
of the Egyptian Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 

** Hall, p. 116. 

r Barton, p. 34. • 

**. Nie *’ p ’ 32, ° ripu ia throw, cast, strike, be in violent 

motion, down, destroy, finish, end. also turn, return, turn aside separate 
decide, portion, a bow, prostrate, overthrow, fall, especially naparshudu 
to flee, deviate, i.e. to bend in running. 

Petrie, PI. 43, 3 Syrian, 1 Libyan and 3 Egyptian; PI. 69, 6 various 
Egyptian. 
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Europe 

It has also been suggested, indeed as early as 1838, 80 that a 
returning weapon was known in early Europe. Isidor, bishop of 
Seville, who wrote at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh centuries is reported to have said that the caieta would 
return if thrown by a skillful hand. 81 This weapon, therefore, has 
been regarded bv some as a a returning boomerang.” 82 However, 
what is known if the weapons of this period from specimens and 
^ literature offers no support to such a contention. 38 A mythologi¬ 
cal background for the concept of a returning weapon may be 
found in Thor's hammer. 


Conclusions 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion, it thus appears that 
there are no satisfactory indications that returning weapons were 
known outside of Australia. Certainly good evidence of their 
presence in other regions has not been presented and, as we have 
seen, most claims have been withdrawn by the ones who made them. 
However, even though it could be shown that returning weapons of 
boomerang-shape were known in other areas, it would not follow 
necessarily that they were historically related to Australian boomer¬ 
angs. The facts of distribution and the directions of diffusion 
within Australia must be accounted for in any attempt to link the 
Australian returning toy boomerangs with the weapons of other 

inclusions that returning boomerangs are indigenous to 
\ustralia must not be considered as prime facie evidence that ordi¬ 
nary boomerangs must also be an Australian development, although, 
M we have seen, the facts from Australia indicate that such is 
equally the ease. It is quite true that there are weapons which 
resemble them vaguely in many other parts of the world but this 
does not seem remarkable when it is realized that we are concerned 
with very simple objects used to satisfy the most fundamental wants 

-Am Brough Smvth. I, PP . 325 et seq.. for a discussion of a by 

Samuel Ferguson. “On the Antiquity of the Kilice or Boomerang, read 
before the Royal Irish Academy in 1838. 

• l Lane Fox, 1868, P . 430. 

« See Walker. 1901, P . 338. citing SehiaimrclH. 

*• Brough Smyth, op. cit. 
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of man. Certainly it does not seem reasonable to deny that many 
peoples might observe that curved sticks are satisfactory weapons, 
nor does it seem logical to suppose that different peoples, independ¬ 
ent of one another, may not have changed the natural round cross- 
section of a stick to other shapes which vary according to the local¬ 
ity from oval or biconvex to rectangular. These remarks should 
not be construed to mean that all the appearances of these weapons 
represent independent developments in the regions where they are 
now found. There may be some direct relationship between some of 
the Asiatic and African forma but more data than just the observa¬ 
tion that these weapons have generalized similarities in form and 
function should be presented before such a claim can be considered 
valid. 
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THE EARLY SIGNIFICANCE OF CHINESE MIRRORS 

Aedelia Ripley Call 
Museum or Fin Aura, Eostoa 

WiTEN MIREOHS were first used IE China we do not know,, nor 
from whence came the Chinese type ol mirror of polished metal 
with a knob in the center of the back picTced for a ribbon or cord, 
although there are those who have proposed an origin outside of 
China which is by no means conclusive* In the Slat year of Duke 
Chuang of Lu* the traditional date of which is G13 b. C-* ie a queers 
large girdle with a mirror in it/* is mentioned in the Tso C&uan* 1 
The seventh century is probably two or three centuries before the 
period of any mirror which has yet been found. The earliest 
mirror bearing a dated inscription is of the year a. n. 6. Within 
recent years many mirrors have come to light which aic un¬ 
doubtedly earlier than the inscribed mirrors and date from the late 
Chou and Ch‘in dynasties. About a year ago Sue]! Umehara, one 
of the greatest authorities on ancient bronzes, has described five 
square mirrors which he attributes to the Ch*in dynasty. 3 The 
more usual type is round and many early examples are already 
well-knownLighter and thinner than later mirrors., they have 
a delicate fluted knob and flat mirroring surface. They bear highly 
formalized and decorative designs and display a mastery of tech¬ 
nique taken over from the easting of bronze vessels* Such mirrors 
as these* among the earliest now known, can not be the first 
products; of the craft. 

Going still farther back* to a time before the Chou, dynasty, when 
reflection was known only by means of the natural mirror of a 
quiet pool* reflection was already used in a splendid figure, of how 
the character of a mler was imaged in the people of his state* jnst 

t Tsu Legpe, ChiWac vot V, p. 101. 

*Sueji Umehara, u On some recently discovered square mirrors with 
open-work deFJjjn o i birds and beasts," Kakko, Nn. riOo, Dec,, 1932. 

* K. Torn ft*, " CWnefe bronte mirrors of the second century b. c.," 
Museum of Fine Art?, Boston, fruNefin, June, 1031, pp. 30-39. Oscar 
Kftrtbwk, Sntts on some early Chinese bronze mirrors," Ch too Journal 
vf Sth-iK-c and Arts. Jan., H*2a, pp. 3-9; “ The provenience of some early 
mirror*.'' Uttlbrfm, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
Xo* 2, 1030, pp. 204-20?. CHto Kilmmel, “Nelir ehinessschc spit’f;el, tt 
fl.^osmfvvrAi’ Zritacfinft , X, F. 6, 1930, pp, ITO-ITO, 
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as his face was refloated in quiet water. This comparison i* *mA 
in an ancient proverb,* “The men of old have a sating, Let not 
men in water look for their reflection; let them to the FW*Mk 
for their reflection.”’ To this simple admonition was added he 
further connotation that when the tyranny of a sovereign is reflected 
in the injuries and hardships which he visits upon his subjects. 
Heaven will revoke the divine appointment by which he reigns 
following the belief that there existed a reciprocal in uem. 

between Heaven and the people* . _ . .. , rtf 

Bv observing Ole mirror of the people one might thus loam of 
the disposition of Heaven. For in the ethical code of the Contucian 
canon, one’s fate was irrevocably dependent f ™ 

and acta. The fall of the Yin dynasty, or any other dynasty f 
that matter, was believed to he the just retribution or evil, the 
fate a tvrant brought npon himself. The collapse of the Y in was 
amirrorforthe riders Ld princes of the Chou dynasty, m which 
thev might read their own destiny if they did not take " iriung, 
as is said in the Shu Ching‘ “ Now the Ym have lost the appom 
ment of Heaven. Now should we look to their -M**-?*' 
for the regulation of our affairs.” And again in the Bhtk Chmg, 

it is repeated., 

“ Whpn the Yin bad. not lost the 
Thev were equL (on Earth) to Shang Ti (in Heaven); 

KeTreatVp—‘(of'^eaven) is not easy to retain.” 
The metaphor of the people who reflect the character and conduct 
nf their sovereign, is thus extended io include the reflection of the 
Jill and sanction of Heaven, and the revelation of his destiny to a 
mince. As is said in the S7.il Cli, T “ I have heard that in the 
f f wft ter one looks at one’s face; in the mirror of men one 

Iter Z is fortunate or unfortunate.” For others the 
mirror of a former reign is n warning, foreshadowing the future. 
And in a final step all history beeomes u mirror an.l v™ common y 
used in the titles o f histor ical works like the F ung flint- 

"^Tc^Tl^. ««■«* rot. III. pari II. PP- 

■ Shu €tenff> tofl* (Hr, 

'Shih Chins-. L tg&M * V ’ P .^ L 

V Saa-ma Ch'ieo. S*i» W, If IT* “ ^ Trf tSik 1, 

• =r f 4 Ssu-ma Huang, ^ S' . n ii\fiv-rur 

popSLly t^wn at & * hitn ’ “ L ' S ^ 

of History,'* 
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The reflection of the sky as the reflection of Heaven is a basic 
analogy for another famous comparison: that of the mind and the 
mirror which we find in the well-known phrase of Chuang Tzn J s. B 
i( The mind of the sage perfectly calm (like untroubled water) is 
like a mirror which reflects Heaven and earth and all beings/ 1 
The comparison between tranquillity and reflection as spiritual 
vision, is carried over to a simitar association between brilliance 
and reflection* The bright surface of polished bronze bore a sem¬ 
blance to the sun, moon, and stars, which by their shining mani¬ 
fested the intelligence of Heaven, in the words of the Odea, 

0 sun, 0 moon, which enlighten this lower earth,” lfl 

and, 

“ 0 bright and high Ileaven, 

Who cnlightenest and rulest this lower world” 11 

or again, 

a Great Heaven is intelligent, 

And is with you in all your sayings; 

Great Heaven is intelligent. 

And is with you in your wanderings and Indulgences.” 15 

The Duke Euan, in 711 ft. c., is described as having, "The sun, 
and moon, and stars represented on his banners; — these to illus¬ 
trate the brightness of his intelligence ” 14 So the mirror in turn 
became a symbol of the intelligence of Heaven and the sages. 

The analogy between the purity of water, unclouded by any silt, 
and the purity of mind free from worldlineas, equally essential to 
the clear image in the water and the clear vision of a sage/ 4 is 
likewise carried over to reflection in bronze, in a parallel figure of 
the brilliance of the mirror nodi mined by duel 1 ® On several Han 
mirrors there is a long inscription, “ Purity of mind is reflected 
in the mirror; the bright light is patterned after the brightness 

► Chuang Tzu, bk. XIII, Legj^ The texig of Taoiam, S. B. E., T oi r 39, 
pp. 331; ef. alto pp r 225 and 2tifl, 

10 BAtft C'Ai'np, C^irtev Clotaict, val. IV, p, 44. 

11 Shik Chinp, LepRis Joe. tit., voL iv t p+ ae 3i 

ia BhOi CMng, legge, ioc. fit,, tq] l IV, p. 503 Jj. 

Chuon, Lepge, foe. yoI* V, p, 40 . 

” ™ uo "0 Tkt tmtt of Twiim, S. B. E„ vol. 39, pp 3[0 

acid 339. 

^f^uaujr Tz i, foe. cif., Vol. 30 r pp r 321. 
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of the sun and moon.” “ Again and again an inscription will end, 
“As brilliant ns the sun and moon," os an invocation to the 

all-encompassing intelligence of Hcaren. 

Together with tliis figurative association of the mirror with the 
sun Tnd moon, there was what must hare seemed like a practical 
demonstration, an actual proof of some connection between them, 
in that with a mirror one might draw “ bright fir* » from the sun. 
and « bright water » from the moon.” At present no one qaestmne 
the use of the mirror as a means by which fire might lie drawn 
from the sun, but as a means to obtain water, this has long been 
doubted. The Sh«o IFeu refers to a basin for this purpose. 
Granet *• speaking of chi,,, would make a distinction between a 
mirror and a utensil to obtain water, *' Le temse l ira designe * 
miroir mbtallique que la Heine portait k la ceinture On nomme 
du meine root l’iustruinent qui serrait i tirer lean de la Lurie. 
Whereas a bronze mirror would serve as well as any other metal 
object upon which the dew might collect, particularly, when m 
the Ch'in and early Dan one finds mirrors having a back with a 
high edge. The obverse side could not have been used for it was 
either flat or come*, and the moisture would have ran off. Allot her 
obvious difference between a mirror for lire and n mirror for > ■ 
would necessarily be one of size. Even the smallest mirrors, some 
only two inches across would serve to light a fire, but a greater 
surface would be needed for the collection of dew. There is in the 
Museum of Fine Arm in Boston, a beautiful mirror with appro¬ 
priate decoration of clouds and dragons which is nine and ha f 
inches in diameter, and the back with a high edge is almost a half 
inch deep » It is not impossible that an early mirror such as this 

one might have been used to gather dew. 

Thai while suggestive of some mysterious ctmnwtion 

between mirmrs and the sun und moon, undoubtedly appeared as 
natural phenomena without magic or wizardry, for the moon was 
believed to be made of water as the sun is made of fire. This i ■ 


£. ColUciicn of one*»f of Boron 

Kll Jt? m, ft. «. ■«««“ *«• *■* 11 "* « a * * 

% “biot. be Teiwo. V, m n, pp, 1N-3S1. Li Chi; Lm l«. 
IA Ki, So B, E„ voL 27, ^ 

UW, tt UfM*> dc In C*.ne onewnno, p. SH- 
« M, F* A, 31. % D. Th- -W& 
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an obvious truth to Wang Chhing,* when in disproving mythical 
beliefs, be says* that if there were a crow in the sun it would burn 
in the fire* and if the hare were in the moon it would drown in the 
water. Xor cud this usage he described as exclusively sfierificiaJj 
for any blajse was kindled in this way, A mirror to get fire* and a 
borer as well, wore customarily worn attached to the girdle by the 
ff sons ” and ft sons* wives” who rose and dressed at cock-crow .- 1 
The dew was valued for its purity, an aid to that inner purity by 
which the Taoist achieved longevity and immortality. This celestial 
commodity was so ardently sought after in the Han dynasty, that 
the moisture collecting on any metal object would have proven 
insufficient, especially, when those who rose at dawn found all the 
vegetation hanging heavy with dew. The mirror was then probably 
displaced in practical use. The late Han mirrors, unlike those of 
the Ch'in and early Han, do not lend themselves to thi^, purpose. 

Han mirrors had other merits, along with their obvious use as a 
hand-mirror and the very efficient way in which they mirrored the 
face, for by this time mast mirrors were convex, reducing the 
size of the reflection so that within a smaller circumference one’s 
face is seen in excellent proportion. They were then worn for 
more than convenience, by men and women alike* They had 
assumed an ulterior purpose and new designs* In wearing a 
mirror,, it was believed one might thus ensure numerous benefits. 

The mirror, a symbol which revealed the sanctions of Heaven, 
as displayed in its roundness; as a symbol of the intelligence of 
Heaven, as displayed in its shining- as the medium by which fire 
was drawn from the sun and water from the moon; all these asso¬ 
ciations lent to the mirror a mystical validity, and in the Han 
dynasty it became a talisman, a supernatural agent of ihe sun* 
moon, and stars, which were believed to control the destiny of man. 

The decoration of ihe Han mirror represents those celestial 
influences which were invoked. Linked with current Taoist beliefs, 
and especially with the cosmogony of that dynasty, the mirrors bear 
astrological symbols, such as the symbolic animals: the tiger, the 
dragon, the red bird, and the Sombre Warrior, representing the 
heavenly regions of the Quadrant; the deities of longevity and 
immortality, and immortalized men; the stellar divinities, such as 

" i J Wan* Ch'nqgp ^ jgj Li ]n Htng, chap, XX, A r Forke, 

Muff, Philosophical essayt of IV fl nj {7Vuray r pp r 2BS, 250, 

” L * L*gg*P Li Ki, S r B. E., yoL 27, pp. 449, 450. 
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the Five Emperors who resided m the constellations ; the &emi, 
the winged chariots, other celestial animals and birds, socompany- 
ing them. The nipples or round protuberances, the Chinese niter- 
pmt as constellations. In these mirrors one has a true talisman. 

By these signs and figures the cosmic forces were propitiated, and 
through their benevolent influence it was believed that one might 
acquire wealth, prosperity, and peace, advancement to high <t 
position, many descendants, protection for one’s parents and c ul- 
dren, a long life, continued happiness, the avmdams of aU ills, 
general good fortune, and the immortality of Hsi Wang Mu and 

1 OnWattfr^he Han dynasty was the mirror itself ^vested with 
magici power and freighted with weird uses. They hinge on the 
belief that the mirror has in itself an occult power. _ '' 
dynasty mirror, the figure of Huang Ti, the Yellow Bmpemr is 
represented on the back of a mirror and 

the edge states that * Huang T. words away evil. But later, the 
mirror itself was believed to have the power to ward off al evil 
influences, to reflect what is invisible to the naked eye, and also to 

reveal the unknown.. _ M 

In a consideration of the early significance of Chinese mnron, 

these superstitions may be ignored. I have only mcnt.onrf thcm 
here because thev have so befogged the understanding of die use 
of mirrors. E,chard Wilhelm has stated emmeoualy ■ 
that mirrors from the Ch‘in and Han dynasty were chiefly employed 
for purposes of magic, and that behind their practical use which 
(he wrongly believes) dates as far back as the T ang and Sung 
times there persisted for a long time the semi-magica background 
of the wizards mirror. It seems hard to believe that any mirror 
should be regarded as all magic aud no vanity, yet again de Tizac 
vavs 31 “ Le miroir. ou le disque mbtsllique que nous eppelons 
improprement miroir, erf, i 1’origiue, Tun des objects dont usage 

ritue! eet le plus aecu ^/ 1 . 

Sordid de Mouriuit ** who, while uninformed when be soys that 

no mirror is authentically dated and that in dat.ng mirrore in ti, 5 
Han dynasty we are attributing fine paces to a still Urbtno ^ 
expresses t he general bewilderment, when he writes, Whcth_r 

** Richard Wilhelm. A Aort bwlem «! dl P- «■ 

■■H. d’Ardcrvne de Tiiae, I/trt tl.mm daaaaqat, p. 

9 , George SouliS de llourant, .1 »»wp «t Whom W- lls < 114 
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these objects were used simply for mirrors is a question still under 
discussion. II. <T Ardennc de Tizac quotes the opinion of those 
who Rate them a ritual use. But what use ? The fact is brought 
forward in our day that they were magic utensils” lu stead of 
calling a mirror a magic utensil, it would be more illuminating 
to call it a protector against evil, such as demons and sickness, a 
disc for divination like a crystal gazer’s globe, a thought and crime 
detector, a precursor of X-ray or a light-emitting object, after 
one story or another of wonder-working which has appeared as a 
dramatisation in the popular mind of the earlier concepts when 
they were half-forgotten. 

Yetts," as well as Sired/* have given credence to the burial of 
mirrors in great numbers, for the purpose of lighting the grave, 
This is a late superstition based on de Ij root's - 1 description of ft 
custom in Amoy* and an account he quotes from a book 11 written 
in the early fourteenth century. 

In the Han tombs excavated at the Chinese settlement at Lo- 
lang =s in Korea, many mirrors have been found similar to those 
in China at the time. Only a few were found in each grave. They 
were placed there along with the pottery, the toilet boxes, the 
weapons, and other personal belongings. One, for example, was 
found by the Tokyo Imperial University expedition, 30 with a long 
aiIk sash still attached to the knob by a narrow ribbon. Tt was lying 
in ita own tray in a round covered toilet-box of lacquer, above a 
lower compartment fitted with smaller boxes for the comb, hair 
ornaments, jewelry, the powder and cosmetics, of the dead woman. 

** P„ YeLia, Catalogue of fAe tieorge Eutnorfopoulos Collection, voL U p 
p. 30. 

“ Oi*vild Stn'n, Hiafoire srfa ancteng ifc I’d iTAine, vol. II, Addenda,, 

p. 100. 

* T J. J. AL de (■ root, The rcligutu* stfslem of China, vqL I, p r 93; vol, II, 

p, 300. 

"S*- Cb 0U Ml, £ * £ g. Kuei twin {jra #Aiti, Jfiace: Ji!a nr.ntis 
MccOuntu about loriim* xubjeets. 

n Cf. the report* ot the Government General uf CbfiW), particularly 

b & m s*'"* 1 & m ± ^ Ko * €ki €hon toiu ' 

laf*u AflJt&fcu. Ufjwrf of irtKifijffljioM and (irwalioiu of Aialoric inferrsi 
anti ruin* m Korea and ita tnafciify, 1019. Supplement No. 1, p. 30 
tdlagrmm); fa £ ffr Umdiin Sueji, ^ ^ %. KankyO « 0 

fcr JitjMl. Chinese and Japanese mirrort, pp. ;hH3-7. 

**Y«hito Hariida. Lo-Iang, <% report on the ercarafioa of TTomj 
feunb in the 44 Lo-laxg " province, an antirnt Chinese colony in Korea, plates 
LXXXV SCV1, XXXII, pp. 32-34. 
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This toilet-box was placed in the grave with the same natural 
and human motivation that the belongings of the EmpiWS Tin 
were treasured in her tomb, as it is recounted in the rang ch,e«. 

In A n 14, the Emperor Ming saw his mother, the Empress Tin 
in a dream. He awoke so saddened that he was not able to sleep 
u«ain The new day being a fast day, he went directly with his 
retinue to visit her tomb. The trees about the imb |» 

With the dew of good augury. The Emperor had the ofteem gather 
the dew. The offerings having been completed white he a . 
he had brought oat before him all the pM-a*'££ 
treasured iu her tomb; tie mirrors '» whxch sire ftad m,rra ; i l 
face and her toilet articles among other things. He was mmed 

tears and all the courtiers wept. 

The burial of personal possessions along with M in 
was essentially the fulfilment of the desire to provide, for the long 
future those things which had been needed and prized in life 
objects such as a mirror, and food such aa peaches and 

iuinbes which were believed to ensure immortality. 

There need be no question that the Chinese mirror was always 
used as a toilet mirror, and as a talisman it was worn even in the 
IZ that it might be so used in the hereafter The utility of the 
early mirror is not to he denied. Upon its funet.on. «• on* na 
significance depends. The mirror had 

befnre had onlv been wen moving capriciously across the surlate 

of water As 'the sky and passing clouds, snd all the firmament 

is reflected on a quiet sea, so the Earth bears the image of Heaven. 

And in the Weltanschauung of the Chou dynasty the curt !«« 

was believed to reflect the heavenly order. The political metapli . - 

of the people reflecting the sanctions of Heaven, reflecting tie 

character and destiny of their ruler, are but eztensioas of the world 

concept This symbolism of reflection was embodied in the mirror 

Wisdom attained through reflection or contemplation was wgarded 

us perfect and universal receptivity. The shining bronze typified 

the supreme intelligence of Heaven - manifested in the shining 

of the sun, moon, and stars. Its validity as a cosmic ^ ™ s 

proven by drawing the fire from the son and water from tiic moon. 

1 r ,L . ^ , 1M , V . i* wftfi a celestial a^ent of supernatural 

With Taoist afitronwakcy* « vn* a ceiesnai 

potency The mirror was in turn an emblem and a talisman of 
Heaven. It became synonymous with history, and a symbol of 

wisdom ami purity. ____ _ _ 

-- ~ , . 7 "j r It. b Wttijrer. rwfti kittanqiii*, p. 70& 

■I f un; cAwffl, 45 I PP- 1 





THE CONDITIONAL SALE INTO SLAVERY OF 
FKEE-BOKX DAUOETEES IN NUZI AND 
THE LAW OF EX. 21: T-ll 1 

L Mendelsohn 

Columbia Univeksitt 

The recently published Nuzi documents have brought to light 
now material on slavery as it existed in the Euphrates Valley in 
the middle ol the second millemum b. c. The Xuzian slave institu¬ 
tion merits a special study inasmuch as its methods of adoption* 
sale* and treatment of slaves differ from the methods employed in 
the neighboring Babylonian* Assyrian* and Hittite lands. A com¬ 
ps rative study of the Xuzian slave practice with those of the last 
named countries should prove highly interesting. This paper is 
limited to a single phase of the Xuzian slave institution, namely* 
the sale into slavery of young girls by their parents with the explicit 
condition that they be married off by their purchaser* a practice of 
which* curiously enough* there is no trace iu Babylonia and Assyria* 
but w'hich has its exact parallel in ao archaic law of the earliest 
Hebrew slave legislation:. 


v The following abbreviations have Wn um-lI in this paper: 

AASOR, The of the A mSriedn Sr hoof of Oriental Research. 

BE, TAf jEta&ytopiidn Exped. of the Univcrtity of Pennsylvania, 

Sff. A; Cuneiform texts, 

HfjS V, C,hient, iTjf'ot'afiOnjf at _Vu:i r v r I = Harvard Semitic Scries, 

v. V. 


nss ix. 

•TAOS, 

KB, 

N J, IT. Ill, 


RA, 


Pfeiffer* Escai-ationt at Xu?i, v. H = HaresnJSflmilic Smet, 
v, TX, 

Tounial af the AmCricoii Orfonfai Society. 

KcHinxchriftlithe Hihliot ft. 

L'hiura, Joint Erpcd. w-ith the Iraq Museum fit iVuzi, Ameri¬ 
can School of Oriental Research. Publications af the 
Baghdad School, vols. I, H t HI. 

Revue d'As/iitHolopic ft d'Archfobgic Orientate. 


1 For a disniB^tm of the very interest Eng methods ol sale and adoption 
in Nuzi s«; G*dd. Tablet* from Kirkuk, RA xxitl (19»); Koschaker, 
,\>u« XcitoAnfrffefe Archfeurtundcn aus dcr cl-Amama-Zcit' Ahh r der 
PhUol.-Hiit. Kinase der fiaecha. Akad. der R^KHirfiofit'ii, It and xxxil, 
no, 5 (15-29) ■ Spelser, Kcto Kirkuk Documents JSefottnp ta Family Laws, 
AASOR* X Cl025-29) ami Saarisnlo, Ana Kirtuh Documents Relating ta 
Slacerg, Studio Orient alia, v. 3 i 19343 . 
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We have known so far {with the exception of the archaic and the 
half understood law of Ex. 21: 7-11) of two methods by which a 
parent could dispose of his daughter in case of econo.u.c pressure. 

Ill he could have her adopted and receive in return a giK 
from the adopter, 1 or (2) he could sell her outright inl ° 
ditional slavery. In addition to these two methods the hu/.ians 
employed a third scheme by which certain sales into slavery o 
young free-born girls assumed a semblance of legitimate marriage, 

'i. c., conditional sales whereby the giving into marriage of the slave 
girl was made obligatory upon her purchaser. 

Examples of clauses containing the marriage conditions in the 

INur-ian sale dKUifl^ts; 

1 Preamble: statement of the character of the sale. 

1 Tup-pi martatHpl. ti) S refill, {pi. 

■ -Tablet; of daughter^. 

and brideship... into daughtership and bridesh.p (his 

(laughter), ., .lie >r - 

2. Conditions of sale: (a) to be married to her master (b> to he 
married to her master’s son , (c) to he sold as a wife loafrec- 

—“ " , ^7"7" in (fflrly Babylonia which g*ve riw on the one 

lltf t-cjkTi i- - * iiljtvefi face UnL'nad, H itefte Briefe 

liand to a truffle m r>3 ^ |ftg. Schorr, ffrtundcn 

<*' *«' ** »“r‘“ v'’ 1 ', C no. ms I Peirer, KB tv, p. 

ZZTStt U%. ITS sad W). end on the 

F"""***^ imt“"bom slave* («*. 

i'sSoT^ri^ also to extensive and profitable Irade la Iree-born 

ro^ r 4 s X s. SK£ ^r—: 

^ ■»- * ** ' !nrtiea 

n Wa4 * tllJl , anomie advhnup:. The father or mother received 

ccm&d for ctr m ( iIt fln(1 the adoptive pu^nt acquired a 

* rT”“ l and eliea,> laborer who etaild be “ disinherited" at 
r :" I ■'m e ™*« a d often eve. sold into slavery. In ronr* of time 
s' ’ ^“ livrf ts eeononiic usefulness sad its practice we. discontinued. 

?£T™ M loo also iWi., "o. 28: HSS IX. no. 145 : Cb.era-Speuwr, 
« U»” To. *! Soma Ol the documents h; ; ve only -ns,.,, b,. 

£ 

letter «eCbinrispebM, op, cit„ nu. 4 and Sparser, op. no. 31. 
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born main outside of the family., (d) not to be giyen os a wife 
to a slave, and (e) to be given as a wife to the owner's slave. 

(a) (I Aum-ma horax-hu T o-m di-4u4ii i~ta-ka-az-zu r t£ Or, 

if he so desires, T (the purchaser of the girl) may take 
her as a wife 

(b) [//fi] -shih $ ti-w a-wa a-na m&ri -Jtl i-na-nn-din* * 

(t If she wishes, she may give (the bought girl) as a 
wife to her son 

(c) Ha-H-ih tfit-u ii [o]-n« &}-&u-ti i-na bd-bi 

. T u If she wishes, she may sell her (the 
bought girl) as a wife f in the gate 3 ", 

(d) A-na a±£iUi{pl, ft) a-na 1 ardi la inofldin* “ As a wife 

to a slave she shall not be given *\ ft 

(e) & T a-na &£-Au-U a-na A a-na ardi-sa iff din ii Mim-ma 

A im-tu u T Sh n-rttt so-m'-iifi-wa firdi-su na-dinj* 
* £ And T (the purchaser) as a wife to A, his slave, 
he has given (her); and if A dies then T shall give 
Sh (the bought girl) to another one of his slaves Jl * 

3. Penalty for breach of contract. 

3. dfonn-um-e $a i-nn b&ri-su-nu ibaikafu(tu) l mu-na kaspu 
/. ftME-no Atmfan u-ma-al hi. 1 * “Whoever among them 
withdraws, shall supply one mtna of silver and one mina 
of gold" 

The principle underlying sneh a sale was to insure the sold girl 
with a marital status and thereby prevent her master from ex¬ 
ploiting her ns u prostitute, the inevitable fate of the female slave 


1 t.]]ii‘ra-Spci»(.Tj op. nil., no. 5. The conditions of the sale arc; A Be!3s 
his daogbtor W into daughter ship and hricleship to T who may either take 
her kb a wife for himself or five tier in marring to one of his alam, 

■ H£i8 IX, P(t, The conditions of the Rule are; The Woman Q sells 

her daughter ^ into (lflUj, r hter3tiiji ami brides]; ip to the fern ale slave fjl. 
who tuay sell her ns a wife {! | to whomever she wjuhe*, (S) to one of her 
iH'iTfc. {31 in " the gate', but {4) cannot give her in marriage to a slave, 

1 HS,* IX, no. 143; see Also Cadd, op, oft., no. 35; Spciaer, op, dl r| non. 
2C. SO, 3t: C on ten a u, C'onJrua rl fetter* J’Ajiyrtf el dr Hohtflonie, no, T. 

* Speiwr, op. rtf., no, 2S. The conditions of the wile arei The purchaser 
nmy sell the girl aa a wife to whomever he wishes, but cannot give her in 
marriage to a slave; ace note fl, 

* X l T no, 26. 

’* J&W r> no. 78, ete. 
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at all tiroes and in all countries where slavery existed. 1 ' The con¬ 
dition that the slave girl be roamed was tataati Tta 
father takes the precaution to safeguard for his .laugh er this 
marital status by inserting in the sale document a 9 P“ lal 
to the effect that should her slave-husband dm that her roaster 
immed iately give her as a wife to another one of his slaves, 
status of the respective husband was of secondary unportano* 
This depended primarily on the bargaining power of the »- ■ 

If the sum needed was small and not urgent, a father might succeed 
in having his sold daughter married of! to a free man, otherw.se 
he had to be satisfied with a slave as son-in-law. 

The contracts fail to give the status of the girl when sold 
free man. On the other hand when the agreement calls .or a un on 
with a slave, the status of the girl and that of her future clidd™ 
are stated: they remain slaves, the property of their owner The 
status of the girl is given in the following clause: « £(«- Bh . W- 

ln-al A i-na biii M T la d-W," “« lol, B » Sb < the V* l \ 

she shall not leav e the house of T (the master who gave her m 

- 

to Her father (Poll- M IV. pmt II, no. Ill ta rn-othe r tom ne* 
Sated in the Trip, of Kurigolm, in the Ka».le period, the idopted girl 

” *“*■" llv' 1 Icier- °BE sn r . no. 40: 0-10). The prostitute could 

: r r.“ r rio src— «* ** - **« i? 

“ ' . Jsn rtortan t Social La i® of .incite Rob^ion^, AJSL 37, p- *>’ 

BnrtoH, Md rtitut of Lh, pntltute 

u -tnurBC Code Irpatcd her KH'iaUy on * par wit 

H Wdlh- JiSr ftLike m unmarried temple prostitute 
the tim mid • £ e jn pLlblie wit h her face tinyeMed and her W 

5 w w fl o ^ twlofifted to nn inferior and despised BOfiat 

7*°”^ Z P ™Xte to the level of the hi A-f* 

da r hykTia *m due to the fact that the majority of the prostitute 
« «* *** to ,nd * !d “ u * nd 

public hmtsrt. 

13 See note 9- . . . 

“ N I, no. aSj ftL=Q Chier. Spelter, op, cU, t no. 4 . 
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marriage to one of his slaves)”. The status of her children is given 
in the following clause: *a us-ht m W' u-uz-zv*u a-na T 
am tutu (pi. fit) & lu-u wardutu(pL ht), “all the offspring that 
come out of W (the girl) become T 7 s (the owner's) female or male 
slaves* 1 * 

The earliest Hebrew slave legislation does not deal with slavery 
proper although the terms T-> and are employed to designate 
the persons spoken of in those laws. The first part of the legisla¬ 
tion (Ex* 21: 2-6) concerns the defaulting debtor (or thief) who 
was sold in order to work off liis debts. The second part 
w. 7-11) deals with the free-born young girl who was sold into 
slavery by her father under the explicit condition that she be taken 
as a concubine by her master. These are two distinct phases of 
semi-slavery, the first of which (vv. 2-6) has its parallel, in prin¬ 
ciple, in the Code of Hammurabi (§117), and the second (w* 
7-11) can now- be traced back to the earlier slave institution of the 
non-Semitic Nuzians. 

The Hebrew law regarding conditional sales of free-born young 
girls is a fragment of an original series of enactments dealing with 
all cases of conditional sales. The law of Ex. 21: 7-11 reads as 
follows: 

Preamble: ** If a man sells his daughter to be an JTDK, she shall 
not go out as the C’l Z'J (the defaulting debtors) do ”* 

Condition of sale: ff If her master dislikes her, although he has 
appointed her for himself, then shall he let her be redeemed; to sell 
her to a stranger l * he shall have no power for he has dealt deceit¬ 
fully with her. And if he has appointed her for his son. he shall 
treat her in the maimer of daughters. If be takes to himself 
another (wife), be shall not diminish her food, clothing and 
conjugal rights 


’‘Z&id.f fiu. 6; aw uJiyj \ It. no. 120. [The' technical terms in quest tun 
imp properl* abstracts enllwtioda, aa may be seen from the supplement 
-Hit. in spite of the plural sign. E, A, S,] 

» nu. injunction TTGlA hz'l'-tib "21 ZZ? which, translated literally, 
means tit an alien people ht shall have no power to salt her/' makes nn 
sense. Targum Onknln* renders "2 EJ by pn*f Jr to another man ” 
and Kashi renders it by TWt ' to another” These rendering* lit the 
Context admirably. According to the XuziaTt practice the purchaser could 
acll the ptrl to a itnn^Cr I 1 it] the gate it tlie marriage clang? explicit) 1 ? 
allowed him to do *o h otherwise it constituted a breach of contract. 
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penalty for brooch of contract: “If he does not do these three 
I things )'to her, then she shall go out free without compensation . 

The)preamble is utterly perplexing. V. 7b is not the seqnd to 
v. 7a. It would be absurd to expect a master to marry 
in hi a kou^hoia. The later Deuteronomic law O* 13 ) kn0W6 n 
uch comption: both nude and «£*<*«*'«J« «* 
be released in the seventh tear. The .n^T *’■**££* 
can be maintained, however, if we take the term TO* to convej 
here the same meaning as the Nuzian M bride , e th^ 
law contemplates a brideship sale. The girl was sold by her fat 
In the condition that she he married to her master and hen« 

“ .he shall not go out like the DTOJ do . The body of the law 
8.11) deals with a singla case of a brideship r«ns.ct,«n the 
!l of a free-born young girl on the condition 
an outsider, marry her. In case he refuses to do », a( !" f * 1 
reached puberty, on the ground that she does not fin. w » ^ 
eves he mav take recourse to one of the following: (1) he may M 

her"be*redeemed, (») he may give her - " -K 
he may retain het as a concubine. In the latter t age ne 

luilv her with the necessities of life. Should he refuse, however 
SK S conditions, then, ns a penalty for breach of 
contract,"“she goes out free without compensation . 

Like the Noziait documents, the law of Ex. fp'cs ® n ' , 

of those -iris who were to he married to slaves. Thc.r statna and 
that of their children is given in v. 4 of the same chapter : If h.s 
master gives him (the defaulting debtor) a wife and she bear, him 
sms or*"daughter*, the woman and her dnldren remain the 
property of her master and be goes out alone . 


tl! R t by ■ -* w*J L "VL,e her a cmplThe law rffcr H to a fr^-bern 

^w^Tr»W0aXS™ -h. be«. 

m Xh 1 aa4 ^ child™. _l. to P-»—' »" 

above, note 14. 
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PaUadas and Jewish Reflection Upon the Beginnings of Man 

Meditation upon the pit whence we were digged lias moved many 
men to bitter utterances about the generation of human kind find 
the miserable beginnings of physical life j but for harsh sarcasm it 
would not be easy to match a certain epigram * 1 of Palladas of Alex¬ 
andria i ft. 400 a. d.) + Because of its stark brutality scholars are 
readier to refer to it than to quote it; s but since a bit of history 
appears to be involved in its language* the words must be set 
before ue. 

w Av fLvqftqtr t mi Sffitnru Aia/Jips* u ranjp rr< tl wOuftv 
Imrttptv. XHivoTji nys jite’/aAo^ipooaU'l^r 

iiAA > o HAu7ii>f trot Tvtjfioi 1 mt*nmv T 

aBamtov tft A<yctfv ? «al oi'^aytoy. 

ix mjiAoii yiyoms' Ti >«ya; ™"tc p.lv pfraf 

tW mc Til, flou^uur rAttfffmTt 

*[ Si \oyoy fyjrii s ro^ mAi^kIi', «£ ddoAdcrrov 
A ay >'dll'.’ yiy&rasj ita! }ii(if* a< paviScn. 

A fairly close rendering is as follows: 

Bethink thee, man, what way thy father wrought 
In getting thee, and set thy pride at naught. 

Perchance by Pinto’s dreaming® thou’rt beguiled* 

Who called thee deathless* and high heaven’s child. 

Thou'rt made from clay? Vain boast! That talc was told 
To set thy spawning in a daintier mould. 

Wouldst know thy source* and idle prating stop? 

From lust unbridled and a filthy drop. 

As far as I know, it has not been observed that the last words are 
closely paralleled by a passage in Pirqe Aboth (Sayings of the 
Fathers) 3.1: + Aqahiah ben Mahal alee! said* “ Consider three 


1 AnthoJ. Pal. i. 45. 

1 E. J. W. HsckEiil. tfiJcft Epifjramt of fAtf Greek Anthology, p. 330 j 
T. K. Olover, lAft dn4 letters in the Fourth Century, p, 3J0, n. 1. 
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things, and thou wilt not come into the hands of transgression. 
Know whence thou earnest; and whither thou art going; ami before 
whom thou art about to give account and reckoning. Know whence 
thou earnest: from a fetid drop; and whither thou art going: to 
worm find maggot; and before whom thou art about to give account 
and reckoning: before the King of the Kings of Kings, the Holy 
One blessed is He!” 3 ‘Aqabiafa, who is thought to have lived m 
the 'first century of our era, speaks here in sad seriousness with 
none of the acrid raillery that pervades the epigram of Palladas; 
yet the coincidence in one point of language is none the less strik¬ 
ing, One can trace the idea further back in Jewish thought; thus 
Job, A, 9-11, 

Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast fashioned me as day; 
And win thou bring me to dust again ? 

Ilast thou not poured mo out as milk 
And curdled me like cheese? 

Thou hast dotted me with skin and flesh 
And knit me together with bones and 6* Iiew5 ' 

The language of Joh in v. 10, though yelled hy comparisons is 
scarcely less frank than that of Palladas, 1 hut there ,s no bitter 
abasement conveyed hy it. Aa Gray remarks. The poet ha* no 
thought of the sinfulness of the flesh; the human body .s the noble 
workmanship of God; behind the human functions of procreation 

and frestation lies the activity of God” 

A striking passage in the IFisAm of Solomon nert deserves 

attention (vii. 1-2). 

IZlfu ttbf itayi) &TTOS W 

jrai yijyiYBv* axvyvrtK irpvmwkAVTav J 

nai (V 

Scm^upuuV JCP^V* It 

ix trrcftwro bv5p« na 1 ifiovys v*v* m" tA $tvtnf*. 

The resemblance of t. 2, «=v- * ^ 

„l Aionjj, fan™ idWf, *» ,ost dlrt,dl o£ pall8 . d ^ Tera “ 
is very^dose, particul arly when it is remembered that an 

• Saying, of the J^isbFathcra, WW *? <* TLjlor. 

' C( - “*• 0,1 T ‘ ™ G™t, jib 1 International Critical 

•Not* on thfl passage m Dnv*r aD<1 

C tiimn entflr?). 
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euphemism for awtnxriaj but here also, as in Job, the spirit of the 
passage is widely different. In these and the following verses (3-8) 
the wise King is represented as looking back to the humble begin¬ 
nings from which, like all other mortals, he is sprung,, and medi¬ 
tating upon the power of wisdom to lift the soul above the day. 
The words of the first two verses are spoken in humility, not in 
bitterness. 

There is still another passage which may be compared with those 
already cited, a prayer to Helios in the great Paris magical papyrus 
(P. IV, G-LO-GuI Preisendanz): \alpi. ^yoAoliiiiap, 

koKpdr^p, fimriA cT, /liyurre fliwf, *HAi*, a Kvpips roC afipapou Xai nys' yr)v, 
Oct $tvv f MJjtytt rfld ir) Ti'ocy, <JOv ij St'w/iL^ tnptt r car cre* 

ayytihoy p* w jutyicrrro 8tv>, ry ert yevnfawr*. nufaam, or* ayf?pfcra-&«, 
tyw a 8<im rrjv Sgiva, yev6fi<VOt in Xxrrtpai riyj fidra Kai ix&fHK 

tnrcpfwinifoe tfuk iTTjptpOV nvrm iTrt! won ^E^ra^yoiT^eiTOT, tx roaoVranr 

ftVptdSuir diratfaniTtcdhis Ir 17) Hi pa *o.tu $QKTfGir &tov f itts p/jttAArJv'^s 

ay affair, TTfKHTjn'njCTai at J£iol «at S«Tat Kara Si'mtui' a.vdpQrrivT}v~ The 

passage has? been discussed by Dieteriek (.SfifAmsIituT^w, pp. 67-8), 
who sees in it a prayer to the Sun to be the petitioner's messenger 
to Mithra, whom he wishes to adore; he has been purified and now 
seeks to be made immortal. Although Dieterich does not mention 
this point, it seems possible that the words qj^^huito? jttA. are a con¬ 
fession of eftrihy origin, a formula of self-abasement necessary to 
be uttered before rebirth. 6 Somewhat similar is the idea in the 
same papyrus 51 j- 5>J3, ir« /itAAu liaTOTntvt^v tr^pipov roi? d^iiiTDif 

oapaat. yonjAdr (K Svyp^t twrepOf, pifitXriniptMH iwo Kpurov* 

X £; . t " IJ V “^'pTDUj murpaTt rztv uSanaTOV 

Al«ra KtU StO a 0 1 rp' TWl' Z*|jp||rtij|? ayUHf Ay i/w d*}^ nyiArr tinf Tty 

ayios, *tA. 

In view of Solomon’s reputation as a master of magic., it may be 
suggested that the above cited passage from the Wisdom, where he 
describes his progress from earthy beginnings to divine knowledge, 
has had some influence upon the formulae used by adepts in the art. 

As for Falladas, it would be going too far to hold that the lan¬ 
guage of his famous poem must have been derived from Jewish lore. 
Such gloomy reflections have doubtless occurred independently to 
thousands of men, and the tongues of the ribald have never been 

* It nmr be nottd that in later use. particularly In medical writers, 
tends to denote a foul or diseased humour of the body. 
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withheld from the theme. Still, Alexandria was the melting-pot of 
religions as it was the melting-pot of races; and it is not impowbla 
that Palladas knew something of Hebrew wisdom literature. He 
ma y at least have turned to his own purposes 
through Jewish channels and derived either from Tds It udom > 
Solomon or from Pir 5 e Jtoit, which was rend in the synagogues 

at certain seasons of the year from early tunes.' _ 

It can hardly he soid that the character of the Jewish sources 

fully accounts for the quasUitnrgical use of the similar words >u 

the magical papyrus. There it could be more easily explained i 

such language had occurred in some early penitential office. et 

this is on the whole not very likely, because as a friendly critic 

remarks “in liturgical texts the tendency is to think of man not 

in terms of his individual physical origin, hut rather ill terms o 

the original divinely created perfection which was his end which bl 

w- 1 must leave the question to those who are expert m litur- 

Lclogv As'far as I know, modern Jewish ritual has nothing in 

plain-spoken. The formula of self-abasement m the eveumg service 

af the Dav of Atonement is much milder: “ Before I was formed I 

t wmr+h anti now that I have been formed i am as though 

™ ™ thllL S ™ t m mv life; how much more so 

I had not been formed. Dust am l m mj me, uu 

“iT^ftheturpoae of this note to pursue at length the theme 
of harshly-phrased omtempt of the body ^ ^ 

of W>isiam> 38 Thl! 0 P hil,>8 

sasssss? i 5 

r t Ml 'lr philosophy aometimes recommended 

le sa many more, hte "“■£! * w |, rda as rudc as those of Mr 

kdalT o/ ViskM, Sacred Books of the East, VII, 

P - Campbell Bosnee. 


University oi Michigan. 
Ann Arbor. 


. * „„«x r + A in The fact was attested by R Amram b- 

' Just how early is 0 "“‘_ U ■ BnclTl ^,j i0 Judo ice, «■ T. Allot. 

Sbeshott in the nmLb ctntnrf , ^ 

* A- I>. m tt letter 
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Vitae prophet arum 

It ia the purpose of this paper to draw attention to a Jewish book 
of the late Hellenistic age known as the Vitae prophetarum which, 
though thoroughly studied from the point of view of textual criti¬ 
cism, 1 has not yet been investigated as a source of information on 
the history of religion, especially Jewish religion at the time of 
Christ. The book, though plainly of Jewish origin, has come down 
to us enriched by several Christian interpolations, and has in most 
versions been connected with the names of St. Epiphanius of 
Salamis (4. cent. a. d.) and Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre (end of 
3. cent. a. d.). The book has been preserved in Greek, Armenian, 
Syrian and Ethiopic as well as in Latin, where the most remark¬ 
able, though not complete quotation is to be found in the Historia 
scolastica of Petrus Comestor (12. cent.). 8 From here it found its 
way into the vernaculars of the West as well as into the illustrations 
of the Speculum humanae salvaiionis * (14. cent.). From many 
points of view Comestor’s edition is better than even the best Greek 
versions. 

The book has undergone so many alterations, that it proves to 
be difficult to ascertain the age of its several component parts. 
Tentatively, the first Christian interpolations may date to the 3rd- 
4th centuries a. d. The Jewish nucleus must be considerably 
earlier, as the maryrdom of Isaiah described in the Vitae prophe¬ 
tarum is referred to in the Epistle to the Hebrews II: 37, and is 
alluded to in the Gospel of St. John 6:37. Some of the most 
important practices presupposed in the Vitae prophetarum , such as 
the worshipping of prophets’ graves, excited the wrath of Jesus, 
as is shown in Matth. 23: 29 and 37. 

From the point of view of history of art, it is one of the Christian 
interpolations, preserved in its integrity only by Comestor, that first 
arouses our interest. Here it is told how Jeremiah educated the 
Egyptians to worship the image of a virgin with child indicating, 

* Edited by Th. Sehermann, Prophetarum vitae fabulosae indicta apoa- 
tolorumque domini, Leipzig: Teubner, 1007, and Propheten- und Apoatel- 
le gen den nebat Jungerkotologen dea Dorotheua in Tcxte und Vnterauchungen, 
Leipzig: 1907. 

■Edited by H. Vollmer. Eine deutacke Schulbibcl dea 15. Johrhundcrta: 
Hiatoria acolaatica dea Petrua Comeator in deutachem Auazug mit lateini - 
achem Parallcltcst, Berlin: 1025. 

1 Lutz u. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae eolvationie, Miihlhausen: 1907. 
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that a saviour born from a virgin would cause the fall of the 
E^-nUan gods. This may reflect the belief that the pictures of to 
w^thT prototype of those of the Virgin Mary, a contention that 
is supported by the similarity of the Coptic “ Maria ac ans types 
with^he Isis of Hellenistic Egyptian art. The story is pa y « 

. t sources of the Pseudo-Matthew , but has itself been 

imitated*in^later^terature. It reappears enlarged and 
i i c/w’Alled Reliaious controversy at the aasanuin 

fZTA lorfofToS Syrian origin, in which another mother 
goddess stands for the Egyptian Isis. In post-medieval Etitope the 
Jeremiah story served as a justification for ttm worship of black 

madonnas ” which were regarded as pre-Christian. 

. “ , ewi8h e i eme nt of the book in question, it consists of 

“ S^Werldure’ on Palestine. Prophet’s graves are still wor¬ 
shipped in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and occupj^T ™ison 
of ttTfunctions ascribed to them, a place comparable o’Umt of th 
• I w .i; n ,« Thev often constitute places of pilgrimage and 

" *•“ “ * '“r.; 

the Middle Ages, who tell us also about the sacred trees and weU 
. , Rut such practices were already m toguc 

“ K^estoe^ TTm VTtos propAefarum referto twocase. 
In , i with sacred trees (Ohadiah and Jeremiah). In 

l^StTahout the miracles erpeeted by the pilgrims 

A ^ e “ d re8o "f ted 

. 1 v t ^ide behind the names of prophets. At the Siloam 
god * | t !j‘ e graved Isiah was shown and the story told that the 
C ‘ P ,j t0 pieces under an oak tree, became the eponvrn 
St pi- n was aL believed that the prophet possessed^ 


RWiVK,..rc^acS .» ffe/r 

Leipzig: 1889. Langlade, U Puy et le Telay, 

• Cf. the black madonna of Le WJ. •»' ‘"JT 

v iiji f h'art religieu* du 12. ti *clf, P- ** * . 

Paris: 192j. E. MAie, u fnrtiss Urtcmituchc Rfhgton, 

•The most deUiled deacnption m S. J. Curtiss, 

Leipzig: 1903. 
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power of alternately opening and closing the spring. The Talmud 
likewise contains this legend, but here no statement of locality is 
made and the modification introduced that the prophet is sawed 
inside a tree. 7 Thus the prophet comes to resemble a spirit of 
vegetation. It may be noted that in two Talmudic versions Isaiah 
is enshrined in a cedar tree, the same tree, in which according to 
the Egyptian Tale of two brothers * * (2. Mill. b. c.) Bytis-Adonis 
met his fate. Since both Bytis and Isaiah die when their tree is 
sawed down, it may be safely inferred that Pseudo-Isaiah is merely 
an aspect of Adonis. Reanimation or even resurrection have 
probably been assumed, traces of which may be distinguished in the 
so-called Ascension of Isaiah.* St. John compares Jesus with the 
prophet who feeds the waters of Siloam (6:37). 

But according to the Vitae prophetarum most of the ancient 
prophets had to suffer a violent death, and this interpretation, in 
a way characteristic for the Jewish Haggadah, is based upon 
assumed indications in the canonical books. To cite an instance, 
ComestoPs version of the life of Jeremiah contains a few supple¬ 
mentary words, according to which the prophet suffered martyrdom 
by his own free will. They can be authenticated by a comparison 
with the Additional Words of Baruch . 10 Now this passage was based 
on a misunderstanding of Jeremiah 43, 8, where the prophet is 
said to have deposited stones before the Pharao’s palace. Thus 
Jeremiah is seen providing the material for his stoning, thereby 
setting an example of voluntary martyrdom. 

All this bears, of course, largely on the questions of the life of 
Jesus, his view of his own calling and of the growth of the tradition 
about him. Two of the miracles related in the Vitae prophetarum 
bear an unmistakable resemblance to corresponding passages in the 
New Testament (the temptation of Christ and the feeding of the 
5000). Jesus himself refers in his speeches to the worshipping of 
the prophet’s grave (Matth. 23:29-37), to the martyrdom of his 
prophetic forerunners (Matth. 23:29-37 and Luke 20:9-15) and 


T Talmud Yebamoth 49 b, Sanhedrin 10: 28ca37, Younger Peraikta 
Vienna: 1880. 

• A. Ennann, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptian*, New York: 1927. 
P. 150. Montet. Byblo* et V Egypt*, Paria: 1926. Pp. 65 and 288. 

•R. H. Charles. The Aaeenaion of Iaaiah, New York: 1919. 

“ L R - Harris, The Text of the Word* of Baruch, London: 1889. 
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to his inevitable martyrdom as a result of being a prophet (Luke 
13 : 33). These sayings we among the moat authentic in tte 
Gospels and must not be confounded with certain of the later pm- 
dictions of suffering. Closer investigation is desirable as to 
dogmatic ideas regarding the death and assumption of prophets 
cniild possibly have contributed to Jeans? resolution of seeking lua 
death at Jerusalem. 11 

ElCHAKb BRUSHRIMER, 

Bryn MaWr CfiJlege. 


n A ll0ok , |„ «U<* I ittrmpt to 41ku* IW probltmo, i. U. thv won* 
ol preparation- 
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Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and 
of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania to Meso¬ 
potamia. Ur Excavations. VoL IL The Royal Cemetery. 
A Report on the Predynaslic and S argon ic Graves excavated 
between 1926 and 1931. By C, L* Woolley, with chapters 
by E. R. Burrows, Sir Abthl-b Keith, L. Leoeaik-, 0* H, 
pESDEiiLEiTH, Text, pp. sx + 604, col. front., map, with 81 
ill. in test. Plates 274, col. front. Published for the Trus¬ 
tees of the two Museums by the aid of a grant from the Car¬ 
negie Corporation of New York. 1934. $20.00. 

An outstanding excavation has been crowned by ;m equally out¬ 
standing publication. Mr. Woolley shows by this work that he 
deserved the good luck of digging up so important a site. It was 
no easy task to excavate an area honeycombed by nearly 2,000 
tombs of most erratic stratification. When the first objects ap¬ 
peared nobody could know the real character of the site. Woolley 
is frank in admitting that some mistakes may have liceii made at 
the beginning. But to read his account is to be convinced that 
nobody could have done the work better. It. is thrilling and instruc¬ 
tive io follow his tale of how lie excavated the shafts leading down 
to the tombs, how be obtained entrance to them and extricated the 
buried objects in el most punctilious and ingenious way. His 
method of observation cannot be surpassed,. From slight imprints 
in the soil he was able to reconstruct completely destroyed objects 
such as wooden wheels or carvings. Not even the faint traces of 
a very fine muslin escaped his trained eye. The reconstructed 
objects themselves are the best proof of his competence. One must 
appreciate the condition in which the lyres, the goats, Etnd the 
1 standard;' were found to realize what work he has done. There 
are nearly two hundred pages of lists, and the catalogue of objects 
numbers 18212 entries! The careful drawings which show the 
objects in situ should also be mentioned. 

Although Woolley's preliminary reports were very detailed, 
much new knowledge can be gathered from the publication. After 
an introduction and a general survey of the cemetery we have a 
204 
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description of the tombs with a full account of the excavation and 
of the finds in each individual buriaL A chapter on the dates 
closes this descriptive part which comprises about a third of the 
whole work. Next comes a systematic discussion of the results. 
The chapters are: architectural materials and methods, dress and 
personal ornaments, musical instruments, shell inlay and engrav¬ 
ings, metals, inscribed materials, cylinder seals, beads, stone, wood¬ 
work, potterv. A chapter on 4 general results’ is added, depict¬ 
ing the glory of Sumerian civilization in an enthusiastic, perhaps a 
little too enthusiastic, manner. The last third contains lists and 

catalogues. , .. 

It would be impossible to give a summary of even the mot im- 

porta.it items; only a few can he mentioned. Woolley holds that 
rll earlier burials were made in regular graveyards located ouU.de 
the towns and that the eustom to bury the dead under the floor 
of the house, practiced from the time of the third dynasty of Dr 
onward, was based on religious and not on economic grounds (cf. 
Yeivin in the Second Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at 
Tel Umar pp. 33 f.). Timber centering and caissons were used in 
building the vaults. A few tombs point to a rite in which a fire 
was lighted in the tomb, partially burning the body. The stones 
used must have been carried from a distance of some thirty miles. 
WooUev claims that all architectural features are indigenous to 
Mesopotamia, e.g., the vaulU are to be derived from reed build¬ 
ings. the columns originated in the use of palms for supports, and 
so on I would rather believe with Jordan and others that the 
herringbone pattern made with plano-convex bricks, and the use 
of stone came from elsewhere. Although reduced to line powder 
three kinds of weaving could be observed in a tomb. The norma 
nosition of pins was against the upper arm or shoulder so that 
thev must have been used to fasten cloaks. From the peculiar 
arrangement of beads WooUey concludes that they were sewn on 
iackets with sleeves. 1 am not certain that this conclusion is in- 
'able if it is, it would be very noteworthy because the monu¬ 
ments do not show such a garment. Only the bodice characteristic 
of Ishtar figures from Hammurabi’s time would furnish a parallel 
fcf W Reimpell, Geschichte der Babylonischen und .l«yrwcA«n 
Kltidung, Berlin 1921, p- 60). Sistra and pipes used as musi¬ 
cal instruments have been found. WooUey identifies the animals of 
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the rein-ring and on the ‘standard’ not as mules, as some 
scholars have done, but as onagers, the wild asses, an identifica¬ 
tion which may fit the historical requirements best. A fragment 
of iron is of meteoric origin. In regard to foreign relations, some 
axe types point to Anatolia and a kind of bleached beads to India. 
Woolley believes in connections between Sumer and Egypt and 
holds that Egypt was on the borrowing end in most cases, an 
assumption in which he is certainly right. Of very great im¬ 
portance are the anthropological results presented by Sir Arthur 
Keith. All the remains, those of Queen Shubad and Meskalamdug 
included, belong to a * Proto-Arabic ’ race, which is identical with 
that of the present Arabs in Iraq. Since, however, the total num¬ 
ber of skeletons suitable for study was only nine, no conclusion 
can be drawn as to the actual racial composition of the Sumerians 
of that time; nevertheless, the early appearance of the Semites in 
Mesopotamia and the great part which they had in the origin of 
Mesopotamian civilization is now supported by the anthropological 
material. 

Two major problems have not been mentioned as yet. As the 
title of the book shows, Woolley clings to his former opinion that 
the tombs belong to royal persons, not to priests or priestesses sacri¬ 
ficed in fertility rites, as many scholars have assumed, lately Frank¬ 
fort and Speiser (Iraq I, p. 12, Anligut/y, 1934, p. 451). The 
strongest argument by which Woolley tries to refute his opponents 
seems to me to be based on the sex of the persons buried. In 
sacrifices we would expect either a male and a female body buried 
together, or else bodies of the same sex, either male or female. 
Actually, however, the tombs betray no such order. 

The second problem concerns the dating. Woolley once more 
defends his opinion that the * Royal Cemetery 9 is earlier than the 
First Dynasty of Ur and belongs to about 3500 to 3200 b. c. His 
arguments are historical, stylistic, and stratigraphical. Let us 
see whether they are absolutely conclusive. The historical reason 
is that the means from the * Royal Cemetery * do not occur in the 
preserved lists of the kings and must, therefore, be earlier. This 
argument would be valid only if the lists were absolutely com¬ 
plete. Since such is not the case as regards the Kish list (p. 321) 
the possibility exists that the few names from the cemetery may 
not have been included in our Ur list. Woolley finds the style of 
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the monuments from the B. C. earlier than that of the First 
Dynasty. But his simple statement that the styles of the First 
Dynasty and of Urnanshe show degeneration, ia far from wing 
a thorough analysis of the development of the Sumerian art, wbK 
would be necessary to support an opinion not shared by ot cr 
scholars and differing from current ideas of normal developments. 
His other argument that the tomb and house furnishings betray 
the First Dynasty is not borne out by the finds from the Ii. . Nor 
is the evidence from seals in favor of the author's views, lo be sure, 
Woolley denies that seals could be used in this way because the 
arguments are based on purely subjective criteria of style. But. 

I ask, is a sequence of pottery types not based on stylistic grounds 
and. vice versa, is there no historical and strati graphical evidence 
for the dating of seals? (Of. H. Frankfort, rdf .Umnr, Khafay 
„ n( f Khormbad, p. 40)? Now, a seal like Nr. H10T, 1 1. 
dated bv Woolley within the earlier part of the E. C,. is in style and 
contents absolutely identical with seals from the Sargomc period 
fpla 214 ff} Furthermore? it has sn inscription id cuneiform 
which, according to Burrows (pp. 3141), must be later than 
Lugalanda. There are many other seals ascribed by Woolley to 
the later port of the R. C. which everyone vdiohasivorkedwii 
seals would assign to the Accadian period. Seals Ms, 1351# m 
PI 201 and 13374 on PL 204, which Woolley also assigns to the 
E C show the style of Lugalanda. Some Indian seals and beads 
wire found, according to Wmlicy, in the R. ^. wheress th-late 
ascertained by stratigraphical evidence is Sargomc (H Frankfort, 
lot etf pp. 47 if., Annual Bibliography of Indian Arehaeolyy for 
“ nr 3 ff ), Are we to assume that the Indian civilisation was 
teEon- rv for nearly a millemum? Woolley’s dating goes against 

rrc i* ^ adopt.» 

\t hi* stmti^raphieal evidence were absolutely <xmclusne. No 
W*3 a barren layer above the R. C. which prov.d., a 
teminns ante guem for it A couple of Sargomc tombs were 
dim through this layer, hut all predynnstic ones were below it. 
' * . L inver iar sealings of the first dynasty «re found, 
w VI ev There fore, Places the tombs below this layer before the 
A A -tv T accept all his strati graphical facts, although bus 
^ TTun!Zwi,te the rtmtification are too few to allow 

But ia his conclusion , to the date 
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unassailable? Were both the barren layer and its contents de¬ 
posited nt the same time, or were the seals found between the 
floors of bouses? The layer consists of rubbish brought from 
elsewhere. Them- is no proof that this rubbish does not date from 
earlier times. Since there were in it broken bricks it may have 
come from a building long in ruins* and disturbed when the 
foundations for a new building were laid deep in ihe ground. 
Strong arguments compel us to accept this solution for which 
numerous analogies can be found in the history of excavation. 
My opinion* therefore, is that the R. C. extends Over a very long 
time beginning in the Early Dynastic Period and reaching into 
the Arcadian one, the barren layer originating in the latter period. 
For absolute dates I refer to Albright’s elucidating remarks in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, vol. 38, pp. 608 ff. It goes 
without saying that a lowering of the dating does not diminish in 
the least the value of Woolley’s work and finds. 

ViXBNTts MCller. 

Brvo Mawr College. 


Die aWtebraisch e LUeraiur und ihr heJhnisiisches Nachleben 
(Erganzrmgsband zum Handbuch der Llferaturwissenschaft). 
By Johann Hem pel, Potsdam; Akademibche Verlaos- 
uKBELLSCKAFT Athena iON. lD30[-34], Pp. 203. 6 plates (1 
in color). ?l cuts* KM 13.30, bound KM 19.60. 

This volume* bearing copyright date of 1930, but with a post¬ 
script on p. ID™ indicating its completion in December 1934, has 
just come to baud. So much is to be said lest it appear that any 
neglect of delay has been shown to this notable work in the columns 
of the Journal. Technically it is a very handsome volume, of 

+* v ' 

about 12 x 19 inches format* printed on a superior heavy paper* 
and adorned with a large number of illustrations, topographical 
and archaeological, carefully placed* which give a welcome atmos¬ 
phere of historical reality to the litersrv subject. The reviewer 
greets the work with unstinted praise* both for the richness of its 
contents and its method of arrangement* in which respects it stands 
above many volumes of similar character. It is not an “ Introduc¬ 
tion to the Literature" after the character of many well known 
authorities, in which book after hook, or category after category 
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(Pentateuch to Wisdom) is handled; it is not a history of the 
hoots, themselves mostly artificial units, but a description of the 
currents of the literature in their rise, development and varied 
transformations. The first main part, pp. 24-101, treats of the 
“Forms” of the Hebrew literature, to wit, (1) of Poesy; (2) of 
the Saying extending from the popular saw to the non- 

tentius proverb with its development as in the M isdom literature, 
and the “word” of the seer, the prohpet, the priest, the lawgiver; 
finally (3) of Prose, which ranges from saga and myth through 
legend and tradition to historical writing. Fsns arrangement i.^ 
original and suggestive. We have here a finely' done analysis of 
the several literary species as illustrated ihroughout the Hebrew 
Bible. The second part (pp. 102-194) presents the * Course of 
the History”; it gives under the several epochs marked out by the 
political history the various developments of the literary forma as 
listed in the preceding part. The development of the subject is 
closely knit, but excellently articulated; there may be noted the 
integration into that history of the Yah wist, the Elohist and the 
Deuteronomist, pp. 112 If., \'2G fT., 13S ff. Running comparison is 
made with the similar forms in Egyptian and Babylonian-Assyrian 
literature, with a useful apparatus of citation and bibliographical 
reference; the likenesses are generously allowed, along with the 
possibilities of dependence upon the literary forms of the Empires, 
but Israel's peculiar genius is fully honored. Throughout there is 
a wealth of fine literary judgment, much of it packed away in long 
stretches of finer type. One literary criticism might be made, that 
the author, doubtless owing to the need to compress hie exten¬ 
sive material has indulged too much in the long and involved 
period, familiar to the German, often difficult to the outside Bar¬ 
barian. Very admirable are the brief surveys of the several his¬ 
torical periods, preceding each section. In citation of verse the 
metrical forms are always presented, by accent-count, and all 
eases of text correction are scrupulously indicated. More than 
most students of Hebrew letters Hempel recognises the worth of 
the prose, and the reviewer heartily agrees with him in his pro¬ 
nouncement (p. 94) that in the writing of history Israelite litera¬ 
ture has produced its truly unique contribution (“ihre eigenar- 

tigste Leistung ”)„ And the writer la J 3 T 1 P erha P s ind *~ 

rectly, upon the secret of this blossoming of Israel's interest in 
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history (p. 99): “Beligibses und geschichtliches Denken sind ja 
in Israel nicht von einander zu trennen; geschichtlich denken aher 
heisst fur seine rationale Eigenart: Geschichte erklaren und ver- 
stehen.” All of which is gummed up in Schiller’s statement, which 
was Israel’s basic judgment of history: ** Weltgeschiehte ist Welt- 
gericht.” Under each section throughout the book is given a well- 
selected bibliography, along with a copious apparatus of references 
to authorities. The latter part of the work, in particular the sec¬ 
tions on Jeremiah, Ezekiel Second Isaiah (Torrev’s Pseudo-Ezekiel 
is ignored), appears rather cramped in comparison with the pre¬ 
ceding sections; and the concluding section on the Hellenistic 
literature is very brief, although capitally summarized. There is a 
table of Addenda, pp. 195-7, necessitated by the long process of 
publication, and also an excellent Index. The book deserves addi¬ 
tion to every Biblical library, public and private. 

James A. Montgomery. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report of Fifth 
Season of Work, October 1931-March 1932. Ed. by M. I. 
Rostoytzeff. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 
Pp. xviii -j- 322, with 52 plates of which four in colors. 

The results of the 1931-2 season at Dura are recorded in the 
fifth Preliminary Report which lies before me. The most striking 
discoveries of this campaign were in architecture. The first seven 
chapters, by Dr. Clark Hopkins, take up in turn the fortifications, 
several important blocks of private houses, the market-place, the 
temples of Aphlad and of Azzanathkona, the praetorium of the 
Roman garrison, and above all the Christian chapel. In general 
the finds are discussed room by room, immediately following the 
architectural description, with the special exceptions of the papyri 
and the hoard of coins. 

Dr. Hopkins commences by reviewing briefly the chronology of 
the fortifications. The citadel, certain details of whose construc¬ 
tion he compares to Hellenistic examples at Ephesos, Priene, 
Heraclea and Assoa. he ascribes to a western school of military 
architecture, but with some borrowings from the east. The outer 
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fortification or enceinte is another matter. Cumont and Pillet 
thought both citadel and enceinte the consecutive work of Seleucid 
engineers. In later Reports, however, the completion of the 
enceinte has been referred to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Dr. Hopkins now links it with the earliest date recorded epi- 
graphically in a temple of the city—32 b. c., in the Temple of 
Artemis. To the succeeding ninety years belong the earliest date 
recorded from the enceinte—17/16 b. C., on the monumental 
Palmyrene Gate—and the earliest dedications in three temples— 
12/13 a. d. in the Temple of Azzanathkona, 53 a. d. in the Temple 
of Aphlad, and 55 a. d. in the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. He 
reasons (pp. 132-3) that these temples were probably built not 
long before their earliest preserved dated inscriptions, that this 
ninety-year period was no doubt one of great prosperity, that vari¬ 
ous new ethnic elements were attracted by this prosperity and 
introduced their particular cults at that time, that a larger city 
scheme was adopted giving new room for sacred precincts,». e., thnt 
not long before this period the great outer wall had been built 
around the growing city. I could not draw an unconfused conclu¬ 
sion from this sequence of events, but with little reluctance Dr. 
Hopkins assigns the enceinte to the close of the pagan era. 

Dr. Hopkins’ and my divergent views on the walls have been 
debated verbally, at Dura and elsewhere. I think we are agreed 
that the principal problem is the date at which the eventual maxi¬ 
mum area of Dura intra moenia was established. None the less 
we have often found ourselves arguing on subsidiary problems: 
whether this enceinte was constructed at once of stone, or initially 
of Ubn which would later be replaced unit by unit in stone, or in 
some other manner. The lack of bonding between the masonry of 
certain towers and that of their adjacent walls may or may not 
indicate that the original enceinte enjoyed stone towers connected 
by mud brick walls. All this does not matter. While interesting 
for a study of military architecture, it is apart from the real issue: 
on the dav when Dura’s government undertook to guard a speci¬ 
fied wall line the city within that line began to take shape. 

I prefer to assign the whole eventual plan to the moment of 
foundation; the natural possibilities for enceinte fortification pro¬ 
vided by the north and south wadis, to be united by the compara¬ 
tively short west wall, taken in conjunction with the interior 
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ravines which determined the extent of the citadel, would not have 
been overlooked by the builders of the latter. This falls naturally 
in the early third century b. c., immediately following the coloniza¬ 
tion of Europoe. For a variety of reasons I would ascribe the 
enceinte to a date not later than the close of this same third cen¬ 
tury. The position of Dura as a provincial center with its record- 
office implies some capacity for defense. I am impressed by the 
discovery of a parchment of the early second century b. c. beside 
the Tower of the Archers and of numismatic evidence of a Seleucid 
foundation in the Temple of Artemis, by Dr. Hopkins* own demon¬ 
stration (pp. 76 IT.) that the agora was laid out in the early Par¬ 
thian or the Seleucid period, and by his hitherto overlooked 
parallels (p. 4) between the citadel and the enceinte which narrow 
the gap between them. I cannot visualize the Parthian governor 
so wealthy and at once so foolhardy as to fortify at fabulous ex¬ 
pense a frontier post on the far bank of the Euphrates, at the 
mercy of any western or southern enemy who could prevent rein¬ 
forcements from crossing; there were many points in the Jezireh 
strategically more important to the Parthians. 

I am not moved by the fact that dated epigraphical evidence 
only begins in 32 B. c., for early colonists are not self-conscious and 
generations may lapse, as at Minturnae, before a large body of 
texts appears. Any rebuilding or restoration might have been 
attended by the complete cleaning out of archaic or superseded 
inscriptions. The inscription of 32 b. c. might have been, though 
it probably wasn’t, inscribed on a column already two centuries 
old. The argument from silence is weak here, as ever. 

But the best evidence ought to be the architectural details of the 
citadel and the enceinte itself. To me the towers, gates, arches, 
doorways, windows, etc., resemble details of fortifications of the 
third and second centuries b. c. in Asia Minor and the Greek main¬ 
land. These same criteria Dr. Hopkins accepts as pointing to the 
end of the first century. His theory of eastern influence is largely 
based on parallels at Hatra; what happens to this theory if Hatra 
is shown to be the work of Parthian-hired Greek engineers? 

The simple fact is that neither Dr. Hopkins nor myself, nor 
anyone else, has made or had time to make the study of the walls 
that the walls deserve. A competent architect with archaeological 
training ought to spend one of the remaining campaigns on a con¬ 
centrated study of the walls and their parallels. 
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I feel strongly on this subject not principally for the sake of the 
walls themselves, for they will eventually find their own way to 
their correct date, but from concern for the buildings within them. 
Hopkins’ view defers their foundation to the period following 32 
B. c.—for we may all agree that such valued buildings as temples 
would not have been erected in the unfortified desert. Buildings 
which do not at first fit the pattern stipulated by this date are 
sawed off or stretched, like the unhappy victims of Procrustes, to 
make them fit. If on the other hand this clamp were removed and 
the walls and temples, objects deserving of the most assiduous 
study, were allowed to fluctuate until they came to rest at their 
own levels, our historical study of Dura’s architecture would be 
greatly benefited. In the meantime Dr. Hopkins’ insistence on 
this date vitiates every phase of his and his colleagues’ architec¬ 
tural researches. 

I do not wish to dwell any further on the table of contents 
per se, but I cannot go on without calling special attention to the 
market-place of Dura and the parallels which Dr. Hopkins has 
drawn between it and the suq of modern Arab towns, and to the 
Christian chapel whose architecture has been described ably by 
Dr. Hopkins and whose inept but fascinating mural decorations 
are the subject of a capable study by Professor P. V. C. Baur, who 
ascribes them to a purely eastern school at the very beginning of 
the third century. 

Also to be numbered among the most valuable discoveries of a 
singularly successful season is the large number of papyri found 
in rooms W 13 and W 18 of the Temple of Azzanathkona. All or 
most are from the archives of the nearby praetorium, and reflect 
a wide range of activities of the cohorts detailed to Dura. Several 
are extensive, one for instance being a roll 2.25 m. in length. It 
was clearly out of the question to prepare a formal publication of 
these in time to be included in the present volume; instead, a brief 
list of the least rotten specimens, with typical excerpts, is presented 
with the promise that these documents will be published in full 
elsewhere. 

The volume is edited by Rostovtzeff without the assistance of 
Professors Baur or Bellinger. Rostovtzeff also, with the aid of 
Kenneth Boyce, read the proofs. I note a number of misprints 
and errors such as, on p. 130, 0.001 for 0.01; p. 132 salle for 
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miles, p. 197 under inset, no. 518 1923-30 for 1928-9 and ipr for 
* . XXVIII Pbechinmaios for R(h)ecdmiinaios, The 

orthography of the expedition architects leaves something to be 
desired : Fearsou's Koruen for Roman (Plate HI) and Deigerts 
graphiti lor graffiti {Plate XXXIV) escaped editorial correction 
and give the volume an illiterate appearance it does not deserve. 
Pr Hopkins’ statement, on p. 115 under no. 418. that the name 
TfJwuwiov is not found elsewhere, is strictly true, though in this 
eame report appears (no, 604) as tfell as a feminine 

fonn f P qppwvt* SI7) . There is some disagreement as to 

accent ; 'Pa^mi^Iaf (V*-) appears beside ‘Pa^Hucs (Tc-). A Latin 
transliteration KahlminunaeuR appears at Minturnae, The cross- 
references under no. 517 are apparently numbered by a provisional 
catalogue; for no. 480 read no. 504 and for no. 405 read no. 4IS. 
On p. 188 under no. 526 ‘Ajzaflwpa, a name already known at Dura, 
might have been cited as a suitable parallel to Apafaimi. 

As usual in Dura reports, this volume with 312 pages of subject 
matteT has no index except of inscriptions. Opening it at random, 

T observe for instance that there is no W»y to Rod the description 
of the silver crown illustrated on Plate XIX 3 except to read the 
whole volume. It seems to me the sheerest folly to frustrate so 
much accumulated research for such petty economies. 

Space in the Journal leave? no room for the compliments one 
could pay this volume. With or without flaws, the results of this 
fifth season make this volume a stimulating contribution to Hel¬ 
lenistic history and archaeology and the most remarkable publica¬ 
tion yet issued by the competent and brilliantly successful school 
of Dura archaeology', built up by Hostovtzeff within Yale's classical 
department and admirably led In the field by Dr, Hopkins, 

University Museum, Jot&am Johnson. 

Philttdelpbtft, ___ 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit and PrUkrit Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office* Volume II. RruftmarJictfl and Jaina 
Manuscripts. By Arthur Berried ale Keith. WiiHf a Supple¬ 
ment; Buddhist Manuscripts* By F» W. Thomas. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford. 1935, Price $84.00, 

This presentation of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the India Office in published form compensates for its long-delayed 
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appearance by its admirable arrangement and completeness. The 
compilers are to bo congratulated for the exact and detailed classi¬ 
fication of the material. The list of contents together with the 
Index q£ authors and titles guides one unerringly to ikat which he 
seeks. 

The description of each item with a statement of the number of 
folios, the material (paper, etc.), the form of gathering, the siie of 
leaf, the script, the exact or approximate date, the number of lines 
to a leaf, the title, the author (if any), a brief but skillful descrip¬ 
tion of the contents, indicating the degree of correctness, together 
with mention of the presence of decorations and illuminations, the 
quotation of the beginning and end of each manuscript, and perti¬ 
nent bibliographical notes, is thoroughly adequate and enables one 
to judge quickly the condition and value of any particular 
manuscript. 

In view of the tremendous value of this excellent and accurate 
piece of work one hesitate 9 to otter any adverse criticism. My only 
personal suggestion is that an index hv script and a list of thii 
illustrated, manuscripts might have been added. 


The Katha Upanisad. An Introductory Study in the Hindu Doc¬ 
trine of God and of Zfiumm Destiny. By Joseph Kadis 
RawboK Oxford Univeesitv Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Calcutta: Association Press, 1934. Pp. xviii + 242, 
Price 5.00. 

It is to be regretted that what is obviously intended only as a 
text-book for the students of the author has received the accolade 
of such perfection of typography and general format. 

The author’s analysis of the Katha Upanishad lies too much on 
the side of propaganda. Mr. Ruwson, in tacit agreement with 
Mr. Kumarappa, the author of The Hindu Conception of The 
Deity, is carried away by his doctrinal enthusiasm in claiming for 
the Upani shads in general a preponderance of belief in a personal 
deity of grace. His text is: There is no message that the modern 
world needs more than the great Upanishad doctrine of Unity. 

The text itself is based upon previous editions. The author’s 
arrangement of commentary, translation and text is inexplicably 
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haphazard and careless. Occasionally in the commentary there is 
no numeral to indicate which verse is being treated. This defect, 
however, will present little difficulty to the astute student of the 
Katka Lpanishad, who can use the commentary of the author as 
a spring-board to his own deductions. 

Hoe ace I. Pole max. 

University of Pencufylvjuiui. 


The M&rtyotH, translated and annotated. Book III. By J. Jj. 

Fiehsox, Je. Leyden, Late E. J. Bbill Ltd., 1933. Pp. 

six 4- 329, 2 p. 

la 1 ■ 1 ’■- ,| Hr. Pierson published the first volume of the present 
series on the J (anyosu and stated in the Preface that his study is to 
be strictly from the point o£ view of a linguist. The jtfanjo 
anthology is the oldest Japanese collection of poems compiled in 
the 8th century, and the poems are written by means of Chinese 
characters used phonetically, known as Manyo katia, the parents 
of the modern Japanese syllabary. The primary purpose of the 
present translation is not to make this treasure house of the ancient 
Japanese culture available to Western students, for already 
Dickens, Waley, and Chamberlain as well Bfl Aston and Floren* have 
contributed much on the side of its artistic interpretation. Dr. 
Pierson father considers the present task as a necessary prepara¬ 
tion to determine the Japanese language of the 7th and the first 
half of the 8th centuries. Therefore, each word and each form 
of that word is noted down with its place in the sentence, its trans¬ 
lation, the number of the poem and the Book, and the different 
characters in which it is written. When the Inst poem of the 
twenty books is translated, then the author hopes to commence his 
real task of compiling a reliable etymological dictionary of the 
Japanese language. Furthermore, with this basic study he hopes 
to venture to compare it with the languages of the surrounding 
countries. 6 

The present volume completes 243 poems of the total 4496 
Each poem is given in both the Many* leans and transliteration in 
roman letters, fallowed by translation, general remarks, grammar, 
script, and different readings. For the author's purpose, the trEins- 
literation plays an important rdle; hence he makes a careful dis- 
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tinctiou in transcribing such sounds as ha (va) and wa; e, y$, find 
we; t, yi t and ivi, etc, For the English speaking readers who have 
been accustomed to the Hepburn style of romanization, in spite of 
an essay " On the transliteration and transcription of the Japanese 
him, archaic, ancient and modern/* in the preface to Volume l f 
Dr. Pierson's system is a bit confusing. Perhaps when the work 
h completed and characters indexed, then, we can better under¬ 
stand the logic of his system. 

In translating poetry, one's claim to absolute literalness often 
raises some doubts as well as complicated problems. Moreover, 
the criterion of literalness is difficult to establish, and even if we 
take for granted that it is applied with strict grammatical accuracy, 
good poetry seldom conforms to grammatical formulas. In its 
unconventional use of words one finds full utterance of artistic 
impulse which creates an over-tone. Especially when the original 
is as compact and suggestive as Japanese poetry, I doubt whether 
one can be certain that “ the real "flavour* of the language is far 
better preserved in a literal translation JJ or not, A literal trans¬ 
lation to be good should take all these matters into serious con¬ 
sideration and still be faithful to the original. 

In this respect, I disagree with Dr. Pierson, To give a concrete 
example, oo p. 158 Tnblto J s poem, 

Kono ya m at FsnufiJcu arabn, 

Kom ya ni ra, musn ni tori ml jjlo 
Jrc ra narinamUr 

is translated as: 

If I cmjy live happily now, then I do not can- if I become an insert or a 
bird in the next world. 

The very literal translation I wish to give will be: 

If* in this world, I can be happy, I am willing to be an insect or a bird 
in the world to come. 

In the original there is only one "if J ; kono yo is not * now/ hut 
* in this world ’; t/o is not * the next world/ but ‘ the world 
to conieJ 

Another example is a humorous poem by Okura on p. 147, which 
is translated as: 

I. Okura can now at lfi£t return home. The children will perhaps cry 
ud that mother of them too will (surely J be waiting me. 
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I would translate it; 

Okum now will tj«k*. L bid leave. Thu children may be crying and their 
mother too may be Waiting for me. 

The use of such words as 1 can/ * I, Okura/ and ‘ ut last * spoils 
genial mood and light touch of this poem. As on excuse for leav¬ 
ing the banquet scene early, Okura mentions his wife and children 
in third person. 

Tama (v. 1, p. 12) are £ pearls 1 as Dr. Pierson translates, 
but tama no wo no Jf (v. 3, p. 241) refers to maga-iama, a string 
of beads made of jade* The names of the months such as funiit- 
suki and kisarngi translated ns L July * and ( March * are misleading 
to the Western readers. Personally I prefer * the seventh month * 
and £ the third month. 1 

The intrinsic value of Dr. Pierson's task, however, is not ot all 
marred by such minor objections I have raised, and we shall look 
forward to his thorough study of the Jtfanjro kana. 


Shirtigi ko-ga no lenkyu. Study on die ancient tiles of the Silla 
dynasty with a corpus of ancient tiles of the Silla. By 
Kosake. H am ada and Si'lai t ’t eilara . Report upon archae¬ 
ological research in the Dept, of Literature* Kyoto Imperial, 
University. VoL XHL Tokyo, Toso Suoix, 1934. p p . 
113 + CG plates* 

In 1903 Dr. T_ He kino first noticed fragments of roof-tiles and 
bricks scattered over fields and road-side of Silla, and collected 
some GUO items which he comps lei! into a volume included in the 
Attas of Korean Antiquities, v. V. I'a fortunately, the specimens 
cause from peasants or dealers 1 hands, and one cannot be certain of 
their authenticity. In recent years, however. II* Moroga and K. 
llitsunari made regional searches for these tiles, and the present 
study is based on them* 

The invention of roof-tiles and bricks in burnt day seems earlier 
in China than in Western countries appearing long before the 
t Kristian era. South Manchuria and northern Korea yielded Han 
tiles, but Kudara and Silla, two of the ancient southern kingdoms, 
yielded tiles of different patterns, far more artistic and versatile! 
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They are confined to the sites of the palaces and Buddhistic tem¬ 
ples which date back to the 6th century. The majority is the 
common roof-tile, convex or half cylindrical, with or without deco¬ 
rated face, besides some unusually shaped tiles used for roof- 
corners and rafter ends. They were manufactured with moulds, 
sometimes of wood, when precise patterns were needed, but mostly 
of clay. 

Generally speaking, the Silla tiles fall into two main groups: 
convex tiles with ornamental disks and concave tiles with orna¬ 
mental faces. The chief designs in the first group are of the lotus 
flower which came into vogue with the introduction of Buddhism. 
At first the petals were single, but gradually more complicated 
chrysanthemum-like flowers or broad double petal patterns ap¬ 
peared. A graceful design of the honey suckle and acanthus leaves 
and other naturalistic flower patterns as well as various animal de¬ 
signs are superably executed. As to the concave tiles, they ap¬ 
peared later, and the decorative treatment is freer and more grace¬ 
ful than the others, and the motives fall into karakusa or vine 
designs, and angels and animals. 

As to the tile patterns and the sites where they were found, the 
authors note the following points: first in Silla a single temple 
site often yields many different patterns. For example Mr. Mitsu- 
nari collected 67 different pieces of tiles in a day at the site of the 
Korin Temple. In a Japanese temple site a very moderate num¬ 
ber of tiles with different patterns are ever found. Secondly, 
samples of one and the same pattern are found at various sites. 

The first point is explained by the authors as artists* desire to 
satisfy their own artistic impulse, quite unconcerned about the 
unity of the tile patterns. Furthermore, temples were often either 
restored or rebuilt in the course of centuries, employing different 
tiles of period and pattern. Secondly, unlike Japan, where each 
temple had its own kilns to make tiles, there were at Keishu, the 
capital of Silla, only a few tile factories, and tiles were distributed 
from them on demand to various temples. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated and the text carefully 
documented. 

Shio Sakaxishi. 

Library of Congress. 
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Das chintmdie SchatUnthcater. By Gegbg Jacob and Hass 

Jensen. Stuttgart: 1933. Pp. sv + J3(). 

Id the third volume of the Oriental Shadow-theater Series, 
edited by Jacob and Kahle, Professors Georg Jacob and Hans 
Jensen show what scholars, although themselves not Sinologues, 
can do when they deni with Chinese material. Das chinesischt’ 
Schdttentheatfr is an account of material relevant to the Chinese 
shadow-theater available in Germany. With the exception of a few 
errors and debatable points, the book is a well-rounded bund book 
on the Chinese shadow-theater. Since a table of contents is not to 
be found, a summary of the topics in the monograph will not be 
out of place- 

The main part of the book consists of eight chapters (pp. 1-86) 
for which Professor Jacob is responsible, and two appendices (pp. 
39-122) by Professor Jensen. In addition there is a Foreword 
(rii-iv) by Professor Jacob, an Addenda to the periodical bibli¬ 
ography of the Oriental Shadow-theater in the First and Second 
Volumes of the Series (pp. 87-SS), an Index of Chinese words 
(pp, 123-130) and a Postscript. 

The Foreword enumerates the material on w r hieh this study is 
based. There is the Koln Collection of 1,2 DO small and 9 HO large 
figures, most of which are from the time of CVien-Lung (1736- 
1798), now in the Kblner Institut fur Theater-wissenechaft, There 
is another collection of 2,919 figures* also from the time of Cb*ieii- 
Lung* but a little older that] the Kdln collection. This collection is 
now boused in the Deutsche Ledermuseum zu Offenbach. Another 
collection has 1,300 figures, some of which may belong to the time 
of Yung Cheng (1723-1735), baa been brought to Hamburg. The 
fourth collection, of 6 figures only, is interesting because of its 
esthetic quality* It was brought from the province of Szechuan 
and presented to the Kieler Theatermuscum by Dr. Chuau Chau, 
then a student at Kiel The introduction includes a brief bibli¬ 
ography. It ia sobering to note that even in Germany, the laud of 
scholars, the facilities for this kind of study are by no means per¬ 
fect (see pp. xiii-xiv). 

The first chapter deals with the origin and ancient history of 
the shadow-theater in China. It is meagre, but by this time one 
should leant not to expect much from studies about origins. The 
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second chapter, also very abort, deals with the material which 
German scholarship has marie accessible to students. 

The third chapter, on the plot, demonstrate the wealth and 
importance oi this material. It is regrettable, however* that in 
discussing the religious plot, the author should have unhesitatingly 
connected the White and Black Snakes with Totem ism and the 
Kitchen God with Fetishism. Time was when every cock and bull 
story was endowed with totemisiic significance. Nowaday* people 
are more wary. Various scholars have used Fetishism in various 
senses/ but where can we find assurance for the belief that the god 
of the Kitchen is identical with the kitchen? The whole matter 
needs of course special treatment : here I simply register a mild 
protest. Professor Jacob's treatment of Taoism and Buddhism is 
sound. From religious plots he proceeds to historical plots, a social 
play and bourgeois scenes and farces* The wide range of the ma¬ 
terial shows that further studies of this one aspect alone will be 
fruitful as well as formidable. It is also to be hoped that such 
studies will lead to a complete motive-index of Chinese folklore, 
but of that elsewhere. 

In the fourth chapter Professor Jacob enters into a detailed 
study of the figures* This study consists of four parts: deifies, 
racial types, animals and accessories. The illustrations in this 
section are particularly helpful to readers who have no access to 
ihe collections themselves* 

The fifth chapter, about the performance itself, suffers from an 
inevitable lack of illustrations* A play must be seen to be under¬ 
stood. The author has seen amateur performances in Kiel* The 
reader mnst have at least a similar opportunity in order to have 
substantial impressions from the performance* 

In the sixth chapter Professor Jacob observes that in the Chi¬ 
nese shadow -theater didacticism is placed above esthetics. His dis¬ 
cussion of the function of the Chinese theater is adequate. The 
stage in China has always had* at least in principle, a high moral 
mission. This is not strange when one thinks of the illiteracy of 
the Chinese masses and the consequent need of a means of edueu- 
tion that will appeal less through the written, than through the 
spoken, word. 

In the seventh chapter, on the tasks of the future, Professor 


igee article in the Enoy&opoedia of Social Srifnsn 
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Jacob shows a thorough understanding of the demands of this par¬ 
ticular branch of study. He touches upon every important phase 
of the study of the Chinese shadow-theater. The eighth chapter, the 
shadow-theater as a source of Chinese folklore, is by far the most 
interesting and the richest section of the book. Under the heading 
of religion, the author dwells on deities, heaven and hell, belief 
about the soul, fate, demonology and festivals. Other topics are 
the Emperor, family life, poverty and greed, shops, official and 
scholarly careers, soldiers, robbers and civilians, justice and the 
chase. From this chapter one derives a far more realistic picture 
of Chinese life than from any other discussion. If it were only for 
this contribution, the shadow-theater deserves to be studied. The 
relation between the shadow-theater and other branches of folklore, 
for example, Marchen, legends and popular romances, is very 
strongly marked. 

The contributions of Professor Jensen are well integrated. Ap¬ 
pendix I, on the “ pun in Chinese Shadow-plays,” must seem for¬ 
bidding to people who are not Sinologists. Its vast importance 
becomes clear, however, when one undertakes to read an actual 
Chinese play, or even a translated one, if faithfully done. 9 Of 
such Professor Jensen has supplied a very happy example in Die 
Spinnennetzhohle (The Cave of Silk-nets). While I have to re¬ 
frain from criticizing the translation, because the original is not 
at hand, I must say that the adding of Professor Jensen’s study 
and translation to Professor Jacob’s work effects an excellent 
combination. 

The numerous illustrations in white and black and the one-page 
imitation reproduction of the text are highly satisfactory, although 
colored illustrations obviously would be more so. 

Throughout the reading of the book I am impressed by the clear 
and straightforward prose of Professor Jacob. The experience of 
reading other German scholars has not always been so happy. The 
system of transcription of Chinese sounds employed by the author 
is hardly an advance over the makeshift of Anglo-American 
scholars. 

I venture to append a list of errata and doubtful points: 

P. 54, Note 26. K‘ung Ming invented face-painting in order to frighten 


•The pun in literature and magic is a very important subject needing 
fuller treatment, especially in Sinology. 
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his enemies. (?) An unpublished dissertation of Mr. Chang Ta‘un 
Hsiang on 44 Theatrical Masks in China ” may throw further light 
on the question. 

P. 56, L. 1. For Li Ts'un-Hau read Li Tt'un-Il aiao. 

P. 65, from bottom LL. 10-11. For Ming TaiTaung (1628-1644) read 
Ming 8su-Ttung. 

P. 69, L. 9. For Ttch'ng tu Fng read Fng tu Tech'ng. 

P. 69, L. 15. For Yueh-King T'ai read A iieh King-rai. 

Ibid. For Mond read Schuld. 

P. 80, L. 9. 44 Barentatzen " belongs at least to the popular list of the 
Eight Precious Foods (Delikatessent). The world is still awaiting 
a special article on the true history of the Eight Precious Foods. 

P. 82, Note 110. Is irrelevant, the story is legendary. 

P. 82, LL. 17-18 bezeichnet eigentlich nur cinen Student der 

Reichsuniversitat (Kuo-ts^-tschion in Peking).” (?) 

P. 84, L. 4. For 44 paper-horses " see Dore, Rerherchet svr let Super- 
stitions cn Chine, Part I, Tome II, Chap. Ill, p. 296 and plate. 


National University of Shantung, 
Tsingtao, China. 


T. T. Shui. 


The Chinese Renaissance. By Hu Slim. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 110. 

This little book contains six Haskell lectures delivered at the 
University of Chicago in 1933. The treatment is popular, there 
is no index, and Dr. Hu seldom cites authorities outside his own 
published works in English. Nevertheless it is a valuable histori¬ 
cal treatise on the cultural changes taking place in China, written 
by the man who is regarded as more responsible for some of those 
changes than any other. The analyses are always interesting and 
frequently show great penetration. 

One or two criticisms may be made. Dr. Hu does not seem to 
appreciate the conservative force of the classical education com¬ 
bined with the government examinations and the appointments 
to the civil service. Men with a classical education always oppose 
change, in both west and east. But the situation in China re¬ 
sembled what the situation in the west would have been had the 
teachers of Latin and Greek been also the government officials. 
Dr. Hu appears to underestimate the merits of an ideographic 
language, and the scientific achievements of his nation, and ignores 
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the fact that the advance in western science is largely the result of 
the development of the artificial experiment and “ Arabic ” nota¬ 
tion, rather than of a greater interest in science. In his chapter 
on religion, he naively maintains that the ancient Chinese religion 
was the result of climatic conditions. But the book is stimulating, 
and should be road by all those interested in the history of cultural 
dynamics. 


Modem Trends in World-Religions, Edited by A. Eustace Hat- 
ikjx. Chicago r University or Chicago Pbess, 1934. Pp. 
xiv -f 255. 

This book contains printed lectures delivered at the University 
of Chicago under the Haskell Foundation. Six religions —Islam, 
Judaism, Christianity. Buddhism, Confucianism, and Hinduism — 
are considered in relation to modern scientific thinking, modem 
social-economic problems, inter-eulturni contacts, and the task of 
modem religion. Each religion is studied separately bv a different 
scholar, sometimes by several scholars. The men are well-known 
and properly qualified, including such names as Sprengling, Pratt, 
Allen, Joshi, Kaplan, Natarajan, Hodous, and nu Shih. 

The book assumes that all living reLigions change continually, 
and that the present offers unusual problems to which religions 
must be adjusted. It makes little or no attempt to estimate those 
factors in human nature which do not change, or those features of 
religion which are permanent. Perhaps the authors do not con¬ 
sider that there arc any such. The treatment in general is liberal, 
and the reviewer gathered the impression from the book that a 
man can hardly be conservative and scholarly at the same time. 
One of the authors admits frankly that he is an agnostic. In such 
a collection it is inevitable that the work should sometimes be 
uneven, and that different writers should have somewhat different 
ideas of what religion is, and how it should be approached. It is 
impossible to make detailed criticism, but the reviewer would like 
to know the authority for the statement of Professor Hodous on 
page 171. that Confucius was regarded as a god in the 1st Cen. 
B. 0. In general, the book is stimulating, and its scholarly stand¬ 
ard is high. 
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The Buddhism of Tibet By L* Austike Waddell, Second Edi¬ 
tion* Cambridge: Heffee, 1934, Pp, xlviii -p 59S:; profusely 
illustrated. 

The first edition of tills book was issued in 1893. The present 
edition is a reprint issued by the photographic process, with a 
thirty-five page preface added, it is unnecessary to say anything 
about a photographed test on it* fortieth anniversary* except that 
it ought to have been brought up to date, especially in the notes* 
Beal is still the chief authority on Chinese Buddhism for Waddell, 
and the great amount of work done since 1895 is ignored* On Tibet 
itself, Waddell ignores Desideri before him, and Sir Charles Bell 
after him, as well as the work of scholars like Levi, Laufer, Stsel- 
Holstein, Vall^e-Pouesin and Wolfenden. It is absurd to print a 
badly-drawn sketch of the Totals, when excellent photographs are 
easily available. This edition should be popular in Germany, for 
Waddell is wedded to the theory that all good things, including 
the Buddha, are Aryan* The work cannot, at this date* be regarded 
as critical. This is too bad. The book has an important place in 
the history of western knowledge of Tibet. It ought to have been 
rewritten, and a new and adequate set of notes added* The bibli¬ 
ography is hopelessly out-of-date, listing Klaproth, Monier-Wil- 
lianie, Hue, and Terrien de Lscouperie. but omitting all modern 
names. 
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J. El. S firygCE* 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

or THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


[We present here, in parallel columns, the present Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Society, anti the new form proposed by the 
Committee on Policy, which will be presented for formal action at 
the 193b meeting. The parts common to both run across the page; 
the parts which are in the present Constitution and By-Laws only 
stand to the left of the black line in the center of the page, and the 
proposed changes and additions stand to the right of the black line. 
Suggestions for further changes or additions should he scut at once 
to Prof. E, El. Sturtevant, Yale Graduate School, New Haven, 
Conn.] 

OLD CONSTITUTION NEW 

| Name 

Akticle I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Secnmr. 


Objects 

Attnct-p IT, Tilt objects contemplated by this society shall be;^ 

l r The cultivation or learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
Ah well as the encouragement of researches of any Suit by which 
tta- knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2, The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

3 , [hr publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, ami other 
c,mmu mentions, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the be fore-mentioned objects, 

4, The collection of a library and cabinet 


Membebsiiit Election 

Annci.E lit The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


Arnlct-i: IV, Section l. Honorary 
and honorary associates shall be 
proposal for membership by the 
Uireetor*, At some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall 
be elected a member of either cla«-s 
without receiving the vote* of a* 
ntanv as thrce-fourtha of all the 
member^ present at the meeting. 

a 26 


members 

may be elected only upon recominen- 
dntton of the Executive Committee 
and the vote of not less than three- 
fourths of the members present fit 
an annual mectinfr. No further 
honorary associates shall be elected. 
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Section 2, Candidates for cor¬ 
porate membership lilflV be proposed 
and elected in the same way as 
honorary mcmbcis and honorary 
associates- They may also be pro¬ 
posed at any time by any member 
in regular standing; Such proposals 
shall be in writing and shall be 
addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, who shall thereupon sub¬ 
mit them to the Executive Committee 
for its action. A unanimous vote 
of the Executive Committee shall be 
necessary in order to eleet. 


A&ticle V. Section L The gov¬ 
ernment of the Society shall consist 
of u President, three Vice-Pres idtmtn, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Record¬ 
ing Secretary, a Treasurer, a Lb 
brarinn, three Editors of the Journal, 
the President and the Secretary of 
nny duly authorized branch of the 
Society, and nine Directors, The 
officers of the Society shall be elected 
at the annual meeting, by ballot, for 
a term of one year. The Directors 
shall consist of three groups of three 
members each, one gTOap to be elected 
each year at the annual meeting for 
a term of three years. No Director 
shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election as Dinctor, tho he may be 
chosen aa an officer of the Society 

Section 2- An Executive Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of the President, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Treas¬ 
urer, and two Other Directors each 
elected for a term of two years, shall 
he constituted by the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, The Executive Committee shall 
have power to take action provision* 
ally in the name Of the Sociotj on 

8 


NEW 

Section 2, Corporate members 
shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee. Each corporate member 
shall pay into the treasury of the 
Society an annual assessment of five 
dollars, hut shall be exempt from 
obligation to mike this annual pay¬ 
ment In case he ahull have made to 
the Society at any one time a dona¬ 
tion of one hundred dollars less one 
half the amount he hag paid in 
annual assessments. The Executive 
Committee may, lor due cause, re¬ 
lease members from the payment of 
annual assessments. 

OFFicnts anh Government 
Article V, Section 1, The officer# 
of the Society shall he a President, 
a Vice-President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, an Editor, 
and two Associate Editors. The 
officers shall be elected at the annual 
meeting for a term of one year. 


Section 2. There shall be an 
Executive Committee consisting uf 
the President, the Vice-President, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor, 
the Presidents of Branches of the 
Society, add three other members of 
the Society, one of whom shall be 
elected at each annual meeting for a 
term of three years, and shall not 
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matters of importance which may 
arise between meetings of the Society 
or of the Board of Directors, and on 
which r in the Committee's opinion f 
action cannot be postponed without 
injury to the interests of the Society- 
Notice of all actions taken by the 
Executive Committee ahull be printed 
as soon as possible in the Jouhsal, 
and shall be reported, to the Direc¬ 
tors and the Society at the succeed¬ 
ing annual meeting- Unless such 
actions, after being 1 thus duly ad- 
Tertbed and reported, are dis¬ 
approved by a majority -vote of the 
members present at any session of 
Hie succeeding annual meeting they 
shall be construed to have been rati- 
lied and shall stand as actions of 
the Society- 


AnTiCLi VI. The President and 
Vice-Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, 
and shall be e* oflieio members of 
the Board of Directors- 


NEW 

he eligible for immediate re-election. 
Between meetings of the Society the 
Executive Committee shall have 
power to take ally action that the 
Society itself could take; but all 
its acts must be reported to the Soci¬ 
ety at the next annual meeting. The 
Executive Committee may recom¬ 
mend action by the Society at thE an¬ 
nua! meeting, and it shall adopt a 
budget annually. The Secretary may 
on his own initiative- and shall at the 
request of any other member of the 
Committee, ask the Executive Com¬ 
mittee to vote upon specific ques¬ 
tions by mail, and if a majority of 
the Committee shall vote by mail for 
or against any measure thus sub¬ 
mitted that Vote shall be decisive; 

, provided that any member ol the 
Committee may demand that a pro¬ 
posal shall be discussed at a meet¬ 
ing of the Committee before final 
decision; in which esse a mail vote 
shall be invalid. 

Article VI, All Ex-Presidenta of 
the Society and the Associate 
Editors shall ho entitled to attend 
■[iCCtingB Of the Executive Committee, 
hut they shall not vote except ns 
hereinafter provided, Tf any mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Committee is 
unable to attend a meeting of the 
Committee be may appoint an Ex- 
President to vote in his stead, and 
the Editor may in like cam? appoint 
1 one of the Associate Editors, If at 
any meeting of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee a member is absent and is not 
represented by a proxy of his own 
choice, the presiding officer of the 
Executive Committee may appoint 
an Ex-President to vote in his stead- 
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AetTcLjJ VIE The Secretaries, the 
Treasurer, the Librarian, and the 
three Editor B of the JOURWAU shall 
be €£ ofJS eio members of the Board 
of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the super- 
intendenco of said Board. 


ABTICLE Till. It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial eopctms of the Society, 
to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and 
orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. 
Five Directors at any regular meet- 
tug shall be a quorum for doing 
business. 


NEW 

ARTICLE TIL The investment of 
the Society's permanent funds, in¬ 
cluding all donations made in accord¬ 
ance with Article IV, Section 2 f 
shall be managed hy a Committee 
on Invest merits, consisting of the 
Treasurer and two other members 
of the Society, to he appointed by 
the Executive Committee. 

Abticu: VUE Section L The 
Editor shall have charge of the 
JotmXAL and of ail other scientific 
publication* of the Society, and shall 
supervise their publication within 
the limitation of the funds certified 
hy the Treasurer as available for 
that purpose. 


Section 2. The Associate Editors 
should represent provinces of the 
Oriental field in which the Editor 19 
tiot u specialist. The Editor should 
consult with them In regard to 
matters falling within their respec¬ 
tive competencies - t hut. In case of 
disagreement, the final decision shall 
rest with the Editor. 

Section 3. Tlie Treasurer shall 
act as business manager of the 
JOUEXAL and all other publications 
of the Society, 

Meetings 

Article IX. An AaxJcrE IX. The 

annual meeting of the Society shall be held 

during Easter week, the days and { in proximity to Easter, the precise 
place of the mCeing to be deter¬ 
mined by the Directors. 

One or more other meetings at the discretion of the 
Directors, I Committee, 

mav be held each year at such time and place as the 
Directors shall determine, | Executive Committee nhall deter¬ 

mine. 


time and place to be determined by 
the Executive Committee- 
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Branches of the Society 


Article X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches | Branches 

may be organized with the approval of the 
Directors. | Society. 

The details of organization are to be left to those forming a 
branch | Branch 

thus authorized, subject to formal ratification by the 
Directors. Society. 

Auexdmekts 


Article XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, | of the Executive Committee, 

by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual meeting, 

provided that notice of any proposed 
amendment shall have been sent to 
the members of the Society at least 
three weeks before the meeting at 
which it is to be considered. 


BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary 
shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society; and he shall notify the 
meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors 
shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall 
keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for 
the purpose. 


III. a. The Treasurer shall have 
charge of the funds of the Society; 
and his investments, deposits, and 
payments shall be made under the 


Finance 

I. The offices of Secretary and of 
Treasurer shall be combined and 
held by one person to be entitled 
the Secretary-Treasurer. He shal^ 
have general oversight of the wel¬ 
fare and business of the Society. He 
shall prepare and present annually 
to the Executive Committee a budget 
for the ensuing year. He shall have 
authority to make contracts and to 
pay out money in accordance with 
the directions of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. He shall receive a stipend 
to be fixed by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, which stipend is to coTer his 
expenses, including clerical assist¬ 
ance. 
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II. The year of the Society 

shill correspond with the calendar 
year. 

III. At each annual meeting the 
President shall appoint two auditors 
to examine the accounts of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and of the Com¬ 
mittee on Investments. The Auditors 
shall perform their duty as soon as 
possible after January 1, and shall 
report to the Executive Committee 
before the next annual meeting of 
the Society. 


OLD ^ 

superintendence of the Board of 
Directors. At each annual meeting 
he shall report the state of the 
finances, with a brief summary of 
the receipts and payments of the 
previous year. 

III. b. After December 31, 189C, 
the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. e. At each annual business 
meeting in Easter week, the Presi¬ 
dent shall appoint an auditing com¬ 
mittee of two men—preferably men 
residing in or near the town w here 
the Treasurer lives—to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts and vouchers, 
and to inspect the evidences of the 
Society’s property, and to ace that 
the funds called for by his balances 
are in his hands. The Committee 
shall perform this duty as soon as 
possible after the New Year’s day 
succeeding their appointment, and 
shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business 
meeting thereafter. If these findings 
are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall 
receive his acquittance by a certifi¬ 
cate to that efTect, which shall be 
recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and 
published in the Proceedings. 

| PaPOU A5D MiStBCUPTB 

IV Th. Librarian .ball keep a catalog*, of all book, belonging to th« 

Society, with the name of 

and 'llwll^nt^cacb^annual meeting make a report of the action. to the 
Library during the previous year, ™d *han be 
her I further 

Ar ., e , r tK „ (liofharee of hi# duties by such rules as the 

P 11 e escribe I Executive Committee shall prescribe. 

Directors shall present*. I 

V All napers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors ^publication, or for other purpose*, shall be at the disposal of t c 

Board of Directors, I Edlt * >r ’ 

unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
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Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; 
but shall be exempted from obliga¬ 
tion to make this payment (o) in 
case he or she shall have made at 
any one time a donation of one hun¬ 
dred dollars during the first decade 
of membership, or (6) of seventy- 
five dollars during the second decade, 
or (o) of fifty dollars during the 
third decade, or (d) of twenty-five 
dollars during the fourth decade, 
or (e) when he or she shall have 
completed forty years of member¬ 
ship, or on application, if he or she, 
having been a member for twenty 
years and having attained the age 
of seventy, shall have retired from 
the active exercise of the teaching 
profession or of the ministry. 


NEW 

Editor at the time of presentation. 

VI. Every member shall have the 
right to present papers to the , 
Society. The papers actually to be 
read at any meeting shall be selected 
by a Program Committee consisting 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and two 
other members of the Society ap¬ 
pointed by the President. This com¬ 
mittee shall have power to plan and 
arrange the program in all details, 
including allotment of time to each 
paper. 


The JovaXAi, 


VII. Every member 
shall be entitled to 


VII. Every member in regular 
standing 

one copy of all 


current 

numbers of the Jocbnai. issued during his membership, 
provided that be has paid his annual I 
assessment for the previous year. 

Back volumes of the Jocrxal, 

| so far as they are available, 

shall be furnished to members in regular standing at twentv per cent 
reduction from the list price. 

All other publications of the Society ; 
may be furnished to members at such 
reductions in price as the Directors 
may determine. 

Membership 

VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, 
in the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall annul the election. If any corporate member 
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shall for two years fail to pay his 
assessments, 

his name may, 

after formal notification, be dropped 
Society at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. 


shall for one year fail to pay his 
assessment, bis name shall be re¬ 
moved from the mailing list of the 
Jocbxal; and if he shall fail to pay 
for two years, his name shall, 
from the list of members of the 
Society, unless the Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall otherwise direct. 


Staxdi so Comm ititks 

IX. a. There shall be a Nominat¬ 
ing Committee of six members, three 
of whom shall be elected by the 
Society at each annual meeting to 
serve for two year*. The members 
of this committee shall be ineligible 
for immediate re-election. The chair¬ 
man of the committee shall be elected 
by the Society from among those 
members of the committee who have 
already served for one year of the 
term. This committee shall make 
nominations for all elective offices 
of the Society as provided in the 
Constitution and By-Laws, but nomi¬ 
nations from the floor shall have 
equal standing. 

IX. b. There shall be a standing 
Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research, to consist of three 
members, each to hold office for a 
period of three years; one of whom 
shall be chosen annually by the 
Executive Committee. It shall plan 
and support meritorious projects in 
Oriental fields. 

IX. c. There shall be a Committee 
on Co-operation, to be appointed by 
the Executive Committee, which 
shall further co-operation with the 
work of organizations whose activi¬ 
ties overlap or border upon the 
Oriental fields, and shall suggest 
the correlation of Oriental and mar- 
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ginal studies in institutions which 
are devoted to teaching and research. 

IX. d. There shall be a Committee 
on Membership, to be appointed by 
the Executive Committee, which 
shall systematically endeavor to se¬ 
cure new members. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be ex-otticio a mem¬ 
ber of this committee. 

IX. e. There shall be a Com¬ 
mittee on the Enlargement of Re¬ 
sources, to be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, which shall 
seek additional financial support 
for the endowment funds and the 
current activities of the Society. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ex- 
officio a member of this committee. 

The Library 

X. «. The Library shall be acces¬ 
sible 

for consultation to all members of the Society, at such times as the Library 
of Yale College, with which it is deposited, shall be open for a similar 
purpose; further, to such persons as shall receive the permission of the 
Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to I X. b. Any member shall be al- 

I lowed to 

draw books from the Library upon the following conditions: he shall give 
his receipt for them to the Librarian, pledging himself to make good any 
detriment the Library may suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of 
said detriment to be determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the 
President, or of a Vice-President; | Secretary-Treasurer; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian 
this term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, 1 X. c. Persons not members may also 
on special grounds, and at the dis- I 

cretion of the Librarian, 

be allowed to take and use the Society's books, 

upon depositing with the Librarian | under the conditions of the inter- 
a sufficient security that they shall | library loan system. 


OLD 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. For the Library 
I. The Library shall be accessible 
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be duly returned in good condition, 
or their loss or damage fully com¬ 
pensated. 


II. On the Organization or Branches or the Society 

Branches 

1. Upon the formation of a branch, XI. a. Upon the formation of a 


Branch, 

as provided in the Constitution, the officers chosen shall have the right to 
propose for corporate membership in the Society such persons as may 
seem eligible to them, and, pending ratification according to Article IV of 
the Constitution, these candidates shall receive the Journal and all notices 
issued by the Society. 


2. The annual fee of the members 
of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual 
manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the 
Directors shall authorize the Treas¬ 
urer of the Society to forward from 
time to time to the duly authorized 
officer of the branch such sums as 
may seem proper to the Treasurer. 
The accounts of the Treasurer of the 
branch shall be audited annually and 
a statement of the audit shall be 
sent to the Treasurer of the Society 
to be included in his annual report. 


XI. 6. Within the provisions of the 
budget the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Society shall forward to the 
Treasurer of each Branch funds 
sufficient to defray the expenses of 
the Branch. 


The accounts of the Treasurer of 
each Branch shall be audited an¬ 
nually, and a statement of the audit 
shall be included in the annual re¬ 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Society. 

Amendments 

XII. These By-Laws may be 
amended by vote of a majority of 
the members present at any annual 
meeting. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The following persons were elected corporate members of the Society 
subsequent to the last published list: Miss Adelaide A. Adams, Mr. Francis 
O Allen, Rev. Frederick Aston, Prof. S. Basare. Miss Joyce Black. Dr. 
Meribeth Cameron, Mr. Douglas D. Crary, Miss Dorothy Cross, Dr. S. D. 
Davidson, Prof. D. H. Davis, Mr. R. M. Engberg, Mr. Nabih A. Fans, 
Rabbi J. D. Folkman, Prof. A. Gotze, Miss Helen Hall, Prof, helix Howland 
Miss Isabel Hubbard. Mr. Wilson M. Hume, Prof. Isaac Husik, Mr. Hamid 
William Jacobson, Hon. Nelson T. Johnson, Rev. W. P. I-emon, Prof. 
Julius Lewv, Rev. Herbert G. May, Mr. William 8. McCullough. Dr. Isaac 
Mendelsohn, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., Mr. Pierre M. Purves, Mrs. Diana 
J. Reisman. Mr. H. V. Rohrer, Prof. H. N. Rowley, Mr. Joseph A. Russell, 
Rev. E. W. Seraphin, Mr. Carol E. Simcox, Rev. Victor H. Sword, Mr. 
Gordon R. Taylor, Prof. 8. 8. Van Valkcnberg. Mrs. Richard H. Webber, 
and Mr. Frederick V. Winnett. 

Prof. Price of Chicago, has sent in a correction to the effect that the 
death of Prof. Edward Chiera occurred on June 20, 1933, and not on June 
21, as stated in the report of the Corresponding Secretary. 


PERSONALIA 


Miss Bapsy Pavry and Dr. Jal Pavry, the daughter and son of the dis¬ 
tinguished Parsee High Priest of Bombay, during a recent journey were 
received in audience by the Shah of Persia in Teheran, by the King of 
Afghanistan in Kabul, and by Signor Mussolini in Rome. Receptions were 
tendered in their honor in Moscow, Teheran, and Kabul. 




























ARABIC MAGIC MEDICINAL BOWLS 

H. Henry Spoer 

Nrw York Citt 

The signs and symbols , 1 as well as the designs, found upon 
magic bowls, although wc may not bo able to interpret all of them 
and although some of them may appear to us as devoid of sense 
as mere plavful fancies of the engraver* were, I cannot but f«l, 
of deepest significance to the medico-sorcerer, and had definite, 
inherent meaning, forming an essential part of he merham.m 
needed for the production of the magic healing spell. 

The accompanying plates represent some sections of the engr 
ings found on Msa I, described below, and on M*u HI (Ph V). 
The mvstic devices referred to above, occur, in larger or smaller 
number of various sizes and forms, on all kinds of (Mf. The prim 
ciple underlying their employment is always the 
produce a certain psychological effect upon the person who has come 

f °Ttemort frequent designs are inscribed circle, single or con¬ 
centric, or a whole chain of them, as on Msa I. or sections 
circled or circles which cut one another- Then there are magic 
squares differing as to the number of cells; triangles, the sides of 
which are formed by parts of the peripheries of three circles; car- 
touches. egg-shaped or otherwise. A boss may be found in he 
Itre of the bottom of the bowl, either with a magic square or the 
Seal of Solomon on the top. This seal may also be found in other 
places on the same bowl. Instead of a boas with a flat top a helm- 
Lhpre divided into inscribed sections , 1 may take its place. There 
is finally the “ Mos t Exalted Name of Seven Symbols.” These are 

* Called indiscriminately aArd/ and Aainlfim. 

•H A. Winkler, Siege! ««d CiorcUrrc in See JfuAa—wdn.weke. 

Reinsud, in hi. de«ription of . t«M similsr to one of Retateert 

«* - « 

the sun and moon in conjunction. ” * 

elaborate workmanship, has 10 diviaiona. _ 

" W7 
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sometimes distributed in the four corners of a talisman, 4 or are 
used to form a wafq of 7 X 7 cells. 8 

The Seal of Solomon is sometimes a plain pentagram or a hexa¬ 
gram. On one of my fdsdt (III) there appears a very elaborate 
and somewhat unusual hexagram on the top of the boss (Fig. I). 
Three sides of the seal are formed by the prolongation of the final 



F:o. I. 


alif of aQ d the other three by that of L©», all ending in an 
upward curve or hook. The corners of the hexagram are held 
together, as with clamps, by the conventionalized letters ^ and y. 
Underneath this seal, on the underside of the f&sa, is a plain hexa¬ 
gram. The whole design forms the phrases l* * “ 0 Most 

Bountiful One! ” and 1* “ 0 Most Powerful One! w The ^ 
is formed by the hook. Solomon’s seal is astrologically the symbol 


4 Al-Bttnl, Aim* olma^rif ol kubrt, lith. ed. Cairo 1322 A. H.-1324 A. H. 
(1904-1900 a. D.), 4 vole. bound in one, vol. Ill, 58 (This U the edition 
always referred to in this article unless otherwise stated). Winkler, op. 
eit., p. 95, has reproduced a hepta^ram from Tilimrtnl in which the seven 
seals are distributed in the seven corners, each with the addition of a letter. 

• Al BQnl, ibid., p. 71. 
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Of the sun, which eipliina the nun in the middle of the 

The twelve rave of the sun may be symbolical of the twelve letters 

StotarfS m m dUt, ta. Arabic, which Al-Eunl connects 

with the number of the signs of the iodme,’ 

The importance of the circle in later Mohammedan <ug» >£V 

he doe in a large measure, to Al-BunfV description of a vision 

which he had of two coneeutrie circles of double lines, which eon- 

3£ the Highest Name of Alia. He says: “ I was ... solitude. 

There appeared to me an image in a circle, and m it was the mags 

of Majesty, and this is the Mightiest Name of Allah. And from it 

* - in it fft flip ftotiroc ot th.& Exflltcd Mmnc- 

is derived every name. And in it is . 

As thia image was implanted in my memory and heart, after the 
11 (in which I had been) had ceased to he, and the luminous 
iiniW hft(i disappeared, I dreiv its likeness upon paper. And the 
2E of thought returned to me, and I said ‘ Perhaps the Ninety 
Nine Names are derived from thia Name.' ” In this drawing them 
appear in the inner circle the following “Beautifol of * ; 

lah ” arranged in the form of a square: Alim; Adi, Halim, ° aT11 * 

; *Adl- Garni'; Mold ; Ba'it; ilusawwir; Ghafur. To the right 
om^re i" the name Fa'll and to the left ‘All. WJtatt. 
souare, written helow one another, are the names Allah Mu a *1, 
As-Sabur, and to the right of these names, written perpendicular),r, 
occurs again the name Ghafur." The importance of the mrole as a 
magical device is also brought out by the amulet called dSvnt at- 
■aafG « circle of enclosure.” 10 

The Most High Name of Seven Symbols, suh'fl ^avitim. or 
katmltijn §al§alutiya. 

Although the order of the seven sy mbols has varied at different 

“T^Tto .eknewM*. my »■ B ‘ *“*™“** 

ttaUbmatloa rf thi. he»p.m which U similar in construct,on to that 

published by him in the iel1 * p ‘ 2ST- 

* Vo) I oJ ^1^42- WlljHer* op. dt. r reproduce thia «*I on P J 4> Fc ’" 

„ Vwf r Oold^eher, Z<$vbtrkrei*e. io Anfiinpe zm Kulfcur und 

SCSi ;o - , A ' ■ 4ra "“ ic 

T 'V‘; SSSJlItlS in Sfe. by »-f fk. »- «» 

hVotaI, p. leo L 
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times* the first 53 -mbol has always been the so-called Seal of Solo¬ 
mon or an original sign which it has replaced , 11 Al-BGm* in the 
Sams al-nia'&rif al-itit&nl, seems to use indiscriminately—^ t least 
the copyist—the pentagram and the hexagram * 15 while Derab ! 13 
uses consistently the pentagram. In the poem describing this sym¬ 
bol Al-BfmT 11 calls it the accompanying draw¬ 

ing is however a hexagram. The corresponding sign in the DTwan 
'All 11 is a small circle, which, as Winkler has shown, 1 * is the ori¬ 
ginal form of the first symbol, or at least its earliest known form, 
a round M h . This seems to be borne out by a reference in the 
opening words of the invocation in which AI-BQ 111 (voL I, p. 71), 
mentioning the signs of the Exalted Name in their order, says; 
" 1 invoke Thee by the ha* al-mauqufat mitt al-tfasam, The first 
sign is therefore obviously neither a pentagram nor a hexagram, 
but a hot\ 

The order of the signs in the so-called poem of 'AIT differs from 
that found in Al-Biim. It is as follows: 1) small circle. 2 ) three 
sticks with a bar over the top. 3) mim* 4) something “like a 
ladder," 5) small circle. 6 ) hd\ connecting to the left* its tail 
being bent over it like that of the w&w in or in Al-BunFe 

Name of Seven Symbols* etc, 7) the “four fingers" with a bar 
across the top. The first circle is called simply hatam hut the other 
haiam herin, “ seal of goodness.” IIav not these two circles have 
been in Al-Bflnffe mind when he had the psychic experience of 
seeing the “ Picture of Majesty ” in two concentric circles? An¬ 
other figure representing the h4tam is composed of two h&\ * t 
placed one above the other, upside down, 00 that the shanks cross. 
As such It occurs in the Ad fan* which Seh Mnhammed Qanbaris 
saw in a SOH mosque. 1 ' The letters Ari' and w&w do not occur in it. 
A symbol closely resembling this w doubled ” M% appears twice on 

UV inkier, op. fif.„ p. 07* and tie lift on pp, luff. On Hebrew taUmnam 
tbe hexa pentapram M is found also minced to a simple square," ef. Jf. 
Sehwab, Fflcofrufair* tfe Vam&toiogie, p, 21, The process is therefore the 
reverse of that observed in connection with the Arabic A & tom. 

1J E. $. ml I, pp. BO, 71. 

" Printed cd. by Muh T Ali Maiihr, Cairo, n. d- 
11 V61 1, p r 69. Whaler's cd. has a pentagram, p, fit), 

** Brockclmnnn, <it r m;hiehte dfr a rvt fe urrhrrt /.ilfraltfr, Vol, 1, pp n ,43 f . 

Huart, LitUroturt drute, 3d ed,, p,, 253, 

11 op. cif., pp. 56, 135* and p. JR No, t of the Hat. 

1T At-BQnl, vol. I, p. QS. 
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the inside and once on the outside of fdsa I, described below, at the 

beginning of Arabic inscriptions. 

On tasu III, referred to above, occurs frequently a sign which 
appears to me to be a developed or conventionalized form of the 
a doubled ” M J . It is coin posed of two hollow bare, crossing, so 
as to form a cross with arms of equal length and five squares. It 
rests on two arms in the fashion of the St. Andrew's cross. This 
sign ifl easily formed by the prolongation of the shanks of the 
“doubled w lid'. This symbol Occurs frequently after the basmala 
or before the word VMtt, but also in other connections, f. g. Sym¬ 
bol Vfldu HBdAi min e^aitan ar-rtigim; basmala, symbol; Sur. 
112 : symbol; basmata; symbol; Star. 113, after ‘flitadi in v, 5 
follows the symbol and also at the end of the verse. 1 have not 
found this symbol on any of my other nor does it occur on 

those published by Eeinatid and Hehatsek. 

In a printed edition of Al-BunJ « the hitarn is represented by 
the lam-alif V, which, as Winkler has pointed out » was originally 
the letter a M\ In the ^ ^ the °PP wlte 

of the mb'a hawtUm, V the first and last sign* are actu¬ 

ally Mm-alif™ Al-Tilimaaol st employs an octegram m place of 
th^ sixth eyrnbol, which should be M\ while for the first one he 
uses in one instance a pentagram and in another a hexagram. 
Winkler s * suggests Unit it takes the place of hti\ It is however 
to be noted that the W is also missing in the lithographed text 
of Al-Buni used by Winkler , 21 and also in the Cairo text of the 
Husainfva Press. As there is no substitute for the omitted symbol, 
the Name in this instance, has therefore Only six signs, "lhe 
Name, as it appears in Cod. Bcrol. 41!0 f. 76a," -F— 
first six symbols with that found in these two editions of Al-Buni, 
but there are add ed, after the second frafam the letters and 

Cairo, EL d. 11005), Eusainiya Press, Winkler, op. eit, p- 07, n- 

p, ilti, No, 21. 

1 * P. U8 r No*. 21; 10. 

zsESwi&irt *— - 6 —, 

Cairo, Jfaftio'fl* atToqaddum aVilmtya* 1932; ef, in re^rd to r ia tM or 
Winkler, p. 86, p. 4, afld for the drawings otttt *«*■*, *• 11101 ‘ 1T 
and IS. 

“Pp, 56. 144. 

*» pp. US and HS. No*. BO, 21. 

"Winkler, op. dt r , p. US, No. 10. 
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ted ip. The writer of the Cod. Berol. was evidently conscious of a 
serious omission in the writing of the Name, as he found it. Con¬ 
sidering the importance of these two letters in Muslim theology, 
he added them, and thereby produced a Name of eight symbols in 
which the hexagram does not take the place of hd\ On a tdsa, 
described by Rehatsek, 15 there appears a hexagram between the hd’ 
and the udw, also in this case the hexagram does not take the place 
of hd\ On a bronze fdsa (V) in my possession, resembling Re- 
hatsek’s on PI. I, p. 150, the Name of the Seven Symbols appears 
with a hexagram as the seventh symbol instead of a hd\ This 
would seem to bear out Winkler’s suggestion that the second hdtam 
stands for hd\ Yet I am more inclined to think that the maker 
of the tdsa was conscious of the fact that the Name should be 
written with seven symbols lft * and not eight, which, in view of the 
importance attached to the number seven in the Qur'an, («. g. 7 
verses of the fdtlhd Sur. 15 v. 87; Allah created seven heavens, 
Sur. 78 v. 12; and seven earths, Sur. 65 v. 12; etc., etc.) might 
be expected. He perhaps retained the Seal of Solomon because of 
its great magic power, the basmala was originally written upon it, 
and dropped the hd‘, as the wdw would anyway remind him of jb 
HL. In Al-Buni’s second explanation of the Name of Seven 
hawdtim Allah is invoked by, among other sacred letters, 
jiyt u the glorious tcdw** while the hd’ is merely called 
SJ j Ol &»»)1 ** the split hd\” The greater importance of the tcdw 

seems to be impiled in the fact that in Al-Buni’s uaqf of 7 X 7 
cells, formed of the Name of Seven Symbols, tcdw always precedes 
the pentagram in the six lines derived from the first. 17 The dififi- 
culty, experienced by the maker of this fdsa, was probably also felt 
by the writer of Cod. Par. 1216 and by Tilimsanl. Both writers 
retained the second hdtam and omitted the hd *, thereby gaining a 
name of seven symbols against the eight of the Cod. Berol. and the 
tdsa of Rehatsek. 

Explanation and Factimilea of Eight Arabic Toliemanic Medicine-oupa, 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the HAS., vol. X, PI. I, p. 150. 
reproduced by Winkler, p. 115, No. 15. 

The Muslim sorcerer, who had united the 7 seals, was certainly 
accustomed to hear of 7 seals. It was his merit to decide upon 7 signs 
as the 7 symbols, which, only slightly changed, have spread over the whole 
Muhammedan world.” Winkler, op. cit., p. 114. 
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The confusion about the form of the Most High Name is proba¬ 
bly due to the fact that some one, at an early date, added a hdtam 
to* the original Name of Seven Seals to be able to form a magic 
square of 8 X 8 cells. Such a square is found in Derabi. 28 It is 
noteworthy that he repeats the second hdtam only in the last hori¬ 
zontal row, which is a repetition of the first. In the remaining 6 
rows the opening symbol is repeated at the end of each row, so as 
to obtain rows of 8 cells. 

It seems that the hexagram, to judge by Winkler's Table, is 
more frequently used than the pentagram or any other of the signs 
representing the hdtam. 

Al-Bunl 80 makes two contradictory statements as to the total 
number of the signs composing the Most High Name. Thus he 


says: . 

“ Of the letters there are four from the Torah, 

And four from the Gospel of Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
And five from the Qur'an. In their entirety 
They are useful for every creature, eloquent and dumb. 
Do not fear snake, nor be afraid of a scorpion, 

Nor of a lion that cometh toward thee roaring.” 81 


The second passage is accompanied by the symbols: ^ 

There are in it six letters from the Torah, and they are 1111 y * 

And from the Gospel there are in it ^ # 

An d from the Qurtin II) 


The six letters from the Torah are, in this order, h&', wdw and 
the four perpendicular lines called “ fingers ” or “ alifs ” t.«. the 
6th 7th and 5th symbols. The number of the letters taken from 
the’Gospel is not mentioned, but is indicated by the two symbols, 
the * ladder * and mfm, ». e. the 4th and 3rd symbols. The letters 
taken from the Qur’an are likewise indicated by their signs, the 
hexagram and the three perpendicular lines with a crossline above, 
i. e. the 1st and 2nd symbols. It is noteworthy that the symbol of 
the “ four fingers ” is evidently regarded here as being four separate 


m p gj. 88 Op- cit., pp. 11 J f 

*• Vol. I, p. 69; ed. 1874, p. 62. . , 

•i The animals mentioned here are engraved in the bottom of one of 
Rehatsek’s fMI (see note 25). He identifies the third aifem -th a do* 
In my f&Ma, V resembling R’». the figure of tMs animal is practically erased. 
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symbols. A remote age is attributed to this Name by the Imam 
Abu ‘All et-Tabarsi, who reports that it was found engraved upon 
a rock by 'All Ibn ’Abl Talib who declared it to be the Highest 
Name of Allah. 32 Ewald in 1839, at a time when the knowledge 
of South-Arabian inscriptions was still in its infancy, took this 
statement as a historical fact and regarded the sab'a hawatim as a 
Himyaritic inscription” Al-BunI relates that the seven ahraf 
were written upon the Gate of the Ka*ba.” 

Al-BunEs poem describing the symbols of the Most High Name 
is based upon that given in the so-called Diwan ‘All, enlarged, with 
some verbal changes and a different order of some of the lines. 
Derabi’s version shows similar peculiarities.” Al-BunI ” says: 

“ Three sticks are erected after a seal, 

Over their heads something like splendour ” is spread out; 
Then (follows) mim, blind, maimed; then a ladder, 

And in its midst are two crossbars in partnership. 

And four, like unto fingertips, (come) after it, 

Pointing unto the good works and gather the means of 
subsistance; 

And a split hiY, then a bent wdw, 

Like the tube of a cupper; because of the mystery it is 
long-necked. 

And its last (symbol) is like the first, a seal 
Of five points, and they encircle the mystery. 

And this is the Name of Allah, it is most majestic. 

And his Names are renowned among the creatures. 

And this is the Name, 0 fool, firmly believe it. 

And do not doubt (it), so that thou mayest have the spirit 
and the Paradise as friends. 


Duaun 


The si mplest form of the magic square is t he buduh “ of 3 X 3 

“Winkler, pp. 65 f. " “ 

M toL II, pp. 107 f. xp m 

“ ToL P* C6 - M VoL I, p. 69. 

Other copies read «A<l m inst. of boh* 

U "° ri r ** *° th ' ° rigi “ *”<• «• modern ut 

* D. B. Macdonald. Une rite. 

a framework < * ,t >“ugh he doea not uee that name, ie need ae 

a framework for a mag,c ink mirror. The aquar. ha. an obiong torT 
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cells. It owes its name to the fact that the letters spelling this 
word occur in it. Due to al-Ghazali’s interest in it, it is also called 
al-$adwal al-mutalat lil-GhazAli .*• The four letters b, d, u, h are 
distributed in the four corners of the square. The remaining five 
cells, forming a cross, contain the letters — beginning at the top of 
the middle columns of cells, — hd‘ and alif ; to the right of hd‘ 
is the letter zln and to its left gim. 40 Instead of Arabic letters 
Arabic numerals, called “ Indian letters,” 41 corresponding to the 


The sign for the letter *d’ ie a AJ* maiqOqo and is found in the upper 
left corner of it* cell, to make room for the ink. The Modem Egyptian*, 
5th ed. 1871, p. 341. 

•• Munqid win rd ddlol. Text and translation by C. Barbier de Meynard, 
Traduction nouvclle du Traits de Ghaezdli intituU le preservative de 
l’erreur. In JA. 9 (1877), p. 85. 

For a drawing of such a square, and it* use as a talisman to ea*e birth, 
gee Fr. Dieterici, Die Propadeutik der Arnbcr, p. 43, a chapter translated 
from the ros&’il of the ihtrin rf-*o/d\ Cf. also note 38. DSrabi, op. eit., 
pp. 119, 123. Doutt*, op. eit, p. 192. 

41 This is probably what Al-BOnl meant when he say*: "And what 
concern* his word: All armies shall be put to flight (a quotation obviously 
intended to be from ’All), this means, draw out the letters of these noble 
name* and translate them into Arabic ones, and make a iro fq of the letters 
in the midst of a tablet . . . ." vol. I, p. 70. Winkler op. cit., p. 84. n. 3. 
In speaking of the making of a certain talisman Al-BQnl, III, p. 42, says. 
- engrave upon it 12 t Kindt ” which, as the accompanying drawing shows, 
are 12 Arabic signs for the numeral 9. Al-BirOnl, kit&b at-tofhim li aio&’U 
sini'at attanfilm, 44 The Book of Instruction in the Elements of the Art 
of Astrology,” text and transl. by Ramsay Wright, London 1934. speaking 
of the origin of the use of Arabic letters in place of numerals, says: 
*• The people selected the order of the al-Qummal because this was 

widely diffused among the People of the Book before the time of the 
Arabs * (section 118). In the next section he complains of “ people outside 
of the profession ’’ (of astronomers), who wilfully put false values to # 
and <J. In section 118 he point* out the special forms of certain letters 
when used as numerals, thus £ = 3 is written without a tail, to distinguish 
it from £ = 8. Kdf must always be written horirontically, so as not to 

resemble \, i. e., ^ this is the form always found upon tdedf. 

On the top of a of Bokhara origin, in my possession, 

appears a magic square of 4 X 4 cells with the Arabic numerals for 4,8,1,9. 
They are so arranged as to form the sum of 22, whether added horixontally, 
perpendicularly or diagonally. The second horixontal row is like the first 
one read backwards. For description and illustration see the article by 
Mrs. H. H. Spoer (A. M. Goodrich-Freer), “Note* on some Hebrew 
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numerical value of the Arabic letters, are also used. Two such 
squares occur on my fdsa V, they are called hdtam abi sa'id .* 2 The 
total sum of the numerals, whether added horizontally, perpendi¬ 
cularly or diagonally, is always the same, 15. The numerals in the 
four corners, 2, 4, 6, 8, are called «« A» 0 1 I while the 

uneven numbers, in the other cells, 9, 5, 1 and 7, 3, are called 
cajljji-o- 43 The word buduh is used in a good sense, 
while the word tjeJ, composed of four of the remaining letters, 
is used in a bad sense. 44 Gaber, 44 * on the reputed evidence of 
Apollonius (Balinut), says that the buduh, square, of which he 
gives a drawing, but does not use the name, is a magic tablet to 
assist women in an otherwise difficult childbirth. If the writing 

in question is really Gaber’s we have here the earliest known repre¬ 
sentation of a buduh square. 44 * 

On fdsa I (Fig. II), there occurs in a circle an irregular buduh 
square of 4 X 4 cells. 4 * The four letters are distributed in con¬ 
secutive order in the cells of the first horizontal row and serve as 
the base for the remainder. There is no common numerical value 
to the added numbers in either the diagonal or perpendicular cells, 
nor does there seem to be any stereotyped arrangement for the 
order in which the letters are placed, except that those in the third 
horizontal row form the word buduh written in the reversed order. 
ma'kiis, to be read from left to right. This same arrangement 
occurs also in mn-buduh squares (Fig. II). The same phenomenon 
is referred to by Douttt, op. dt., p. 198, quoting Ibn al-Hagg, 


Amulet*.” in Paper* and Transaction* of the Jubilee Congress of 

Lore Society, Loudon, p. 298, PI. V. 

** JA., 4i*tne *£rie, rol. XII, p. 522 
**JA., XU. p. 523. 


the Folk 


“Ibid. 


- Giber benljaiyin al-’Axdl aVTtlsl a^Qfl: kitSb al-mu^si n ^yagktr, 
e Book of Little Balances,” ed. and transL by Berthelot and Houdas in 

i 9 *' VOt n1, pp - Ha 150. Cf. n. 40. 

1 vn Ah \7S\ S ^ dlfa Ql * r d - *“«* Quadrate d. Araber,” in Der Islam, 

point* otrt tb * »), T- art ’ Dj4bir, ‘’ in *** 8u PP l - of the Enc. of Islam 
point, out that the writing attributed to an imaginary Djibir, are the 

ork of a compiler whose name according to AbU Sulaiman al MantikI is 

al-flasan b. al-Nakad al-Mawsill Tb. * _ . . D * Ud ’ “ 

where about 330 a. H.d*,/2 T D ^ W *** —* 

^ p 1 ^' T ° L IV ‘ ^ 4> W * ** 1874 ' - L IV - pp 4. N. Douttd, 
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SumUs al-Antmr, p. 57, in connection with the tenn “ names of 
the moon.” For instance, instead of Miha’ti the name appears as 
U'aJxlm, etc.; ef. also Winkler, op, dt. M p. IS, n. 2. 

The numerical value of the letters of squares of 4 X 4 cells. 
Other than 6 lid aft squares, when added horizontally, perpendicu¬ 
larly or diagonally is not always the same. For instance, the nu- 


I. II. Ill Magic Squares iseiOE of Bowl. 
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Fia, II, 

merical value of the letters of square III on Fig* H ie 5& when 
added horizontally or perpendicularly, while diagonally the sum is 
36 and 6 respectively. A peculiarity of this square is that the 
diagonal from left to right is composed of the four h, 

By the insertion of b after ^ and ( after y a magic square of 
6 X6 cells is formed/* I do not know whether such a one occurs 
on idsdt. 

The magic square of 3 X 3- cells, the smallest of the squares, is 


*>■ Al-BQlU, voL IV, 118; DOttttl, ibid., p. £35. 
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associated with Saturn* the remotest of the seven planets. Its 
sacred numbers are 3. 0, IS, 45. The square of 4 X 4 edls is 
Jupiter^, its sacred numbers are 4,16* 34* 136.* T 

T<Jsij I. 

The bronze bowl described here has a. diameter of 6 inches, a 
depth of 1 %, In the centre is a boss. y 3 inch high, 2 inches wide 

Lkterigb of Bowl. 



^laj.V Injtnptitn . 

" ■ ,flL '"ffuiwK —>• inwiriiinii^^miuitf nn 

—> < ‘t-jH ^.in®ni ■ .rw^Hv-^n^ 

a 4 r*)nr“H iwjirttuttMH 

a 

I'm. m. 


at the bottom, IV, at the top (Fig. III). The rim of the bowl ie 
a bout of an meh wide. AU details of the inscriptions and orna- 

il 'iu^ ° P ’ ™ 1- VD - PP- !88 ' SOI f. also fiir J tuf, Quorate 

M BQnVw }>j th« HOC author. La VOL X1L V 
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mentations etc. are carefully executed. Much usage has almost 
effaced the inscriptions near and in the bottom of the bowl. 

The Interior of the t&sa. 

There arc eight lines of magic signs on the top of the Tint, di~ 
videil by short lines ending at both ends in a hook, one pointing 
upward and the other downward (Fig* I lib). 

On the inner edge of the ftlstt, encircling it, are the words of 
Snr, SO vv. 3 to 7 engraved. The beginning of this inscription is 
indicated bv a symbol resembling the " doubled " ftu ■ Just below, 
and concentric with this inscription, is a large circle which is part 
of a system of skilfully connected and inscribed circles, which fill 
the interior of the fdsc. These circles,, formed of double lines, a 
Sort of ribbon Y$ inch wide, wind in and out, having neither a 
risible beginning nor an end. The idea is perhaps that all the 
virtues and graces contained in and conveyed by them are gathered 
in one indivisible whole, symbolical of the Unity of Allah, cf , Sur. 
112 , This “ ribbon ” forms fi circles of '2 inches in diameter, they 
appear as if hanging from the large circle. Three of them con¬ 
tain inscriptions, the other three, alternating with them, have each, 
in the middle, a magic square of 4X4 cells (Fig, II)* The 
squares are formed of double lines and placed in such a position 
that the lower corners point to the centre of the 0tc x. They are 
surrounded by inscriptions. One of the squares is a fcacinA. Ihe 
6 circles arc connected by means of loops, smaller circles, each con¬ 
taining two or three magic signs. The spaces, above and below the 
connecting loop, resemble, roughly, cones. The upper ones are 
filled with four lines of magic signs and the lower with three 
(Figs, III, IV), Finally, this ribbon forma a circle in the bottom 
of the turn, having a diameter of 2y 3 inches. In the middle is the 
round boss: on its flat top is a magic square, with letters, of 4 X 4 
cells (Fig, III). The sloping side of the boss is inscribed with 
magic signs (Fig- lib). 

The Exterior of the jJrtsa. 

Encircling the Msa, just below the rim, is the famous HjpJu l- 
kursi, Sur. 2. v. Ife last two words are found in the cartouche 
following upon the name al-hamat, aries, a sign of the zodiac, 
falak al-burug, indieating the beginning of the order in which to 
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read the tdsa. Below the Throne Verse are twelve egg-shaped 4 * 
cartouches (Fig. Va), each preceded by the name of one of the 
signs of the zodiac.** These names appear in the little triangular 
spaces formed at the top by the foining of two cartouches and the 
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circle above them. Sis of the cartouches are inscribed with verses 
from the Qur'an* while the remaining six, alternating with them* 
contain each sis lines of magic signs interspersed with letters and* 
what are evidently, numerals. 

The Cartouches, 
tn the cartouche preceded by : 

“ Far the wke of convenience t be*e drawn the cartouehea in ntnieht 
tines. 

^ On another tdjs (IV) the nigns of the zodiac are represented by 
images, cf. note 3. 
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1) Al-hamal, dries, are, besides the last two words of the Throne 

Verse, Sur. 97. w. 1.2. . . ... T _ 

2) AtAOr {{Asa has sar), taurus. is a magic inscription. In it 

occur the letters a, k, h, £, n, t- 

3) Al-gozA, gemini, are Sur. 97. w. 3. 4 and part of v. 5. 

Magic Ikscwtoohb 05 the Outside aud Bottom or Bowl 
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Fio. V. 

4) As-saratAn, cancer, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, k, d, 

k 5 ) Al-'asad, leo, are the remainder of Sur. 97. v. 5, and Sur. 

110. w. 1,2 to fidini. 

6) As-sunbulc, virgo (lit: ear of wheat), is a magic mscr. with 

the letters a, k, t, 1, m, f (or q), h, t< 

7) Al-mizdn, libra, are the remainder of Sur. 110. v. 2 with the 
addition of al-qaiyum “the Seif-subsistent,” the basmala and the 
letters waw and oJi/, the beginning of waJ-afri “ by the afternoon, 

Sur. 103. v. 1, continued in No. 9, al-qatu. 
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8) Al-'aqmb, scorpio, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, d, k, 
h, t, n, m. 

9) Al-qaus, Sagittarius, is Sur. 103, cf. No. 7, adding ya hay. 


Tdsa has 'asr inst. of 'opr. 

10) Al-gadi, capricornus, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, k. 
f, h, 1, m, n. 

11) Ad-dalu, aquarius, are the basmala and Sur. 61. v. 13 
beginning with nasrun minalldhi “help from God,” closing with 
0 Muhammed! 0 ’All, hir ed-din “ Best of the religion! ” 

12) Al-hut, pisces, is a magic inscr. with the letters a, k, h, t, 

n, d, h 


Below the cartouches appears a circular magic inscription con¬ 
taining the letters a, d, d, i, k, 1, m. n, h. The letter t&* is found 
only on the rim, and 'ayin only in the cartouche tt-tdr. All the 
other letters mentioned occur several times. It is noteworthy that 
the lc&f, used in magic inscriptions, is always the “ horizontal ” one 
of Al-BirunT. 41 It does not occur in the non-magic inscriptions. 
Kdf is found in every line of the cartouches and once in every line 
of the upper triangular spaces between the circles, but never in the 
lower ones (PI. Ia). 

The frequent occurrence of kdf may be accounted for by the 
fact that great power is attributed to its inherent qualities. It 
does not only cure the milt, if written four times on a vessel, but 
produces union and friendship, if written 12 times on a bronze 
vessel. By it “Allah causes His love to dwell in the hearts of His 
creatures.” A powerful talisman is formed by four “ horizontal ” 
k&f, united two by two and laid across one another. In the angles, 
thus formed, the names of the angels Gabra'Il, Mihail, TJzra’fl and 
I grata'll are written. 8 ® The kdf stands probably for al-K&fi “ the 
Sufficient One”? cf. Sur. XXXIX. 37, 'alaisa alldhu bik&fin 
'abdahu? We may perhaps see in the hooked lines on the rim of 
the fdsa connected letters leaf, such as found in the kdf talisman. 
The letter hd’ has always the form a, never the round form, which 
is used for the numeral five. 

Some of the magic signs resemble the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
and 9. corresponding to the letters a, b, g, d, w, h, and f. Accord¬ 
ing to the ’ ilm al-huruf “ the science of letters ” almost any of the 


M Al-BQn!, III, p. 43. For a drawing of the KSf amulet nee also T. 
Canaan, op. cit.. p. 108. 
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letters of the alphabet may be regarded as the initial of an Attri¬ 
bute or Excellent Name of Allah, or as that of a saint. AJ-Bum 
describes the essences of the letters of the alphabet. 

The magic letters are sometimes so arranged as to form sen¬ 
tences or words. For the most part however they seem to be just 
magic signs, or must be regarded as such, until a key for the solu¬ 
tion of the mystery which surrounds them is found. P. Casanova 
discovered one for one particular inscription, but it is not of gen- 

"onT^tte' meaning of which I cannot explain, and which I 
have not found elsewhere, is of frequent occurrence on this tfoa. 
It resembles the Arabic figure for eight with a hook at the top on 
the left, turned upward. Another very frequent sign resembles a 
Greek capital <t>, without the perpendicular line extending be>on 
the circle at the top (cf. Plates L II. IV.). This sign is really 
the letter M', as is proved by the word on (dsa II. Th» 
exactly like this sign, and the yd* is a mere twist to the left at the 

end of the perpendicular line. . - 

The beginning of the inscription, which encircles the interior o 
the Idsa near the edge, is prefixed by the “ doubled ” ki*, referred to 
above. It opens with the basmaln and continues, “ in the Name of 
Allah, in the Name of Him who causes all (mankind) to return (to 
Him), the Lord of the future and present world. There is neither 
a superior to Him nor one who brings Him to an end. His are 
what is in the high heavens etc.” (Sur. 20. w. 5-7.) 

The inscriptions in the circles, or medals, are unfortunately n 
well preserved. The opening lines contain for the most part ‘ bx- 
cellent Names,” Sur. 20. v. 7, or ft/df, of Allah, what follows is too 
fragmentary to yield any connected information, so that neither 
date nor original ownership can be determined, if at all mention 
in the now illegible parts of the inscriptions. The inscription 
around the boss begins with al-'uyun wa . . ., the nert few words 
are doubtful, but the closing words, are, wa nur en-nahar wa $aw 
al-qamr wa su'd* ai-Sami. The last word, following upon sums, is 

doubtful. _ 


E. Rehatsek, op. ct*.. P- l 50 - 
»* Op. cit., I, pp. 35 ff.; IIL pp. 35 ff. 

••“Alphabets magiques arabes,” in JA., 1922. pp. 260 
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Bronze fd$a of as-Sultan al-Malik sI-Manjjur ’Asad ed-EJn Sirkilh* 

5 70AIL 

This lasa has a diameter of inches and a depth of 234* 
Upon it are no magic squares, and it lacks most of the symbols 
generally found on ias&i. The only Arabic inscription is found on 
the outside, just below tile edge, encircling the titm. Below the 
inscription is a mystic ornamentation, consisting of a large num¬ 
ber of semi-circles, crossing each other in such a manner as to form, 
together with the top line, 13 small triangular segments of curved 
lines. Below these are two rows, each of 14 lozenge-shaped four- 
cornered fields, formed bv the intersecting lines of the circles* The 
lower of these two rows is interspersed with 13 cone-shaped divi¬ 
sions. These 54 divisions probably represent a conventionalized 
magic square. All the divisions are filled with small magic signs 
resembling numerals and letters. Frequent among these are the 
h/J TTtaSquq, him, the round IitV and a sign resembling an omega 
closed at the top. In the lower point of one of the large squares 
occurs a $im. In the circular magic inscription upon which the 
semi-circles rest occurs the horizontal Mf** AB the signs of this 
inscription are large. Concentric with it are traces of at least sis 
more magic inscriptions of small size letters. 


The Interior of the taw. 


A magic inscription, of small signs, runs along the top. In it 
occur several horizontal Ufa The decoration below this inscription 
is simitar to that on the outside. As there are only nine semi¬ 
circles, the divisions formed by them are fewer and larger* At 
the top of the falsa are nine triangular segments, formed in the 
same manner as the corresponding ones on the outside. There are 
U large fields of a triangular form and nine, smaller than these, 
of a conical form. All the lines are naturally curved* All the dirte 
sions are filled with magic signs and letters. In 16 of the 18 large 
sectmns occurs the horizontal kaf, in most of them at least three 
ti mes, never less than twice. It may occur oftener, as well as in 

“Cl. not* 4l r ' “-- 


„“ ncf Yor mother date for SirkUli, cf r Lam Poole If ..ft 
Dyrtutw. p. 7*; also art. « ShirkoV in the Enc. of Ulan ,* 
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the remaining two sections, but the thick solder of mended places 
and heavy tinning, hard to remove, have covered some parts of 
the bowl where it was injured. This (dsa must have been much in 
demand during the many centuries of its existence, for whatever 
was below these sections has practically disappeared by much 
rubbing. 

° 1) lb) I) 

0 lkLJl ^ jo^b 

Ax— U dijii If--# cajU^o—U 

bs^b 

JlaUlj J-J31 U*Jj 0 \i^b ** * ****^> 

w^b c*jb 

xkiJy J 3 UI 

*>' . . - . J.® ., ,. . 

aJ^-3 jl c^-«X>31 

C S) Id) 

^cHxJ dDl 

The words in this inscription are, for the most part, divided, and the 
parts are placed above one another, as is done in ornamental Arabic 
inscriptions. The first part of the words is generally in bold characters, 
while the remainder is mostly of very small letters, difficult to decipher. 

1) Original diacritical points.—lb) Orig. diac. points on lc) Orig. 

d. p. on x.— Id) Orig. d. p. on 2) Orig. shedde.— 3) Orig. vowel.— 

4) Instead of the word “ proven " is found on some fdsSt, e. g. 

Reinaud. op. cit., voL II. 310; Rehatsek, op. cit., vol. XIV. 204.— 5) Omit ^ .— 
6 Orig. mJfcfin.—7) Upper line of ^ is not engraved. 

Translation. 

“ it was prepared and carved while the moon was in the scor¬ 
pion, by order of as-Sulfcan al-Malik al-Man?ur ’Asad ed-Din 
Sirkuh, in the year 570.* 4 This blessed f<lsa (protects) against all 

** Bolchftrl reports, on the authority of al-’Aswad, a hodith, which he 
claimed to have received from ‘AJsha, in which Muhammed permits the 

use of iJ v charms or spells, in case of stings by snakes or scorpions. But 

Ihe - t > was, according to 'Abd el*’Aziz, on the authority of Alsha, an 
invocation to God for healing; cf. $ahH>. ConsUntinople ed.. Part vii, p. 24. 
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poisons. In it are gathered notable (or: well tried) benefits, aaeh 
as btc against the sting of the snake and scorpion." And against the 
lever, the pain of parturition (of women) and the mare, and the 
(bad) milk of nursing women. Against the bite of a (mad) dog. 
Against bowel complaint and colic, and against hemicrancy and 
plagues, against fever of the liver and milt. Against power and 
magic spells. Against pain of the heart. Against the evil eye and 
blear-eyed ness, against inflamed eyes and cold in the head. Against 
the whitlow, fluses, flatulence, piles and against cold humour. It 
is for the stopping of a haemorrhage, and for all diseases and com¬ 
plaints. And he who has been stung, or his messenger, shall drink 
out of it, and he will be cured by the permission of God the Most 
High." 

It is generally accepted that 'Asad ed-Din Sirkuh, uncle of ?al&b 
ed-Pin + died in Egypt 564 AH,, but, according to the inscription 
on this fdsfl, he was still alive in 570 AH. The designation as 
Sultan is surprising as Sirk&h was not an independent prince. 
However this title was at times bestowed upon the highest official 
as a faqab (for references sec Enc. of Is. art. Sultan) before it 
became the sovereign title of the ruler of the country. The domi¬ 
neering personality of Airkfih and his quasi independent position 
in Egypt might have readily suggested to an admiring or overawed 
subject the appropriateness of bestowing upon him the faqab Sul* 
tan. A not infrequent procedure in the Is ear East in similar cases 
for very personal reasons. 

It is noteworthy that it is not necessary for the sick person to 
drink from the bowl, but that he will equally benefit by its healing 
qualities if hie messenger drink from it in his stead. The liquid to 
be used is according to an inscription on a plsa of the year 463 AH 
(published by Eehatsek, op. rii., vol. XIV, pp. 205 if.), “ whatever 
of water, oil or milk may be ready at hand.” 

The totality of tit use of charms in cope a of illness is probably based on 
the hadltK of it'iiwldj while the invocation generally finds a place at the 
end in tie concentrated form of bi irfo rabbiita,. which has also the authority 
of 'Alston, or something similar. Abe Sa'id d-xiaHl reports a ftaditA 
iHottoAri, op- cifo Part vii, pp. £2f.) which shows that the Prophet wet 
not without a sense of humor. In answer to the question of some of tie 
'Qf hob. who lad cured the t*>h of a certain tribe, who had been bitten toy a 
scorpion, toy lit recitation of the first 6urah, whether they might accept 
the goats whidi they lad stipulated as the price for healing him. Muhamroed 
ftaid laughingly; “Who has taught you that it is a clarmT Take them, 
and reserve a portion for me.*’ 







ON TEE ORIGIN OF CERTAIN COPTIC VERBAL FORMS 
William: F. Edgebton 

IJ^jc fitR rrtf Of CfilC-UJO 

I, The First Perfect 

A nmY few early texts in -wd 
(Sahidic, Sub-Akbmimic, Fajwie f ,V 

known idioms which are subsumed under the lsoei 
EnVBtian”) 1 make use of a verbal auxiliary identical with. the 
First Perfect in meaning, and also in form creept a * 
an initial li which the First Perfect lacks. Owing to the pace 1 
of materials, it is impossible to construct a complete 
this early Coptic auxiliary, even when we combine all of the forms 
found in different dialects. Table 1 gives all of the■ 

I have been able to find, with symbols tndicabng *■*** « 
dialects in which each form appears; the com pie ep , 

F^t Perfect is added for comparison! All forms included in the 
table are taken from passages where the meaning is cert. . 


1 st A, 

2nd m. 0 - 
2nd f. a* 


Table l 

Eiity form 
wi thh 

ftfli- (Si Y, M) 

hek- (M) 


yornsal form of 
Fir*t Perfect 

dt- 

d-fc- 

(S, B} 

of- (S, A, Ai J 
al- CF| 


—- ' TTvf if, deAiiMiiilo tlrt last named f^roup of Coptic idioms, 

rtttfSAZZiZL* «• <»-* in 2 r*“KS 

»nd M. Lg. for toe mots « furUier d, tor tha demotic icript* and 

term, of the £Z 

“^^teo« o< *.-* psr^igm with UM *™ '« >£" 
fcy Crum, togertor -tth a. -“ ».« 

«**. **>*,-£ - xzt 1 

which come Utoni.binglj eh- to the troth ior that »*'T 7- 
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F^rly form 
with h 


jSoMual form of 
First Perfect 


3rd til-d, kfif- (F, hi) 

3rd f. a. hex- (S) 

1st pi. Aon- (.11) 

2nd pi. 

3rd pi. Ann- (F f M) 

Before noun subject Aa-(A 4 , F} 


af~ 

na- 

n tetn- (3, A, A,} 
(F, B 1 

au- 

Qr 


Since the perfect tense with initial h is in any case an early 
phenomenon in the history of the Coptic language, and since, as 
we shall see, it is derived from a form which occurs in Ptolemaic 
and Roman Demotic, we should expect to find it well represented 
in Old Coptic, I have found only one example: XKrf^NC ia the 
magical text Paris I*, line 35, which doubtless represents kaf&em, 
he asked her 

It is also rather surprising to find no Akhrnimic form in the 
paradigm, since Akhmimio in many respects is the most archaic of 
the Coptic dialects. However, the A perfect relative formative 
titah-, * £ who has (done)”, ia obviously related* 

Of the two manuscripts which were practically our only sources 
for As, the Gospel of John does not use our form at all ■ while the 
Acts of Paul uses it only before noun subject, but uses it there 
regularly with only two exceptions. 4 Hasty search in Polotsk}', 
AfonfcMiscfie Rvmilien (1934), fails to reveal any example. 

The fact that no Rohairic example has been found, may be due 
to the lack of early materials in B* 

There is perhaps no text which uses our farm with k consistently, 
to the exclusion of the normal First Perfect without h. The fact 
that both forms occur side by side is consistent with the behavior 
of the consonant A in Coptic manuscripts generally: “Weakness 
or absence of h ia undoubtedly a general tendency, not only in 
Sahidic, but also ia other dialects.” 5 This is partictdarly true of 
h < Egyptian A.“ If our auxiliary with initial h had been known 


- for the tevt. ^ Eimu, AZ ai {}m y r ion - Oor s Mflller iu Prei^ 
* aiU pap. grow I, p. 7 0. That AR nrnv represent tie now m orn 
fiua-liar haf- w Ba audited, with a «m e bastion, by Spielberg do th* 
margin of hit copy of AZ 33. d. Ui f n™ B * 


t « , r. C T ?■ f 33 ' P fll < how in »)■ PW«km); 

h uue, I.rt tUaleettM copfe* a* { lB 34 ) r p. 

Worrell, Cep tic Sou ndx, p. HO. 

•Sethe, IVrbuw, I, { 25C, 


(19. 
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to scholars before any etymology for the First Perfect had been 
proposed, I do not think the identity of the two forms would ever 
have been questioned. Unfortunately the First Perfect without h 
looks like a derivative of the h. Eg.-D. auxiliary verb i-ir-, “ to do*', 
which is known to have lost its r in certain forms long before 
Coptic times. This etymology was proposed at least cu$ long ago as 
ISSO/ and formed a part of the common fund of Egyptological 
belief before the synonymous form with initial h was discovered; 
apparently it remains a part- of that common fund today,* though 
at the cost of separating two Coptic forms which, to my mind, are 
obviously one and the same. 

The derivation of the perfect auxiliary with initial h is not dis¬ 
puted: it comes from the verb u-jAj one of whose many meanings 

T Stern, Koptfoche StWnMii'atiJfe, $ 374. Sis years later Stem had seen hi a 
error: see above, footnote 2* His Coptic grammar remained, and still 
remains, an indispensable tool, constantly in the band of every t.opticist, 
but the paragraph in the Zritthrift seems to have passed unnoticed. 

■ The derivation of the First Perfect from some form, of the verb iry 

to do" is maiutamod by Crum, Cop tie Part 1 (1929}, p, lj 

Erma Ei, Neuiirwpti&che Grammatik* <1933), *645; Spiegelberg, DenwlitcAi 
Urammetik <19251, 5 181; Till, 4 khmimivArKapttmik*GrammttNk 11958)* 
I 1324! and £oj>li$che DiaUktgratnrruitik (1634), p. 54; I accepted this 
derivation and taught it to my students until recently, and I am not aware 
that anyone now Jiving is on record against it. The derivation from tr^A. 

to finish ", which I am advocating in the present article, was proposed 
by Spiegelberg in QLZ 7 (1991}, 199 and 25 (1922), 399, note 3 ; also by 
Sottas, /> tern* de Lille (1921), P . 38 and in greater detail in Kevue 
fegptofcwtfftff. Jff.S., toL 2, fase. 3 4 11924}, 13-Jflj hut Spiegelbcrg after¬ 
wards withdrew his support from it, /Jem,, Gr„ | lt& Anm. Both Spiegel- 
berg and Sottas rightly pointed out that Heinrich Brunch had discerned 
the historical relation between the Demotic and Coptic forma; they were 
unaware that Stern had mode the discovery oven before Brugteh <eee 
above, footnote 2). Stern and Bnigsch, like several more recent writers, 
excusably misread d. ay the face-hieroglyph Ar (which Brugaeh further 
mistranslitenited the two mistakes serving in some degree to cancel 
one another). See also Griffith, Stories of the High Prittte, pp. IQ7-1CKB; 
Griffith and Thompson, Demotic Ifajiooi .Papyrus, p, 30 l note on hue 24) ; 
Griffith, Catalog** of Demotic Papyri in the Join RytenU library, 
vol 3 p 224, note 14,—A derivation of the First Perfect from L. Eg- 
iW (V) tdm was proposed by Seihe in ZDMG 79 11925), 292; this was 
atao included in the view of Stern, who wrongly supposed that the d. form 
which we now read V%h.f could be derived from |W Ar *fm.—The 
araUent remarks of Hess, Per demotische TeU der drei*prachigcn hm&rift 
van Rosette pp. 51 Jtnd &3. unfortunately escaped my notice until 

this article was in type. 
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is " to finish This verb is often used in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Demotic as an auxiliary with perfect or pluperfect meaning, often 
(but by no means always) with the added connotation "already”, 
for example, mdt nbt r-dd*t wlh*y ir*w n*< dr*w, "all things 
which you have said, I have (now, already) done them for you, 
all of them”.* It occurs ten times in the Magical Papyrus of 
London and Leyden, 10 and seems there (as often in earlier texts) 
to be a precise equivalent of the Coptic First Perfect. 

Both Spiegelberg and Sottas have pointed out that the royal 
name Aprils (from tclh ib pi R, the vulgar equivalent of wlh ib R) 
presents an admirable phonetic parallel to afsStm, " he has heard ”, 
from wlh*f sdm, " he finished hearing Other, less close, phonetic 
parallels, are the personal names Xaro^nnyt, from 

*nA pi hrd, 'nh*f n I}ns. 

A detail tending to support the derivation of afsdtm from wlh*f 
sdm is the coincidence between the d. variant r-wllyf sdm (i. e., with 
a prothetic vowel in front of wlh*f )“ and the variant eafsStm of 
the Coptic First Perfect. 1 * So long as this was supposed to be the 
circumstantial its occurrence here was anomalous. It is now 
seen to have quite a different origin, being probablv a remnant of 
the first syllable of *wiihdfs6tm. 1 * 

Other Coptic derivatives of the auxiliary wlh, such as the very 
interesting Sahidic forms collected by Crum, Monastery of Epi- 
phanius, II, p. 291, no. 544, note 3, are not discussed here since 
they have no direct bearing on the etymology of the First Perfect. 

All forms of this auxiliary, in Coptic as well as in Demotic, are 
restricted to perfect or pluperfect meaning . 14 

Or^ffm-M? F ° r D ' * tt * ilUr T *» Spieg.lb.rg, Dtm. 


*” d their reading 

(1. which Thompson ha. Dow abandoned [A Family Archive from 
Suit, gloutrj, no. 83) led .Sottas ( ov eit n un , A at. 

C1D..OD that th. auxiliary «*» ,!«, not j„ th , M ir „ p 

Its absence from that text would be hard to explain. 

u SteindorfT. Kopt. Or. t | 328. 

*■ Wh !? h occtir » *® f™nt of fore- remain, unexplained, 

ippirtotly anomalous cxtmnlM » ; a * , " 

menta are ao r»r» that ♦», P e* of e- introducing independent etate- 

A. K. Or., | Ulk. ■' m ‘ T P' rh *P* •>• <liarcgard»d; but ace Till, 

“ Tl “ ' Tid “ C * ,0r ,iU U “"twhclmiug, th. iKlmtad p - 1 o( 
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All forms of the First Perfect, in all dialects, appear, therefore, 
to be perfectly normal derivatives of the sdm*f form of wlh - with 
the single exception of the second person feminine singular, which 
is are- in B and generally in S, al- in F, or- in A, A*, and some¬ 
times in S. The r or l of these forms cannot have originated in 
the sdm*f form of wlh; its probable source will be discussed in the 
third part of this paper. 

II. The Second Present and the Circumstantial 

Anyone who begins the study of Coptic through the Sahidic 
dialect must wonder why the Second Present and the Circum¬ 
stantial are treated as two distinct tenses; 13 for in that dialect 
the two are morphologically identical and differ only syntactically, 
the Second Present being used only in main clauses 1 " and the 
Circumstantial only in subordinate ones. ,T Semantically, the Second 
Present represents time which is absolutely present, and the Cir¬ 
cumstantial, time which is present relatively to the main clause on 

Job xxx, 9 (Coptic*, Ill, p. 29) alleged as an exception by Sethe opud 
Crum, JEA 13 (1927), 21, note 4. has to be interpreted accordingly: 
ten* de kaii[aap niu nJuJfcifAoro [. . (?)ou]d anak Aau£[6 na6i] means 

Now I have become for them a song, and they have gossiped about me ", 
even though thia ia not a preciae translation of the Greek (it happens, 
perhaps by a mere coincidence, to be a possible rendering of the Hebrew 
tenses, as my colleague Prof. W. A. Irwin assures me); note, further, that 
the next clause (verse 10) uses past tenses both in Greek and in Sahidic.— 
That the forms translated as present by Erman in AZ 44 (1907), 113 are 
all really past, is now generally recognised. 

“They are actually treated as one by Steindorff, Kurzer Abriea der kopt. 
Or. (1921), | 71. This was doubtless meant only as a simplification for 
beginners, not as a retraction of the opinion which he had indicated in 
Kopt. Or. (1904), I 286, Anm. The same explanation perhaps applies to 
his treatment of the Third Future in S as a single tense. 

*• it aeems to me improbable that the Second Present could be used in 
protasis, as stated by Steindorff, K. Or. (1904), f 481 and Till, A.-K. Or., 
f 220; all examples are probably to be treated as Circumstantial, as is 
done by Mallon, Or. copte (1926), 1388 and Chaine, EUmenta de gr. 
diolectale copte, §920. The only apparent exception known to me is 
atetnritme, M if you bear," quoted by Till from Zach. ri, 15 (A, ed. 
Bouriant), where Till himself very properly questions the text. 

* T A further syntactic difference will probably be found to be that the 
Second Present can only be negatived with (n-) ... an, and the Circum¬ 
stantial only with -tm- (Atena-). See Steindorff, E. Or., Si 459, 482; 
Stern, K. Or., f I 390, 452; Mallon, Or. copte, ii 237.3, 236. 
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which it depends- The whole distinction, in Sahidic, seems to lack 
empirical reality* 

In As, the situation is the same as in S. In A, F and B the 
syntactic difference is accompanied by a morphological one, for in 
these three dialects the Second Present begins with the vowel a 
while the Circumstantial begins (as in S and A*} with e. In no 
dialect is there any consonantal difference between the two. Table 
2 exhibits all forms of both tenses in the five adequately known 
dialects. For a reason which will appear later, the forms of the 
Negative Present of Custom are also tabulated here for comparison, 
but without their characteristic initial consonants (mp in B, m in 
the other dialects). 

Tahle £ 

CLrcumstsatE*] Second Present Negative Present of Cilitom, 

emitting ita initial eoaao- 
nanta Imp in B, m in S, A, A, 
and F) 



{til dialects. 

Sahtdtaj 

Aldus imie. 

Sufi i die, 

Akhminde, 


swept al 

Sub- 

FayumtC, 

Fayumic 

Sub-Akhminjic, 


specified] 

Akhmimic 

Boheirie 


Bobftirie 

let *. 

ei- 

ev 

au 

-ev 

-fli- 

2nd m. m. 

eif- 

eh 

ah 

-ei- 


2nd f. *, 

rtf- | S, A, A,. B| 

ere- 

ore- {A, B) 

-«■ IS) 

-arr- 


(F) 


ofe* [F] 

-cie- (FI 


3rd m. *. 


'f' 

af 

-ef- 


3rd f. a. 

M 

et- 

Om¬ 


am- 

let pi. 

CW 

eipr 

an- 

-n*- 

-an- 

Sad pi. 

\ S, A, A,] 

etetn- 

fllefB- {A} 

-efetn- (S) 

-atetn- {A, A,] 


erfcteii- 1 F) 


atctCK- (Fj 

-elerfen,- (FJ 

-Orettm- (B) 


CTflffi- (Bl 


oreten- (B( 



3rd pi. 


eu- 

oti 

-w- 

-au- 

Before noun 






subject 

w (E, A,, B) 

ere- 

are (B| 

-enr {3) 

-are. ( A,, B, A 






usually] 1 


elf- {FI 


atr* (F) 

-efe (F) 

-a- {Alena 


e~ (A) 


*■ IA) 


often) 

The 

relation shown 

in the 

above table 

between the Second 


Present and the Circumstantial may be explained historically in 
either of two ways* either the distinction between these two tenses 
ie an ancient one which has been lost in 5 and A Sj or it is a more 
recent one which developed in A, F and B after their separation 
from S and A 1+ Although we possess an almost continuous series 
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of linguistic monuments going back more than three thousand years 
before the date of the earliest known Coptic texts and including, 
presumably, texts representative of all of the Coptic dialects in 
pre-Coptic forms, yet the nature of hieroglyphic, hieratic and 
demotic writing makes any effort to sort the texts according to 
dialects extremely difficult; I shall say nothing further here about 
this method of investigation. Another method, which Romance 
philologists are applying with great success to the data embodied 
in the linguistic atlases of France and Italy, starts from the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of many specific phenomena at a single 
moment of time: this method is hampered in the case of Coptic 
by the twin facts that all of the Coptic dialects are now dead and 
that their geographical distribution, when they were all living, ia 
subject to grave doubts. In spite of these difficulties, some progress 
has been made in studying the historical interrelations of the 
dialects. 1 * Approaching our problem from this angle, I think it 
may be said that a distinction which exists in A, F and B but not 
in S or A*, is more probably an ancient than a recent one. 

If the distinction is ancient, in the sense of having once existed 
in the ancestral forms of S and A, as well as in those of A, F and B, 
then our inability to distinguish dialects need not prevent us from 
distinguishing these two tenses in pre-Coptic forms of the Egyptian 
language: if there were two Egyptian tense-forms corresponding 
to the Coptic Second Present and Circumstantial respectively, there 
is at least a reasonable chance that the two may differ observably in 
Egyptian writing. 

There are in fact, as has long been known, two etymologically 
distinct forms of expression in Egyptian which offer themselves for 
study here: 

(1) The Middle Egyptian itc*f hr sdm, literally “he is upon 
hearing,” which lost its preposition hr * upon ”, becoming iw*f sdm 
in L. Eg.; and M. Eg. iwf sdm{w), literally “he is (in the con¬ 
dition of having been) heard.” In L. Eg. these two forms have 
become identical except that the one uses the Infinitive and the 
other the Qualitative; 1 * Coptic uses both the Infinitive and the 
Qualitative in forming both the Second Present and the Circum- 


»• See especially Worrell, Coptic Bounds, Part II. Chapter L 
'•In this paper I extend the term - Qualitative" to the Egyptian 
ancestors of that Coptic form, for the sake of simplicity. 
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stantial, and the distinction between the Infinitive and the 
Qualitative in Coptic is essentially the same as in L. Eg, 

(2) L* Eg. sdm t a combination of a sdm*f form of fry 
“to do” with the Infinitive, meaning literally "he does hear,” 
This form was probably not originally used with the Qualitative* 
but it may have come to be so used in Demotic. 111 

In what follows, I shall cite these two Egyptian forms of ex¬ 
pression as (1) and (2) respectively. 

It is a painful fact* but a fact nevertheless, that what appear to 
be L. Eg. esamples of both (1) and (2) can be found in both main 
and subordinate clauses* and expressing past, present and future 
time : each of the two appears to cover all* and more than all, of 
the uses served by the Coptic Second Present and Circumstantial. 
It is suspected that this apparently hopeless confusion may be at 
least partly due to the odd orthography of Late Egyptian.* 1 
Demotic orthography* in this case, is even more confusing than 
that of L. Eg.—or so it appears at present. Future research will 
have to wrestle with this aspect of the problem, but the prospects 
cannot be called encouraging* 

In M. Eg., where (1) is a clearly differentiated form and (0) can 
hardly be said to exist, (1) is often used with pronoun subject 
(though not with noun subject) in subordinate clauses; and when 
so used it corresponds very closely indeed to the usage of the Coptic 
Circumstantial. In L, Eg*, not only is this circumstantial use of 
(1) extended to the form with noun subject, but the same intro¬ 
ductory clement fir (or what appears to be that) is constantly 
prefixed to sentences of many other types, giving them circum¬ 
stantial force. This last function is performed in all Coptic dialects 
by a prefixed e- (never a-, and never er&- t eh-}. The apparent 
identity of this e- with L. Eg. fiy on the one hand and with the 
initial vowel of the Coptic Circumstantial on the other (contrast¬ 
ing, in A, F and B 3 with the initial vowel a of the Second Present) 
is a reason for suspecting that the Circumstantial (but not, or not 

11 See Junker, Papyrui L^ntdorfer I (SB. Akad. Wien, 1ST. Bd., 2. Abb., 
IKK, p. 22; at the two example* which Junker cites (Ryl. £28, note 20 
and 213, note 17) the farmer may welt fee an Infinitive with passive ecoae, 
«e Griflkh suggested, hut the Inter in at most certainly a Qualitative. (Tht 
real dirTn.-ulii, here Ilea in the apparently hopeless confusion ( rightly stressed 
by Junker) between demotic speUingB of Hr and those of fw. 

h Of. footnote 24. 
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necessarily, the Second Present) may likewise be derived from 

L-EjMw* , . * , - 

(2) it will be remembered, was a U Eg. combination of a 
form of a verb by “ to do ” with (originally) the Infinitive of the 
main verb. A sdm*f form of the same verb, and one which may 
reasonably bo thought to be identical with the form used in (2), 
appeals in Coptic in the Negative Present of Custom,- where it 
is invariably preceded by the negative element m- (written and 
perhaps pronounced mp- in B, the p if real being derivable from 
miwM. The L. Eg + ancestor of this negative element was written 
bv its L.Eg + pronunciation is unknown. 41 The invariable pres¬ 
ence of this negative element in the Negative Present of Custom, 
and its invariable absence in (2), would perhaps go a^ owm 
explaining the differences in vocalisation which exist, m F and A„ 
between the Negative Present of Custom and the Second Present - 
if it could be shown on other grounds that the Second Present is 

descended from (2). . , . , . _ 

Personally, I hdiere that the Second Present is descended Iron. 
(2) and the Circumstantial from (1), but I do not see how either 
of these propositions can be quite conclusively proved or disproved. 
I base this scepticism on the peculiarities of L. Eg. and d. spdling 
which have already been mentioned. Gardiner, in his brillian 
discussion of the tense-formative ere- in L. Eg., 54 has shown con- 
clusirely that certain forms of fie and iry were confused, at less 
in writing, as early as the nineteenth dynasty—in other words, at 
the very beginning of the L. Eg. period. When once this; fact » 
admitted, what reliance can be placed on any writing of either in 

or irv in Late Egyptian or demotic? 

The probable conclusion eeems to me to be, that (2) bad lost lU 
r bv the nineteenth dynasty, except in the second person feminine 
singular, in the form before noun subject, and P® Tha P B m “j 
s^d person plural (cf. B orated Those forms which bad lost 
the r were then probably identical in consonantal structure with 
the corresponding forma of (1), At some date which we cannot 

r«*su»<£« of <>■' *«*>*• « 

I ionbt whether it ever ermuteed shier Us.e " “llTTu ns 
AJSL 4S (10311, 42, aod C«rask, «• <*" *>• 11 

Bud 13$. 

™JEA, 1$ tlMO), S£fr323. 
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now determine, this close resemblance between (1) and (2) in all 
bat two or three forms led to the equalizing of these two or three 
forms also, by the transfer of the consonant r which had survived 
in these forms of (2) to the corresponding forms of (X), where it 
was etymologically oat of place. When this had happened, the two 
paradigms (1) and (2) may well have been identical with the 
Coptic Circumstantial and Second Present, respectively. But I 
must repeat that I do not see how this conclusion can he proved 
or disproved. 

III. The Verbal In -fix -re- of the 2nd Person Feminine Singular 

There exists in all Coptic dialects a verbal infix -r- or -re- 
(F - 1 - or -iff-) whose function is to mark the second person 
feminine singular as subject. 15 It is found in all dialects in the 
Second Present, the Second and Third Futures, the First and 
Second Perfects, the Imperfect, the Circumstantial, the Condi¬ 
tional, and the Negative Present of Custom; in S, B and F in the 
(affirmative) Present of Custom; in B and F in the First 
Future ; M and in F alone in the First Present. The Present of 
Custom and its negative counterpart contain the verb iry * f to do* 3 , 
and I have tried to show in the second part of this paper that the 
Second Present probably contained the same verb. In the light of 
present knowledge, the Second Present would seem to have been 
probably the most important source of our infix. The Present of 
Custom is ruled out iu A and A 2 , which show the r (of &r?) in all 
forma, and therefore ia not likely to have been a pnimpri? source 
in the Other dialects; while the Negative Present of Custom ia a 
relatively uncommon form, and will probably have played only a 
subsidiary role* Other possible sources for the infix are the Con¬ 
ditional, whose origin is totally obscure,* T and the Third Future, 

* Infixes of similar form and related origin exist for the second 
pemon plural, and for turn n subject, but no two of the three are quite alike 
in their attribution For ■implicit/* **1(0, the infix of the weond person 
feminine singular, which i* the moat widely used of the throe, 1 b alone 
discussed here, 

"Tmme. If) doubtless represents an earlier fla Clmine suggests, 

£l*m**tt 4( $r. duilcrtalr copfe, p. UQ_ TflJ. ff iWrfc^r, (10311, p. 52, 
gi*es UJnf . alone for this form, though in K ChnMOmaOtie fur d. fay. 

Dta!fkt 1 ] ™>t, p. 7, he gave Intnc- alone; I do not know whether tefste- 
wfuri in the sources, or not. 

Two different etymologies for the Conditional h*xt been offered, one 
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whose derivation no longer seems as obvious as it did before Gardiner 
published the article on the tense-formative ert^ which I have men¬ 
tioned above/ 3 The Second Future ie almost certainly a direct 
derivative of the Second Present (8 and presumably A 2 efru i- ? 
AFB afna-) and Circumstantial (efna- in all dialects). The First 
and Second Perfects, the Imperfect, the Circumstantial, the Fayumic 
First Present and First Future and the Bohairic First Future 
probably adopted the infix after it had already come to be felt as 
a sign of the second person feminine singular in the Second Present 
and the Negative Present of Custom. 


bY Spiegelbcrg, Dcm^ Cr F §4M, mud the other by SeLhe, ZftMG 79 (19251, 
m note I and IE G4 (MW), Mi either is very convincing. 

remark, which waa based originally on the phenomena observed 
by fierdinrr in M. Eg. and L. Eg., is reinforeed by two farts ol,,CoP«" 
morphology; first, tie Third Future presents only » single paradigm in 
each dialect, differing in this respect Iron the Second Future ’■' h ^ h J’ 
sente two paradigms corresponding to the Second Present "" 
scnntial, reepecticely, in those dialects IA.F.BI where tie ^ 
end Circumstantial difer morphologically from one 

single paradigm of ths Third Future corresponds to that o[ the ...... 

Present in A. but to that of the Circnm.tantinl in F and B. 
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(1) The Text 

In Syria in. 29-45, M. Yirolleaud has published a fresh 
Hebrew text from Ras Shamra. Of the tablet, which is incom¬ 
plete, he presents but one face containing a single column of text, 
and in deferring the publication of the reverse states that the sub¬ 
jects it treats are very different from those on the published face. 
The editor expresses the gist of this new epical fragment, as he 
interprets it, by the title “ La rfcrolte de KoSer contre Baal.” 

The text may be divided into three acts on both literary and 
dramatic account. Lines 1-10 present a dialogue between the divine 
hero and Kuthar; 11. 11-27 pictures in Homeric fashion the com¬ 
bat between the hero and his opponents; 11. 28 ff. constitute an 
epilogue in which, after a couplet describing the victor's triumph. 
AthtArt takes the role. 

The accompanying plate presents, in Hebrew transliteration, 
parts one and three in running form. But part two is a specimen 
of highly developed poetic, perhaps choric, art the most remark- 
a le that has yet appeared in these texts. 1 And accordingly I have 
attempted to present the at once metrical and dramatic style in 
tabular form of lines and columns. This exhibit will, T trust, 
explain itself; the lines are to be read one after the other, the 

coumni.r lines being applied to collate the parallel recurrent 
phrases.* 


in n k' artic,e . ln thU Jocejcal, 1934. 80 ff., and for parallel* 

illnnin tf * W , - l , b p (stu< ^ ied independently of these texts), the seTeral 
Manrhc ( lt:S p rtlC] Z hy Prlncipal 8Iotki - *.g. A.J8L of Oct., 1933, Journal 
° r XVTH, in both of which the writer lists 

«rher title*. i n similar rein i, the article bv Walker and Lund on 
TheLt of the Book of Haba JBL 355ff 

For ciUtiL7;^ 8 "P" 89 * similar presentation. 

Syria XII !* r ' er 'P"* 1 ***** I use the following sigilla: A — 

I^ve^in! ^ ! = Xm * 1**; D^XV. 307 ff. 

ing the fins I h / nk C0,lea ^ ue Dr - Harris for his kind aid in prepar¬ 

ing tne final copy for the plate. 
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Soutfi few remarks may be made otv this graphic fans. By the 
arrangement proposed the poem divides into two equal strophes of 
12 lines each; and the forms are almost wholly correspondcut, 
I had earlier thought of supplying in B2 the plus contained in 
B14, as a clerical omission; but I have avoided the heroic treat¬ 
ment by my attempt at interpretation. Similarly 1 have speculated 
whether C 3 should not be supplied before D 15; it must be sup¬ 
plied in thought before the following choric expression. I might 
compare the actually unsyntaotical repetition at Pa, 18:14 from 
t. 13, of the phrase “ hailstones and coals of fire,” Also there is 
unequal balancing of form between the two strophes; C 3 and 
G-10 stand sole, hut theiT quantum is made up by the parallel istic 
J19 and 23, which have no parallel in the first strophe. There is 
a similar phenomenon in the poetical passage treated by Dr. Earns 
in his article cited above. 

In respect to literary form the variations in this poem constitute 
an interesting phenomenon. Under E there is the alternation of 
subjects of the verb, with accompanying grammatical change m 
gender. Under F there is the progress of action on part of the 
berserker hero, from “smiting the shoulder" and ' ihe chest of 
his two antagonists, to his “ smashing the head ” of the one and 
« the forehead ” of the other, this along with alternation of verbal 
tense. 112 with its introductory p recall vt particle l- is a demand; 
the parallel simple impf. at L 20 is statement of fact, the result 
demanded. 

(2) The Myth 


The myth is that of the rebellion of the waters personified in 
the Sea and the River. The genius of the former is Zebul-Yam, 
Abode-of-the-Sea, of the latter Tapit-uahar, Ruler {the Biblical 
“ judge M )-of-the.River. i The Elver is the fabulous water-supply 


1 * Abode " L e. temple, etc., ia ft surrogate for the divine name as hero 
and in the Urlier t«t», ZebOl-Bial; of. Inter HEbrew muqArn * tc. 

\A Striking parallel to the River-Judge ia reflected by the legal pro- 
visions In rtm-iform law wbereby disputed case* in presented to tie 
"Eiverjrod" for decision by ordealt of. ».g, Assyrian La*,, " F f- *■ 
59 IT 24 a5 By an Interesting coincidence* the same issue ol flpwh 
whirl! the present test is published illustrates . statuette front Mori 
inseribed with the nstne of IdHSlnm. (PI. HI, with the Stutter, an and 
Akkadian equivalents for “ river.” The date ot the Mart statuettes ,s Early 
Djnutk, j, cir. 300(5 n. B, A, S.j 
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of the earth; cf. “ the River ” which “ went forth to water the 
earth ” in the Eden story (see Skinner, Genesis, 62 ff.). The myth 
is similar to that in the first of the Babylonian Seven Tablets of 
Creation, of the war waged against the gods by Tiamat and her 
associates; it is not the Biblical story of the Noachian deluge. 
Compare also the myth of the rebellious Sons of God in Gen. 6, 
and its later counterpart in Enoch, cc. 6 ff. But the present myth 
has its independence and serves to illustrate much mythological 
language of the Hebrew Bible. 

Such reminiscences are the following: Ps. 29: 3, “ The voice of 
Y. is upon the waters,” and v. 10, ** Y. took his seat on the Flood, 
and Y. sits a king forever.” Ps. 93 is a brief commentary on our 
myth: “ Established is thy throne from eld. . . . The rivers of 
Y. lift up, they lift up their voice, the rivers lift up their . . . 
[pounding?]. More than the voice of many waters, more glorious 
than the breakers of the sea, glorious in the height is Y.” Com¬ 
pare the reminiscences of such a divine conflict at Ps. 18:14 ff., 
e.g.: “thundered in heaven Y., and the Highest gave his voice. 

. . . And he sent his arrows and scattered them [no immediate 
antecedent!], and lightnings he shot [?], and confounded them. 
And were seen the channels of the waters ... at thy chiding, 
0 Y.” A similar case is found at Is. 17:12 f., where mythological 
language is inserted into the historical prospect, with sn inimi¬ 
table alliteration and syntax like instances in the Ras Shamra 
texts: 

Ah, the roar of many peoples, 
like the roar of seas they roar, 

And clash of nations like clash 
of mighty waters a-dashing. 

Nations like the clash of many waters a-clashing.— 

And He scolds it and it flees afar. 

Again the singular u it,” perhaps better “ him,” without ante¬ 
cedent. (I have followed the Hebrew text, pace the critics, whose 
classical taste is offended by the repetitions.) Further there is the 
striking literary reminiscence of the epical 1. 12 at Is. 57:20: 

OTB vo'o nrru'i... v-oa c'd c'jrann 

A similar passage of singularly alliterative character appears at 
Ps. 46: 3 f. 
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The action and the dramatis personae of the myth are at first 
sight obscure, this largely owing to the broken condition of the 
first four lines. M. Virolleaud, as his title proposes, discovers a 
contest between the highest Baal and the well known genius of 
these tablets Kuthar (also with the composite name Kuthar-and- 
Hasis, as earlier, and with a new epithet Kuthar-smdm), with 
Aleyan-Baal arrayed on the latter’s side. But the identity of the 
unnamed divine speaker in the opening lines is revealed in the 
response made to him by Kuthar in 11. 7 ff. (as I interpret): 
«I gay to thee [not “go,” with Vir.], to Zebul-Baal, I repeat to 
the Cloud-Rider: Thy enemies the Baals thou shalt smash . . . 
thou shalt take thy everlasting sovereignty.” Now Zeb&l-Baal is 
no other than Aleyan as the parallelism in A i. 14; iii. 3, proves, 
while “ Cloud-Rider” is also epithet of Aleyan, with B iii. 11, 18; 
iv. 122; D ii. 7. On the other hand the named opponents are Yam 
“Sea,” 1. 13 —Zebul-Yam, 1. 14 etc., and Nahar “ River,” 11. 13, 
20 — Ruler-of-the-River, 11. 15 etc. The former deity is also ad¬ 
dressed as *z ym, “ Mighty-One-of-the-Sea,” 1. 17. It is their 
waters which “ surge up to the throne and seat ” of Aleyan Baal, 
11. 12, 20. For another name given to this deity in the “ scolding 
of names,” 1. 19, see notes below. 4 

There arises the problem of the identity of the “ Baals ” who are 
spoken of as “ thy (Aleyan’s) enemies,” 11.8 f., and whose “ death ” 
is referred to at 11. 32, 34, 36. They can be no other than the 
deities of the deep and their associates whom Aleyan “ smashed ”; 
they are not the tvhole pantheon. Indeed in the combat Baal has 
his cortege of followers, expressed in parallel phrases, 11. 13, 21 and 
11. 15, 23 (for the terms see below). 

The third act, 11. 28 ff., with the introduction of Athtart and her 
“scolding” of Aleyan and crying “shame” on him, raises yet 
another problem. That goddess has appeared hitherto only in the 
smaller Tablets, except for a case of disputed spelling ('ttrt for 
*ttrt?). B ii. 13. Why her umbrage here is not obvious. I can 
only compare Ishtar’s dismay and rage over the flood in the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, in truly feminine passion. Athtart’s motive may 


•Virolleaud, p. 29, discussing the alleged enmity of Kuthar towards 
Baal makes the point that be is called " Son of the Sea ” at B vii. 15; but 
the interpretation is doubtful, and in any case we can hardly expect logic 
in these erratic deities. 
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probably be explained thus: Her complaint, 11. 29 f., is that the 
destruction of the Sea involves that of the Riverj it is the fate 
of the latter that outrages her. I can but suppose that the myth 
involved lies in the problem facing nature, of which Athtart as 
goddess of fertility was the peculiar patroness, if the River, i. e. 
the rivers, are suppressed equally with the Sea. Their punishment 
and restraint equally with the Sea was necessary in view of the 
destructive spates, sails, of Syria and Arabia. Their equality is 
expressed at Ps. 24:2, “ He has founded it [the earth] upon the 
seas, establishes it on the rivers.” (N. b. the variation of tense 
just as in the present poem.) Again Ps. 74:15, “ Thou hast dried 
up ever-running rivers ”; for the “ drying up ” cf. our text at 1.28. 
The indeterminate noun ** river,” whose “ channels rejoice the City 
of God” (a paradisaic expression), Ps. 46: 5, may be the River of 
our myth. To Athtart’s mind the destruction of the Baals of the 
deep might also involve the destruction of many, or all, Baals, and 
lead to the tyranny of one God. This notion may underlie the 
phrase u a day for the death of Baals,” 11. 32, 34. The Phoenician 
myths as retailed by Sanchuniathon are full of the envies and con¬ 
tentions of the deities for supremacy. 

In the following translation fragmentary vocables will be avoided 
to be discussed below in the Notes. 

(3) Translation 

... (5) To the earth will fall my despisers, and to the dust 
the braves of Ay. (6) From his mouth a word surely came forth, 
with his lips he addressed him [ ?]: “ And do thou announce 
(7) . under the throne of Zebul-of-the-Sea.” And answered Ku- 
thar-and-Hasis: “Surely I speak (8) to thee, to Zebfil-Baal, I 
repeat to the Cloud-Rider. Behold, thy enemies (9) the Baals, 
behold, thy enemies thou shalt smite, behold, shalt destroy thy foes. 

(10) Thou shalt take thy everlasting kingdom, thy rule that is for 
ages and ages.” 

(11) Kuthar-of-the-Bands [ ?] descends and scolds them by 
name [lit. their names] : “ Thy name, thou! ” 

(12) Surges, surges the surge of the Sea, the surge of the Sea 
to his throne, (13) the River to the seat of his rule. 

Advances the congregation of Baal. Like an eagle with his fist 
[fingers] (14) he smote the shoulder of ZebOl-of-the-Sea, on the 
breast (15) the Ruler-of-the-River. 
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Advances the band of the congregation of Baal. Like an eagle 
(16) with his fist he smites the shoulder of Zebiil-of-the-Sea, on 
the breast the Ruler-of(17)-the-River. “ Potentate of the Sea, let 
its_” [two jussive verbs with subjects]. 

(18) Kuthar-of-the-Bands descends and scolds them by name: 

(19) “ Thv name, thou, is Aymr, Aymr, Lord [mr]-of-the-Sea, 
Lord of the Sea.” 

(20) To his throne the River, to the seat of his rule! 

Advances (21) the congregation of Baal. Like an eagle with 
his fist he smote the skull of (22) Zebul-of-the-Sea, on the forehead 
[between the eyes] the Ruler-of-the-River. And he suppresses the 
Sea, (23) raises the earth. 

And advances the band of the congregation of Baal. (24) Like 
an eagle with his fist he smites the skull of Zebul-of-the-Sea, (25) 
on the forehead the Ruler-of-the-River. He supresses the Sea, he 

raises (26) the earth_[passage as at 1. 17, but verbs in 

indicative], 

(27) Baal collects and dries up the Sea, he dispatches the Ruler- 
of-the-River. 

(28) By name Athtart scolds him: “ Shame on Aleyan Baal, (29) 
shame on the Cloud-Rider. Like the conquest [or captivity] of 

(30) Zebul-of-the-Sea is the conquest of the Ruler-of-the-River. 

(31) Puts us to shame [ ?] Aleyan Baal and the Cloud-Rider. 

(32) A day for the death of Baals-” (34) He answers: “ A 

day for the death of_(36) Baals he slew-(38) on his 

head_ ” (4) He answered her- 

(4) Notes 

1. mtt, hy appear to represent the verbs “ to die,” “ to live.” 

2. Vassi'hm: u let me destroy them,” or “ save them the lat¬ 
ter meaning is supported by Akk. uiisi and Bibl. Aram., the former 
by Targumic slsi, and this appears more suitable to the theme. 
[But Shafel from is* should be •* usaisi’l Do we have here a (sec¬ 
ondary?) root i?’? E. A. S.] 

3. bym mnh l’abd: Vir.: “ in the sea an asylum for the wan¬ 
derer.” 

_ *amr: Vir. offers several choices, of which the verb “to 

speak ” is most likely, cf. B i. 42. 

4-5. krbm | ‘tm (with parallel unintelligible verbs): if the for- 
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mer is “ sword,” with suffix, the latter may be explained from the 
possible interpretation of * it habbarzil, 2 Ki. 6:5, as “ the iron 
head ” of the ax, here used as term of a weapon; see GB Lex. and 
Stade ad Joe. for opposite views. 

5. dlny(?): “ my despisers”; is it to be connected with zll, 
Arab, dll?; cf Ps. 10:13, of God’s despisers. 

• dm 'ay: understanding the second much disputed radical as 
d, I propose the ppl. of the Heb. root 'sm, “ to be strong.” The 
following vocable is the divine name found below in ‘aymr, the 
adversary of Baal. 

7. yXr: as in other cases of its occurrence (also in 11. 18, 26 
below), the value of the second radical is wholly obscure. Vir. 
interprets as proper name of some “ being who receives a mission.” 
But a verb is required, doubtless in the impf. For the balance of 
the phrase cf. Ps. 29:10, “ Y. sits enthroned on the Flood.” 

8. tnt: Vir. as an unknown name. But it is the verb tny, 
otherwise used in parallelism with verbs “ to speak,” e. g. B viii. 31. 

9. The triple hi: with Vir. “behold”; cf. Arab. ha’a. 

For the root smt cf. Ps. 18:41 (Hif.), with object “enemies” 
as here. 

srlk (ignored by Yir.) as fl to * iblc must have the same meaning, 
“foes,” and is identical with Heb. $ar; for the fern, abstract cf. 
'ebati, “ my enemies,” Mic. 7: 8, 10. 

10. 'lm as “ eternity ” also B iv. 42, distinct from *Imk at D ii. 
12. For “ his */m ” cf. Eccles. 12: 5, used of man. The late hymn 
in Dan. 5: 31 recalls this ancient expression of the divine eternity. 
N. b. supply of the unessential particle dt on metrical grounds. 

11. ktr smdm ynht: Yir., “K. soumet (ses) attellages,” or in 
variant form, “ K. attelle ses coursiers,” understanding smdm of 
the horses yoked to the chariot. But in comparison with smd bd 
at 1. 15 (see note there) I take the word here in sense of “bands, 
troops,” either as object to the verb; or preferably (n. b. position) 
in construct with “ K.”, thus giving him an epithet. Compare the 

in Kalamuwa inscr. 1. 15. 

yp'r etc.: ^ ir., “ il pronounce leurs noms [of the horses] (en 
disant): ‘Ton nom (&) toi, e’est YgrS, Ygrs!’” from which 
interpretation I totally dissent. I would take the verb p'r in the 
poetical Arab, sense of “ scolding,” the defiance by name and epi¬ 
thet of the opponent, as in early Arabian saj\ Then the following 
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« ^ name, thou * must be understood as exclamation or interro¬ 
gation, the name being actually pronounced at I. 19. 

12-13a. The rhetoric of the passage is evident, even if the syn¬ 
tax be obscure. The advance of the stormy waters of the Sea and 
the River against Baal is presented in fine epic style. 

13b, Yir. is puzzled over the conflict of genders between JHfcs 
here and yrtlcs at I. 15. The conflict is resolved by recognizing 
that the respective subjects must vary in gender. The first verb 
is construed with the noun hd , which must be feun, the second with 
W, which must be masc. This grammatical interpretation denies 
Vir.*s treatment of hd b*l as proper name ofa personage who runs 
to the aid of B.,” comparing the element hd in Phoen. fin. yr- f e. g. 
Bod-Ash tart. The element is indeed that Phoen. word, obscure in 
origin, used here as in the phrase “ the bd of the Sidonians (Pi¬ 
raeus inscr,, Cooke, NSI. no. 33), m the seme of “ clientele of the 
Sidonians/' The present would then be the earliest occurrence of 
this interesting word. With Vir., the verb is the Arab. rqz t Aram. 
rqd, “ to move, dance,” here used of the rhythmical surging of the 

waters. 

“ Like on eagle w : the same simile of divine action at Jer. 4S: 40. 

14 , Mm — L 26 | to the irapf- Jffffl U- 1G> 24: Vir - tte 

root must mean «to smite/' but must be Hif. of a root fm, perhaps 
aboriginal to Eeb. him. 

15, $md &d varies with 5d above, of which it is only an ampli¬ 
fication; cf- Syr. use of the root in sense of “ assembly/' etc. 

r< Between the hands»; i. e. “ on the breast 1 *; as Yir. notes, the 
same eipression is found at Zech. 13: 6. Not* below the parallel 
** between the eyes/' 

17-I8a. etc.: ns argued above T take the sentence as 

vocative. For '% d- the Akk. divine epithet ezza f and Hob. Vn£% 
epithet of God, Ps. 78:4, For the following phrase ef. the parallel 
at 1 26 The verbs are jussive here, indicative there; they are 
respectively fem, and masc. with following subjects of identical 
gender; and the pronominal suffix -h affixed to each must refer 
hare to the antecedent “ thy sea/* and below to antecedent “ the 
earth.*' Vir. translates: pour que se calment (?) ses vagues/* 
and suggests Heb. pintiel, w pinnacles, crests.*' I hazard the guess 
that pnt means “surface/* as “face," and tmn is the Akkad. 
Ilm^nnu, “ foundation/* 
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19. The obvious proper name *aymr is composite, the first ele~ 
ment having been used alone in 1. 5, Have we a foreign word* 
e* g. Aya ™ Ea the Bab* god of waters ? The second element is 
best explained as identical with the following repeated mar [yam], 
“ lord of [the sea]” (so the spelling of this word also in Fhoen* 
nu. pi\). There is evident alliterative play upon the vocables of 
the whole phrase* I confess my skepticism as to interpretation. 
Parallelism requires ym as subject, then mr as verb—but with 
what meaning? 

22. yprsft: 1 had thought of Arab, parsaha, “to extend,” but 
Vir, does better by comparison with AkJc. pttZasuhu, “ to tread 
down.” He takes it as a middle, “ elle s’dfaisse,” but the gender 
of the verb and its parallel yH, which cannot have 'ars (infra) as 
subject, requires a maac. subject, Le. Baal* The parallel is then 
to be explained from the root Ml, and as HiL, in the sense “ to 
levitate, Taise cf* Arab. ytiHifa in the latter sense* li. b. the acc. 
with the prep. I, as frequent in these texts* 

27. ykt : to be explained from Arab* root kyt r “to collect,” 
which probably is to be related to Heb. Hi, as generally under¬ 
stood at Zeph. 2:1. The same may be root of the name of the 
river Kishon, whose floods are notorious since the days of Deborah* 

if st ym ykly tpt nhr: for the first sentence Vir. translates, “ sets 
the sea in its place,” with which might be compared Ps. 104:9, 
“thou hast set a bound ” [to the waters]. But parallelism with 
the following verb, which appears at D i. 2, of the “ dispatching of 
the Serpent,” snggests the unique and rare Ueb* root nit “ to dry 
up,” cf. Is, 19:5, where again epical language (e. g. “Biver”) is 
employed* The many references to the drying up of the Bed Sea 
in Biblical poetry are generally regarded as having a mythological 
background ; see GunkeL Schapfung vnd Chaos, 90 ff. 

2B. hsm thrift: Vir. avoids translation of the first word; I 
have no doubt that it means “by name” He questions the suffix 
-m of the verb, whether as plural “them” (but no plural ante- 
cedeiM appears), or as the Akk. conjunctival d article -ma, found 
elsewhere in these texts. As “ name ” is in the sing. (vs. 11* 11,18), 
and only Aleyan is “ scolded ” we may best regard -n* as fling., 
“him” as found in Phoen. and in Heb* -emo (seeGes.-Kiiutasch* 
J7G, § 1 03, f, note). The root g'r is constantly used in 

Biblical poetry of the divine activity, e. g* Ps* 9:6: 104 ; 7 « Is. 
17:3 (cited just above)* 
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ht “shame”: cf. root bht in same construction, D ii. 11, 19; 

the roots vary as in Heb. and Aram. 

29b-30. Icsbyn (bis) : Vir. as verb. “ as we have conquered,” but 
Athtart’s implication of herself in the contest which she denounces 
is unlikely; it is preferable to assume a noun in -an. The root 
mav be understood from the Heb. “ to take captive. 

31 . y ht nn: Vir. finds a single verbal form, “is ashamed 
[Aleyan] but nn is apparently suffix, “[shames] me,” or “ us.” 
33. sir ■=* Heb. iorlr, “ enemy ” ? 

Postscript: There has come to hand, since the above article was in press, 
fasc. 2 of Syria, 1835, containing a study by M. Dussaud, pp. 196-204, upon 
the same text. 




CHAYA 

A SAN DA K. COOM ARASWAM Y 
Museum or Fixe Arts, Boston 

The word chdyd (cf. Gk. owid) is primarily “shadow” and 
secondarily * reflection ” and “ likeness.” In the Rig Veda these 
two senses are felt together; that which is in itself the manifested 
likeness or image of deity (Lat. imago dei) is also shadow in the 
sense of refuge ( sarma) or coolth ( hima ) from oppressive heat. 
In I. 73. 8 Agni is said to be associated with, or present in, the 
world “ like a shadow ” ( chdyaha visvam bhuvanam sisakfi); in 
what sense this is a laudatory expression appears in VI. 16. 38, 
* We come to thee, 0 Agni, in thy golden likeness ( hiranyasam- 
drsah), for refuge (sarma), as to shade (cJuJydm iva) from 
burning-heat ( ghrneh )”;* cf. II. 33. 6, where the favor of Rudra 
is compared to a shade as if from burning-heat (ghrniva chdydm 
... rudrasya svmnam). The thought in 1.116. 8, where the A6vina 
are lauded with the words “Ye warded off with coolth the 
scorching fire ” (himena agnim ghransam avdrayetham), is the 
same; but it must not be overlooked that agni here is not the 
manifested Agni of I. 73. 8 and VI. 16. 38, but either simply 
“ fire,” or more correctly, Agni ab intra as Ahi Budhnya, Su^a, 
the “flesh-eating, man-hurting” (kravydt . . . purusa-re$anah) 
Agni of Atharva Veda III. 21. 8-9, against whom we have the 
prayer mo aham r$am “ may I not be hurt ” in RV. X. 18. 13, the 
similar md r^dmd in I. 94. 7, and md md hinsih in Vajasaneyi 
Samhita XII. 102 and Taittiriya Saihhita III. 5. 6. This painful 
heat from which the shade or coolth is welcome shelter is not that 
of the Sun or manifested Fire, but that of the interior operation 
(fftihya vrata , I. 163. 3), where in the beginning the desirous 
( icchant, prajd-kdmya, etc.) principles are on fire to set foot on 
the broadway of life (amrtasya gdtu, etc.) and to extend their line 
(iantum tan, etc.); the painful heat is that of the antenatal 
matrix wherein these principles are “cooked” or “ripened,” as 
for example in VII. 104. 8 “ with well-cooked intellect proceeding ” 

‘Parallel* may be noted in Iniah 25 . 4 “a .hadow from the heat,” 

ibU L 32 u 2 ’ ; th f ‘ h ‘ d ° W of a great rock in * w «ry land.” and Lamentations 
4. 20, under hi* shadow we shall live.” 
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(pakena manasd carantam)/ and m VII. 103. 9, where they that 
had been glowing vessels attain to coining forth” {taptd gharmd 
asnuvale visargam ). It is in fact by means of this shade or likeness 
that the whole light world is brought forth to fee the field of experi¬ 
ence; as in V. 44, 6, where the Several Angels, the First Smii- 
ficera, “by the efficacy of the reflection in the Waters (cMyajfd 
sidkrayapsu) disposed for us the wide earth, the broad expanse, 
a great and noble manhood, and unfailing power.” 5 The use of 
cMt/S in the preceding passages might have been regarded as 
« poetic imagery " but in V, 44. 6 it is quite clear that cMya is not 
merely in a figurative sense a place of comfort, but is the form of 
deity reflected in the Waters, the manifested light in the worlds, cf, 
Gopatha Brahmana L 3, where “ Having emanated those Waters 
(fa apafi jrfjvfl), he (traAmuii, maftad yak^am of antecedent text) 
looked and saw his own reflection {chayam) in them.” 4 So lar * 


«lt is h j this anterior “ cookie " that the desiroua principle, iaelud^g 
Affni himself md other Aditjai, ure perfected and quaUfied 

UriUt) to go forth, e.g. X. 09. 4, where It is “by flt » 
that “ thev T ’ Unspecified, bat evidently tforpif? as in Br&hmava. 

XXV r 15. 4) attain divinity and aevitemity (ainrfalM.ii*). whereas those 
that are “imperfect” (dwffcrta) ^ tread not the paths of Order ” 

a «a taranti du?krtah> IX. 73. «). it may he noted that the ewknng 
or ripening fpak«o as opposed to am*} and fitness i arha**) whjeh m RV. 
Tcpresent the necessary qualification far progression, become in Buddhism, 
in an ethical connotation, the qualification* for further progress. 

»For the manifested likens as the common origin of all things cf- 
Cttwtiw J« “Who ia the image of the invieihle God . . ■ “ 

Him were created all things in Beared and Earth, etc. {imago ^ 
iHvirihffia . .. *P*° cmdita wnt univerw in well* d «i terra ♦ . . omnia 

per ipeum cl fe <?» «*«■ aanl: d ip*e «* M «M. <* ***** 
constant). The last express ion, omnia in ipto constant, exactly rend 
\ 82. C dtam arpitam yatmih vite&ni hhvean dm tatthuh, and similarly 
AV. X, 7. fosmitt c hrayanie ga n ke ca d«ii ju« ** imago de* 
inrisibUis is precisely “ chdjfQ." 

iYcks* in RV. tm SB. 6 and X. St, 13 > baa undoubted reference to 
Vanina in AV. Via 9. 26 and X. 7, 21 a like reference can he inferred; 
in the BriUupapw and Upani?ads the Yakfa is Brahman An identification 
of Varuna with Brahman prwota no difficulties The Ruddba ia also 
referred to as Yaksa, in Majjhima Nik Ay a L 3 S3, and bearing thia m 
mind, it is interesting to remark the survival of the older phraseology 
En the DivyfttfUUV, l«». p. 547, where the Buddha a " shadow » 
1dm Expressed and uttered on the eanv«» I term ***** 

to be colored in P*0 by Kudrina’* pamtera (cfnWj; 
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then, the divine chdyd is the form of deity ab extra, in act, and as 
mediate cause of the becoming of the whole world; chdyd is that 
manifested form of his, in and by which all things that had been 
merely in potentia, in the darkness and heat where they are ripened, 
are enabled to realise their existence and accomplish their ends in 
the cool light of day, that is their “ shelter ” or “ refuge ” (forma). 
It is precisely this “shelter” (forma) that is wanting in the 
beginning, “ then was neither death ( mftyu ) nor life ( amrta ), nor 
any manifestation ( praketa ) of night and day,” X. 129. 1-2.* * 
Before the manifestation of the light, when all was covered over by 
darkness, there was no revelation ( praketa ), no likeness ( chdyd ), 
no refuge (forma), no coolth ( hima ), but only the burning heat 
( ghrni , gharma, usna, dtapa) of the interior darkness. In the 
expression chdydtapau , Katha Up. III. 1 affirms the unity of these 
contrasted principles in the undivided Brahman; and this corre¬ 
sponds to RV. X. 5. 7, where “ Agni in highest heaven,” that is 
where he is one with Varupa ab intra, is satasat, the unity of being 
and non-being. 

The nature of the M likeness ” ( chdyd ) must not be misconceived. 
A priori, the desirous principles are in the bonds of Death, homeless 
in the In-finite, adrift in a landless Sea ; what they desire is to be 
released “ from the bond of Death, not from the bond of life ” 
(landhandn mjrtyor muksiya ndmrtdt, VII. 59. 2), from the 
In-finite, not the Finite ( ditim, ca rdsvdditim urufya, IV. 2. 11), 
to be taken up into the Aivin’s ships of life (I. 116. 5, I. 181. 4, 
V. 73. 4, etc.), and brought across the River to a promised land 
(II. 15. 5, III. 33, VTI. 60. 7, etc.). The promised land is a wide 
earth ( bhumi , etc.) and a support (pratiflhd) anywhere within the 
worlds, where the Sacrificer may enjoy length of days (dirgham 
dyus) or aeviternity ( amrtatva ), and great possessions (rai). But 
the freedom thus attained by the mumulcxu is not an ultimate 
release, in coming forth from death to life he is not thereby alto- 

all of which from a Vedic point of view could only have reference to the 
creation in the beginning; and thus the historicity of the supposed Buddha's 
portrait, suspect on other grounds, can be finally disposed of. For the 
notion of a strictly speaking creative art implied above, cf. Augustine, 
D« Trim. VI. 10, where the Son, the perfect Word, is spoken of as “ so 
to speak, the art of God.” 

• For iarma as desired shelter see I. 140. 12. IV. 25. 4-5, V. 2. 12. Praketa 
refers to Agni (I. 04. 5, I. 113. 1, VII. 2. 11), Vasi^ha (VII. 33. 12), or 
Indra (III. 30. 1, X. 104. 6). 
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pother freed [aHmucgate, as in Jaiminlya UpaJii?ad Brahma^a l. 
3), for there is no escape from death in the worlds; his, Hi rally a- 
gaibha'u, Agni’s, Prajapati's, likeness, the desired refuge, is both 
of life and death (ya^ya chdyd mrtyu yasya omria, X. 121- a), the 
Year both separates and unifies (Aitareva Arapyaka III- 3, 3), 
Brahmanaspati gathers together and dividea ($a sanmayah $a 
vinayah II. 34- $);* the manifested God himself is subject to 
inveterntion and rejuvenation (juptrv&n yo mvhur a yuva bhnt , IL 
4. 5, of Agni), and it is not without good reasons that KV. identifies 
Agni with Avarua, or calls them “darling friends” {X. 21, 5), 
A discussion of the deaths and resurrections of the dtvtts in RV- 
requires a separate article; in the meantime it is important to make 
it clear, in connection with X. 121. 2, that the life attained to by 
the desirous principles and by means of the manifested *“ likeness 
(chaw) is primarily a life in the worlds, a life of varying duration 
according to the individual's station in the worlds, and one which 
mav be aeviternal {as when the demh are referred to ns amrtdh), 
but even for the highest of the Angels, even for Agni, from whom 
the dei'iIA receive their aeviternity, is not an eternal (m the P™P^ 
sense of timeless) life such as belongs to the interior operation, that 
is to the Godhead as such, and to the Supreme Identity, tad ekam 
of X 129 3, Agni as mta&it in X. 5. 7, Mitra and \ arupa as seers 
Of the in-finite and finite both in V. 63. 8. As Eckhart also ex¬ 
presses it, with respect to the life of the manifested deity ^ 
« hundred years " of Brahma’s life in Pauia^C formulation) God 

cornea and goes, God passes away." 

Quite distinct from the use of ckdyd m all the passages cited 

above is the rarer, and so far as I know only Aupaui$flda, use of 
tkayd exclusively iu the primary sense of “ shadow " or darkne^, 
and as the opposite of light and manifested bemg. It is m this 
sense that Brhad Ara^yaka Up. III. &■ 14 speaks of the Person 
whose abode is in the Darkness" (tuma eva yosydyatanam ■ - - 

- With the conception of " gath.Hnp togatter '* 00** 

■'h'w e««winUa l m, l«U—I th, tgg ^r." ». * 

him sbill be gathered together all nations, and Calm.sn. 3.-8. 

.11 .... Ln Christ Jems." Sot «>■ “»*«» ) am “ . ^h'l'udll'l " 
ti<™ 22. 13, “ I am Alpha am) Omga, prior and prommate flr-t -»J *■ 
(from the Vulgate, not n i" King J.mee rereloiils and Set™ 1- -0. 

nosier drus ijpiw cflitfumfiM ett* 
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puru^am) as the u Person in the mode of shadow” (cfcnyd-mrtyah 
puru$ah), whose name is “Death” (rortywA), and alternatively of 
the " Person whose abode is in the Waters” (dpa ew yasyayaianam 
. , , purusam) os the “ Person in the Waters" {apsu pttru$ah), 
whose name is Vanin a - and contrasts these with the manifested 
assets of the Person, the " Person whose abode is in appearances ” 
(rupdrijr etn y&sysydUm&fft . . . piiru£(!tm-J who Is both the "■ Person 
in the Son” (dditye pxpn/^aK) whose name is Actuality (soijffltn), 
and “ Person in the mirror” (udarse yranifafr) whose name is Life 
(asuft.)/ or alternatively the “ Person whose abode is in the Seed ” 
(reia evayntauam , , . puru-jam) and is the w Person in the mode 
of filiation” (putra-mayak purusah) whose name is Prajapati (ift, 
IS, 15, and 1?). It may be noted that Vanina and Mrtyu are also, 
and rightly, identified in Gopatha Brahmapa L 7, and that there 
can be as little doubt of the identity of Varmta, ab intra, with 
VYtrn, as of Agni, ab intra, with Ahi Budhnya and Trita, and of 
the latter in turn with Varava (VOL 41, 6), The Person in the 
Darkness, or Person in the Waters, corresponds also to non-being 
(esaf) and to the in-finite (iiJift, L e. as Kirrti, ap&m up&sthe, 
adiler upasthe, and nirrter upd-sthe being all equivalent), to the 
silent,, resting. Brahman that is not in any likeness (amfirta, cia£da, 
Mnta, Jlaitri Op, VI. 3. 22, and 36), the Eternal 1mpartite (ofcdla, 
akala T ibr 13), to Death and Privation anterior to the assumption 
of being (as in Byhad Aranyaka Up. I. 2. 1), to the andtjnya of 
Taittirlya Up. XL 7, to Buddhist anatia, nibhdna , and in Chris¬ 
tianity to the ft Dark Ray,” 1 * * * 5 * * * Eckhart's “ sable stillness,” the 
Godhead that is “ as though it were not,” Bohme*a God that ia 
“ no thing.” To Him the Comprehensor returns, having done with 
the experience of divided things, and there “ death gets him not, 
for Death becomes his essence, of all these Angels he becomes the 
Unity” (Bphad Arapyaka Up. I. 2. 7). Having found his wav 
out through the solar gateway of the worlds (Ma-dt’dra, CMndogya 
Up. YIIL 6. (j ; arargn.vya lokasya dvdram* Aitareya Brfihmana 

1 This corresponicJItt o[ macrocosm and microcosm is reputed ip 

Kauisititki Up. TV. 2, ddiitfr vtQhat . , . adarig pratir&pali, and inverted io 

KAlht Up. VI. 5. jifllftidoffc (a [ftdfmuni, cl- also Aitareya LSrihm&lJR VIII. 

% where **yonder world” and “this world” are each the counterpart 

(ontirdpa) of the other. 

" For tie *’ Divine Dark new " or Ll Dark Ray, 11 the object of the Christian 

coBifmpratio in ealijiae, ci. Miitrt Up. V. 2, “The Darkness remains in 

Him as Rudra.” 
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TIT . 42 i cf. Pusan in KV, as trim uco ndpdS), he h no longer in the 
bondage of life-and-death, but as &5maalrm can “pass up and 
down these worlds eating what he will " (Taittiriya I p. X- 8. 5), 
for “ having become one if &A-cn;art(tJ ! t I -Jainiiiilya Up, 

Bralnnana III. 33; cf, Brhnd Aranyaka Up. V. 5. 12) he is i- That 
One” (iarf efcam, X. 129, 2) and “shapes his body as he will” 
{VII. 101, 3), “ proceeding as he will ” (X, 168, 4), aa Person no 
more allzumenschliehe (Ague a-mdnflm puruya, Chandogya Up, 
puru^uh , , . aprana hy amamh, Mundaka Up, IL 1.2) he is one 
with Agni not only in a manifested form, but as “ Who proeeedeth 
foremost, and yet abideth in His ground (flfiu agran cflruGtj. 
budhnah, HI 55. 7), CMyi, then, as shadow in the sense of 
manifested likeness of divinity is nW& temporal and aevitemal 
ref up (iarrrta); cMyd, as the sable still ness of unmanifested 
Godhead, is his last resort (parayartdFrt). 


* Cf. Pistis Sophia, “ He rhatl ha™ the power of exploring ill the recoils 
of the Inberitancta of Light, and of remaining in the region which he 
than ctooM," and John 10. 13. “ I «n the door; by Me if any man enter 
in, ho aba 11 he ^aved, and shall go in and out, find «fcaH find pasture." 

Hew and elsewhere, Christian parallels, are cited, not with a view to 
demonstrating “ influences, 1 * but to remind the student that in Vcdie 
doctrine there is nothing unique, and that the roice of tradition la erery 
where the same. 







A PURCHASE CONTRACT FROM THE TIME OF 
SAMSCULUNA 


Sautter I* Feigin 

QbIEXTAL INSTITUTE, UaTVEH&lTT OP CHICAGO 

The case tablet published here belongs to the A. W. Lane 
Museum of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. Pro 
feasor J. H. Hicks, curator of that museum, hag. permitted its 
publication. 

According to the statement furnished by the seller of the tablet, 
it comes 1 from a ruin called Abu-J amous, near Babylon, where but 
few tablets have been discovered. "' The test is a common purchase 
contract for real estate and follows the usual scheme; description 
of the boundaries of the property sold, mention of the parties, price, 
oath by the gods, witnesses, and date. However, the text has some 
peculiarities worthy of notice. 


I* The Description of the Property. In purchase contracts for 
real estate the property is described by its two sides (rfu or ui-m- 
du), by its front or first front (sag^bi or sag-bi I-Jeam) T and by its 
rear, or second front, {egir-bi or sag-bi 11-learn). In the contract 
under discussion the property is described by both of its sides and 
by its second front. It ia surrounded on three sides by the property 
of the seller. In the place where we usually have the description 
of the first front, we have here merely sag-bi, “its front” and 
nothing more. This fact indicates that there was no necessity for 
describing the front, apparently because all houses had only one 
front. The scribe follows the usual scheme of description, men¬ 
tioning the first front as well, but he docs not fill out the description 
of the front. The reason why all houses had one front might be 
that in the town in question all houses faced the street. Possibly 
the place was merely a temple, and the buildings surrounded it so 
that each one faced the temple. 

2 ; ® ath ** Gula ' Tiie most interesting feature of this 
contract is the oath. For the first time we have an oath taken by 
Uula. This fact proves that in the place where the contract was 
made namely, m that temple, Gula was the chief deity. The oath 
was therefore taken by Marduk, the god of the country, and by 
Gda, the goddess of the place. The contracting parties and the 
witnesses were probably officials in the temple of Gnla 
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Against this supposition may be argued that the seller of the 
property, ILushu-nasir, the son of Imgur-Shamash, is designated, in 
hb seal as arad <FFta-sii5ur, " a servant of Nm-ahubur/* namely, 
a priest of Niti-ahubur; one of the witnesses, Adad-qamaia, the 
son of Ibni-Adad, ia designated ns arad d Adad it *&ala, ” a servant 
of Adad and Shala/* namely, a priest of A dad and his consort, 
ShaJLa. ftfin-shubur, as well as Adad am! his wife, Shala, thus seem 
to have had chapels in the temple of Guh, together with servants 
from among their own followers to take care of their food, etc. 
The oath, however, is taken by the main deity, Gula, and not by 
guest deities, as Xin-shubur and Adad, 

Since Gula is commonly known as "the great physician" (a-zu- 
paf-lri'fu), it is probable that this place was some hind of healing 
resort where the sick of the surrounding localities were brought to 
Gnla for healing. The first witness is not a rahidnu a mayor/ 1 or 
damnu "judge/* but a paMu “anointer" some kind of official in 
the temple. Apparently the place was not very important, and the 
pasiiu was tiie highest in. rank. Gula plays an important role in 
the incantations. To her the prayers for recovery of health are 
directed. The paHsu, who is also a reciter of incantations (see 
Meissner, Ba&yfomen und Assyrian [1935], 2. Band, 64) would be 
an important official in the temple of Gula, 

3, The Persona? Atamej. Most of the personal names are the 
usual ones of the Hammurabi period. The greater part can be 
found in Ranke’s Early Babylonian Personal Names (1905), Those 
not mentioned there occur in the contracts published later. Some 
of the names deserve attention. It is interesting to note that ia 
this apparently small place two names compounded with Hammu¬ 
rabi appear* The purchaser is called ga-am-murra-bi-ri-im- [t?t f] 
"Hammurabi is the beloved of god" (line S); and one of the 
witnesses is named Ha-aiJi-mv-ra-bi-ra-ap-pa^u-nu " Hammurabi 
is their healer” (line 21), Hammurabi must have been highly 
esteemed in that place if during his life two parents gave their 
children names praising Hammurabi, Since the names compounded 
with Hofumunsbi are rare, the addition of two new names of this 
kind in one place ia certainly worthy of notice. The other names 
compounded with Hammurabi are; Ha^m-mu-ra-bi-la-nx “ Ham¬ 
murabi ia creator”; Ha~am-mu-ra~bi4u-da^ri “ May Hammurabi 
live forever ” (Kanke, op. cit. p. 86) ; Ha-am-mu-ru-bi‘ i fam$i(-&i) 
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“ Hammurabi is my sun ” (ibid. p. 187); Ha-am-mu~ra-bi~ili 
“ Hammurabi is my god ” (Scheil, Une saison de foutlier d Sippar. 
p. 123, No. 146). Cf. also Ha-am-mu~ra-bi-i-[li] (Legrain, The 
Culture of the Babylonians p. 241, No. 328:1). A couple of names 
compounded with Hammurabi which have not as yet been published 
are: Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-i-li (Yale Babylonian Collection, 8718:17) 
from the 25th year of Samsu-iluna; Ha-am-mu-ra-bi-sa-ta-ka-lim 
“Hammurabi of support” 0 (YBC, 6821:3, 5; 8767:4, 9, 15; 
7612:31) from the 6th year of Samsu-iluna. The names com¬ 
pounded with Hammurabi can be divided into three groups: 

(1) Prayers for Hammurabi: “Hammurabi shall live forever”; 

(2) Glorification of Hammurabi: “ Hammurabi is the beloved of 
the god,” “ Hammurabi is their healer,” “ Hammurabi of sup¬ 
port”; (3) Deification of Hammurabi: “ Hammurabi is my god,” 
u Hammurabi is my sun,” “ Hammurabi is creator.” 

Also the name d Adad-qar-na-a-a “ My horns are Adad ” (line 18 
and seal) seems to be new. For similar names compare Hu-i-na-ia 
“My eyes are god”; Samas-i-na-ia “My eyes are Shamash ” 
(Ranke, op. cit. pp. 104, 145). It is interesting to note that “ the 
servant of Adad and Shala ” is chosen from among Adad’s adher¬ 
ents, as we can see from the fact that both Adad-qarnaia and his 
father, Ibni-Adad, bear names compounded with Adad. 

3. The Date Formula of the 12th Year of Samsu-iluna . The 
date formula shows that the transaction is from the 12th year of 
Samsu-iluna. The time was troublesome. A decrease in the 
number of contracts is noticed. Only nine contracts from that year 
have been published: CT, IV, 49«; A. Poebel in BE , VI, Part 2, 
Nos. 38, 39; Tliureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats, No. 134; B. 
Chiera, Old Babylonian Contracts, No. 135; Hunter, Oxford Edi¬ 
tion of Cuneiform Texts, vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2, 5, 10. The Yale 
Babylonian Collection possesses twelve more tablets from this year: 
Nos. 4242, 5933, 6186, 6193, 6672, 7621, 7816, 7830, 7912, 8062, 
8413, 8447. Another purchase contract of that year is therefore 
quite welcome. 

The date formula of this text is one of the more complete ones 
known. The most complete one was published by Chiera, op. cit. 
No. 135:25-28: 


* I am indebted for this translation to Profeaaor Arnold Wither. 
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mu Sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal-e 
kur-gu-si-a an-ga-dm mu-un-da-baJ-es-am 
d-kal-mah d marduk-ka-ge 
mu-na-an-sum-ma-ia 

The present text has almost everything except the last line. Com¬ 
pare also Hunter, op. cit. No. 10, case. 

While the formula in general is clear, the phrase an-ga-dm is 
disputable. Hunter translates it “suddenly” (op. cit.), but 
apparently without any actual foundation. Thureau-Dangin, fol¬ 
lowing a vocabulary, an-ga-dm — sa-nu-um, translates it “pour la 
seconds fois ” (RA. XV. 50, note 1). Poebel regards it as related 
to the infix nga meaning “ also,” “ as well ” ( Sumerische Oram- 
matik, § 498). He disregards this word in his translation, however. 
Possibly it has a special purpose. The troublesome time of Samsu- 
iluna begins with the invasion of the Kassites, which serves as the 
date formula for the ninth year. The formula for the following 
year has the battles against the armies of Idamaraz, Iamutbalum, 
Eshnunna, Erek, and Isin. During his eleventh year Samsu-iluna 
was compelled to demolish the walls of the southern cities of Uruk 
and Ur, which deed is used as the date formula for that year. 
These internal troubles caused the foreign countries under his 
dominion to revolt against Samsu-iluna, who fought and subdued 
them “by the mighty power of Jlarduk ” in his twelfth year. 
This event is commemorated in the date formula for this year. 
That Samsu-iluna held dominion over various countries we know 
from the date formula of his first year (see M. Schorr, Urlcunden 
des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Proxessrechts [1913], p. 594). 
This revolt is expressed by this word an-ga-dm , “ also,” “ as well.” 
The translation of the formula runs as follows: “ The year (named 
after the event) Samsu-iluna, the king, all the foreign countries 
as well , which revolted against him, by the lofty power given to him 
by Marduk (he smote them)”; namely, not only did he fight 
against the cities of Babylonia mentioned in the preceding date 
formulas, but he also fought successfully against the foreign 
countries under his rule. 

The formula of the present text has one peculiarity: it has 
mu-da-bal-e instead of mu-da-bal-es. It may seem that ei is 
omitted accidentally, that the scribe intended to write e-es, as in 
BE. VI. Part 2, No. 39:28; OECT. VIII, 1:26; YBC. 8062:18. 
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For the introduction of a seemingly superfluous a in the preterit 
plural,, cf. Poebel, Slim. Gram. §§ 457, 461-63. However, another 
possibility should be taken into consideration. In some of the tests 
the phrase occurs in a relative clause: mitr-do^al^eS-fy l *which 
revolted against him” ( OECT . YIIL 1:26); and even in the 
singular mu^av^OrUUi (OECT. VIII. 5:27). Following this 
thread, it should be asked whether e in the present text, instead of 
the usual a, does not serve to express the mlative clause. Possibly 
the same form is preserved in TBC. 8413 :20. That the relative a 
can* under certain circumstances, become e is proved by Foebel, 
Sum. Gram. 1721. That the verb may appear after the collective 
fetir in the singular is to be seen from the writing mUrUn-darbal-a 
(OECT. VIII. 5: 27) and mu-da-bd (YBC. 4242: 21). 

4. The Language. The present contract is written in the usual 
contract Sumerian of the Hammurabi period; thus Ip* "from 
(line 7) is used instead of the original Jfci-fa; igi “ before n (lines 
16-21,, 23-25), instead of the older igi-se. That the center was 
Semitic is to be seen from the personal names: not a single 
Sumerian name appears in the eon tract. There are, however some 
indications that in the temple of Gula, in contrast to the other 
Semitic centers, good Sumerian was still used. Thus the scribe 
writes in-pa-de-es "they swore” (line 16), instead of the corrupt 
form ira-po-dc-mei; cf. Poebel, Sum. Gram. % 456, Also the writing 

instead of the usual in-si-in-aum " be has bought from 
him " (line 9), is characteristic of classical Sumerian, Cf. Poebel, 
d'um. Gr*m, § 502 a, b, 

5. The Text , The text is not well preserved. The clay is not 

baked and is crumbling. However, by a combination of the tablet 
and the case, we may obtain almost the whole text. When the text 
is missing on both of them, the restoration is marked with square 
brackets. While the text on the tablet and the case is the same, 
except for the omission of um in gv-nu-um-ma-ma-a (Line 14 — 16) 
on the case, the number of lines differs: The tablet has twenty- 
eight lines; the case had not less than thirty lines. This difference 
is due to the splitting of some lines into two: 8 S-9; 11 = 12-13; 

15 *■— 17-18. In the main text the case splits the lines in order to 
avoid any difficulty in reading, but in the names of the witnesses 
it crowds each name and the name of the father into one line. 
While the first three names ol the witnesses are the same on the 
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case find the tablet, the order of the other four differs: Tablet, 
names 4, 5, 6, 7 — Case, names 6, 4, 7, 5. 

The transliteration and translation follow the text of the tablet, 
which is better preserved; the deviations on the case are marked in 
the notes* * 

Lane Museum, No, 1, 15th Skebat, l£th Year of Samsu-ituna 

Contents. H ammurabi-iim-[iU ?], the son of Sin-magi!-, bought 
iy 2 {?) ears of built house from Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imgur- 
Shamash, for 6^ shekels of silver. The seller and all hia heirs 
swore never to contest the sale. Seven witnesses, the first of them 
an " anointer,” 


TYanjItiffnrfUHi 

(1) i(P)^ 1 sa[r] ^-[a] 

(2) d[a] 4 Ilu-£u-na-si-ir [du]mn Im-tgurPsamal; 

(3) [u d]a 6 Uu-Sn-na-si-ir dumu [Im-gUT- d ]Sama§ 

(4) &ag-bi 

(5) sag-bi Il-kam-ma Ihi-Ju-na-si-[ir dumu Im-gn]r- d &am&5 

(6) 6 Ilu-su-nasi-ir dumu fm-[gUT- d Samag] 

(7) ki Iiu-su-na-si4r dumu Jm-[gur d gama£ 

(8) 1 Ha-ain-mu-ra-bi-ri-im-[ili?] J dumu ^Siu-ma-gir 

(9) in-5i-Mm 

(10) §km-tiI-la-bi-66 

(11) 0 ( ?) y* gin kd-babbar * in-na-andal 

(12) u 4 -kur-& Ilu-£u-na-f i-ir 

(13) u ibila-a-ni a-na me-a-bi 

(14) e-s& gh-nu-um^mi-ma-a 

(15) mu d Marduk d Gu-la* t Sa-am-sui-lu-na lugal 

(16) in-pk-d^-es 

(17 ) Igi Gi'inil d Marduk dumu Be-H-ilu gutfa 
(13) igi d Adad-qar-D»-a-a dumu Ib-ni- d Adad 

(19) igi A-at-tn-a dnmu &a4u-m-um 

(20) 4 igi A-bil- d Samas dumu Im-gur- d Sama& 

1 The number of sara U not w«U preserved- While only one and one half 

are viKihle, there is space for 

1 On the case the following ia written on a separate line- 

* Case omit* k». 

'Case has here name from line £1. 
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(21) ' igi Ha-am-mu-ra'bi-ra-ap-pa-Su-nu 

(22) * * dumu Si-li-li 

(23) T igi Ta-ab-silli- d Maiduk dumii d 3in-ma“gir 

(24) 5 igi £i-a-ga~mil dmxm Hu-Li-tul 

(25) itu Ziz-a u* 15-kam 

(26) mu Sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal-e 
(2?) kur-gu-si-a an-ga~am 

(28) mu-da-bul-e a-kal-mah d Mar&uk- 
kisib Fla-am-mu-ra-b i-ra-ap-pa- [Su-nu] 

Seals , On the tablet: 

En-Su-ua-shii 
dumu Im-gur- d §ama3 
arad d N"in-subur( ?) 

On the case: 

d Adad-qar-na-ia 
dumu Ib-nh d Adad 
aiad d Adad 
ft d Sa-la 


Tfwulo&on 

(1) lVfc(f) snrs of built house 

(2) by the side of the house of Ilusba-nasir, the son of Imgnr- 

Shamaab, 

(3) and by the aide of the house of Uushu-nasir, the son of 

Imgur-Shamash; 

(4) its front 

{&) its second front Ilushu-nasir, the eon of Imgur-ShamBsh* 

(6) the house of Ilu9hu-nasir t the son of Imgur-Shamash* 

(7) from Ilushu-nasir, the son of Imguf-Shamash, 

(8) Hanmmrabi-Ttm-[ill?] t the son of Sin-magir* 

(9) has bought from him . 

(10) As its full price 

(11) ey 2 (?) shekels of silver he has weighed out to him, 

(12) That iu the future day Ilushu-n&sir 

* Case has here name from line 24, 

* Case has it on the preceding line. 

T Case h as here name from line 20, 

* CRtt hu here name from Hue £ 3 l 
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(13) and his heirs, whosoever, 

(14) concerning the house shall not contest, 

(15) bv the name of Mardut, Gnla, and Samsu-ilnna, the king, 

(16) they swore. 

(1?) Before Gimil-Marduk, the son of BeU-ilu, the u anointer w ; 
(18) before Adad-qarnaia, the son of Ibni-Adad; 

(ID) before 'Atta, the eon of Shalnram; 

(£0} before Abil-Shnmaah, the son of Imgur-Sharoash; 

(“21) before H ammi trabi-rappaehunu, 

(22) the son of Silili; 

(S3) before Tab-siHi-Marduk, the son of Sin-magir; 

(24) before Eu-gamil, the son of IludituL 

(25) The month Shebat, the 15th day, 

(26) the year (named after that) Samsu-iluna, the king, 

(27) the entire foreign country which likewise 

(28) has revolted against him by the lofty power of Marduk . *, 

The seal of Hammurappashmin 

Seals. Ilnshu-nasir, 

the son of Imgnr-Shamash, 
the servant of Nin-shubnr. 

Adad-qamaia, 
the son of Ibni-Adad, 
the servant of Adad 
and of Shala. 


SOME NOTES ON TEE CORPUS INSCBIPTIONUM 
CH AUDI CAR UM * * 

Albrecht GStzb 
Yaie UTfirmiTi 

The work which I am about to discuss is a first grade work. 
Though as jot meompletej it is already an indispensable source for 
everybody who tries to understand the history of the earlier part of 
the first miUenium b. c. Its importance will increase, however,, 
when the publication, so badly needed, has been continued and 
brought to a dose- It comprises the inscriptions of the Urartean 
tings who ruled in the 9th, 8th and 7 th centuries over a large and 
powerful kingdom. 1 Their historical significance rests on the fact 
that they enable us to learn something about the conditions pie- 
vailing in the northern parts of the Near Eastern world during the 
centuries iu which the Assyrian Empire arose and declined ; they 
help us to recognise that in the mountainous sector of the Near 
East there existed during these centuries an empire which counter¬ 
balanced the great Mesopotamian power and to some extent even 
competed with it for supremacy. 

To establish the details of the historical development will be a 
subject for future research, for the time being we can face only 
the philological problems presented by the voluminous material. 
But first we shall have to make further progress in deciphering the 
language which is still insufficiently known. 

The first issue of the Corpus, reviewed by the present writer in 
KUo S3 (1929) pp, 107-11, has already revived the long neglected 
studies in this field,* a fact which becomes evident from the supple- 

* Corpvi 1 n-Btriptitmurci CAalfjicflniM. la VerbindiiBg mit F. Bagel t und 
F. Schacberraeyr herauagegeben von C. F. Lrhinaun-Haupt. Testband 2- 
Liefrrtm# (nebst Supplement EUr I, und 2. Lief e rung). Pp r Lc-IlV and 
Eola. 5T-I&&. TafeSband 2. Lielerung, Plates xHli-liv. Berlin und Leipzig 
1035. Vtrlag von W alter de GruytEr &. Co, RM. BO. 

1 Ae to Lreitean history and culture Bee my briEf summary in Zulivr- 
prsehichtr dew Aifm Orient § (Handbuch dor AltertimivwiMeznehsft III. I, 
3. 3. AbBcbniit, 1 . Liefenmg) , 173-35. 

*1 enumerate here the main contributions published alter the Corpus 
started: M. von Tseretlieli, Die ueutu |ddiKheii Iiuchriften Etfnig Purdues 
von Urartu (Sitzungsboriebte dee Heidclbtrger Abad. afcr Wim, phaLMst. 
El. 1D27/2S 5); A. GOtw. ZA r \F. 5 (1920). 99-123; cf. F, LehnUnn- 
Haupt, Elio 24 UKJO), 148-63; E. Ebeliog, A/0. 8 (1*31). 22S-&; Job, 
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ment which has been added to the second issue in order to let 
readers benefit by the results obtained. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of the second issue will have a similarly stimulating 
effect. 

The former issue presented the inscriptions of the older Crartean 
kings (Nos. 1-30). It got down to Men mis, a contemporary of 
Semi rami ^ the real founder of the Urartean power* * This king left 
so many documents that the second issue bad to be devoted entirely 
to his remaining inscriptions (Nos. 31-110)* 

We owe the present form of the testa to the cooperation of the 
editor with F. Bagel and F. Schaebermeyr* It seems to hare been 
done quite carefully. There are only a few remarks which I can 
contribute. 

No* 31 L 15: fca-a-u-adi is surely a verbal form, more precisely 
a 3rd person sing, with the suffix of a plural object as indicated by 
me to Friedrich (cf* Arch, Or. 3* 269, note 2). This interpretation 
requires that an accusative in the plural precede. It is surely con¬ 
tained in tile first word of the lino ending in -Iw* It can not there¬ 
fore be interpreted as a proper name.—1.17 : Is me-si-ni pi-i cor¬ 
rectly printed? The usual spelling would be ffiMMu' pi-i.—L IS: 
Bead lRl 3/ e-li-U-i^i-aUh. £ and cf. Sayce p 502* In -alAa wo meet 
a suffix which forms adjectives derived from geographical names. 
Other instances are: KUR 5 IJusalhi M.-O. 4 C 3; KTXRQurouAaJ Ai 
M.-O. E 41; VRU Pi»nialhi E-O. A 17; Sayco 49. 17; and with a 
slight variant probably also KCK Qtdkakah M.-O. D 6, cf. Quma- 
hahaU M.-O. £ 37, Cf. Friedrich, Einfuhrung p. 63. 

No. 32 B obv, 1. 9 : Passages like M.-O. C 4 4 and 39; CWh. 112 
(pi, XXVIl) A 2* 21; 149 (plate XXXIX) rev* 1 induce me to 

MeiWuov* I/O. a {1031). 201*16, 273 9, 7 (1931). 100 6; A Friedrieb, 
Caucarieo 7 11931J. 53-SG, S (1931)* 11450; ZA, NF. a (1931). 264-88; 
Ire A IP Orirrtlrflnf 3 U fl 3U* 257*71, 4 (1032). 55*70; £inf&hrung in* 
C fflrt4uft?Ac {MTAeQ 37, 3. 1033): M. von Tseretheli, JW* 30 (1033). 
1*49; 31 (1034), 31-47; 32 (1933). £9 50, 67-93. 

3,< Sayc* T refers to Payee's serif-a of papers on Urarfean inscription!* in 
JR AS, 18&2. 377-732; 1H3S. 143; 1893. 1*39; 1894, 091-732; L&01. 943 60; 
1900.01153; 1912. 107-12; 1929.297 333. 

* Sumerian reading of ideogram-i will be preferred here—in spite of L.- 
E/h protest—because their lack of inflection makes them much more 
appropriate for this purpose. 

* 1 M*-0/ refers to Harr and Orbeii, jlrrAeolopic'fiftaa Ekspcdizia v Fan, 
(1022). The inscriptions there published are easily accessible ala* in 
Taeretheli’a treatment (8« note 2). 

1 Read there against llarr and TseretheH: e-ir-f£-da[-&*b 
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read e-tr-si-du-bi. Where the supplement [ra]-nt-si of the Corpus 
is taken from, we are not told; supplementations are not justified 
by notes in the second issue either (cf. Klio 23 p. 108).—My sup¬ 
plement has the consequence that every line known starts with a 
complete word; I suppose therefore that nothing at all is lacking 
in the beginning of the lines.—Rev. 1. 14/15. In my opinion ar-hi 
and ii-ru-li-a-ni are two words. It never happens—or practically 
never—that one and the same word is spread over two lines. At 
any rate, it must not be supposed that this occurs three times with 
the same word: CICh. 27. 34; 53. 14 and this passage. 

No. 33 A. 12: Read EN.NAM, Akkadian bil pihdh and compare 
M.-O. D 19; F 16; CICh. 112 B 1 (plate XXVI).'17; Nor-Bay. 4. 

No. 52 rev. 8: The restoration of the first word is very doubtful. 
I do not think that the fu-i-ni-ni of the passages quoted is of much 
help. Furthermore, the two remaining upright strokes are opposed 
to the reading su. 

No. 55 rev. 2: The pu must be between brackets because it is 
supplied. 

No. 56 1.10: There is no reason at all to join patari (1. 11) by a 
hyphen to the preceding D fjal-d\-i. As to the construction I agree 
with Friedrich, Cauca&ica 8. 115.—1. 31: Instead of the name of an 
unknown deity D Hu-li-e (cf. col. 92) I propose to read a verbal 
form ’a-Au-Ii-e, 4 although this word seems to be unknown also. In 
my opinion the context requires a verb in this place. 

No. 70 1. 6: Read of course fft-i-n*]. 

No. 80 1. 7: See below.—1.14: a-lu-se UDU RU-qu-du-li, 
perhaps iub-qu-durli; cf. 88. 6. 

Every Corpus Inscriptionum should be restricted to the mere 
presentation of facts. It should abstain from all interpretation. 
So, we can only approve the editor’s refusal to give full transla¬ 
tions; it would indeed be premature and above all opposed to the 
character of a Corpus. It was of course tempting to add several 
remarks on questions which arose in the recent literature of the 
subject. It is to be regretted that the editor has yielded to this 
temptation, the more so as his discussions are full of polemics 
against the younger generation of scholars who have worked in this 
field, particularly against M. von Tseretheli/ Joh. Friedrich • and 


*Thc Alt which »wm* to begin the line is in reality only a part of the 
first sign. The edge of the atone is somewhat mutilated. The sign is 
apparently 'a. 

r Col 59 note I, col. 62 note 1, cot. 83 note 1. 1 myself recommended 
Tseretheli’s manuscript to the Heidelberg Academy tor printing. I am 
far from identifying myself with Ta., but I must say here that just in 
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to a lesser degree, also against the present writer. These comments 
are out of place in the Corpus and cannot be regarded as felicitous. 
The overwhelming majority of them fail to refute the arguments 
attacked. 

In the following lines I wish to show this in discussing some of 
the points involved. 

I. Joh. Friedrich who deserves very well of the new branch of 
cuneiform studies doubted (ZA . NF. 6 p. 285) that “Khaldic” 
was the genuine name of the language in the inscriptions. He 
emphasized in arguing against L.-H. —and I think rightly— that 
the alleged occurrences of Khaldi or Khaldini for the people and 
of Khaldia • for their country do not exist in the texts, that only 
a god Khaldi occurs. I have myself expressed the same opinion in 
my Cultural History of Asia Minor (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, 3. Abschnitt 1. 
Lieferung) p. 175, note 5 and have, therefore, adopted the name 
* Urartean ” for the language and the kingdom in which it was 
used. Against this cautious attitude L.-H. tries once more to prove 
that the expressions D HaJdinini usmasini and D Haldinini alsuisini 
are datives in the plural and mean "to the Khaldi-gods n and 
" to the great Khaldians ” respectively (cols. 73 f.). 

Against this opinion the following details are to be emphasized: 

a.) The construction of both phrases is obviously the same as in 
[ D f7a/-]di-ni-ni ba-u-si-i-ni equaling Ass. i-na (qi-ybi-it D Hal-di-a 
u on the command of god Khaldi ” in the Topzawa bilingual stela 
(ZDMO . 58. 834 f.) 11. 17 and 15 of the two respective versions, 
and equaling Ass. ana tukvlti D Hal-di-a u with the support of 
Khaldi ” ibid. 11. 25 and 24. A similar phrase occurs also in the 
other bilingual text, the Keli§in stela (ClCh. 12 and now 12 Bis 
[cols. 132 ff.]) in 11. 20 Urar[. — 17 Ass., unfortunately mutilated 
in both versions. The reading adopted now in the supplement of 
the Corpus (coL 133 ff.) is Urart. D ^/-di-ni-n* usf-gif-ni — Ass. 

the points touched by the quoted notes I agree almost completely with 
Tseretheli. L.-H.’s censure ia unjustified. 

•Col. 148 note 1, col. 152 note 3. My opinion below. 

•As to this, L.-H., too, cites (col. 78) only examples with the determina¬ 
tive “ god.” The determinative “ country ”—so frequent in the inscrip¬ 
tions — could not be left out under any circumstances, if the word denoted 
a country. I agree with Friedrich, 1. e. 
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[ina an]-nt lei-ni ®{fal-di-e. 10 The reading of both versions is quite 
uncertain- It seems even possible to replace i ikf-gif-ni —for which 
reference can be made to CICh. 10. 12—by us-markt-ni or also 
uk-ma-ki-ni, a reading which would impart to this passage still more 
significance for our problem- At any rate, we have before us in all 
these phrases undoubtedly adverbial expressions and no datives in 
the plural. 

b.) At the base of alsuisini and u&na&ini are the words alsuise 
and ukmake. These words are not theoretically constructed; they 
actually occur in our materials. We can state with absolute cer¬ 
tainty that they are abstract nouns. For this fact I refer particu¬ 
larly to the inscription Nikolsky 10 * * 14 (— Sayce 64) restored recently 
from a new fragment published in Izvestia Akademii Nauk 1932 
p. 345 and to be further completed by the duplicate Nikolsky 13. 
Here we find the group: ul-gu-se al-su-i-ke \ar-dx-se\ 11 ar-m 
ue-ma(-a)-se pi-$u-ke ti-u-ni-se. Two of these words are known 
from bilingual texts: ulguse " life ” and pisuse "gladness, gaiety.” 
There cannot be any doubt because of the common suffix that the 
others belong to the same general class of nouns. As alsui- cer¬ 
tainly means "great” (also L.-H. col. 65), the abstract alsvike is 
clearly "greatness.” Of the same kind is CICh. 149 (pi. XXXIX). 
8 IT. 11 : a-ru-u-se e-ku[-«-ie] ik-pu-i-ke ul-gti-[u-se pi-su-M-se al - 
[ffu-i-.$e] e-ia ar-di-[i-5e] ar-a-ni u5-[ma-Je]. 

I have, therefore, little doubt that also in the Topzawa stela— 
as Tseretheli, 8BHAW . 1927/28. 5 (cf. p. 294 note 2) p. 53 has 
already pointed out correctly—in accordance with the Ass. words 
D Hal-di-a li-tu da[-na-nu ha-du]-tu id din a"* "Khaldi gave me 
power, strength and gladness” (1. 25 f.) we must read: a-ru-me-e 

U I myself proposed [»wo tej rnie mi (ZA. NT. 5 112). Tempting as 
Ebeling’s reading may be, I hare not been able to verify his ki on the 
Berlin cast. There is no Winkelhakcn at alL Furthermore, it is more 
probable that the Urar^ean word is rendered by only one Assyrian word 
Taking into consideration what is said above, the supplement [<M do]* 
ni-e-ai does not seem to be unlikely. 

‘ Nik(olsky) * refers to Materialy po Arekeoloyii Kavkasa 5 (1896). 

* l For this supplement note the passages given in the text immediately 
afterwards. supplementation of Nik. 13/14, given in col. 74, must 

be corrected. 

11 (col. 74) quotes incorrectly and in my opinion also incompletely. 

II This Xor-Bayaxet 7. 
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D £T<*Wi-t[-i«] [us-ma-]ie-e ar-di-ie pi-su~u-ie. That is to say, 
usmase is equivalent to Ass. lltu “ power.” 

It may be added that in D Hal-di-ni us-ma-H-i-e and D Hal-di-ni 
ar-ni-i-e CICh. 18. 17 (both of them datives in the singular) we 
have to recognize attributes of the god Khaldi. 

There remain the three nearly identical passages CICh. 112 (pi. 
XXVII). A 2. 16 f., M.-O. E 16 f., Nor-Bayazet 6f.: KUR 
Bi(-i)-a-i-na(-a)-u-e us-ma-a-se(-e) KUR Lu~lu-i-na(-a)-u-i (or: 
KUR KfiR **) mz-a-pa(-a)-A»(-») a-i-di 14 " in order to establish 
power for the country of the Biya’ans (but) humiliation for the 
Lulu’ans (or: the enemy’s country).” 

The conclusion from the evidence given can only be: D Haldinin\ 
usmasini means " in the power of Khaldi ” and D J}ald\n\n\ alsuisini 
"in the greatness of Khaldi.” 

II. L.-H. denies (cols. 153 f.) that D HaI-dx-na-ni, D Hal-di- 
na-v-e and, we may add, D FIal-di-na, belong grammatically together 
with D Hal-di-ni-li, all of them interpreted as nominal forms in the 
plural by Joh. Friedrich (see most recently the paradigm in 
Einfiihrung in das Urartdische p. 15). L.-H. defends his previous 
position that the suffix -no mean s "city” (cols. 76, 14 152 ff.) and 
calls it a “ Grundpfeiler der chaldischen Forschung” (col. 153). 
Although L.-H. accuses everybody who takes Friedrich’s part of 
"sinning against the spirit of the language” (col. 154), I can 
only concur with Friedrich. 1 * My reasons are the following: 

a.) The expressions 

t>HaI-di-na-ni KA, CICh. 12. 23, 29; 102. 2 f. 

*>Hal-di-na-u-e KA, CICh. 18. 16 — 58; 16. 5, 10. 

*>Hal-di-na KA, 101. 3, 4, 5, 7; 103. 2. 

*Al-di-na KA, CICh. 12. 22. 

VHal-di(-i)-ni-li KA, CICh. 11. 7 — 23 — 39; 22. 6; 56. 6; 68. 3. 

D Hal-di-ni-li KA.MES, Nor-Bay. 4. 

^Hal-di(-i)-ni-U KA-ft, CICh. 66. 4 = 9; Nik. 12. 5. 

14 For the form cf. Z.4. NF. 5 118; the meaning given for the verb is 
entirely conjectural. Cf., however, CICh. 168 (pi. XLI). 3. 

‘•The ty/oMi-t URU of CICh. 70. 6 quoted there is irrelevant to our 
problem. I can sec no proof that it is to be read otherwise than D(/al-di-» 
patari “ Khaldi-city.** 

‘•My former opinion that the Urartean plural is characterised by the 
syllable na was in spite of L.-H.'* protests (cols. 62, 76, 152 and note 3) 
only partly wrong. 
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belong without the slightest doubt to one and the same paradigm. 
They are different grammatical forms of one and the same phrase. 

b. ) The plural nature of KA “gate” or “ gates” is distinctly 
indicated in the last two of the examples listed. As to D Haldinili 
KA, it is (except in CICh. 11) guaranteed by the verbal form 
si-dt-is-tu-a-li ; see my observation referred to by Friedrich, Arch. 
Or. 3. 269, note 2. In the two occurrences in the Kelisin stela the 
Assyrian version makes certain the plural character by its Tender¬ 
ing. And with regard to the rest of the forms, Friedrich's expla¬ 
nation (Caucasica 8 p. 125 f.) that in Urartean the plural mark 
could be omitted seems to me perfectly correct. 

c. ) L.-H.'s argument that the equivalent of Ass. KA is Urartean 
susi (cols. 96 i. f 101, 148, 152), that is to say, a singular, is wrong. 
In order to prove this it would be sufficient to repeat Friedrich's 
reference to the text now published as CICh. 66. 1T Having read, 
however, L.-H.'s prejudiced note (col. 148), I prefer to take 
another way of proving his error. 

The inscription Nikolsky 14 reads in its new form, 1 * ** 1. 3: 

D Eal-di-na-ni KA bi-di-ni. 

As has long been known, a duplicate of this text exists in Nikolsky 
13. But here the passage reads: 

[ D Hal-di-na-ni xx-~\ra-a bi-di^i-ni. 19 

That is, the ideogram is here replaced by its phonetic reading. 
Although the unfortunate mutilation of the stone conceals the 
beginning of the word — probably only one syllable is lacking— one 
thing is sure: sun is not the reading of KA. We have even a 
second example for this fact, which is unfortunately mutilated once 
more: CICh. 80 1. 7 is in my opinion to be restored as: 

a-li D I}aI-di-n[a-di ix-~\ ra-di-e TAG-e. 

* T That L.-H. is able to get his identification from this very text is the 
consequence of his rendering iidiiluali by “ nachdem er wiedererbaut batte ” 
(cf. col. 80). It can be proved, however, that this rendering is wrong. 
The form in HiaJi is a simple 3rd person singular with the suffix of a 
plural object (cf. above 295). The two forms itdiJfuiti and UdiitiMli are 
therefore on the same level and perfectly parallel to each other. 

“ Irvettui Akadcmii Xauk 1932 p. 345. 

** Mettaninov, Lc. p. 348 supplies (d«i]-ra-a, I do not know on what 
evidence. 
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Here we meet the directive of the same expression for which the 
available forms have been listed above. 

III. L.-H. formerly identified the Urartean word pulusi or 
SA pulusi with the ideogram DUP.TE; he restates his reasons once 
more in cols. 60 f. He asserts that TE merely forms part of the 
ideogram, though he admits that he cannot give the explanation 
for it. I adopted myself the equation ZA. NF. 5 p. 122, but since 
then I have become more and more sceptical. I wish to set forth 
my doubts here. 

a. ) There is no reason at all to regard TE as belonging to the 
ideogram, in other words as something to be explained by Sumer- 
ologists. A Sumerian DUP.TE is entirely unknown, and to assume 
such a word in Urartean epigraphy would be a construction ad hoc. 
It is much more reasonable to see in the syllable TE a phonetic 
complement, the end of the corresponding Urartean word. 

b. ) DUP-<« and pulusi are used in phrases which for the most 
part are different from each other. In dealing with the setting up 
of the respective objects the Urarteans say : 

DUP-fe teru -: CICh. 29. 2 ff.; 88. 3 f.; M.-O. D 11, E 13; Mu5 20 
II 3, III 7. 

pulusi lcuyuri CICh. 14. 1 ff.; 15. 1 ff.; 31. 12; 33. 1 ff.; 48.1 ff.; 
52. obv. 1 ff.; 56. 1 ff.; 82. 3 ; 83. 1 ff.; 84. 1 ff: 85. 1 ff.; 89. 1 ff.; 
90. 1 ff.; 91. 1 ff. ; 92. 1 ff.; 93. 1 ff. ; 94. 1 ff. ; 95. 1 ff. ; 96. Iff.;* 1 
129 A 1. 1 ff.; 149. 1 ff.; 151. 1 ff.; Zivin.” 4; Van Angestan. 21 1 ff. 
Once pulnsi au- CICh. 168 (pi. XLI). 1 ff. 

The opposites are: 

DUP-<« pitu- CICh. 13. rev. 21; 21. 15 f.; 27. 29 f.; 32. rev. 2; 
31*. 22 f.; 34. 7; 35. 7; 38. 4; 47. 10 f.; 51. rev. 2; 87a. 10, b. 10; 
129 a 1 (pi. XXX) 16; Sayce 50. 35; Sayce 86. 32; Nik. 21. 22; 
Maku 24 . 7. pulusi suuidu- CICh. 55 rev. 3ff.; 129 (pi. XXX) 
A 1. 15. 

The only exception I know of is the sentence arlurse DUP-fe 
i-ni su-u-i-du-lis, KeliSin (■" CICh. 12 and 12 Bis). 37. 

*• Dole lady Akadrmii Sauk 88SR. 1930. B p. 207. 

■* One expect* the name ot a god. Probably the restoration is not 
entirely correct. The loss of the stone prevents any examination. 

••Doklady Akademii Souk 888R. 1931 B p. 6911. 

" McsCaninov, Kkaldfivcdenio p. 265 no. XX. 

•* Zapiski VoMtotnago Otdielmia 25 pL 1. 

5 
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e.) DUP-te is never the main subject id an inscription, the 
object commemorated; pufusf, on the contrary, almost always 111 
has this function, particularly in the cases where the word occurs 
in the first few lines of an inscription. It plays there the part 
elsewhere played by a "palace n or a sanctuary. Since an inscrip¬ 
tion, a s Ia-H. himself has stated repeatedly (ef. col. &7), never 
commemorates itself, puhtsi cannot mean st inscription/ 1 

It is also significant that in CICk. 129 (pL XXX) A 1. 15 f. 
DTTP-fc is mentioned immediately after puJim. That the two 
words are identical is impossible also for this reason. 

d.) The fwltui has a religions significance. The usual type of 
puTtisi inscription states that the king erected-—or whatever fcuyu- 
may mean =0 —this putu&i to this or that deity. Furthermore, 
pwhtsiui-Aw is in apparent parallelism to D IIaldinii KA, denoting 
a sanctuary, in VIOh. 5G. 2S), The oonneetion with religious matters 
is evident also from ClCh. 129 and 149, 

More preex&e determination had better be left lor future investi¬ 
gations, 

IV* Hittite scholars will be astonished to learn from cola, 85 if, 
that so far they have read the name of the country Arzawa errone¬ 
ously. They are told they must replace their rending Arxatm by 
A,fzctv?L It is regrettable that L.-EL did not consult anybody 
familiar with Hittite testa before printing such a statement. If he 
had done so, lie would have found out that in the Hittite syllabary 
there exists a special sign m and that also ti-t is used to express 
this succession of sounds. The name under discussion, however, is 
never spelled with tii or y-i. Hittite scholars will therefore keep to 
their former reading. 

Fully half of the I., rartean inscriptions still remain to be edited. 
!\e look forward with interest to future parts of the Corpus As 
far as known, the inscriptions of Memias* successors surpass those 
of this king in siz# as well as in historical importance. Whaf 
philology can learn from them can scarcely be overestimated. 

'* A s an additional element in CICK 31 and 82 . 

L.'U. 5 rendering by caver with writing * r depends, upon his inter¬ 
pretation of puluti, and becomes uncertain if the latter hs not accepted. 
It may be added that i-tf CICK Sd. 5 is a eon junction w when, after." The 
sieged it ' as follows " UUe NF. 5 Hi] very possibly dots act exist 





PROBLEMS OF RIVERS A XT) CAXAL3 ODER 
HAN WTJ TI {140-87 b.c.), 

M, S + Bates 

HARVABB"-Yi:NCin^[i I S BIlTUTE 

A study of the treatises on mere and canals in the Shih chi 
and the Ck'icn Han skv reveals the reign of Han Wu Ti as a 
central chapter in the milieu i a] struggle of the Chinese race against 
flood and drouth. In the narrative of the control and use of water 
appear economic items—'information on agricultural productivity 
on transportation and regional exchange* There was an evident 
concentration of imperial activities near HsLau, which required 
large quantities ol grain and wood from a distance. Indications 
of how policy was formed and administration carried on are the 
more valuable because they come naturally in the story of the 
waters: witness the conflicts of local interests, the personal advan¬ 
tage of high officers, the appeal to superstitions practices, the 
authority of the Yu tradition. The continuing peril of the Huns 
suggests a proposal defiant of geography—to change their whole 
environment and character by running the Yd low River through 
their country. 

Our texts put the effort of Wu Ti’s era in its setting of hundreds 
of vents of work with rivers and canals. In undated times a canal 
had been drawn off from the River near K*aifeug t reaching the sea 
through the Hwai valley; a great canal connected the ELwai with 
the Yangtze; the T*ai-hn region was cut by water-courses; there 
was a canalized passage from the old Yellow River course in north¬ 
west Shantung to the sea near Lsichow; canals cut the Hupeh 
plain from the left bank of the Han; the Mo wns controlled near 
Ya-chow. and the Min was managed in two courses by Ch'eng-tu. 
In about 400 u, c. the Chang-teh area of northern ETonan was 
irrigated from the Chang; and in 247 was begun the highly suc¬ 
cessful Cheng Kuo canal, carrying water from the Ching across to 
the Lo in southern Shensi fon lines recalled by modem engineer¬ 
ing) and reclaiming 40,000 eNing (ea, 1,000 sq. to.) of marshy or 
salt land. 

The Shih chi treatise, which Chavarmes has translated, covers 
Wu TVs reign to a few years after 109 B. C.; thus far the Han sAtt 
is an equivalent, with many verbal variations which do not yield 
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significant differences of content. Hero we are limited to an 
analysis of the recorded facts. 

In 132 b. C. came the great break in the River at Hn~tzfi (in 
K*ai-hsien near Ta-ming), pouring southeastward via the Hwai 
to the sea, the first reported use of this course by the main stream 
of the Yellow River. The breach was not closed, ostensibly because 
of the Grand Councillor's arguments for letting nature have her 
wav, supported by the readers of emanations] but our scribes 
recorded that the Councillor got his income from the territories 
just north of the southward break. Some twenty years later, after 
a succession of bad harvests, the Emperor elaborately undertook 
repair at llu-tzu, and turned the River into two channels along 
the old course. 

There was a veritable boom in waterways, not always welt con- 
sideted, A canal from Hsi-an to near T^ung-knan, running south 
of the Wei, was profitable both for transport and for irrigation. 
The Fen canal watering southwestern Shansi was expected to 
produce much grain within easy carriage to the capital] but the 
river changed its course* and soon the canals and fields were aban¬ 
doned to immigrants from the Yiteh of the southeast. In southern 
Shensi, improvement of the Mien (upper Han) and Pao rivers 
was undertaken, to connect with the Hsieh (Teh) and Wei by a 
hundred-li portage, there was hope of bringing the grain of the 
Han valley to the capital, of exploiting the building timber and 
bamboos along the way, and of bettering the transport from the 
middle Yangtze. But the rocky channels and irregular torrents 
were never really conquered* A canal east of the Lo (Shensi) is 
obscurely described, seemingly short and unprofitable; part of it 
was said to be built by digging a long line of deep wells, perhaps 
a confused account of an underground watercourse in the loess. 
Other enterprises are referred to as benefiting over 10,000 
(ca. 250 sq. m.) in each case ; three tip the Yellow River in the far 
west; one north and west of Hsi-an; irrigation of two communderies 
from the Hwai; a project in Shondruang, (X. central) Shantung; 
use of the Wen below T‘ai Shan. 

SsQ-ma Ch*ien concludes his treatise with an account of his 
own travel and observation on the watercourses, while the Haft 
sfctf continues the story. Further irrigation was attempted in 
southern Shensi, supplementing the Cheng Kuo project. Most. 
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successful wits the Pai canal from the Ghing to tin? Wei near Ln- 
yang (Shensi), two hundred li io length. “When the people 
secured its benefits, they made a song in these words: * Whence 
came out cultivated fields? From the gleaming reservoirs at Ku- 
k'ou. The Cheng Kuo was earlier, and then the Pai canal Grasp 
the spade to mate clouds, and break open the channel to cause rain/ 
In one shih of water from the Ching there are several tou (1/10 of 
a shih) of mud; thus there is both irrigation and fertilization, 
lengthening our ears of grain. The feeding and clothing of the 
metropolitan district, with its vast population, that tells the pro¬ 
ductiveness of these two canals. 

u At this time there was concern regarding the Hatting Nu. 

Those who pushed for glory a« d wbo &****"& ^ tP 08 ' 

sible] advantages were very numerous. A man of Ch*i, Ting Nten, 
offered a written proposal which declared: ‘The River emerges 
from the Khin Lun and passes through the central state to flow 
into the P'eng Hai. This is its geographical setting, sloping from 
the northwest plateau southward and eastward; you may observe 
the nature of the territory according to the maps. If von order the 
hydrographic engineers to level down the high places, opening a 
great river which would come forth from the plateau, traverse the 
middle of the Hu country, and flow eastward to the sea; in this 
way the land east of the passes would be perpetually freed from 
flood disasters, and the northern frontier would not suffer from 

the Hsiang Nu_The Hu robbers are a calamity, invadmg 

and plundering us, overthrowing our armies and slaughtering our 
commanders, exposing their skeletons in the wilderness. The 
Empire is forever warding off the Hsiung Nu; hut does not suffer 
from the hundred Yueh t because streams separate them and culti¬ 
vated lands divide them. * - * 

“When the proposal had been presented, the Emperor praised 
it replying as follows: "Ting Men’s plan has been thoroughly 
considered. But the Hirer indeed was directed by the great Yu. 
When sages cam- out their enterprises, they act for the benefit of 
ten thouamd generations. What is in relation with the bright 

spirits ia, we fear, difficult to alter.’ 

in„ r t he work at] Hsiianfang, the nver again broke north¬ 
ward at Kuant'so (just S. W. of K’aihsien), branching off as the 
Tnn-shih rirer, going northeastward across the Wei eommandery 
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and Ch'ing-ho, Esin-tu (Chichow), and Pteng-hai to enter the sea. 
It was broad and deep as the great rivers; so they accepted the 
course of nature and did not block it. Since the channel was 
opened, the four or five commander ies north and east of Kuan-t f ao 
have, it is true, suffered slightly at times from the waters; on the 
other hand the six coramniiderics south of Yen-chow have had no 
trouble with floods.” 

As the Han shu goes beyond Wu Ti to the Wang IIaitg era, it 
records with increased detail the accumulation of experience, and 
discussions of principle reached a discrimination that has not 
been greatly surpassed in two thousand years. In some places 
there had been built through the centuries a series of parallel 
dikes extending tens of U back from the River, and stone facings 
protected several long stretches. Officials observed that lor a long 
period all breaks had come within a certain reach of the River, 
and urged, a new channel start from there. Some officers were 
continually weighing the injuries and risks to areas north and 
south of the River, and one insisted that channels be kept open to 
both of the main mouthy dividing the dangers. Opponents of any 
particular plan could usually denounce it as " unconstitutional ” 
because it did not follow the scheme of Yu. There were specific 
reports on areas damaged, buildings destroyed, persons driven out, 
transfer of funds and grain to flooded regions, costs of repair, 
settlement of refugees. Special rewards stimulated officials to 
efficiency and economy, while oue high dignitary rebuked by the 
emperor committed suicide. 

As to policy, there was a preponderance for conformity to nature, 
with the backing of Taoist concepts if you like. Why not use the 
vast expenditures on dikes and relief to move the peasants and let 
breaks be utilized in natural places? Why should the great system 
of the Hau contend with the waters for a paltry foot of land here 
and there? The worst way is simply to bnild the dikea higher and 
higher, for that means no limit to cost and effort and danger. 
People lose half their time on dike-work; in the undrained (per¬ 
haps brackish) areas near the river people become sick, vegetation 
fails, even fish and turtles do not thrive. A compromise policy 
retains dikes, hut draws off water in canals. This practice is diffi¬ 
cult at changing levels, but the advantages of reclamation, increased 
fertility, and transportation are considerable. 
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Hthrew and *4 ram cue from Beth She mesh 

Professor Elibu Gr&nfa most recent volume, Rumefck (Hav- 
erford, 1934), continuing the reports of his excavations at Ain 
SheniSj brings interesting material, with some item* of especial 
importance, it is excellently illustrated, as usual, containing 
thirty-two plates in hall tone, three colored plates, and six maps, 
besides figures in the text, it is furnished with an Index which 
includes also the material reported in the former publications, 
Beth gkomesh (1939), and Ain Skems l (1931) and II (1933); 
a very useful feature. The volume will be reviewed by experts in 
Palestinian archaeology; it is the purpose of the present writer to 
attempt the decipherment of four brief inscriptions found at this 
site, each offering its own peculiar problem. Two of the number 
ure jar handle inscriptions of the common sort, containing names 
of men; a third jar handle presents a legend of a hitherto unknown 
type; the fourth object is a private seal brought to light iu the 
earlier (British) excavation at Beth Shemesh. 

The stamped impressions on jar bandies are sometimes mdiatinct 
or defective In the present examples we are fortunate in having 
before us drawings which may be relied upon as accurate. The two 
inscriptions published in Jiumfileh conic from Iron Age levels, and 
their script also marks them as of the best period of Hebrew 
epigraphy. In the cose of the inscription from Boom 379 (Fig. 
2 A, p. 89), the fact that two jar handles with the same impress ion 
were found (p, 67) adds to our confidence in the reading. The 
characters, as drawn, are those of the 8th or 7th century B. C. The 
reading above the usual dividing line Is «0* i below the line, tCh 

If we have here two Hebrew proper names, as is altogether prob¬ 
able they are at least unfamiliar. It is noticeable that each of the 
two ends in ahpk; hypocoristic* in «i are not very common in the 
old Hebrew known to us (though in actual use, in ordinary inter¬ 
course, they may have been much more numerous than onr texts 
give us reason to believe). As for K», it could be the abbnrm- 
tion (Zakka) of such familiar names as Zuehamh or Zakkur. The 
name on the other hand, is problematic. A theophonc name 
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containing either f!D3 (Pa. 85:3) or 7C3 (Pa. 78:7), cf. the 
.TrtDIJD of the Elephantine papyri, may be conjectured; beyond 
doubtful guesses we shall hardly come at present. 

The inscription on the jar handle found in Room 376 is e- 
scribed (p.68) as both small and crowded; it is also somewha 
defective. The characters, as copied, are of the same age as in t e 
former case. See again Fig. 2A, p. 29. Above the line the letters 
are mttt; below the line, 2»|D, with a dividing mark after the 
first letter. The first name is evidently cnJD, familiar from the 

O. T. (Menahem), and found on a seal excavated by Bliss at Tell 
el-Judeideh. The three remaining letters, BOB, make a most 
unpromising combination, the least that we could ask for is another 
G: and the question arises, whether this impression of the stamp 
can be trusted. Further study may possibly bring new light. 

The inscribed object mentioned above as found in the British 
excavations at ‘Ain Shems is a small scarab seal, published in the 

P. E.F. Annual, II (1912-1913), pp. 91 f. (with an enlarged fac¬ 
simile of the impression) and Plate LXI, 1. See also David Dir¬ 
inger, Le Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche (Firenze, 1934), pp. 206 f. 
and Plate XX, fig. 18. The reading hitherto adopted is: above 
the line, ftorff; below the line, ttnyn. The date indicated by the 
archaeological evidence is given as c. 700. The inscription has 
received no satisfactory interpretation (see Diringer). 

The Hebrew characters on the seal are roughly and clumsily 
made, and I venture to think that they have not been correctly 
read. The third letter in the first line is not aleph, but samekh. 
Diringer repeats what others have said in holding that the fonner 
letter is “ abbastanza chiara,” since it has only two transverse lines. 
But his Plate XXII, 9b, shows a samekh with only two such lines 
(read as this letter by several experts, without hesitation), and he 
includes the form in his own Table of old Hebrew characters. I 
lay no weight on the fact that Euting’s Table of Aramaic alpha¬ 
bets in Chwolson’s Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum has a speci¬ 
men exactly like the one on this seal (an example from the Egyp¬ 
tian papyri), for it seems to me a mere coincidence; but I think 
that the reading of samekh on our seal is certain. In the final 
letter in the line I can see only yodh, not hi. The short but heavy 
stroke at the bottom, running to the right, seems decisive. The 
name Hassai (cf. Zakkai) would be a regular abbreviation of 
rTHDn (1 Chr. 3:20). 
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A6 for the second line of the inscription, we may well be satisfied 
irith the reading given above. The name Ba’dvl sounds strange to 
readers of O. T. Hebrew, but it seems to be sufficiently supported 
bv the rPTJD which occurs twice in the Elephantine papyri. The 
proposal of P£re Vincent (Revue Biblique, 34 [1925], p. 440), to 
read the familiar Biblical name would be very attractive if 

the preceding characters could be made to agree; but the reading 
of beth is clear beyond question at the beginning of the second line, 
and is quite impossible at the end of the first line. 

A jar handle inscription published by Grant in his volume Beth 
Shemesh (1929), p. 213, is of unusual interest. The object was 
picked up by Grant on the untouched surface of the mound, at 
the beginning of his excavation (sec p. 18). The script is plainly 
yf later date than that of the two inscriptions discussed above, 
published in Rumeileh. There is however one character which 
geems to prohibit carrying the date down far. The kaph of 
this type, the favorite form in the older Hebrew writing, finely 
exemplified for instance in the Siloam inscription, seems to have 
disappeared from use during the two centuries of Persian rule of 
Palestine. It was foreign to every variety of Aramaic script, and 
bv the latter it eventually was crowded out. The Jewish coinage, 
>rith all its great variety of types of script, has no example of 
the form here considered, and this would seem to show that it had 
long been out of use. Regarding the progress of this displacement, 
however, we have as yet no information. 

\nother example of the later use of this form of kaph is to be 
seen in the terra cotta object (label?) excavated by Bliss in 1900 
at Tell el-Judeideh; see P. E. F., Q. St.. 32, p. 221 and Plate VII5 
Bliss, Excavations in Palestine, p. 122. The character is noticeably 
like our specimen, exactly similar in the form of the head, "here 
the line of the shaft is continued in the mtddle line of the three, 
rather than in the one at the right, as in the older form. The 
meaning of the legend. n*12=, is uncertain and so is the date, 
though it can hardly be doubted that the object belongs to the 
Persian period. The safest guess for both inscriptions would seem 
to be the fifth century, though the fourth may be possible. 

In the inscription from Beth Shemesh. the characters in the 
upper line are *3*. with the second > - the lower line 

hL Dtt* The reversing of the final letter in the first line is 
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merely for symmetry, to correspond to the same letter at the begin¬ 
ning "of the "line. This device which I remember to have seen m 
at least one other Jewish inscription is also to be found in the late 
Phoenician seal published by me in this Journal, 28 (1007), 

p. 354* „ , . 

As far as I am aware, the only attempt to interpret which has 

been made is that by Diringer, op. cit f p. 342. He is troubled by 
the reversed lamedh* cuts quite loose from it, and conjectures hi 
instead; obtaining a proper name n'33, which he admits to be a 
strange compound and does not attempt to explain. The lower line 
is supposed bv him to contain the familiar name Shallum. 

If I am not mistaken, this is a jar handle stamp of a new 
type—the type of inscription ancient enough, to be sure, inasmuch 
as it carries a good omen. It begins with a feminine imperative; 
feminine, because these jars were carried by women ; and the In¬ 
scription says, in effect, “ Good luck to her who shall handle this 
jar! ,J It reads *33% i; lay hold in peace l Ji and, since this 

verb is known to us as only Aramaic, the vocalisation is doubtless 
The interpretation seems quite certain, and the legend 

is an interesting monument of Palestinian life and language* We 
are perpetually surprised to find how- modern the ancients were. 
This bit of writing, moreover, appears to be the earliest known 
witness to the adoption of Aramaic as the popular speech in Judea, 
I hope to return to this subject elsewhere- 

Charles C. Tohhey* 

Yale UnWcnitj. 


The Conjunction of Map SOS B * <7* 

The History of the Earlier San Dynasty, written by Fan Ku 
(53-82 a. d.) and others, in chap* I, p* 18b, reads, “ In the first 
year, in the winter, the tenth month (November 14-December 12, 
207 n. c.) there was a conjunction of the five planets in (the con¬ 
stellation} tung-chingJ* 

Dr. J, K r Fotheringham of Oxford has very kindly calculated 
this conjunction. According to bis results, this conjunction cannot 
have been correctly recorded for 207 b. c., inasmuch as at that time, 
altho the planets were within about 41° of longitude of each other, 
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ft Mercury and Jupiter were on ode side of the sun, visible as 
morning stars* and Venus, Mars, and Saturn were on the other side, 
visible as evening stare.” In 206 b. c., Mora was far away from 
Jupiter. 

The date of closest approach for these planets was on May 30, 
205 B. c.j when the planetary longitudes were as follows: Mercury 
and Jupiter at 88.3 p right ascension, Saturn at 90*?% Mare at 
98.4% and Venus at 111.3°. The total range in right ascension 
was thus 23°, 

But at that time all the planets were not in the constellation 
tung-ching. The right ascensions of the stars in that constellation 
are calculated for 205 B*C. by Dr* Fotheringham as follows: p 



73.3°* and A as 77*7°* Tung eking is however stated by Chinese 
authorities to contain 33 Chinese degrees, which is about 32.5 D in 
European measurement The next constellation in the Chinese 
zodiac is A’net, whose constituent stars ranged at that date from 
95 3 D to 93.8° H* A* This constellation is said to contain 4 Chinese 
degrees (about 3.9 g in our measurement)* Hence " it is clear 
from this that the space between one asterism in the list of zodia¬ 
cal constellations and the next wa s reckoned to the preceding 
Bsterism* At least this was so with tung<Mng.” Then tung-ehmg 
extended from 62,8° to 95*3° R. A. Even so, on May 30th, Mars 
was in fctwt and Venus in the next constellation, lw. 

Dr. Fotheringham has however calculated that on May 16th, 
QfiK. * r.. when Mercury was first opposite the first star in tung- 
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the part of its author. The earliest eitant statement about this 
conjunction is found in the Shift chi, chap. XXVII* p. 40a* When 
the Han dynasty triumphed* the five planets appeared in conjunc¬ 
tion in (the constellation) tung-ching.” (Ci. 13* Cbuvannes, 
Mtmoirti de Se-ma Ts'ien, vol. III. p. 407.) Chsvannes adds a 
note that this conjunction happened in 200 b. c.* on the authority 
of Ssu-ma ChWe So yin. But the So yin gives that date, not to 
this conjunction, but to the event mentioned nest, the siege of Kao- 
tsu at Ffing-ch'cng, for the note comes after the sentence recount¬ 
ing the siege. Elsewhere the Shih cM (cl. Chavannes, ibid., vol* 
XX, pp. 3 S3, 330) gives this date for the siege* 

The date when "the Han dynasty triumphed * may he variously 
given* One answer, besides that of the 17a u History, is that the 
triumph occurred when Han Kao-tsu returned from his virtual 
banishment to Eau by Hsiang Yu and conquered the three states 
that had been set up by Hsiang Yii to succeed the state of Chhn— 
which was June 2Q6 e. e* Kao-tsu however first actually assumed 
imperial prerogatives when he did away with the Chfin dynasty's 
gods of the land and grain and substituted his own gods—which 
is dated in the History of the Earlier Han Dynasty on March 5, 
205 5. c. About the time of the conjunction in May 205 B* C., 
Kao-tsu did triumph over Hsiang Yii, in that he, together with 
his allies, entered P f eug-eh f eng, Hsiang Yus capital, hut he was 
severely defeated immediately afterwards* Perhaps this conjunc¬ 
tion actually helped him to keep up his courage after that defeat, 
for the History tells that he was not cast down by that annihilating 
defeat, from which he barely escaped with his own life, and after 
which his allies all left him, but immediately set on foot new pro¬ 
jects to overthrow Esiang Yu* Hsiang Yii was however not killed 
until January 202 B- c., and Kao-tsu did not ascend the throne as 
emperor until February 22. 202 B. C, It was thus quite natural that 
Kao-tsu’s assumption of imperial prerogatives in March 205 b. c* 
should have been linked with the conjunction in May, and that the 
conjunction should have been said to have happened when the 
Han dynasty triumphed. 

The astrological interpretation of this conjunction also assisted 
in bringing about the statement in the History. The ancient 
Chinese allocated the various regions of the sky to various states, 
just as wag the case in the ancient Mediterranean world. Accord- 
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mg to Cheng Chung (cl 5 b,c.-83 shun-shou, which in¬ 

cludes tung-ching and fruei, wag allocated to Ch*in. Since Kao-tsu 
had possessed himself of this territory, it is natural that the con¬ 
junction should have been interpreted with reference to his dynasty. 
Ying Shaft (ca. 14Q-2G6 jl. t>.) remarks that this conjunction indi- 
eated that a new emperor of a new dynasty would conquer by his 


righteousness. 

Because of this astrological interpretation, when the esact date 
of the conjunction had been forgotten, it was natural to have put 
this conjunction at the beginning of the Han dynasty’s reign. Liu 
Hsiang (80-9 b + c.) wrote, "When the Han (dynasty) entered 
(the region of) Ch‘i D| the five planets appeared in ^junction in 
(tlie constellation) tung-ching” in the Shih cM, chap. LXX ViA, 
p. 9b {repeated in the Em History, chap. XXXII. pp 6b 7a) we 
find a further detail, "The old gentleman Kan said, MV hen the 
King of llan (Kao-tsu) entered the pas (October 20? LG.), the 
five planets appeared in conjunction in (the constellation) tung- 
rhing Tung-ching is the portion (of the heavens allocated to) 
Ch‘im Whoever reaches (that place) first should have been made 

its ting.*" . .. . t 

With the foregoing statemente before him, it is quite natural 

th»t Pan Ku should have written as he did and daied thu con¬ 
junction at the official beginning of the Han djnasty 
her 207 B. o. He evidently had no exact record of the conjunction 
except the foregoing passages and was not sorry, in h.e record, to 
glorify the dynasty under which he was writing. 

Ho web H. Dubs. 
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Les noms propres sudsimitiques. By G. Ryckmaxs (Louvain). 

3 vols.; pp. xxi 415; 134; xxiv 206. Louvain: Bureaux du 

Sluseon; 1934-35. 

The first volume of this sumptuous work received in its manu¬ 
script condition the prize of the Acadfonie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 1930; this has been expanded by the editor to the 
present three volumes, a massive opus of 800 pages. It is to be 
warmly hailed as the first long step towards booking the lexical 
contents of the South Arabian inscriptions. Withal it confines 
itself to the proper names, but this limitation is an index of the 
vast amount of material which has slowly and with arduous care 
been brought to light from the interior of ancient Arabia, amount¬ 
ing to some 7000 inscriptions, as the editor reckons. Only scanty 
lexical compendia have as yet been published. In 1917 Pilter 
published an Index of the South Arabian Proper Names contained 
in the Corpus of Semitic Inscriptions, vol. IV. Since the Glossary 
in Hommel’s Chrestomathie of Minaean texts (1893) Rossini has 
published in his Chrestomathia (1931) a most valuable Glossary, 
which goes beyond the limits of the texts in his selection. Other¬ 
wise apart from indexes of words discussed in various monographs, 
e. g. in Rhodokanakis's invaluable publications, there is no col¬ 
lection of lexical material, and the student is forced to compile his 
glossary for himself. 

“ South Arabian ” of the title is used in its philological, not 
geographical sense, and this lexicon includes not only the names of 
the Minaeans, Sabaeans and related peoples, but also those of the 
northern Lihyanite, Safaitic and Thamudene groups, as well as the 
proper names found in epigraphic Ethiopic. The editor has devoted 
careful criticism to all the texts and published studies, an arduous 
work indeed especially in view of the difficult interpretation of the 
innumerable graffiti of the northern groups. The reader should in 
the first place give his attention to the Preface of vol. I, in which 
the editor explains the disposition of his material. The arrange¬ 
ment according to a series of lexical groupings may at first seem 
complicated; as the editor remarks in his Preface, “ no classification 
is faultless ’*; but with an understanding of his method the reader 
314 
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will appreciate the value of his distinction of materials. Yob I 
contains in several chapters the fl Names of Gods, 1 b *of Perdons, 

“ of Ethnic Groups/' * £ of Places/ 1 " of Months/' with an Append!* 
of “ Ethiopic Names." The classification of human personal names 
is as follows: (1) Simple Proper Names, in two glasses, (a) Dc’ 
nominative Names, e, g, J ob, “ Father/' 1 'us&ma, im Lion, (b) Simple 
Verbal Names, which makes the largest group of all* pin 39-^17; 
(2) Theophormis Names; (3) Composite Names; and finally with 
due caution Names of Uncertain or I rj known Provenance, The 
Student should carefully note the Additions and Corrections, pp. 389- 
415, consisting largely of supplemental material that came to hand 
in the continuance of the original work. YoL IT, lU'pcrtoirrx 
alphab?fiqiz£s, contains two indexes which serve the previous 
volume; first a useful index of the roots of the dements in proper 
names which do not begin with the root in question or with the 
first radical of the root. The second is a General Alphabetic Index, 
with cross-references to the analytic lists in voL I, It is to this 
index that in case of uncertainty as to classification the reader 
should first apply. The same index also contains a full supplement 
of all citations of names, complementing the first indexes, which 
gave only exemplary citations. Yol. Ill is a General Concordance 
of South Semitic Inscriptions; it is divided under the heads of the 
several South Arabian dialects. The volume is in a word a biblio¬ 
graphical index, a most welcome supplement to the lexicon. In 
brief, it gives a means of locating the often frequent publications of 
a given text, and this by a very careful system of abbreviations. 
If for instance the reader desires to follow the subsequent treatment 
of any one of the 995 texts in the Corpus, he can obtain under its 
number the concordance of publications; and &o similarly for 
Glaser’s 175G numbers. This work is of immeasurable value, as any 
student will realise who has attempted to make his way through 
the accumulated and scattered literature. 

The lexical material is treated with scrupulous care. The root 
in classical Arabic is given, if attainable, along with the meaning 
of the vocable, which is presented in transliteration. The treatment 
often expands into a considerable note in discussion of readings 
and interpretations. It may he remarked that there remains much 
to be done on the forms and the semantics of these ancient names, 
so far antedating those of literary Arabic, and often to be compared 
rather with the older Semitic languages. For instance we have 
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frequently to do with the polarization of Semitic roots, Thus the 
name "I3JDJ7 is translated “ Amm rejects/ 7 which seems impossible 
as a proper name; this interpretation follows the Arabic root fla&iVa 
" to ignore.” The Hebrew follows this meaning in noftn 
" stranger,” but its verb in Hifil means " to recognize a parallel 
may be found in English “ to look into/ 7 which implies an initial 
ignorance. Under the list of Simple Proper Names are many which 
are abbreviations, of compounds; e. g. divine names become personal, 
as II, lint {cl Biblical Eli, and Jehu, which Akkadian and Syriac 
properly present fis Yahu) ; others are reduced to the predicate of 
the original theophorous name, e. g. Nebat (as with the name of 
Jeroboam Fs father); this may be the case with the name *tk 
et ancient/ 7 possibly reduced from a form like the Sabaean name 
*Amm-Tk "Amm is ancient/ 7 with which is to be compared not only 
"the Ancient of Days” of Daniel with same root in the Aramaic 
epithet, but also the Reis Shamra epithets for El as eternal Such 
a frequent element as ^mr {see II, pp. 6, 46) is evidently a divine 
element, and is to be explained from the Syriac dmr with its notion 
of “reverence/’ ef* "the Fear of Israel/ 7 Gen. 31: 42; the same 
root is found, in Biblical Zimri, Zimran. I note with interest the 
name listed in I, p. 265, transliterated as SabWa&rawftn, i.e. 
“ the seventeenth/ 7 which is to be explained as a date-name, compare 
my note on Bath-sheba, JQR* 24, 264 f r 

But our notice cannot extend beyond presenting the richness of 
this fine compendium, for which Semitic philology is immensely 
indebted to M. Kyckmans. It is a work that will stand alongside 
of our great Semitic lexica. And the reviewer expresses the hope 
that M. Ryckmans may proceed now to a complete lexicon of the 
South Arabian inscriptions. 

Jambs A. Montgomeb*, 

University nf ! J ennsy] ranis. 


The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyatm. By Jarl Chlaepenttee, 
Uppsala^ 1934* Pp. 66. 

This brochure reviews the life of Apollonius of Tyans, chiefly as 
recorded by Fhilostratus in his Vita Apolloim. Mr. Charpentier 
beliqveg that the diary of Damis really existed and he is inclined to 
accept the other sources of Philoatratus. He summarizes brie&y the 
chief articles dealing with the Indian travels of Apollonius and 
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points out that a knowledge of India and its customs might have 
eliminated some of the scepticism regarding the visit of Apollonius. 

But, though Mr. Charpentier emphasizes that the excavations at 
Taxila have vindicated Philostratus in his description of the city, 
it seems to me that he himself too readily assumes that other state¬ 
ments of Philostratus are merely fanciful. I hold no brief for the 
reliability of Philostratus nor even for the visit to India of Apol¬ 
lonius; but surely certain statements can not be dismissed sum¬ 
marily as untrue. In one case, at least, I believe Philostratus to be 
sustained by the facts. 

Mr. Charpentier says (p. 25), " As grapes have never been culti¬ 
vated within India proper wine was never prepared within the 
country.” On p. 60 he says again that grapes were never grown in 
India, and dismisses the notice regarding vines and wine (Ap. III. 
5) as without foundation. He is not the first, by any means, to say 
that grapes were not grown in India, but I have never seen any 
reason given for the statement. Perhaps it goes bock to Baber who 
says, in his sweeping condemnation of things Indian, that they had 
no grapes and no melons. 1 * * 4 Tod helped spread the idea: “ To 
Baber . . . India is indebted for the introduction of its melons and 
grapes. . . .* But there is plain evidence to the contrary. Hema- 
candra (1088-1172 a. d.) was obviously familiar with the grape. 
He lists it among other trees and plants in the Abhidhanacintamani 
(4. 221), and in the Trisastisalakapurusacaritra (1. 6. 409) he 
refers to Sabaris on Mt. Satrunjaya drinking madhu made from 
grapes (drdksd), the date palm ( kharjura) and the palmyra palm 
( t&la ). Surely madhu made from grapes is wine; but assuming 
that it might be only unfermented grape juice, it is clear that the 
grape was no novelty in Gujarat at least four centuries before 
Baber. It is more difficult to say whether it was growing in India 
in the time of Apollonius, but it seems not improbable. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Jain Agamas,* and the word dakkhavana 4 occurs, 
which sounds like a cultivated vineyard. 

Mr. Charpentier dismisses other things also as “ sheer fancy ” 

1 Leyden, J femoirt of Baber, p. 333. 

•Tod, Annals and Antiquitbs of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. M3. 

• Pip<Janiryukti 169 and the Sthiniiga 3. 4. 

4 AnuyogadvSra 131. According to the lexicons, Suiruta mentions the 
grape several times, and drakfdcena occurs in the HarivaAAa, but I have 
not these texts to ascertain the context. 
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too readily (p. 60).* * Surely the wild asses with one horn are 
rhinoceroses, and are not the dragons the hooded cobras and huge 
pythons, granting that much fiction is mingled with their descrip¬ 
tion ? A thousand stadia a day for a camel does not seem an im¬ 
possibility (p. 37). The Encyclopedia Brilannica (s. v. camel) 
says that the dromedary ** is celebrated for ita fleetness, carrying its 
rider when necessary 100 miles a day.” The same work (s. v. lion) 
says that within the nineteenth century the lion’s range extended 
through the northwest parts of Hindustan, so it does not seem 
“utterly doubtful” (p. 38) that lions were seen by Apollonius. 
The consumption of lion-flesh is more startling, but apparently not 
unheard of. Berwick * quotes Bruce 1 as saying that he had eaten it. 

Mr. Charpentier dismisses the stay with the “ philosophers ” as 
wholly imaginary, mainly because all the details do not apply to 
any one sect which we know. But that is hardly sufficient reason. 
Most of the description undoubtedly applies to Indian ascetics, as 
he admits. There are infinite variations of rules and customs 
among Indian ascetics today. It would be very easy to describe 
accurately a group that would be very difficult for even contempo¬ 
raries to identify. 

The author’s conclusions are that Apollonius existed, that the 
diary of Damis existed, that Book II was written by a traveler who 
went as far as the altars of Alexander but no further, and that 
Book III is mainly fanciful, based on other writings. I do not 
think such a distinction can be made between Books II and III. 

Helen M. Johnson. 

Oveola, Missouri. 


• Cf. Briggs. JAOS 51. 278. 

• The Life of .Apollonius of Tyana, translated from the Greek of 
Phflostratus, with notes and illustrations. By the Rev. Edward Berwick, 
London. 1809. 

• Presumably, Bruce’s Travel*. Berwick’s translation has many interest¬ 
ing, however uncritical, notes. He says (p. 73): “ The wandering Arabs are 
exempted from paying tribute to either Tunis or Algiers, on account of 
their being obliged by the institution of their founder to eat lion’s flesh for 
their daily food. Bruce mentions his having eaten of three different aged 
lions, of which none were tolerable.” He also quotes Buffon (presumably 

from the Hiatoire Soturelle) as saying that Indians and negroes frequently 
eat the flesh of lions, and that Indians eat the flesh of tigers. 
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The Origin and Development of Religion in Fediff Literature. By 
P, S, Desftmckh. . . , With a foreword by A, Beebif.dale 
Keith. London: Oxford Ukitkrsitt Fsess, 1933. xvi 
+ 3T8 pp. 

This Oxford doctoral dissertation whs completed about ten years 
no publication since 1924 seeme to have been used in it. It is 
thus out of date bibliographically at least; but also in other ways. 
It should not have been published without far-reaching revision. 

As a descriptive account of the religion of the Veda it is negligi¬ 
ble, and doubtless is not meant to claim much originality. Only a 
minor part is devoted to this subject: that part contains chiefly ft 
brief and conventional treatment of Bigvedic mythology (closely 
following Macdonell for the most part), plus a yet briefer and more 
perfunctory chapter on the Brahmanas; nothing on the Upanisads, 
and next to nothing on the Atharva Veda. It is, indeed, clear from 
the title that the author's interest lies elsewhere ; namely, in de¬ 
veloping his theories of the origin of Indie and Indo-European 
religion (and even of religion generally), and its relation to magic. 
In itself, the Yedic religion serves as a sort of peg on which to hang 
an extensive structure of speculation, which occupies the greater 
part of the book, 

Mr„ D. draws a sharp line between ‘ £ magic,” which is “ coercive, 
and " religion, M which is devotional and “propitiatory” (p, 20). 
These two are regarded as mutually exclusive and irreconcilable 
opposites, “fundamentally different attitudes of mind” (p- 131), 
altho sometimes it is admitted that both may have existed side 
by side “from very early times” (p. 135). Among the Indo- 
Europeans, “magic” if it existed at all (which sometimes the 
author inclines to doubt, p. 63), was very unimportant compared 
with devotional “religion.” Their migratory life “ would prevent 
them from being very superstitious or magical,” since “ magic, 
generally speaking, is the curse of a settled . , . life” (p, 63),— 
an astonishing dictum for which no evidence is offered (It is news 
to me that nomads are “ generally ” not addicted to magic). Like 
the Indo-Europeans, their descendants the Indo-Iranians and the 
Yedic Indians were devotees of true “ religion.” and had little or 
no “ magic,” Even the Atharva Yeda contains “ not truly magical 
charms” but " degenerate forms of prayer” (p. 135); and further¬ 
more, the Atharv an compositions are very late and belong only to a 
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decadent stage of Vedic religion. “ The Rigveda is the only book 
where we can find the pure Vedic religion” (p. 198). 

From this it may be guessed that Mr. D. is vigorously opposed 
to the theory that religion develops out of magic. Much that he 
says against this theory has a great deal of force. But he is so 
ardent in the cause that he comes perilously close to arguing that 
magic develops out of religion. Indeed he actually does argue that 
about Atharvan magic, as we saw. Here he certainly goes much 
too far. In fact, I think he greatly exaggerates the cleavage between 
what he calls " magic” and " religion.” Let us accept his dis¬ 
tinction between these terms (it has its convenience, tho I can 
see also some inconveniences); let us call “ coercive ” super- 
naturalistic practices and compositions “ magical,” and devotional 
ones “ religious.” That it is possible to make such a distinction, 
in the abstract, may be admitted. Yet both seem to me better 
described as different aspects of the same thing; and (what is really 
important) at any rate no psychological (or, if you like, linguistic) 
distinction is made between them in the Veda. As a matter of fact, 
primitive—and even not so primitive—man naturally tries to impose 
his will on his environment by force so far as he thinks he can, and 
resorts to propitiation of some sort or other only when he feels con¬ 
fronted by force majeure , or when he thinks that cajolery is apt to 
be easier or more effective than a domineering attitude. He deals 
thus with his fellow humans, and quite similarly with the non¬ 
human powers with which he comes in contact, and to which his 
animistic fancy assigns volitional and other anthropomorphic func¬ 
tions like his own. (See my essay on " The Religion of the Veda ” 
in Religions of the Past and Present , ed. J. A. Montgomery, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1918, especially p. 117 f.) “ Gods ” are merely “ spirits ” 
or mysterious powers too mighty to be dominated by force; that is 
their only distinction from the powers used in " magic.” There are 
many border-line cases which slip over from one class to the other 
according to shifts of human psychology; nay, even the highest 
“ gods ” may, in extreme cases, be conceived as " coercible ”: witness 
the Brahmanas, where (we may grant Mr. Deshmukh) "religion” 
has changed (“degenerated” if you like) into "magic.” Gen¬ 
erally, on the other hand, a man does not pray to his ox or his plow, 
simply because he thinks he doesn't have to, in order to control 
them. If he thinks he could profit by cajoling them instead of 
bullying them, he does so; then " magic ” changes into “ religion.” 
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Taken as a whole, neither is “ older '' than the other and neither 
« originates from ” the other. But also, the two are inextricably 
blended—rather, in the Veda at least, never at all distinguished 
psychologically ( al\ter t linguistically). They are very frequently 
combined in the same verses, both Vedic and other. 

This is disputed by Mr. D. on p. 155, where we read that except 
the word mantra , “ which in the Indian vernaculars has come to 
mean ‘incantation/ but which originally meant ‘a hymn/ there 
cannot be found in the Sanskrit language any words for ‘ magic/ 

‘ magical/ or ‘ magician/ and ‘ priest/ ‘ priestly/ or ‘ priesthood' 
which have anything common between them.” I think it can 
very easily be shown that this is the reverse of the truth. In the 
Veda it would be much more nearly true, and indeed would involve 
very little exaggeration, to say that every such word has both mean¬ 
ings ; the fact being, as I said, that to the Vedic consciousness the 
two are absolutely one. Any Sanskrit dictionary will show that 
mantra means “ magic charm ” as well as “ devotional hymn 
already in the Rigveda itself (I am sure Mr. D. cannot mean that 
this aileged “ change ” does not occur until “ the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars,” tho his statement is most unfortunate, in suggesting that 
absurdity). Exactly the same is true of brdhman, which is probably 
the favorite word of the Atharvan magicians for their own charms 
(so used about a hundred times). They constantly call themselves 
brahman, vipra, vipaJcit, kAru, etc. (references in Whitney's Word 
Index). In short, they apply all the time to themselves and their 
activities the entire vocabulary used by the Rigvedic priest-poets of 
themselves and their activities, except only technical words referring 
to the specific ritual role of the Rigvedic ( hotar) priest Mr. D. 
makes much of the fact that yatudhana and yAtuvid (“sorcerer, 
black-magician ”) are not used of priests. A curiously naive argu¬ 
ment ! These are terms of abuse. They are applied never to the 
speaker but only to those who use magic against “us.” The 
yatudhana is simply a vipra whom the speaker hates; naturally he 
is not complimented by identification with the speaker's own class. 
We, the vipras, do the same things that the yAtudhana does (the 
AV. is full of such charms—as well as of their antidotes), but of 
course only for our own righteous ends; the enemy is by definition 
wicked. 

On p. 60 it is argued that if magic had flourished in Rigvedic 
times as it did (he here admits) in Atharvan times, the RV. could 
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not have been “ kept free from any traces of ” it “ by the care and 
r unni ng of the collectors of the hymns,” so as “ to leave no trace 
of its existence whatsoever, even in that most heterogeneous of col¬ 
lections called the Rigveda.” It would be hard to crowd into a short 
passage a greater number of errors. The Rigveda as we have it 
contains plenty of u magic.” There are genuine Atharvanic charms, 
not only in Books 1 and 10 (e. g. the vermin-charm 1. 191), but 
even in the family-books (e. g. the sleep-charm 7. 55, part of which 
occurs in the AV. where it is more at home). And it is only in its 
present expanded form (containing magic) that the RV. can prop¬ 
erly be called a “ heterogeneous collection.” If we should limit our 
consideration to the original kernel, which we can roughly deter¬ 
mine as the hieratic family collections (partly included in Book 1) 
and Book 9 (minus certain late accretions to them, of course not 
clearly definable at times), then and only then could we say that it 
contained no ** magic ” in Mr. D/s sense. But it also contained 
e. g. no marriage or funeral rites (would Mr. D. then maintain that 
these, also, were cultivated little or not at all in the “ pure ” 
Rigvedic times?). The truth is that this original RV. (the only 
RV. which contained “no trace ” of M magic”), so far from being 
“ heterogeneous,” was remarkably homogeneous, and had a strictly 
limited practical purpose. It was a hymn-book of selections to be 
used by the kofar-priest at the hieratic, aristocratic, three-fire rites, 
of which the most important was the soma-cult. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, it contained only hymns addressed to the powerful gods of 
those rites. But the practisers of this cult also engaged in very 
many other “ religious ” and u magical ” rites. It was not “ care 
and cunning” that excluded them from the (original) RV., but 
the practical purposes of the thoroly ritualistic and highly 
sophisticated priestly authors. And in spite of this they were not , 
finally, excluded from the collection as it has come down to us. 

The old idea that the Rigvedic religion was a simple nature- 
worship, and that the poets were children of nature pouring forth 
the naive devotion of their hearts to the divine powers of the uni¬ 
verse, was exploded so long ago that I supposed no one now held it. 
But Mr. D. seems to come quite close to it, at least for the early 
Rigveda. See e. g. p. 138, where we read of the * crude but child¬ 
ishly simple . . . prayers addressed to the various gods ”—in IE. 
and Indo-Ir&nian times, it is true, but just below, this state of 
things “ can be proved to have prevailed ... till the *im«> 0 f the 
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Rigveda.” And indeed, what other evidence could there be for such 
a characterization of IE. and Indo-Iranian prayers? Later, to be 
sure, a growth of ritualism in the RV. is admitted, and even “ the 
whole body of hvmns ” may have been regarded as ritualistic in 
«the latter half of the Rigvedic period ” (p. 339). To me it seems 
that one who sees anything “ childishly simple ” in any composition 
of the Rigveda is manifesting considerable simplicity himself. 

I cannot take space to list the numerous errors of detail which 
mar the book. Many of them cannot be misprints; as when Boghaz- 
koi is located in Persia (twice, pp. 195, 197), or when Boehtlingk 
and Roth’s lexicon is attributed to an author named Petersberg 
(sol p. xv). 

Franklin Edgebton. 

Yale University. 


On the Iconography of the Buddha’s Nativity. By A. Foucher. 

Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 46, 1934. 

Pp. 28, with 6 plates. 

Professor Foucher’s eloquent study of the iconography of the 
Buddha nativity is unfortunately marred by a complete neglect of 
the Vedic sources of its formulae. The paper is for the most part 
a restatement of the view that the representations of the type of 
the Abhi§eka of Srl-Lak§ml as they occur in Early Buddhist art 
are actually “Buddha nativities”; the hope is expressed (p. 22) 
that I mav concur in this view. I do so only to this extent, that 
inasmuch as these representations are actually of one and the same 
maternal principle or nature that is represented in the Buddha 
legend by Mayadevi, the Buddha’s mother who dies seven days 
after his birth, they may be regarded as virtually, and possibly were 
actually regarded as, “ nativities ” in connection with the Buddha’s 
incarnation. On the other hand, it must be emphatically denied 
that the formula had not already, and long before it could have 
been thus interpreted in Buddhist circles, been anything but a 
symbol of Sri-Lak?ml. M. Foucher (p. 13) with reference to the 
elephants supported by lotuses, remarks, “it is obvious that they, 
too, are a kind of specific detail subsequently added to the older 
theme. We are thus able to observe retrospectively the old image- 
makers’ increasingly bold attempts at grafting on to the traditional 
symbol everything which could render its meaning more forcible. 
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AH this is entirely to ignore the which not oniy describes 

&n-Lak$mI in great detail us a lady of the lotus who is the mother 
ol Agni-data vedas, but actually employs the expression “ bathed 
by royal elephants with golden jars ” (gajendrair . . , en&pitA 
hemaktimbhair ) \ with reference not to the child, but to the mother. 
Needless to say that “ the khila tests . .. are by no means a modern 
product, they belong rather to the Vedio age. * , . Only a few of 
them can be assigned to a late Brahmana period. . , t The Srisukta 
is connected with the cult of Sri and Lak?m! which became promi¬ 
nent in the Yajurveda period ” (Scheftelowita, Di* Apokryphen 
des Rgi-edtff 1906, pp. 2-4). As to the notion that “no one would 
ever have dreamed of using the frail cup of a flower as a support 
for an adult human being, still less for huge elephants” (p. 13), 
it should suffice to point out that in the Itgveda (VI, 16. 13 and 
VII. 33. 1) both Agni and Vnsistha (an essential name of Agni 
as “ the best of Vasus ”) are represented as having come into 
being supported by a lotus, and that the Brahmana® understand by 
the “ lotus ” (flower or leaf) the u Earth,” that is, universal sub¬ 
stance, resting on the surface of the primordial waters, whence it 
arises in response to the manifestation of the light of the Sun. 
The lotus is then already in the Rig Veda the support of the 
"whole of life” {Agni, viAvayus), 

If ever the Srl-Latsml was understood in the sense of a Buddha 
nativity, the interpretation must have been early abandoned, for it 
is soon replaced by the standing figure of MayadevI, holding to a 
branch of a sal tree, a type that is mythologically that of the Yak^i, 
and humanly speaking that of a Sdlabhanjikd. Whereas the Sri- 
Lak^ml type is often, although not invariably, a seated one, the 
early Buddhist accounts of the nativity (Mahapadana Suttanta in 
the Digha Nikaya, and Acehariyabbhutadhammasutta in the 
Majjhjma Nikaya), which are nearly contemporary with the earliest 
extant Buddhist art, assert emphatically that it is a universal law 
( dhammaid ) that the mother of a Bodhisattva, unlike other women, 
is delivered standing ( fhitd va bodhi&atta^i bodhi&attamdtd kutchina 
pariharitvd vijdyati Atjam ettha dhammatd, IX II. 14=^ XIV. 1* 
22 i. This tradition is preserved in the later accounts, and it is 
especially noteworthy that in the Mahavastn version (LL 18. 7) it 
is related that MayadevI had come into the royal park “ to take 
part in the wfobhahjikd festival.” Iu the art of Amaravatl, the 
nativity is indicated, in connection with the Ulabhanjikd figure of 
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Mayadevi only by paduka represented on the cloth that is held by 
the Lokapalas who receive the child, while the more realistic art of 
Gandhiira shows the child actually emerging from the mother’s 
side. 1 We find in this iconography, then, two already well recog¬ 
nized stages in the manner of representation; in the latest (in 
manner, if not in date) the child is visibly represented; in the 
other, the child is unseen, although its presence is indicated by the 
footprints. We now venture to suggest that in a third and still 
earlier stage of the iconography of the nativity that the birth may 
have been indicated in a more summary manner merely by the 
standing yakfi-sdlabhanjikd figures beneath the tree, without even 
the symbolic representation of the child; in other words, that the 
Yak$I figures with trees, which are so familiar in the art of SancI, 
Bodhgaya, and Bharhut are really “ nativities,” and that no neces¬ 
sity existed for the representation of the nativity in any other way. 

The Spirit of Man in Asian Art. By Laurence Binyon. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi 
-f- 217, with 70 plates. 

Mr. Binyon’s collection of five lectures, accompanied by a large 
number of wisely selected illustrations, provides what is undoubtedly 
for the general reader the best available introduction to the inner 
life of Asiatic peoples as it has found expression in art. It is the 
work of a poet, perfect in its kind: by sheer sensibility and without 
reference to the literary sources of Asiatic aesthetic the author has 
rightly grasped the religious, if not entirely the metaphysical, 
essence of Asiatic art, and has known how to communicate this 
spirit in words that have a beauty of their own. He speaks truly 
when he refers to “ a flowering of the mind in form . . . making 
what are called aesthetic necessities appear as almost irrelevant 
externality.” “ It is rather hard for us,” he says pathetically, 
“ used to the practice of painting from nature with the eye on the 
object, to realise what intensity of contemplation preceded the 
actual throwing of the preconceived design with 6wift immediate 
strokes upon the absorbent silk or paper” (p. 92); “He (the 

* It may be remarked in this connection that in Rig Veda IV. 18. 1-2 
Indra. who Ukea birth in the same manner pirivit, already refer* to this 
as “the pathway found of old”; and that like the Buddha’s., and in fact 
for the same reasons, his mother does not survive. 
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landscape-painter) must identify himself with what he paints* be¬ 
come what he con templates, before he can express it truly ” (p. 97), 
These remarks might have been related to the European approach 
by a citation of Eckh&rt’s,To be properly expressed, a thing must 
proceed from within, moved by its form," and Dantes, “He who 
would portray a figure, if he cannot be it* cannot represent it” 
For mediaeval Christian and Asiatic art have actually a common 
level of reference and both are Languages independent of observa¬ 
tion; beauty for both is linked more closely to cognition than to 
feeling. 

Repeatedly the author deduces from an analysis of the paintings 
themselves what ie really explicit in the artist’s ascertained ways 
of operation. For example* M Neither da these artists shrink from 
the vaatnees of empty space- They discover in it their own libera¬ 
tion ” fp. 98); this might have been based upon the actual 
Sadhanas, in which we find it constantly enjoined that the Buddhas 
and BodhJsattvas (mentally evoked from a primordial concept of 
sound expressed within the heart* of. St Thomas 1 u per verbum in 
inteileetu conceptum,” said with reference to the interior operation 
of the artist) “ are to be established on the background of space ” 
(dbuiodefti), nor is this an external and dimensioned space to be 
delimited in terms of a scientific perspective, but an unconditioned 
principle of space within us. Problems of optical plausibility do 
not arise. The represented figure is the affirmation of an infinite 
negation, and this latter is the matter of ultimate significance, 
liberation being from the limited existence that belongs to any spe¬ 
cific manifestation. And this leads us to an ultimate consideration 
hardly touched upon in the volume before u$, that implied in the 
fundamental proposition of the Sutra, that <*the pic¬ 

ture is not in the colors, the principle evades the letter * Further¬ 
more, the picture that is not in the colors is not itself the picture 
of any thing t but only the indication of a principle; the function 
of the work of art is not fulfilled merely by an assimilation of our 
consciousness to its ethical refinement, but only when the form of 
our being has been enlarged in conscious identity with the imma¬ 
terial and strictly speaking non-existent principle that lies at the 
core of being and to which the image refers. When that bus been 
touched, the function of the picture has been accomplished, and this 
U what is really implied by the Zen dictum that all scripture is 
vain. It is not enough to frame the absolute in words or forms* 
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it must be directly experienced. Mr. Binyon need not fear that 
he has “ talked too much about the world of ideas in which they 
(these works of art) were born he speaks of the * unreality of 
all but thought,” but we must also remember that all this art, the 
Buddhist art in particular, whether hieratic or Zen, has ultimate 
reference to the experience of a reality beyond the unreality of 
thought itself. 

Sometimes the author seems to have personal experience of a 
characteristically Asiatic type. For example: “On a summer 
night, driving in an automobile, have you not sometimes been 
startled and thrilled by the apparition of wayside flowers and 
grasses suddenly isolated and luminous in the beams of the head¬ 
lamps? A moment ago there was darkness. . . . Can they really 
have been there in the dark, with all their intricate profusion of 
form and color? You feel as if they had been suddenly created for 
you yourself” (p. 134). Does not this correspond essentially to 
Rig Veda V. 81. 2, where the Sun as maker ( kavi , “ poet ** in the 
original sense of the Greek word as “ creator ”) sets free the varied 
likenesses, or all the beauties, of things (vi£vd rupdni prati 
muhcate)” ? 

The Chinese Dragon has always been for the author a favorite 
theme; the reader will recall The Flight of the Dragon. We think 
him right when he connects the Dragon with the Tao concept; not 
that the tao in tao t'ieh, the dragon-mask on Chinese bronzes, has 
any connection so far as the characters are concerned with Tao as 
44 Way,” but that, as he rightly remarks, the Dragon, which repre¬ 
sents in Western thought the power of evil, is from the Chinese 
point of view on the whole a beneficent power, in any case a mar¬ 
vellous and splendid power, as being the protean source of all life, 
the source alike of life and death. For the typically objectively 
oriented consciousness the power of death is evil; but there is 
another point of view according to which all that we call life is no 
more than the wandering of a prodigal son. As Chuang Tzfi ex¬ 
presses it, u How do I know that he who dreads to die is not as a 
child who has lost the way and cannot find his home?” Many 
religions, the majority perhaps, have conceived the form of deity 
ab intra in the likeness of a serpent or dragon of protean versa¬ 
tility, and only ab extra in angelic or anthropomorphic forms. As 
soon as the dualistic and existential point of view is assumed, the 
Powers of Light (Solar Hero) and Powers of Darkness (Dragon) 
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are seen in dear-cut opposition; the Son is set over against the 
■unc ann y Father. It is a special characteristic of Chinese meta¬ 
physics to have dwelt rather upon the thought of this unitary 
source or Father than upon that of a manifested and intelligible 
Son; and this, whether consciously or by unconscious necessity, is 
reflected in the persistent attachment to the dragon symbol proper 
to Chinese culture. Considerations of this sort are by no means, 
as might at first sight appear, irrelevant to the appreciation of art 
even in its aesthetic aspects. The serpent-dragon plays, for ex¬ 
ample, a no less significant part in Mayan art, and Spinden remarks 
that “ the high esthetic qualities [of Mayan art] were wasted on 
subjects that appear trivial to us"”; while as he himself realizes, 
“ When we can bring ourselves to feel the serpent symbolism of the 
Mayan artists as we feel, for instance, the conventional halo that 
crowns the ideal head of Christ, then we shall be able to recognize 
the truly emotional qualities of Mayan sculpture. . , „ The serpent 
. . . appears as a general indication of divinity.” 1 
Mr. Butyon'a references to Kajput painting are sympathetic and 
felicitous. But we think him wrong in saying that " it is mainly 
concerned with everyday life . . . the world they represent is small 
and circumscribed compared with the world of the Japanese wood- 
cuts v (pp. 193, 195)* He seems to think of the “mystic” (or 
rather metaphysical) significance of Kajput paintings as of some¬ 
thing imported into their interpretation. But whereas the UMyoye 
prints are really a pictures of the transient world,” and were under¬ 
stood by the Japanese themselves to be such, the Krishna paintings 
were never in the same sense understood to have been representa¬ 
tions of pastoral Life made merely as such; just as the Vedic 
Liturgies, pungent with the scent of cow-sheds, were never conceived 
to have been merely the lyrical expressions of primitive ranchers. It 
has been universally understood, and explicitly stated by some com¬ 
mentators, that the Krishna legend is not historical but has to do 
with the relation of the human soul to deity; and while because of 
its vulgar associations the Japanese print had no appeal for the 
connoisseur or philosopher, the Rajput painting appealed as much 
to the connoisseur, the poet, and the metaphysician and theologian 
to the countryman, so that we cannot apply the designation 
u popular ” to both kinds of art in the same sense* 


1 The C r h-illation of Mexico, 1929, pp. gg, 9& ( 08. 
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The volume is in every respect well produced. We note on p. vii 
the misprint Nizano for Nizam. The omission of any reference 
to the developments of art in south-eastern Asia, viz. in Java, 
Cambodia, and Siam, is rather surprising. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The Hindu Conception of the Deity As Culminating in Rdmdnuja . 

By Bharatax Kumarappa. London: Luzac axd Co., 1934. 

Pp. xv -J- 356. Price 12/ 6. 

This thesis, accepted by the University of London for the 
Ph. D. Degree, presents an interesting study of the Vi&istddvMta 
(«qualified Unity”) as it plausibly threads its way in search of a 
monotheistic principle of Grace through the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Paiiearatra and Pursue literature, and the 
religion of the Alvars, culminating in the teaching of Ramanuja. 
The author is to be commended for the careful and consistent 
manner in which he proceeds through this maze of literary material. 

The impression gathered is that the author conceives of an 
unbroken, literary tradition, with modifications and contributions 
along the way, for an undifferentiated deity of grace. He wisely 
avoids the controversial subject of popular forces behind this 
literary tradition and consequently does not concern himself with 
a discussion of bhakti per se. The statement that, The Gita s 
unique contribution lies in the thought that the Supreme Being of 
the Upani$ads, the all-pervading unknowable One whom the phi¬ 
losophers proclaimed has assumed the form of Kr?na, A rj una’s 
charioteer ” is a naive analysis, the result of the authors point of 
view and method of approach to the problem. This same doctrinal 
naivete is observable at other points in the book. 

It is interesting to note on page 89 the authors cautious sug¬ 
gestion that \mu was a Sun deity even before the period of the 
Brahmanas. But there can no longer be much doubt in the minds 
of scholars that Vi§im was definitely a Sun deity in the ?g Veda. 

In his discussion of Ramanuja the author is forced to consider 
the conflict of karma and grace, a subject which he avoids up to 
that point. He merely presents Ramanuja’s point of view with no 
personal suggestions on the problem, except that he does honestly 
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call attention to the conflict, and the failure of Ramanuja to cope 
adequately with a situation which he has encountered by claiming 
Reality for the world. Similarly in general the procedure ifl not bo 
much critical as expository. Consequently much of this thesis con* 
sists of quotations from translations of original sources. Less of 
this and more of personal comments and interpretations would have 
made the treatise more readable, especially for the general reader, 
to whom the author has given hie special attention in various 
explanations of rather elementary matters as well as in an index 
of subjects. 

Hobace I. POLEJtAN. 

University of PennsylviinU- 


Tht Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucim. By 
John - K. ShbyOCe:. Kew York: Tee A-nent mu Historical 
Association, Century, 1933. 398 pp. 

The anthor modestly calls hig work: “an introductory study,” 
and indeed, covering a period of two thousand yeais he could 
scarcely hope to exhaust a subject that bo vitally concerns China's 
cultural development. Yet, with this necessary reservation, he 
has done much to destroy the erroneous notion, long prevalent, 
that ever after Confucius' death official worship has been paid to 
him, or at least, that since the Han dynasty his foremost position 
in the state religion has been unchallenged and unchanged. Dr. 
Shrvock shows that a careful scrutiny of the facts does not bear 
out such views. The state worship of Confucius has undergone 
fluctuations just os Confucianism itself has had its ups and downs. 
He has grouped round his main problem such developments as 
seem to have a more direct bearing on it; it is however clear that a 
true picture of the place of “the State cult of Confucius” can 
only be obtained when we bare a history of the development of 
other official cults as well. The present book is a valuable contri¬ 
bution towards such a history. 

fn tracing the origin of the worship of Confucius, the author's 
starting-point is very sound,. He shows that worship of the 
departed spirits in ancient China was strictly limited to the direct 
descendants. For Confucius therefore to have gained a primary 
position in the official cult ig something extraordinary that 
requires explanation. 
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Dr. Shryock devotes a good deal of attention to the first mention 
of official worship of Confucius. In Sze-ma Ch'ien’s account of 
Confucius’ Life ( Shih-chi, ch. 47, Mlm. hist., V, p. 429) it is stated 
that Kao-tsu performed a t'ai-lao sacrifice to K‘ung-tziS when he 
passed through Lu. In the Ch'ien-han-shu, ch. I, this information 
is repeated and is dated in the 11th month of the last year of his 
reign, b. c. 195. Dr. Shryock therefore calls this sacrifice “well 
authenticated ” but fails to observe an important point The Pen- 
chi of the Shih-chi , with which the Ti-chi of the Honshu runs 
almost parallel, lacks that notice. Why ? It is idle to suppose that 
the text is corrupt and that the sentence has dropped out. If at 
any time there should have been reason to suspect corruption of the 
text, the scholars would certainly not have neglected the occasion 
to bring the Shih-chi into harmony with the text of the Ch'icn- 
han-shu on this important point. The fact that they have not done 
so guarantees the text as it stands. Since Sze-ma Ch ien does 
mention it towards the end of his biography of Confucius, why does 
he omit this mention in the Annals, considering the care he gener¬ 
ally takes to have Annals and Biography correspond exactly as to 
facts? Surely, if the records contained this notice, he cannot have 
omitted it because he thought the fact of little importance. There 
would indeed have been good reason to insert it. Immediately after 
the mention of Kao-tsu’s sacrifice the Ch'tin-hanshu records Kao- 
tsu’s measure with regard to the sacrifices on the tombs of extinct 
feudal families; Sze-ma Ch‘ien has the same notice. From a Con- 
fucian point of view it looks ill that Kao-tsu did take care of 
these feudal princes, including even Shih Iluang-ti, and. according 
to the reading in the Shih-chi, apparently did nothing to show 
respect for Confucius. The writer of the Ch‘ien-hanshu must have 
been glad to remedy this situation by inserting the mention of 
Kao-tsu’s sacrifice to Confucius, which, no doubt, he took from 
Confucius’ biography in the Shih-chi. In Pan Kus time it would 
not do to have the first Han Emperor show some interest in the 
worship of Confucius. 

If, however, Sze-ma Ch‘ien’s omission of this fact in the Annals 
cannot be regarded as accidental, but means that the records made 
no mention of it, it makes his reference to it in Confucius’ bio¬ 
graphy itself suspect. This suspicion is confirmed by another 
circumstance. At the end of the biography a genealogy of Con- 
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facias’ descendants is given, concluding with Kfang An-kuo, his 
son and grandson. Of Kfang An-kuo it is said that he was a 
po-shih in the service of the “ present ** emperor (Wu-ti) and 
that he died young ). We know indeed (Ch'ien-han-shv, 

ch. 88) that he perished in the sorcery affair of b. c. 91; this has 
already led Chavannes (Mlm. hist., V, p. 434) to observe that 
therefore this part of the Shih-chi must have been written between 
91 and 87, the year of Wu-ti’s death. We do not know the date of 
Kfang An-kuo’s birth; in view of the early marriages of Chinese 
it is possible that a person who is said to have died young, had 
already a grandson, although the probability may be against it. In 
the latter case the date of writing would have to be placed some 
years after 91. Without however pressing this point, we may con¬ 
cede that the text was written in 91. But even so we cannot escape 
from the difficult question as to whether Sze-ma Ch* *ien was still 
writing in that year or not. 

In a recent article in Asia Major 1 Fr. Jager has given a good 
summary of some of the views that have in modern times been 
expounded by Chinese scholars on this matter. Within the scope of 
this review it is of course impossible to treat this problem ade¬ 
quately. Suffice it to recall the fact that the statements made in 
Sze-ma Ch'ien’s so-called “ auto-biography,” tzu-hsii * ( Shih-chi 
ch. 130) are contradictory, and they have led a radical scholar like 
Ts’ in Shih 3 to assert that Sze-ma Ch‘ien ceased writing in 122; 
others like Liang yu-sheng 4 regard 104 as the final year with some 
additions down to 95, others again like Li Kfaei-hui * accept the year 
95. It will be recalled that Sze-ma Ch*ien suffered mutilation in 
98. The Ch‘ien-han-shu ch. 62 contains a letter, written by Sze- 
ma Ch‘ien to his friend Jen-an * who was one of the victims of the 
calamity of 91. Chavannes, with older Chinese scholars, after 
some hesitation, admitted it as genuine (Mem. hist I, p. XLII). 
It is however suspicious that it contains quotations from the Auto- 

*'° l - 1933, pp. 21-37, Der bensigc Stand der Schi-ki-fornchung. 

* a 

* K ln hi » 8hih-chi-fan yQan gg Jg (1910). 

* §£ 3£ ft in h “ Shifi-chUhiA-yi g, -£ |£ (1787). 

' 3* M 8? in hU 8hih*hi-*hH<h- v i in The Teing Uua Journal, IV 
(1927), pp. 1175-1215. 
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biography And appears only in the In the Shih- 

chi itself events of the year 91 or thereafter are not recorded 
except in a few instances, in passing references that look entirely 
like Later additions, I cannot follow Jiiger, when* on Wang Kuo- 
wei’s authority T he seems inclined to accept the statement about 
Li 2£tiang-li T s submission to the Esiung-nu (b. c. 90) hi? authentic. 
Cf. Jager, he. cif,, p* 31. In speaking of E*ung An-kuo’s work 
on the Shu-ching, for example, in eh. 121, Szc-raa Oilmen does not 
mention his death* 

This is very important. With practically no evidence to sup¬ 
port the view that Sze-ma ChHen wrote parts of the jSJftift-cM 
as late as Gl, our suspicions against the end of Confucius 1 biography 
are certainly not allayed. I have however no wish to infer anything 
more than the probability that the text has been tampered with. 
In any case it is important to observe that the notice about Kao- 
tsu’s sacrifice is not in the Annalistic Records hut forms part of fl 
narrative, written either by Sze-ma Ch ( ien himself or by some one 
else under the influence of the Gonfucian school. If Sze-ma Oh"ien 
himself wrote it, his enthusiasm for Confucius has made him accept 
it without verifying it from the Annuls. If he had done bo, be 
would have noticed that, in the first place, it was unlikely that 
Kao-tsu should have honoured a local worthy with such an im¬ 
portant sacrifice as that of t'ai-loo,. reserved only for the most 
solemn occasions, and in the second place the circumstances were 
such as to make the tradition even more suspect* Kao-tsu was on 
Ms way home from his expedition against Ch'ing Pu; he hod been 
wounded by a stray arrow^ as both the Shxh-chi and the Eafl-J&ti 
testify: on the way be fell ill. which illness after a lew months led 
to his death* It seems unlikely, though it may not have been im¬ 
possible, that he should have interrupted his journey under such 
circumstances* 

In Dr* ShryodPs discussion of Sze-ma Ch'ien's account, there is 
another point that deserves correct ion. He writes: “ the historian 
says that he visited the tomb and saw the clothes, lute, chariot, 
and books of Confucius. If he saw the books, it is a pity that he 
did not give a list, and It is also hard to understand why, if they 
had been always preserved in a mortuary temple, the Gan sdiolara 
had such a hard time in fixing the text/ 1 This however is charging 
Sze-ma Chlen with more than he actually says. In the narrative 
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it is stated, that the objects named were preserved in the hall that 
had been turned into a memorial temple by later generations. 
What Sze-ma Ch‘ien himself had seen y he describes in his final 
verdict on Confucius as follows : u When I went to Lu, I saw 
Chung-ni* *s mortuary temple, his chariot, his clothes and his ritual 
objects/ and I saw the scholars at fixed dates perform ceremonies 
at his house.” The books, significantly, are not mentioned. In 
the “ autobiography ” (J llm. hist., I, p. xxx, Shih-chi, ch. 130; 
also CWien-han-shu, ch. 62). Sze-ma Ch'ien states that on this 
visit to Lu * he saw the relics of Confucius ” (H «L ifi &)• 

No mention is made of “ books.” This is an important difference. 

I believe that the expression shu used in the Biography should 
not be understood as referring in a general way to Confucius* writ¬ 
ings, but that it indicates definitely the Shu-ching. It should be 
read in conjunction with the statement in ch. 121 about K'ung 
An-kuo’s Shu-ching in ancient characters, where it is said, that 
"the K‘ung family had a shang-shu in ancient characters” (^L 
RGt it is not certain when this text was " dis¬ 

covered.” The accounts of its find on the occasion of the pulling 
down of Confucius* house are contradictory; Pelliot * believes that 
it is a legend of the second half of the first century b. c. Sze-ma 
Ch'ien in any case knows nothing about it. When he visited Lu, 
after his twentieth year, the existence of the Shu was apparently 
still unknown in the K*ung family. K‘ung An-kuo, according to 
the Ch'ien-han-shu, ch. 36 presented his text to the throne “ after 
the T*ien-han period ** i. e. after b. c. 97. Sze-ma Ch‘ien knew 
him and is supposed to have questioned him on this text.* This 
would presumably have been about that same time. The word 
shu in the narrative would therefore, indicate that it was written 
after Sze-ma Ch‘ien had become acquainted with K‘ung An-kuo*s 
text. In recalling what he himself had seen, however, he omits 
all mention of shu. If one admits that later hands have tampered 
with the text, one can well understand why such an addition as the 
word shu should have been made, once the legend around the 
book was started. From a stylistic point of view it deserves atten- 

T Doubtless they were fakes! 

•Le Chou King es le Chang Chou Che Wc» (Mimoirea concermont Vaeie 
oriental, II, p. 136). 

• Ch'icn-han-ahu, ch. 88. 
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tion that the rhythm is imperfect Id its enumeration of five nouns; 
the last one looks ns if it were tagged on. Immediately before* the 
text is admittedly corrupt; either the characters ft- tzH have been 
displaced or they should be omitted altogether. Tins is additional 
proof that the reliability of this part of the text is not above 
suspicion. 

A few words should be said on the Cf ceremonies/’ In the Bio¬ 
graphy of Confucius it is stated; “From generation to generation 
the custom having been transmitted in Lm to perform sacrifices at 
fixed dates of the year at the tomb of Confucius* the scholars also 
performed the rites of the District Banquet and the Archery Bout 
at the iamb of Confuting.” Let us first consider the second half 
of the sentence. 3ze-ma Chfien, in relating what he had seen* says 
that a the scholars at fixed dates performed ceremonies at his 
(Con fuel us*) farras.” For reasons indicated above* Sxe-ma 
Chfier/s personal account should be considered as more trustworthy 
than the narrative in the Biography. In the preceding sentence in 
Biography the word “tomb” occurs twice; graphically it is almost 
exactly the same as the character for “ house/' so that contamina¬ 
tion is very easy. A simple text-correction i$ therefore obvious and 
has indeed been suggested by Yen Jo-chii f^] ^ lj|[ (1636-1704) 
in his Ssii-shu^kih-ti hsii ® ^ The character ^ 

“ tomb ” is a mistake for ^ u house.” Yen admits that the rites* 
performed by the scholars, took place in (the courts of) the house; 
this connects the statement up very naturally with the following 
one of the halls having been converted into an ancestral temple. 

Should we admit, then* that there were two centres in which 
Confucius* memory was perpetuated; one at the tomb* where his 
descendants sacrificed and another in the hall of wliat was supposed 
to be his house* where the scholars met for their ceremonies? It is 
possible; yet the text* it seems to me* suggests something else. Yen 
wishes to make the correction of “ tomb " into “ house ” only once. 
This is arbitrary. To read ‘‘tomb” in the first half and L4 house ” 
in the second half of the sentence would create a very forced anti¬ 
thesis. The sentence is closely knit together by means of ffi erh 
and yi " also." Obviously tbe two clauses emphasize that two 
different groups performed certain ceremonies at the same place. 

" « Cl Liang Ya-aheng ^ ^ ft* Shih chi^cSih iti £ fg & <*, 26. 

p. 29. 
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If we accept corruption of “ house ” into “ tomb ” we must accept it 
for the entire sentence and therefore make the correction twice. 
Ku Yen-wu (ifi jfc 3$ 1613-1682) has in fact already suggested." 
that the sacrifices also took place in the house and he thought that 
Sze-ma Ch‘ien had probably misunderstood the situation. It did 
not occur to him to make the text-correction and his suggestion 
has not been accepted by other text-critical scholars. Yet on purely 
philological grounds I incline very much to this interpretation. 

I want to add one more suggestion. The sentence is followed by 
the statement: “ the tomb of Confucius is large one ch'ing” This, 
with its clumsy repetition of the words “ the tomb of Confucius ” 
seems to me almost certainly to be an addition by some commentator 
who, being puzzled by the mention of archery bouts etc., on the 
tomb, wanted to explain that (in his time no doubt; when?) the 
tomb occupied a very large area. 

Apart from the traditional story therefore of the disciples having 
dwelt on the tomb, the tomb itself, as a center for worship, dis¬ 
appears. Neither in the statement about Kao-tsu, nor in that of 
the visit which the officials are supposed to pay before they take 
up their official duties, is the tomb mentioned. Chavannes has in 
each case added this word in brackets. Shryock has, unconsciously, 
I suppose, made the correction of ^ “ tomb ” into 3K u house ” 
himself three times in the text of the Shih-chi, printed in Appen¬ 
dix IV p. 271, which is rather amusing. 

Dr. Shryock traces the vicissitudes of the Confucian cult through¬ 
out the centuries in a way that is, in the main, exact. It would 
seem that his views are somewhat influenced by the orthodox school: 
** the Sung Confucians are nearer to the spirit of Confucius him¬ 
self than the scholars of the Han period were” (p. 152). Re¬ 
formers have always claimed to go back to the views of the Master. 
I wonder if they did! It is true that the Sung school did try 
“to free themselves from Buddhist and Taoist thought” (ibid.) 
but the Chinese mind by that time was so profoundly impregnated 
by both that its very structure had been affected. No efforts of the 
Sung school could extirpate that influence. 

The important fact that from 720-1530 the objects of worship 
were images, is well brought out (p. 138). Yet it is inexact to say 
that images have entirely disappeared. Even up to modem times in 


" In hi* Jih-chik-lu 0 U quoted in tihik-chi<hih-yi loc . eil. 
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the temple at Ch‘ii-fu itself there was a large image of Confucius; “ 
more examples could be given, although, of course, they were excep¬ 
tions to the general rule. 1 * 

The list of names of all the scholars that have been associated 
with the worship given in the Appendix is very useful. Dr. 
Shryock states (p. 263) that a number of the names he gives do not 
appear on the list given by Dor6 ( Recherches etc.) This is not 
quite true. Only No. 1 of those given by Shryock in the Eastern 
cloisters and No. 35 of those mentioned in the Western cloisters do 
not figure in Dora’s list, which gives an earlier enumeration. The 
order however is different, east and west having been frequently 
interchanged and it would have been worth while to examine why 
this is so. The second character of No. IT in the Eastern Wu p. 
242 is not read Mei (which is written /§ ) but Chien ^. l4 

There is a strange note on p. 194 affirming that the expression 
$f miao the generic term for “ temple” is commonly used by Budd¬ 
hists and Taoists. This is certainly not true. The common desig¬ 
nation for Buddhist temples is ^ ssu, for Taoist temples 
kuan, while miao is used for the temples associated with the state- 
cult: K‘ung-tzu-miao (Wen-miao), Kuan-ti-miao, Ch eng-huang- 
miao. 

Chi-ku, mentioned in an extract from Biot, on p. 69, whom Dr. 
Shrvock has been unable to identify, is doubtless the great con- 
mentator Yen Shih-ku. The collection of essays, mentioned in 
passing in a note on p. 109, called Jih-chih-lu, is by the famous Ku 
Yen-wu mentioned above. The translation of the title $8 ^ 

Shao-sheng-hou on p. 129, as: “Successful and Holy Marquis” 
is wrong. Shoo indicates the ancestral line, and the translation 

ii See a photo in A. Tschcpe, Konfuciu*, I Teil, Sein Lebe«. 1010 (frontia- 

Professor Duyvendak ha* apparently misunderstood a statement made 
on p 190, which *av*. “ The images, with a few exception* in private temples, 
were never renewed.” The author was speaking of the state temples, 
and considered the Ch*tt-fu temple a* the property of the K*ung family. 
J. K. 8.1 

i« i regret that a casual remark made by me several years ago in con¬ 
versation about tablet* added to the worship of Confuciu* during the 
republic ha* caused the author some trouble. I cannot verify now 
whether the addition he mentions on p. 260 corresponds with the note* I 
made at the time in Peking on a viait to the temple. 
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therefore should be something like: “Marquis who transmits the 
Sage-ness in direct descent.” 

It would be well if Dr. Shrvock could conform to the customary 
romanisation, rather than follow his provincial dialect. The diffi¬ 
culties and confusions in romanisation are already great enough 
and there is no need to make matters more complicated by pro¬ 
vincialisms. 

J. J. L. Duyyendak. 

University of Leyden. 


L’Adoptxon Universelle des Caracthes Latins. Dossiers de la 
Cooperation Intellectuelle. Soci£t£ des Nations, 
Institut International de Cooperation Intellectuelle. 
Paris: 1934. Pp. 197. 

This volume consists of a series of reports by competent scholars 
of progress made in the adoption of the Latin alphabet by nations 
which until relatively modern times had made no use of it. Nine¬ 
teen countries are considered. There is also a brief paper on the 
romanization of writing, with suggestions for the improvement of 
the alphabet, by Professor Denzel Carr, a young American who 
holds a chair at the University of Cracow. The reports are 
exceedingly interesting, and will be of value to students of 
linguistics. 

Linguists are primarily interested in spoken languages, but the 
alphabet is concerned with written language. In all languages 
which are written phonetically, or which have had no written forms, 
as in the case of the Bantu languages, the chief problems are how to 
convince the people that the prevalence of the Latin alphabet 
justifies the initial difficulties of its adoption, and whether the 
letters of the Latin alphabet can be used to render acceptably sounds 
which do not exist in European languages. It may be said that the 
Latin alphabet is successfully overcoming these problems. 

But in the case of languages which are written ideographically, 
rather than phonetically, a new factor enters, which western 
scholars seldom consider. Is a phonetic system of writing as valu¬ 
able as an ideographic system? Westerners assume that the 
former is the more valuable, but without a fair consideration of the 
problem. The chief advantage of phonetic writing is that it is 
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easy to learn* The advantage of ideographic writing is that it 
permits written language to triumph Over differences of dialect 
and even of language structure, as well as the fluctuations of 
pronunciation* In the case of China, where ait ideographic writing 
has been used for a long time, a scholar who has learned it can 
consult the original sources of the literature of his race for 3,000 
years. He can do, after learning one system of ideographic writ¬ 
ing, what a western scholar can do only after mastering a dozen 
languages. The outstanding modern instance of ideographic writ’ 
ing°i& Chinese* It permits the uniform writing of dialects whose 
spoken forms are so different as to be mutually unintelligible. In 
Japan, it has been largely used to write a language which is struc¬ 
turally quite different from Chinese. It is the greatest ssngle 
factor in the continuity of Chinese civilization* The question of the 
abandonment of this ideographic writing for a phonetic form in 
order that the masses may learn to read in two years less time inan 
they could learn their present system is a very serious one, and the 
answer is not so simple as we sometimes think. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, the greatest calamity which could happen to the 
Chinese people would he for them to adopt a phonetic system of 
writing. 

It is interesting to notice that the reports from China, Japan, 
and Annam, particularly the first country, recount many difficulties, 
but do not touch the heart of the question. Do we not profit our¬ 
selves by a limited use of ideographic writing? Wc write French 
with the Latin alphabet, but if we really wrote French as it is 
pronounced at present, it would be much mcne difficult to read 
than it is. Our civilization has unquestionably advanced over that 
of the Greeks and Romans in two directions, science and music* 
In both cases, our progress has been made possible by our use of 
two generally accepted ideographic forms of writing, the symbols 
of mathematics, and musical notation. We can understand the 
essentials of Euclid without a knowledge of Greek. We can play 
a composition of Bimfiky Korsakov without a knowledge of Husstan* 
It would be quite possible to have an ideographic writing which 
would not eliminate aU differences between spoken languages, but 
which would make it possible to overcome such differences much 
more easily than they can be overcome at present. 
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Ancient Siamese Government and Administration. By H. G. 

Quaritch Wales. London: Quaritch, 1934. 263 pp. 

This is an excellent book. It is strictly limited in its aim, and 
stays within those limits. Among the subjects considered are the 
monarchy, the classes of the people, the central and provincial 
administrations, the army, legislation, justice, finances, and the 
church. A bibliography and index are provided, but no map. The 
author assumes a good deal of knowledge of Siam on the part of 
his readers, such as acquaintance with the history and religion of 
the country. In this way he is able to treat his subjects adequately 
within a limited space. Even so, his accounts of such large mat¬ 
ters as Siamese law are necessarily sketchy. 

One or two minor criticisms may be made. A reader un¬ 
acquainted with Siamese has some difficult}* with the large number 
of words which are left untranslated. Some of the assumptions 
which the author makes concerning the early history of the Tai, 
such as that the 1 ai were originally a tf race ” of primitive 
Mongolian nomads, do not rest on a very firm basis. Tai is a group 
of allied languages, not a race, and no one knows the origin of the 
people. The author emphasizes the changes in Siamese administra¬ 
tion and culture brought about by Khmer influence after the 
capture of Ankor 1 horn in 1431, but 6ays little about Burmese in¬ 
fluences. Indian influence is treated fully. 

1 he author s interest is strictly confined to government and 
administration. He has already made a study of State Ceremonies. 
It is to be hoped that he will be able to continue his productive 
work, and make further studies in a civilization which is too little 
considered by scholars, especially in America. 


Chinesisch und Tai. By K. Wulfp. Copenhagen: Levin and 
Munksgaard, 1934. 260 pp. 

This volume, a study in the similarities between Chinese and 
to Tai languages, is number 3 of volume XX of the Historisk- 
RWogul, ifeddri.laer, given at the Kgl. Danske Videnskabernea 
Selskab. The first numbers of this volume were on the word order 

“ T^ F n n , Ch ’ , by Andre “ Blinkenberg, and a textual criticism 
of the Skjaldekvad, by Finnur Jdnason. No. 3 is written in 
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German* All words are given in phonetic script, and in the case 
of Chinese words, the characters are given* There is no index to 
this number. 

The in trod notion gives art excellent r^sum of the recent work 
of Karlgreu and Muspero in reconstructing the sounds of archaic 
Chinese, giving particular attention to their theories of the use of l 
as an initial sound, and as an infli* Comparisons arc made with 
the Tibetan-Burmese group of languages. A section discusses the 
vocalization of the Indo-Chinese langaugcs. The Tai languages 
considered are Siamese, Lao, Shun. Ahom* Black Tai* Nung* and 
Dioi* The last two are spoken in the Chinese province of Kuangai. 
The interrelation of sounds in these languages is considered* and 
their transcription. As in the ease of the Chinese dialects, the 
tones not only differ from place to place* but the pronunciation of 
classes of tones differs also. For example, in two dialects of Luo* the 
first two tones* the even and the falling* are interchanged. The 
author discusses the relation of the tone systems of the Tai lan¬ 
guages and Chinese. Special sections are devoted to word forma¬ 
tion with infixes in Siamese* and to traces of the same phenomena 
in Chinese* particularly in connection with the sounds I and r. 
This last is still debatable ground, as no such infixes exist in 
modern Chinese. The investigation throughout, the book is tho¬ 
rough, and the book itself te a valuable contribution to a difficult 
subject which has not yet been sufficiently investigated* 


Painting in the Far East. By LitraENOB Button. Fourth edi¬ 
tion. New York; Longman s G&een: London: Arnold* 
1§34. rri 304 pages; 41 illustrations in color. 

Tins standard work was first published in 19-OS. It was intended 
as an introduction to the subject, primarily for the man of general 
culture and Interest in art, rather than for the specialist on the 
Far East. Its purpose was to awaken in the West an appreciation 
of Far Eastern painting, and it remains the best book in English 
for this purpose. It supplements the work of n. A, Giles* Waley* 
Siren, and Morrison* Charmingly written by a master of the 
English laugaugc, beautifully illustrated by reproductions of the 
art which is discussed, and adequately printed and bound* this 
edition reflects great credit upon all who were concerned with it* 
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Mr. Binyon has kept in touch with recent work in his field, has 
made corrections and done some rewriting, but in general the text 
has not been materially changed. Six new illustrations have 
replaced ones used in the earlier editions. 

It should be remembered that while this book is scholarly, it is 
not intended primarily for the scholar. Mr. Binyon does not 
appear familiar with the work of Coomaraswamy, March, and the 
work of Brown and others on Jain paintings. He slides very 
smoothly over the much disputed question of Greek influence and 
the Mathura art. It will be a matter of opinion whether he gives 
full credit to the influence of Buddhist painting in China, and he 
certainly differs from Laufer on this point. Scholars will regret 
that he does not give the Chinese and Japanese words, and more 
quotations from works on painting in those languages. Neverthe¬ 
less, the book is one that all students of the Far East will wish to 
own, and it is the best of all books for the layman. 


Philadelphia. 


J. K. Shryock. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Prafe&scr Tgiumo Gtiidi, Honorary Member of the Society sine* lSG3 r 
Jied Id Borne on Thursday, April J8. at the ace of 91. A brief Account of 
Ms writings, prepared by Professor Richard Gotthcil, will be published in 
the December issue of the Joint* aL 

Certain errors which appeared in the JODMAL 55, second cover page, 
have b«n corrected In this issue. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Csaxtr nr Aio of Research 

The American Council of Learned Societies jj able to offer a limited 
number of small grant* to individual scholars to assist them in carrying 
oU definite projects of research in the humanistic science*; philosophy; 
philology, literature, and linguistics; archaeology and art: musicology; 
history, especially ail branches of cultural and intellectual history, but 
exclusive of those branches that an? essentially social, economic., and 
political history'; and auxiliary sciences. 

Grants are designed to ftssiat research by scholars who are trained in 
scientific methods of investigation. The maximum of tic grants is three 
hundred dollars. Small additional allowances may, however, be made <it 
the discretion of the Committee to meet unusual expenses involved in the 
research; the nature of such expenses must be indicated in the application. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or perms- 
neatly employed or domiciled therein,' they must bo actually m?agtd in 
the research for which they request assistance, and must perjonaft# be in 
need of the aid for which they apply T 

Applicants must p-issces a doctor's degree or its equivalent in training, 
study, and experience. No grant* will be made to assist In the fnifiIment 
of requirements for atiy academic degree. 

Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forma provided 
for that purpose, and must be mailed to the Secret ary for Fellowships and 
Grants, American Council of Learned SEcietlefl; gt?" Fifteenth Street, Wash- 
ingtoh, I>, Cr, not later than January 15. Award* will be made in ApriL 
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SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 

The ail weeks' Summer Semi Bar in Arabic and Islamic Studios* sponsored 
by the American Council of Learned Societies and held at Princeton 
University, concluded its sessions Wednesday, July 31. The Seminar lifid 
a limited. registration o( 33 and drew scholars from 10 educational insti¬ 
tution* in seven nations. Its enrollment was composed principally of 
members of college teaching staffs with a few missionaries and advanced 
graduate students. 

Dr. Philip K. Hitti* Associate Professor of Semitic Literature in Prince¬ 
ton* was the director of the Seminar and Dr. Walter L, Wright, Jr.* 
Assistant Professor of History in Princeton and President-elect of Robert 
College, Turkey, was secretary. In addition to these iwo, the faculty con¬ 
sisted of Dr. Mchmci Aga-Ogiu, Research Professor of Islamic Art in the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Muhammad Simsar, o| the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania* Dr. Nabih A. Paris, of Jerusalem, and Edward Jurji* of Baghdad, 

Men prominent in various fields delivered special lectures at the Seminar. 
Among these lecturers were Dr. Julian MoTgetlstern, President of Hebrew 
Union College, in Cincinnati; Dr. Nicholas N. Martinovitch, former pro¬ 
fessor in Pctrograd University, Russia; Dr. Richard Ettliighauscu* of the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology; Dr, II. S, Dimand* 
Chief of the Department of Near Eastern Art of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; Dr, John G. Hazam, formerly of Stanford University and the 
University of Oregon; Dr. Martin Spreading* Professor ol Semitic* in the 
University of Chicago. 

Also Dr. Isaac Husik, Profeasor of Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr* James A. Montgomery, Professor of Semitics in the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr, Walter T, Swingle* oi the United States 
Department of Agriculture j Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer* Professor of the 
History of Religion in the Princeton Theological Seminary; and Professor* 
C. Rufus Morey find Albert M. Friend. Jr., of the Princeton Department of 
Art and Archaeology* 


PERSONALIA 


The annual Haskell Lectures for the ye flr 1035 193G will be given at 
Oberlin under the auspice* of the Graduate School of Theology during the 
first two weeks of October neat, The lecturer will be Dr. Heinrich Frick, 
Professor of Theology and Director of the International Institute for she 
study of Religions at the University of Marburg, Germany. Hie subject 
will he The World Beyond and the U H Judgment; A Comparative Study 
Of j^eJiafolojy in and W« t , Further information mav be obtained 

from Professor Clarence B. Hamilton* Oberlln, Ohio, 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

American ©dental §?octetp 

AT THE MEETING AT ANN ARBOR, 1935 


The sessions of the One Hundred and Forty Seventh Meeting 
of the Society were held at the University of Michigan, on Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday and Friday, April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1935. All 
the sessions were held in the Alumni Memorial Hall. The follow¬ 
ing members were present at one or more sessions: 


Adams, Miss 

Driscoll, Miss 

McDowell 

Aga-Oglu 

Edgerton, F. 

McGovern 

Aga-Oglu, Mrs. 

Edgerton, W. F. 

MacLean 

Barret 

EIiss£ef 

Matthews. I. G. 

Bechtel 

Emcneau 

May 

Bender 

Engberg 

Mayer, L. A. 

Black, Miss 

Everett, Mrs. 

Meek 

Blair, Mias 

Folk man 

Michelson 

Blank 

Gardner 

Monroe 

Bobrinskoy 

Geers 

Moore, Miss 

Bonner 

Glueck 

Morgenstern 

Bowman 

Graves 

Nakarai 

Braidwood 

Hahn, Miss 

Olmstead 

Braden 

Hall, Miss A. H. 

Orlinaky 

Briggs 

Hull. Miss H. B. 

Price 

Buckler 

Hall, R. B. 

Purves 

Bull 

Hal lock. R. T. 

Pyatt 

Butin 

Hamilton 

Reisman, Mrs. 

Buttenwieaer 

Hardy, R. S. 

R»gg» 

Clark, W. E. 

Harris, Z. S. 

Rogers. Mrs. 

Clendenin 

Hubhard, Miss 

Ruthven 

Cook, Miss 

Hughes 

Sakanishi, Miss 

Coomaraswamy 

Hummel, A. W. 

Sanders 

Crary 

Hussey, Miss 

Schmidt. N. 

Cross, Miss 

Irwin 

Schoch 

DcLong 

Jacobson 

Schurman, Miss 

Debevoise 

Johnson. S. E. 

Sellers 

DeWitt, A. S. 

Kent 

Seraphin 

DeWitt, Mrs. 

levy 

Shambaugh. Miss 

Dubbcrstein 

McCullough 

Shier, Miss 
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Shryotk 

Simeox 

Smeaton, Kiss 

Spesser 

Rprenglfng 


Stanton 
Staples 
Sturtevant 
Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Van Ingen, Miss 


Waterman 
Webber, lira. 

Wilson, J. A. 

Wiimett 

Worrell Total 105 


Prof. Louis C + Karpinski, of the University of Michigan, was 
a guest of the Society fit one of the session* find was invited to 
read a paper. 


THE FIRST SESSION 

At 10.10 a. M+ on Wednesday, the first session of the meeting 
was called to order by President Roland G. Kent in the auditorium 
of the Alumni Memorial Hall. Reading of the minutes of the 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1934 was dispensed with as- these were 
already in print (JotTENAL 04. 3£l). There were no corrections 
and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Waterman. Chairman of the Committee on Arrange¬ 
ments, presented his committee's report in the form of a printed 
program. It was announced that the center of social activities 
was the Michigan Union, which had courteously offered Its facilities 
to the members of the Society. Tt was also announced that the 
University Club and the ’Women's League extended their privileges 
to the members. The following exhibits were announced: 

f» AZtimiat JfcmonaJ Hall: TEbetui] art, Persian mimiturti, Islamic 
calligraphic specimens, old Japanese road maps. 

/n lAc J/ufffum of Classical Archaeology; Finds from Karan is and 
Srteueia on the Tigris. 

Jn Iflc General /ji&nary; Illuminated Islamic Maou&cripis and Arabic 
mathematical manuscripts; Greek and Coptic papyri. 

!n the Jf'Jseum of Anthropology, Museums Building: The Far Eastern 
collections. 


ItEFDET OF THE CofcEESFOXDltfO SECRETARY 

Uie Corresponding Secretary, Professor LcRoy C. Barret, pre¬ 
sented the following report: 

The statistical summary of membership iq not wholly comfortin'*. There 
are now on the list 638 names, a net loss of 1 IS. At' and since the |a„4 
meeting, l hw been reinstated, C2 Lne been elected to corporate member¬ 
ship U4 of whom did not accept and so were not put on the list of 
members), 27 have resigned, and death has removed 9. The number of 
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new members added daring the past year (48) is greater than the number 
added in the preeeding year (30), the number lost by death and resignation 
(36) is less than in the preceding year (58): the large loss is due to 
members dropped. 

No events of unusual sort can be recorded as features of the activities of 
the Society during the last year. That there is some increase of interest 
concerning the Orient on the part of the general public seems clear, and 
that there is increasing interest of a scholarly sort is, 1 believe, a reasonable 
opinion. The Society is taking definite steps toward a more vigorous 
activity, and a proposal for revision of the constitution is ready for the 
consideration of the members. 

During the year Professor A. V. Williams Jackson represented the 
Society at the exercises at Columbia University, marking the 1000th 
anniversary of the death of Firdausi; and Professors Kent and Speiser 
represented the Society at the annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia. 

The Corresponding Secretary attended the Eleventh Annual Conference 
of Secretaries, held in Boston on January 31st in connection with the 
meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic 
Studies. The most important matters discussed by the secretaries con¬ 
cerned the continuation of their conference and a possible expansion of 
its make-up; the extended rotograph service of the Modern Languages 
Association, the ACLS plan of assistance to publication, and near-print 
methods of publication. 

We now record briefly the names and services of those members whose 
deaths have been reported since the last meeting: 

Basil H. Chamberlain, for forty years professor of Japanese and 
Philology at the University of Tokyo, was a master of the Japanese 
language and its dialects and had published a number of books on phases 
of Japanese literature and culture. He published also a number of works 
in French. He died on Feb. 15, 1835 in Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
lived in retirement. 

JonN S. Chandler, missionary of the Congregational Church for 55 
years in India, for many years devoted his abilities as a linguist to teach¬ 
ing and to translation of English works into Tamil; he compiled a Tamil 
dictionary and worked on a revision of the Bible in Tamil. For his 
linguistic work the Indian Government bestowed on him the Kaisar-i- 
Hind medal. He died at Kodai Kanal, June 10, 1034, at the age of 85. 

Yaldemab T. Hammer, successful manufacturer, was from boyhood an 
ardent collector, and as a development of the collector’s zeal he became 
interested in classical and oriental archaeology. He was glad and eager to 
share his pleasure in his hobbies with others old or young, and in a 
delightfully gentle way he spread abroad in a large community a bcneficient 
influence. Death took him suddenly on April 7, 1035, as he was aralking 
on his estate at Branford, Connecticut. 
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BebtEOLD Lauftb, curator of anthropology at the Field Museum, was 
a. distinguished student of race, language, culture and history, particularly 
with respect to the Chine;® people. He wag a productive scholar and our 
Society has had high regard for him not only as a member, but ns former 
president. He died September 13, 1034, at the age of 60. 

March, lecturer on Far Eastern art at the University of 
Michigan, curator at the Detroit Institute of Arts, wuh an eager student 
and teacher in the field to which ho was devoting himself, Lt. Asiatic art, 
especially Chinese,. It was due largely to hie urging that the Society meets 
in Ann Arbor this year. Hi a death is a heavy loss to hie personal friends 
and to the Society. Hu died December 14, 1034 aged 35. 

Adolph: S. Ochs was the maker of a great newspaper, but that was only 
one expression of the noble ideala which moved him, for he was a phi' 
lanthropist in the essential meaning of the word. Here and in foreign 
land* hie death has been greatly mourned, and we also know that a worthy 
member of our Society has departed. Died April S* 1935, 

Kubt Setuk, Egyptologist, was one whose achievement put him among 
the greatest scholars in his field- Energetic and tireless, endowed with 
splendid mental powers, he ranged through the field of Egyptian philology 
to which he made many and varied contributions, and left his colleagues 
with a sense ol irreparable loss. He died suddenly on July &, 1034, at the 
age of 04. 

Ludwig VogELsteis, man of business, philanthropist, and a lav leader 
of Reformed Judaism in this country* his adopted laud, was a director of 
the Jewish Publication Society ol Philadelphia, uiemher of the board of 
governors of Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, active in the work of 
the National Council for Jewish Education: Indeed, he was interested in 
every activity tending to improve human welfare* He died after a very 
brief illnesa on September 23, 1034, at the age of 63, 

Jaie ns Haughto* Woods, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Harvard 
I niversify, was a student and expounder of Oriental philosophies, had 
inten chairman of the division of philosophy' at Harvard, twice exchange 
professor at thr Sorbonne. He was a member of manv learned Societies 
and was known as author, translator, and editor. Died suddenly in Tokyo, 
January 14, 1935. 

Iavijrc F. Wood, teacher of Biblical literature, held positions in Jaffna 
College in ( tylon, the L nirer^ity of Chicago, and Smith College, and was 
Visit mg professor in institutions in China, Japan, and Palestine. His 
scholarly publications were primarily concerned with the literature of the 
Bible. Died August 29, 1934. 

I^pon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to the late Mr. March by Professor Waterman. 
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Report of the Treasurer 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, the 
Corresponding Secretary presented his report as follows: 

Receipts and Expenditures for tue Year Exdi.no December 31, 1934. 


Receipts 

Cash Balance. Jan. 1, 1934 . $14,904.18 

Does (from 461 members) . 2,560.63 

Life Memberships (2) . 175.00 

Sales: Journal (net) . 470.46 

American Oriental and Monograph Series 

(net) . 188.90 

Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 

(net’). 21.62 

Ibid., on occ’t (Pfeiffer) . 500.00 

Catalogues of Library, . 6.21 

Journal reprints . 20.20 

Author's corrections . 21.25 

Interest: 

Yale University (cash on deposit) . 579.51 

Mortgage <§? 6% . 360.00 

Minneapolis G. E. Co . 50.00 

Virginia Rys. . 50.00 

Minn. G. E. Co. bond paid. . 1,000.00 

Justin E. Abbott estate. . 637.50 


The Year’s receipts . $6,641.28 

Grand Total .. $21,545.46 


The Journal: 


Expenditures 


Printing . $2,316.50 

Paper, type, etc . 190.59 

Reprints . 78.60 

M additional . 80.20 

Corrections . 71.21 

Total. .... 

Stock and clerical.... 

Secretary's expenses . 

Editors’ expenses . 

Dues, A. C. L. 8 . 


Committee on Arrangements, Philadelphia, 1934 


$2,737.10 

136.22 

155.46 

•27.78 

25.00 

37.75 


8 
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Proceedings 


Honoraria i 
W* N\ Brown- 
E. A. Speiser, 
J. K. Shryock 
J, C. Archer.. 


Vol. 4, A. O. Series.. ... 

/bid., advertising. ...... .......... 

Vol. 5, A r 0. Series ...... ♦+ ♦.......... 


200-00 

200.00 

200.00 

100-00 

7SL05 

29.34 

300.08 


Grand Total . 

............ 

. $ 4,909.23 


Balance, Jan. 1, 

1030. 

... 10,530.18 





$21,545.48 


MQNOGaAFX 

Account 

Receipts 


/’rpendttures 


Balance from A. C. Series 

$1,243.47 

Vol 4.. 

$ 730-89 

Nies Income........- 

4,143.33 

Vol. 5. 

309.03 

&al«« .. 

210,52 

Balance, Jan. 1. ’35 ... .. 

5.006, $5 

Cosh nu aecntint........ 

500,00 






$5,09932 

Total., _*_ 

$0,090,32 




Journal 

Account 


Efccip (a 


Expenditure^ 


Appropriated for printing 

$2,050.00 

Printing . 

$2,316.50 

Reprints .. 

75.00 

Paper, tvipe* etc.. 

190-59 

Corrections .......... 

50.00 

Reprinta ... ___ 

■78.60 

Reviews .. 

35.00 

Additional ..... 

80,20 

From authors, tor reprints 

20-20 

Correction* T ....... 

71-21 

Corrections .......... 

21.25 

Editors 1 expenses ..... . 

27,73 



Balance, Jan. 1, h 35 ,, ... 

86-57 

Total.... 

$2,051,45 





$2,851.45 


Balance Sheet 


A net* 


Liabilities 


Mortgage ...- + + T ,, 

$5,000.00 

Capita] Funds, Abbott.. . 

$0,187.50 

Bond, V irgiman Ry. ..... 

1,000.00 

Bradley ... 

3,000.00 

Stock. C. T E. I. A P. Kv. 

75.00 

Casanowicz + + . 

150,00 

CaBll ,.,.,. T T ,.. . , 

10,035.18 

Cothcal . .. 

1,500-00 



Whitney .. 

1,000,90 



Life Memh. 

4,175.00 



Reserve 

2,000.00 



Pil arnce, ^lonograph Acet. 

5,099,85 



Balance, Journal Acct., 

86-57 



Balance, Current Funds. 

002.26 

Total. ... 

$23,711.18 


$23*71148 
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Report of the Auditing Committee 

It is hereby certified that the accounts of the Treasurer have been exam¬ 
ined, and have been found correct, and that the foregoing Report is in con¬ 
formity with the accounts. 

E. H. STcmxvAJfT, 

K. S. Latourettb, 

Auditing Committee. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 

Report op the Librarian 

In the absence of the Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, the 
Corresponding Secretary presented his report, as follows: 

During the year 1934/35, 165 volumes and 398 numbers of periodicals 
have been added to the Society’s Library. Of the periodical numbers 375 
were in continuation of sets already in the Library; 19 represent titles 
new to the Library. There have been three additions to the exchange list; 
al-Andalus, Journal of the West China Research Society, and Publications 
of the Indian Research Institute. With this year’s 6100 appropriation for 
the Library, some greatly needed binding has been done, chiefly of current 
journals in frequent use; 68 of these volumes have been bound at a cost 
of approximately aeventy-flve dollars. The remaining sum of twenty-five 
dollars has been devoted to the buying of missing periodical numbers in 
order that the Library may have, if possible, complete files of the more 
important journals. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets, and periodicals is up to date. 

The following is a list of the accessions for the year: * 

Abegg, E. Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran auf Grund der Quellen 
dargestellt. 1928. 

Abu'l fla-san ’All ibn N4*ir. AkhbRr’ud-Dawlat ‘is-SaljOqiyya. Ed. by 
Muhammad Iqbal. 1933. (Panjab university oriental publications) 
Adler, C. Lectures, selected papers, addresses, collected and pub. by his 
colleagues and friends. 1933. 

Ahmad Shawki. Majnun Layla. Tr. from the Arabic by A. J. Arberry. 
1933.^ 

Akademiia nauk. Leningrad. 8ergeiu Fedorovichu Ol'dcnburgu, k piati- 
desiatiletiiu nauchno-obshchestvennol deiatel’nosti, 1882-1932. Sbornik 
state!. 1934. 

* The Editors again call attention to the fact that reference in this list 
constitutes acknowledgment of many of the books sent to the Jocixal 
for review. 
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Amaracanrira Sflri- Padm&nanda mah-UkSvya by Ainarnc&ijdra. Sari. Ed, 
by H. R, KilpatUft. 1932, (Gaekwad's oriental scries, no, 50) 

American academy of political am] social science, Philadelphian American 
policy in the Pacific, ed. by E. St. Patterson. 1933, fits Annals, 
v. ItiS) 

American society for the excavation of Sardis. Sardisj publications of 
the American society for the excavation of Sardis, v. 7, 1032. 

Amulvachundra Sen- Schools and sects in Jaiua Literature. [1031] (Visva- 
bharati studies, no. 3) 

al-Andalus. RtriiU de las c&cuelaa de studios flrabes do Madrid y 
Granada, v. 1, fasc. 1-2. 1033. 1033. 

Arden, A. H, Progressive grammar of common Tamil. 1910, 

- Progressive grammar of the Teluga language, (3d cd.) 1921- 

[A£vaghosa] NflirUtmynpaTiprechA. Ed. by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhynya, 
[1031) (Visva-bharati studies, no, 4) 

Banaji, D, R. Slavery in British India. [10331 

Banerji, B, D- Eastern Indian school of mediaeval sculptere. 1033. 

(India. Arehaeoi. survey. ^Reports] New imperial aeries, v. 47) 
Bardb&r F* i, Le dictionnaire alhanaiB da 1&35, ed, par M. Roques. I. 
Dietionarius iiitinoeplroticiim per R. D r F, Blanchum. 1932, (Biblio 
th4que de l'ficole national? dee lnngocs orientalea Dfvantes) 

Belvalku, 5. K, History of Indian philosophy, v. 7- [Indian mysticism i 
Mysticism in MnhimishtrtJ [1033] 

—— Shree Gopnl Basu Mallik lectures on Vedanta philosophy delivered 
(December, 1005) pt, 1; lectures 1-6. 1029. 

BHsa, Thirteen Trivandrum plays attributed to Bhtt&a translated into 
English hy A. C* Woollier and Lakshin an Samp* v, 1, 1930, (Fan jab 

university oriental publications, no, 13) 

Biaheshttur Nath Ren, History of the RfiKh{rakOtaa {Rflf hi r *laa). 1933. 

Bloch, J. La formation do la langue marathe, 1920. (Bibliothfqu* de 

Fficole dee hautes etudes. Sciences bistorique* E t philologiquea, 215. 
faac.) 

Bonneau, G. L'expreBsion pa£tique dans le folk-lore japunaia. 1033, 3v* 
(Annale* du Mtufe Guimet. Biblkrtlt&pe d^todea. t. 42 44) 
BrahmilndapurApa. Het Qud-Javnanpche Brahmfltft^purllna, vertaald door 
dr, J* Gonda* 1933, {Bibliotheca Javsniea, 9) 

Breloer, B* Alexanders Kampf pegeri Poros. Ein Bsitrag: iur indisehen 
Geschkhte. 1933, (Bonner or iental isti ache Stiidien, Hit. 3) 

Btowb, W. N* The swastika, a study of the Nazi c)aim 3 of its Aryan 
origin* [1933] 

Budge, E, A. W., tr. The Alexander book in Ethiopia* The Ethiopia ver¬ 
sions of Pseudo-Call isthenes, the chronicle of Al-Muktn, the narrative 
of Joseph ben Gorina and a Christian romance of Alexander. Tr* into 
English from mss, in the British museum and Bibliothftque national*. 
1933. * 

- Wends of Our lady Mary the perpetual virgin and her mother 

Hanna, tr, from Ethtopic mss, 1933 r 
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Budge, £. A. W., tr. One hundred and ten miracles of Our Lady, tr. from 
Ethiopic mss. 1933. 

Cairo. University ygyptienne. Faculty des arts. Bulletin, v. 1, pt. 1-2. 

1933. 

Calcutta oriental journal, ed. by Kshitis Chandra Chatterji. v. 2, no. 1-3. 

1934. 

The Cambridge history of the British empire, v. 5. The Indian empire 
1858-1918. With chapters on the development of administration 1818- 
1838. Ed. by H. H. Dodwoll. 1932. 

Chicago. University. Oriental institute. Epigraphic and architectural 
survey. Medinet Habu. v. 3. Plates 131-192. The calendar, The 
“slaughterhouse'* and minor records of Ramses III. 1934. (The 
University of Chicago oriental institute publications, v. 23) 

Chiera, E., ed. Sumerian epics and myths. [1934] (The University of 
Chicago oriental institute publications, v. XV. Cuneiform series, 
v. Ill) 

- Sumerian texts of varied contents. [1934] (The University of Chi¬ 
cago oriental institute publications, v. XVI. Cuneiform series, v. IV) 
Christensen, A. Lea types du premier homme et du premier roi dans 
I’histoire llgendaire des Iraniens. 2. ptie. 1934. (Archives d’etudes 
orientates, V. 14: 2) 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The technique and theory of Indian painting. 1934. 
ad-D&raqutnl. Kit&b al-Askhiyi'. Ed. by 8. Wajahat Husain. [1934] 
David, M. Vorm en wezen van de buvrelijkssluiting naar de oud-oosterscbe 
rechtsop vat ting. 1034. 

Davies, N. de O. The tomb of Xefer-Jfotep at Thebes, v. 2. Plates. 1933. 

(Metropolitan museum of art. Egyptian expedition. Publ., v. 9) 
Dawson, W. R. Charles Wycliffe Goodwin 1817-1878. A pioneer in 
egyptology. 1934. 

Delhi. Central Asian antiquities museum. Catalogue of wall-paintings 
from ancient shrines in Central Asia and Slstin. Recovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein. Described by F. H. Andrews. 1933. 

Dikahitar, V. R. Ramachandra. The Mauryan polity. 1932. (Madras 
university historical series, no. VIII) 

- Some aspects of the VAyu pur Una. 1933. (Bulletins of the Dept, of 

Indian history and archaeology, no. 1) 

Emmanuel, A. La Bible et l'lnde; clartls convergentes. Priced* du 
Message oriental par E. Zyromski. 1933. 

Fahlgren, K. Hj. nahestehende und entgegengesetxte Begriffe im 

Alten Testament. 1932. 

Fenicio, J. The Livro da seita dos Indios orientals (Brit. mus. ms. Sloan« 
1820). Ed. by J. Charpentier. [1933) (Arbeten utgivna med under- 
stod av Vilhelm Ekmans universitets fond, 40) 

Ferdovsi 934-1934. [Collection of papers on Firdawsi, on the occasion of 
the 1000th anniversary of his birth] 1934. 

Fiesel, E. Etruskiscb. 1931. (Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, hrsg. von W. Streitberg. II. Die Erforschung der indo- 
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germanischen Spraehcn. Bi 6, Lfg. 4) Gruodriia der liidoger- 
manischen Spraeh- mid Altertumgkunde, 5, 4, 

Foucber, A. On the iconography of the Buddha's nativity. 1934. (India. 

Arehaecd, survey. Memoirs, no. 40) 

Frankfort, H. The Indus civilisation and the Hear East [I932T] 
Friedrich, J. Hethltiseb und “ kleinasintieche*' Sprochen. 1031. (Ge- 
schichte der indogermaniechen Sprachwisgeuschaft, hr eg. von W, Streit- 
berg. II. Die Erfor&ehung der indogernaaniBchcn Spraehen. Bd. 5, 
Lfg. I) Grundriea der inde^emaniiiehcn Sprach und Altcrtumskunde, 
6 , h 

Geiger j W. Litteralur und Spruche der Singhatesen. l&QE), iGrundrias 
der indo-ar lichen Philologie tmd Alter tumskunde, I. Bd.* 10, Hit.) 

-- P£li Uteratur und Spr&che, 1010. (Grtmdrisa der indo-ariicheu 

Fhilologie und Altertumskunde, I. Bd.* 10, Hft.) 

Giuzberg, S. The life and works of Moses Hayyitn Lunzatto- 1931. 
GiumTian, L, T+ 4. D'iakonov T M, H, Rukopisi Shnkh’Nnme v Leniu- 
gradskikh Bob-rani ia.kh. 1034. 

Gravely, F. H. and Ramachnndnin, T. S. Three main styles of temple 
architecture recognized by the Sitpa’fiistrae. 1934. (Madras. Govt 
mus. Bull. New scries. General section, v, 3 r pt. 1) 

Guhyft&amhja Tantra; or, TathJLgataguhyaka. Ed, by B. Bbattachnryya. 

1931, (G nek wad's oriental series, no. 33) 

Eaaksina, K Inleiding tot de £ indie der vervoegde vormen in de indoni- 
Bische tubs, 1033. 

Haefeli* L, Stilmittel bet Afrahat dem peraischeu Wei sen. 1932. (LeEp- 
ziger scmltistlsche Studien. H. F. ± Bd. 4) 

Hahn, F. Knrukh folk-ion in the original, 1905. 

-Kurukh (Orii)’English dictionary. pt, 1, 1903. 

Hannah, H- B, Grammar of Lhe Tibetan language, literary and colloquial. 
1912, 

Har Bilan Sarda, Maharana Kumbha: sovereign, soldier scholar. U 
ed. 1032, 

Gari ALstri, B. Chitrnprakha, a commentary on Haridlkshita’s Lagbn- 
foibdaratna, EcL by MabQmahop&dhyflyn Tftta Subharftya Alatri. 1932, 
(Andhra university scries, no, Ci 

Har^adeva. Lifigin use tana with the commentary flrwi aif^aM by 

Pfthivlivra. Critically ed. from original manuscripts and with an 
introduction, indices and appendices by V r Vcnkatarama Sbarnut. 
L931. (Madras university Sanskrit series, no. 4) 

Hasan i Rfimlil. A chronicle of the early ^afawts, being the A^eanuV 
Tawarlkh of Hasan-i ROmlO, VoL I (Persian ton} Ed. by C* N, 
Seddon. 1931. (Gaekwad's oriental series, no. sf) 

Geimann. B. Studien anr Eigenart indEschen Denkens. 1930. 

Hcandirmdrn Raycbaudburi. Studies in Indian antiquities. 1932, 

Eeras, IT. The conversion policy of the Jesuits in India. 1933, (Studies 
in Indian history of the Indian historical research institute, St, 
Xavier's collage, Bombay, no, g) 
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Herat, E, The Pallnra genealogy. 1931. {Studies in Indian history of the 
Indian historical research institute. St. Xavier'e college, Bombay, 
no. T) 

Girivanna, M, Outline^ of Indian philosophy. 1932, 

Hoonrt, A. M. The Temple of the Tooth in Kandy. 1031. (Memoirs of 
the Archaeological survey of Ceylon, t. IV} 

Hifner. M. Die kiitabiniiflheiv and aabjiisrkD lEnehriften. der t-iidarubisehen 
K^pedition im Kunsthiistoriseheii Museum in Wien {111 11033] 

Ibn IyS. 0 , Muhammad ihn Ahcoad. Dio Chronik den Ibn Ijfts, In getnein- 
schaft mil Moritz Sobernbeim hrig. von P. KahJe und Muhantmed 
Mustafa. 6. T. a. n. 982-928/4. ft . 15|fl 1522. 1932. (Bibliotheca 

Islumica, Bd r Se) ^ 

Ingushakil [inuchnodaslcdo-vatePakii institut, Vladikavkaz. Irvestiitt, 1-4 U , 
1928-32. 

Al-TffahinL Kitfib al-zuhrah (The Book of the flower! Th& flint half. 
Composed by Abd Bakr Muhammad Ihn AM Sulaimflo Dlvtd ul- 
Isfahfini, Ed. hy A, R. Xykl, in collaboration with Ibrahim Td^ftn. [1032] 
(Chicago. University. Oriental institute. Stud tea in ancient oriental 
civilization, no. fl) 

Ishaq ue. M. SukhanYarfin-J-Ircln dar 'Asr-i-Eisir. Poets nnd poetry of 
modern Persia, v. 1. 1033. 

Ivanov, V, ed. Two early Ismaili treatises: Haft-hShi Babi Sayyid'DJl and 
Ma(lQbu'hmu'minln. Persian text by W. Ivanow. 1933. (Islamic 
research association, 2) 

JackwJn, A. V. W. Researches in Manichaeism with special reference to 
the Turtan fragments. 1032, (Columbia university, Juda-Iranian 
series, v. 13) 

Jacob, G. Das Scbattenihoater. Bearh, von (J. Jicob und H. 

Jensen. ID33. (Das Oricntalische Sehattentheater. Bd. 3) 

_ Das indisehe Bchattentheater, hcarh. von G, Jacob, n. Jenson, 

H. Losch. 1931. (Das Orientali&che Bchattcntbeater,. Bd. 2) 

Jayakiys-sarilhltA. Ed. by Efobar Krishnum u elm ry a. 1031. (G&ckwads 
oriental series, no. 54 J 

Johnson, S. [Copies ol eight letters by Samuel Johnson, T. B, Chandler 
and Stephen Bewail, from John soil's Letter boohs in Columbia uni¬ 
versity library] 

JGrgenScn, H, J„ cd. Vicitrsksrijikavadinoddhrta, a collection of Buddhistic 
legends- Nevilrt test. Edited and translated into English. 193). 
(Oriental translation fund. New aeries, v. Jl) 

Jung, M, The Jewish law of theft with comparative references to Roman 
and English law. 1929. 

KUtyAynna. Kfltyayana^nvrti on vyavah&ra [law and procedure) Text 
(reconstructed), translation, notes and introduction by P. V. Kane, 
1933. 

Kaye, G. R- Bakhshall manuscript, pt. 3. 1933. (India. Archaeological 

survey. [Reports] New imperial series, v_ 43 t pt. 3) 
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Sehra itag&st, The Quean of Sheba and her only son Menyetek {I). Tr. 

from the Ethiopia by Sir E, A. Wallis Bodge. 3932, 

Ke&ita, Ka]padrtikn£a. Comp, hr Shrikantu Shanna. v. IT. Index. 1932, 
Gaek wad's oriental aeries, no. 00) 

Khilkl KhoriLsilnJ, An abbreviated version of tha Diwau of Khaki Khorasani- 
Pergian text ed. with an introduction by W, Ivanow. 1933. {Islamic 
research association, no. I) 

Kimchi, D. David ftimfri’s Hebrew grammar (Mikhlol) systematically 
presented and critically annotated by W. Chomsky, pt + L 1933, 
Kittei, F. Grammar of the Kannada language in English 1903 
Kelson shin. Chefni’cenrTe du Kokinahb, par G. Bocmeau. 1934, {Annates 
du Mus£e Guimot. Bibli.oth&qua d'^tudes. t. 43) 

-- “ Defence et illustration " de k po&ie japonnise, Ki no Tsuravuki 

priface au Kokinshd. Edition critique par G. Bonneau. 1933; 
{Annates du Mnaee Guimet. BibJioth&nie d'&udes. t 4b) 

- Text? integral du Kokinahd avee les commentairea originaux, 

d’aprte Kaneko Genshin, Edition de Sh&wn, par G. Bonneau. 1934, 
(Annates du Mus6c Guimet, Biblitheque d'dtndea, t. 47) 

Koppelrnann, II. Die cura&istihe Sprich d^niUit ; indogermanisch, koreanisch 
und Verwandtee. 1933, 

Krishna Menon, S, T K Dravfdian culture and its diffusion. [3933] 

I, Mamas university extension lecture, 103.1) 

Krishna'SvflnH iiyuglr, satis!/oi. Evolution of Hindu admimrtirtivr 

: n So " th ^ u«u isir wm™ i* M ™. 

1929-30; Madras university) 

S * t prictier of ^ nd,a 'Q tegic according to * MMU 
bhatfa s Tarkanamgraha. isasr, 

LagercrantJE, O* iRdogerm&nischee PrUdikativ 1933 

tr phr of * 17 Buwhi “- ™ * **—• * f. w. 
Uu " “.“’r Am * tm “■ 

Uvi, S.. rtf, Fragments de tarts.' Ico^tlT”* f^- 1 n□ ischu Sludisn, 4) 
UdtaHatW. * Karmavibhaiiga pub 8 t 

i,., > ., . & ■ pun. at tr. avec nn voenhu lairs et 

un D introduction sur te w tokharten iJ in-*, 

asilatique, 3, edr II) .' Thiers dc la ..octets 

nf Ioaai (Hsrbert 

Eichten.u^ter, S. Th, future of Palatine 1934 
Lindquist, S. D ie Methods de* Yoga. , S32 

® wlMIi grammar. 1905 

Mn 'AUaak historical society. Papers, v. I r ]g 32 
Mahe^vnra. Coinnitntarv of KVnridi • 1 u " 

chapters II-VI Critiw.lt t , an< * oo tbe hfiruktu, 

UM ^ BL for the «■» br Latah™, Sarup! 
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Majumdar, N. G. Explorations In Sind. 1934. (India. Archaeol. surrey. 
Memoirs, no. 48) 

Ma?<JanamiAra. The Sphotaaiddhi of Acftrya MagdanamiAra with the 
GopAlikA of #*iputra ParamcAvara ed. by S. K. RAmanAtha fiaatrl. 
1931. (Madras university Sanskrit series, no. 6) 

Mansion, J. Esquissc d'une histoire de la langue sanscrite. 1931. 

Man-yfl ahQ. Die Langgcdichte Yakamochi’a aus dem ManytVahQ in Text 
und Ubersetzung mit ErlHuterungen. L Einleitung und Naga-uta Buch 
III, \ III, X\ II, X\ III von E. E. Florenz. 1933. (Vcroffentlichungen 
des Seminars fur Sprache und Kultur Japana an der hamburgischen 
Universitflt. Nr. 4) 

Meillet, A. Gramroaire du vieux-perse. 2. Ad., enticement cor. et augm. 

par E. Benveniste. 1931. (Collection linguistique, 34) 

Meissner, B. BeitrHge rum assyrischen WOrterbuch. II. [1932) (Chicago. 
University. Oriental institute. Assyriological studies, no. 4) 

Muhammad Ikbal, Sir. The reconstruction of religious thought in Islam 
1934. 

Makerji, D. G. Daily meditation; or, The practice of repose. 1933. 
Mukerji, J. N. Sftihkhya; or, The theory of reality. A critical and con¬ 
structive study of Itvarakrena’s Siimkhya-k&riki. [19311] 

Nftgflrjuna. MahAyflnarimAaka. Ed. by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

[1931] (Viava-bharati studies, no. 1) 

Narendra Krishna Sinha. Ranjit Singh. 1933. 

Newell, E. T. Ancient oriental seals in the collection of Mr. Edward T. 
Newell, by H. H. von der Osten. [1934] (The University of Chicago 
oriental institute publications, v. XXII) 

Nicolas, A. L. M. Qui eat le successeur du Bab? 1933. 

Xilakanta Sastri, K. A. A. Studies in CO|a history and administration. 

1932. (Madras university historical aeries, no. 7) 

Nltifiatra. Oud Javaansche tekst met vertaling uitg. door R. N. G. dr. 

Poerbatjaraka. 1933. (Bibliotheca Javanica, 4) 

Omar Khayyim. Die vierzeiler Omar Cbajjflms in der Auswahl und 
Anordnung Edward FitzGeralds aus dem Persischen verdeutscht von 
C. H. Rcmpis. 1933. 

Oriental studies in honour of Cursetji Erachji Parry, ed. by Jal Dastur 
Cursetji Parry. 1933. 

Ortiz de Urbina, I. Die Gottheit Christ i bei Afrahat. [1933] (Orientalia 
Christiana, v. 31-1, no. 87) 

Palestine. Dept, of antiquities. The quarterly of the Dept, of antiquities 
In Palestine, r. 3, Index, v. 4, no. 1-4. 1934-35. 

Paficatantra. Panciatantra. Cele cinci c*r(i ale infelepciunii. (Traducere 
din limba sanscritA) de Th. Simenscby. v. 1. [1932?] 

Pftrunanda SQtra, ed. by Trivikrama Tlrtha, with a foreword by B. 

Bhattacharyra. 1931. (Gaekwad’a oriental series, no. 56) 

Peiping. National library. Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography 
<Combined edition) v. 1, no. 2-3. 1934. 
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Pennsylvania. University- University museum r LuriElam bronzes in the 
University museum [by] Leon l-egrain. [19341 (ttt The Museum 

journal* Catalogue: supplement, no, |} 

Pennsylvania, University. University museum* University museum bulletin. 
1934-35. 

Piper, H. Der gesotziniissige- Lebenslauf der Vfllker ARilgyptens- 1933, 
(JTiv Die Geecttc der Weltgeficbichte, Yolkerhiologic, 2. Abt,* 3- 
1. Bd.) 

Pirea, E. A. The Maukharis. With a preface by H, Heras. 1934, (Studies 
in Indian hiatory of the Indian historical rEte&rch institute, St. 
Xavier's college, Bombay, no. 10) 

PiBchel, R. Gramm at ik der Prokrit’Spracben. 1900. (Grundriss der indo- 
arischeu Phi Lalpfi to und Altertumskunde. Bd r I, Hft. fi) 

PrabUfikara Mbm r ilrbatl of Prabhukara Miira ^On the Mlmbdiiisiltra- 
hhA$ya of &a haras vftmm> with the Bjjuvimalipfiijcika ol fialikanitha 
^Tltrkapitda} Ed. by S. K. RamnnSitha Sastri. 1934. \. Madras uni' 

varsity Sanskrit series,, no. 3, pc, 1) 

PrajiiilpAramitiia, The commentaries on the Praj E&pfLramit&s. YoL 1. The 
Abhisamayatankarfiloka ol II n ribhadra, Ed. by G. Tneci. 1032. 
(Gaekwad's oriental wriea, no, 62) 

Print z, W. Zupnpverztiditiii der Bihliothcfc der Deutscben morgen- 
l&ndi&chen Geaelisehaft, Dei. 1031 bis Mai Ifi34 r Beilnge zur Zeit- 
achrift der DeUtschcn margenlaadUchen GtiCllstliSft Bd- S3 (N. F, 13) 
1934. 

Puritan. Kflnna purlins, LTivIraglti, le chant de Siva. Teste ustrftlt 
du K9rma puruna. Tr. du Sanskrit par P,-E. Dumont, 1033, 

Quigley, H. S, Chinese politics today [1934] (The Day and hour series 
of the University of Minnesota, no. S) 

Raj evade, V. K. Words in Ugveda (being an attempt to fij the sense of 
every word that occurs in Kgi tda ) v, 1, 1932. 

Ramachandran, T, K. Tiruparuttikunyam and its temples. 1934, (Madras 
Govt. moj. Bull. Sew scries. General section, v. 1, pt, 3) 

Ramaawami Aiyar, L. F. Dravidic problems. 1933. 

Hamas warn i Aiyar, L. V, Tulu initial affricate* and sibilants, [n. d.J 
Ray, n, C. The dynastic history ol Northern India (early mediaeval 
period) With a foreword by L. D. Barnett, v, L 1931. 

Roerich, 6, X, Dialects ol Tibet. The Tibetan dialect ol Lahul, [19—t] 
1 Tibet Lea 1) 

Rustom Pestonji Bhajiwnllp, Maul* nil Sbibli A Omar Khayyam. 1932- 
Saba, R. N, The origin of the alphabet and numerals. Ulus, by G. C, 
Saha. 1931. 

£ihajl p King of Tonjorr. 6abdaratna5amanvaya kofea Of King Shhajl ol 
Tujorc. Ed. by Vittbalrain Lalliircm Shaatri. 1932. (Gaekwad'i 
oriental aeries* no. 59) 

fiaktiaaugama Tantr*, ed. by B, Bhattacharyya, VoL l, Kalikhai^a. 1932. 
(Gaekwad'a oriental aeries, to. 61) 
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Sangameswara Sastri, G. Sangameswarakrodum on Jagadisa’s Siddhanta- 
lakshanam. 1933. (Andhra university aerie*, 7) 

Sankaran, C. R. Accentuation in Sanskrit determinative compounds. 

[19— t] 

Saundera, K. J. Whither Asia? a study of three leaders. 1933. 

Schwab, R. Vie d'Anquetil-Dupcrron suivte des Usages civil* et religieux 
des Parses par Anquetil-Duperron. Avec une preface de S. Wvi, et 
deux esaais du Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 1934. 

Sewell, R. Historical inscriptions of Southern India (collected till 1923). 
Pub. by the Univ. of Madras. Ed. by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

1932. (Madras university historical series, no. 5) 

Shchupak, N. Dictionnaire sanskrit-fran^ais par N. Stchoupak, L. Nitti 
et L. Renou. 1931-32. 3v. (Publ. de l'lnstitut de civilisation indienne) 
Shihftbu’d-dln Shah at-Uusaynl. True meaning of religion (Rlsflla dar 
Ilaqiqati Din), Persian text and an English translation by W. Ivanow. 

1933. (Islamic research association, no. 3) 

Skachkov, P. E. Vnutrcnniaia Mongoliia (ekonomiko^geograficheskil 
ocherk) 1933. (Nauchno-issledovatel'skaia assoUiatsiia po izueheniui 
naUional*nykh i kolonialnykh problem, Moscow. Trudy, vypusk 10) 
Smirnov, J. I. Der Schatz von Achalgori. Aus dem Nachlass von G. 
Tschubinaschwili hrsg. 1934. 

Sogdilskil sbornik. [A collection of papers on Soghdian antiquities recently 
discovered in Tajikistan] 1934. 

Stein, M. A. Archaeological reconnaissances in Southern Persia. [1934] 
Suali, L. L'illumine; la 16gende du Bouddha. Tr. de l'italien par P.-E. 
Dumont. [1925T] 

Suttanipflta. Buddha’s teachings, being the Sutta-Nipflta or Discourse- 
collection. Ed. in the original Pali text with an English version facing 
it, by Lord Chalmers. 1932. (Harvard oriental series, v. 37) 

Suzuki, D. T. Essays in Zen Buddhism (third series) 1934. 

- The training of the Zen Buddhist monk. 1934. 

TaittirJya-prati6akhya with the Bhasya Padakramaaadana by Mfihijeya. 
Critically ed. by V. Venkatarama Sharma Vidyabhushana. 1930. 
(Madras University Sanskrit series, no. 1) 

Tarapore, J. C., ed. Pahlavi Andarz-N&mak containing Chltak Andarz I 
P6ry0tkafcshftn; or, The selected admonitions of the PoryOtkalsh&n 
and five other Andarz texts. Transliteration and translation into 
English and Gujarati of the original Pahlavi texts with an introduction 
by J. C. Tarapore. 1933. 

Thackeray, H. St. J. Josephus, the roan and the historian. 1929. (Hilda 
Stich Stroock lectures at the Jewish institute of religion) 

Thadani, N. V. The garden of the East. 1932. 

Toledo museum of art. Toledo, Ohio. Catalogue. Special exhibition of 
Persian art. [1935] 

[Tri^a-dhQmAgni ] Tolkappiam (Porulatikaram) The oldest rhetorical work 
in the world done into English by R. Vasudeva Sanna. faac. 1. 1933. 
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Udbhnta. KAvy&lankftrasiirasaAgraha of Udbhata, with the * VivrtL’ Critic¬ 
ally c<L with introduction and indexes by K. S. Ramaswami Saatri 
Siromani. 1931. (Gaekwad's oriental series, no. 55) 

Upfidisfitras. The UpldisQtras in various recensions. Ed. by T. R. 

Chintamani. 1933. 2v. (Madras university Sanskrit series, no. 7) 
Upanishads. The secret lore of India and the one perfect life for all; 
being a few main passages from the Upanishads put Into English verse 
with an introduction k a conclusion by W. M. Tcape. 1932. 
Vardh&m&na. Daptjaviveka of VardhamJVna. Critically ed. with an intro¬ 
duction and index by Kamala KfWa Smrtitlrtha. 1931. (Gaekwad'a 
oriental series, no. 52) 

Vedas. Rigveda. Rgveda-saiphita. Pt. 1. Tr. with critical notes by Dr. 
Sitanath Pradhan. 1933. (Indian research institute publications. 
Vedic series) 

Veukatasubbiah, A. Vedic studies, v. 1. 1932. 

Waldschmidt, E. Manich&ische Dogmatik aus chinesiscben und iranischen 
Texten von E. Waldschmidt und W. Lentz. 1933. 

West China border research society. Journal, v. 1, 3-5. 1922-32. 

Whitney, W. D. Sanskrit grammar. 1891. 

Ysander, T. Studien zum B'cfttschen Rasidismus in seiner religions- 
geschichtlichen Sonderart. 1933. 

Zeitschrift fOr vergleichende Musikwissenschaft. Jahrg. 1, no. 2; 2, no. 1. 
1933-34. 

On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 

Report op thr Editors op the Journal 

Since the last meeting of the Society the Editors have published Volume 
54, parts 2, 3, and 4, and \ olume 55, part 1. The total number of pages 
was 476 as compared with 416, the number of pages printed during the pre¬ 
ceding year. There is still a large amount of material available, and incom¬ 
ing contributions of merit are on the increase. Because of a considerable 
reduction in the cost of printing of the Jocejcal, the Editors hope further 
to enlarge the Jocrxal in the course of the present year, either through 
an increase in the size of the individual issues or through the publication 
of occasional departmental supplements. 

Two volumes have been added to the American Oriental Series. Volume 
5 presents the work of Professor William F. Albright on The Vocalisation 
of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography . Volume 6. by Professor Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, deals with The State Letters of Aatyria . Volume 7 will contain A 
Union List of Pnnted Indie Tests and Translations in American Libraries, 
by Dr. Murray B. Emeneau. The cost of the latter publication is borne 
by the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Editors take this 
opportunity to express to the Council their appreciation of this generous 
contribution to the cause of Indie studies. Lastly, the Editors have 
accepted for publication a study by Dr. Zellig S. Harris on the subject of 
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A {JromnHir of Phoenician. Attention is called to the tact that Members 
of the Society and Subscribing Libraries have the advantage of considerable 
reductions in price if these publications arc ordered promptly and directly 
from the Editors. 

W. XOHiTAA Bnow*. 

Johv Kftiont Shetoctk, 

E. A. Sfosza, 

Editors. 


On motion the report of the EdJtor& was accepted. 

On the motion of Professor Speiser it was voted to extend the 
hearty thanks of the Society to the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the generosity of the Council in aiding the Society 
in the publication of Dr. Emenesting volume on A Union Lt$t of 
Printed fndic Ttxte and Translation jr in American Libraries. 


Report of the Execl-tive Committee 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee. The report referred to the election of members 
whose names are given below, and to other actions of the Com- 
mittee* published in the Journal 55. 113. 

Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


Election of Members 


The following forty-one persons recommended by the Directors 
were duly elected corporate members of the Society (the list in¬ 
cluding three who were elected at a later session) : * 


Miss Adelaide A. Adams 
Mrs. R. Agn-Oglu 
Air. Francis O. Allen 
Prof- S- Ba&arc 
Dr. George Bechtel 
Miss Joyce Binds 
Ur. Meribetll CamorOB 
Mr. Douglas B. Crary 
Mr. George B. Creaky 
Miss Dorothy Cross 
Pr, S. D. Davidson 
Prof, D. H. Pavia 


* The other persons whose names 
had been elected previously by the 


Mr. R. M. Engberg 
Dr. Kahili A. Faria 
Rabbi J. P. Folknum 
Prof. Albrecht GotEC 
Miss Helen Hall 
Mess Isabel Hubbard 
Prof. Isaac nuaik 
Air. Hamid William Jacobson 
Hon. Kelson T- Johnson 
Rev. W, P. Lemon 
Prof, Julius Lcwy 
Rev. Herbert G. if ay 

published in the JorETfAL 55. 230 
Executive Committee. 
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Prof, L, A. Mayer 

Mr. William S. McCullough 


Dr. Isaac Mendel&ohni 
Mr. Pierre M. Furve* 
Mrs. Diana J. Riesman 
Prof. Corwin C- Roach 
Prof, H, N. Rowley 


Mr. Joseph A. Russell 


Miss Jeanette Shambangh 
Mr, Carol E. Simcox 
Rev. Victor E. Sword 
Mr. Gordon R, Taylor 
Prof. Glenn T. Tiwntha 
Prof. 5. S. Van Vslkenbcrg 
Mrs. Richard H* Webber 
Prof- Frederick V. Winiiett 


Election of Officers 


Professor N. Schmidt presented the report of the Committee on 
the domination of Officers for 1935-36 ns follows : 

President: Professor Wru iam Foxwell Albright, of The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

VletFttefdent*; Professor Ei*ur H. BiiwnTAifT, of Yale University j h 
Dr. CnAHtt&J. Dgdex^ of New York- and Professor Tmenv W a term ah . 
of the University of Michigan. 

CorreBponding Secretary: Profeggor LxRoi C. Barret, of Trinity College, 
Hartford- 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Lunujw Bull, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New Yqrk. 

Treasurer: Professor Jon* C. Archer, of Yale University. 

Lihrarinu; Profc&or Andrew Ktoan, of Yale University. 

Editors of the JotmtAi.; Professor W. Norse ax Brown, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jons E_ SimTociE, of Philadelphia; and Professor 
hrttMiii A. Speuses, of the University of Penney!vania. 

Directors for the term ending 1638s Professor TiiEorniLE ,1. Meek, of 
the University of Toronto ; Professor W. n. Worrelt, of the University 
of Michigan; and Dr. James R r Ware, o* the Hsirvard-Yencliing 
Institute., Cambridge, 


Nathaniel Schmidt, CAflirwafl, 
Paul Emu Dumont, 

JUI4A5 MoRjO EN-fiTERN. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 


Election of Honorary Member 


On recommendation of the Directors, Dr. Antoine Meillet, Pro¬ 
fessor of Indo-European Comparative Philology at the College 
de France and the Ecole des Hantes Ftudes, was unanimonsly 
elected an honorary member of the Society. 

The president announced that the International Congress of 
Orient Blasts was to meet in Rome, Italy, in September 1935, and 
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asked that those members of the Society who expected to attend 
the Congress should notify the Corresponding Secretary. 

At this point the President of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society, Professor Francis W. Buckler, announced that the annual 
business meeting of the Branch would be held on Friday morning 
at 9.15, and he announced the appointment of committees of the 
Branch. 

The President of the Society appointed as a Committee on 
Resolutions, Professor Sturtevant and Messrs. Orlinsky and 
Winnett 

At this point the Corresponding Secretary was requested, by 
unanimous vote of those present to send telegrams of greeting 
from the Society to Professor Charles R. Lanman and Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

Professor Julius Lewt, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: A new 
Version of Sennacherib’s Campaigns. 

Dr. John K. Shryock, of Philadelphia: A Chinese Machiavelli. Remarks 
by Prof. McGovern. 

Professors L. Wateruaw and L. C. Karp I* ski, of the University of 
Michigan: The recently discovered revolutionary mathematical Attainments 
of the Babylonians. Remarks by Dr. Shryock and Professor Speiser. 

After the session the members of the Society were the guests 
of the University of Michigan at luncheon at the Michigan Union, 
where President Ruthven of the University made a cordial address 
of welcome. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order at 2.30 P. M. President 
Kent resigned the chair to Professor Francis W. Buckler, President 
of the Middle West Branch of the Society, and delivered his 
Presidential Address on “ Linguistic Science and the Orientalist ” 
(published Journal 55. 115). President Kent then resumed the 

chair. 

The following papers were then read : 

Profeasor E. A. Sposer, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Problem of Gender in the Semitic Language*. Remarks by Professor Kent. 

Profeasor W. N. McGoverit, of Northwestern University: The Indo- 
Scythiana. 
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Professor N. C. Peufvqise. of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Cicero, Cilicia, amt the Part bin us. 

Professor A* T. Qlh stead, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Oriental Science and Greek Philosophy. Remarks by President 
>1 orpenstern F Professor Bonner and Dr. Cooinaraswamy. 

Professor G , W. Brtugs. of Drew University: Some Means of filing 
Attention according to the 6iva SamhitS, Remarks hy Dr. Caomaraswamy 
and Professor F. Edgerttm- 

Mr. Z. S. HAlims, of the University of Pennsylvania; Some phonetic 
Deductions from Ria Shanora, 

On Wednesday evening the members of the Society were enter¬ 
tained delightfully by President and Mrs, Kuthven of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan at a reception at their house. 


THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order at 9.1§ a. m. to hear the 
Presidential Address of the President of the Middle West Branch 
of the Society, Professor Francis W. Buckler of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, on ** The Shuhnamah and its Place 
in the Genealogia Bcgni Dei,” 

The meeting then divided into three sections. 


The Section for Semitics and Belated Studies 

Professor Frioe presided at the section for Semitic and Related 
Studies. The following papers were read: 

Professor W. F. Eoceatcs, of tie University of Chicago: On the Origin 
ol certain Coptic verbal Forma. Remarks by Dr. Bull and Professors 
Speisef and Worrell, 

Professor W. A. Ibwitt, of the University of Chicago: Isaiah's Attitude 
in the Crisis of 701 6. 0. Remarks by Professor Blitter wiener. 

Professor ^nso^ Glueck, of the Hebrew Union College: Israel in the 
Arabab. Remarks by Professors Meek and Speiser. 

President Jitlias Momss& ilun, of the Hebrew Union Collegei What 
happened to Jerusalem about 485 n. c. Remarks by Professor Irvin. 

Rabbj Rheums H. Buyi, of the Hebrew Union College; A Reexamina¬ 
tion or acme biblical Sourer for the Relit ions between Israel and Edom, 

Mr, F. V. i?t3fETT r of the University of Toronto: A new Thnmudic 
Inscription {illustrated). Remarks by Professor Butin. 
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The Section fob Ixdq-Iranian and Related Studies 

Dr. Coomaraswamy presided at the section for Indo-Iranian and 
Related Studies. The following papers were read: 

Profeaaor Trdmatc H. Mickxlboh, of George Washington University; 
A empty vis in Middle Indo-Aryan, Remarks by Profeaaor F, Edgcrtou. 

ProfeGBor Frankli.n EmiEiTO?;, of Yale University: Meter in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit. Remarks by Professor Kent. 

Dr, if. li. EsiZNRAtr, of Yale University: The Causative In Dravidian. 
Remarks by Professors Kent and Mt die tain, Miss Hahn, and Dr, CoomaraA- 
wamy. 

Professor E, H. SmutvAsr, of Yale University: Vowel Assimilation 
or Ablaut in certain Hitt it e Words. Rein nr fed by Proftsaoru Kentj 
Edgerton and Micheleon. 

Dr, A. K. Coomaraswasiy* of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: The 
Darker Side of Dawn. 

Dr. G. V". Bobrik skot, of the University of Chicago: A line of BralimD 
script in a Babylonian Contract Tablet. Remarks by Professor Miehelt€Q, 
Dr. Bowman and Mr, Winnett, 


Tice Section for Par Eastern Studies 

Mr. Graves presided at the section for Far Eastern Studies*. The 
following papers were read: 

Professor T* W, Makar si, of Butler University: The Japanese Syllabaries. 
Remarks by ProfcSGors McGovern and Etins^f, 

Professor CRvkUQ S. Bum, of Northwestern University: Konkokyo, 
a little known Japanese Sect. Remarks by Professors EtiasAef and McGovern. 

Miss Ardella K, Hall, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Chinese 
Art and Gening f illustrated), Remarks by Dr. Huns me I, 

Profe&sor Serge Eubskef, of the Harvard Ye aching Institute; An 
Abortive Proposal for Japanese Assistance to the last of the Ming Emperors. 
Remarks by Dr- Hummel, and Professors Hamilton and McGovern. 

After the session the members of the Society were generously 
entertained at luncheon at the Michigan Union by their fellow 
member Mr, Henry K. Schoch, of Detroit and of the University 
of Michigan. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 f. m. and the 
following papers were read: 

Professor Moses Butte* wieseb, of the Hebrew Union College: Psalma 
137* 42-43, and 107A and the Spiritual Condition of Uriel during the Exile. 
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Mr. H. M r Oiusskt, dE Dropsic Tile columnar Order of the 

Hexapla. Remark? by Mr. Johnson, 

Dr. W, E. Staples, of Victoria University: A persistent Mistranslation, 
Remarks by Professor* Spciscr ami Meek, and President Horgenatern. 

ProFeasor N. Scftaimr, of Cornell UniTCfli^r; The Aramaic Origin of 
Goeprie. Remarks by Professor Sander;’, 

Mr, W. H. DritDotsTEi^, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Materials for the History of So lead d Babylonia, 

Professor T. J, Meek, of the University of Toronto: The Transliteration 
of Cuneiform, Remarks by Professors Olmstead, Sturtcvant, Kent, Water¬ 
man, and Lewy, and Dr. Gecre. 

On Thursday evening the Annual Dinner of the Society took 
plate at the Michigan Union* 

THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was nailed to order at 9.15 Friday morning. 
Professor Watermann reported for the Committee on Arrange¬ 
ments. 

The Next Annual Meeting 

The Corresponding Secretary announced that the next annual 
meeting of the Society would be held^ at the invitation of Yale 
University, at Hew Haven in the neighborhood of Easter 1936, the 
exact days to he fixed by the Executive Committee. 

The Committee for the Promotion or Oriental Research 

In the absence of Professor Bender, chairman of the committee, 
the Corresponding Secretary read the following report of the 
Committee on the Promotion of Oriental Research: 

The Standing Committee for the Promotion of Oriental Research, con- 
airilng of Professors Bender (chairman) and Montgomery, and Dr. Hummel, 
reported to the Directors of the Society at their meeting Tuesday cvenifig, 
the 2-1 rd of April 1635, on the first year of its work. The committee 
outlined its policy and reported in gome detail on Us activities in eonnM' 
tion with various projects of research. 

The committee voted to suggest to thr Society, through, ite Directors, 
that it look forward constructively to a time and situation when the 
Society will make available or secure funds sufficient to permit the setting 
aside of a substantial sum each year for the support of research projects, 
on the ground that the Society should be able to offer some amount, how¬ 
ever small, when it seeks support outside. In this connection, the 
committee offered its services in an advisory capacity. 
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The committee dec hied aljio to announce in the Jdu1JT.il that membtrs 
of the Society who have well planned projects or complete manuscripts 
are invited to submit them to the Society. Beyond this the committee does 
not plan, except by informal contacts, to make any effort to secure applica¬ 
tions, the desire being to keep a high standard of applications. The 
committee! will critically examine such matured projects, and, if it approves 
them, will assist in trying to secure funds for publication, providing there 
be cm.? to be a reasonable prospect of aecuring such funds* The committee 
will not serve as a mere rubber stamp of approval. 

During the past year seven projects were approved bv the committee, 
and every effort was made to further them. Of this number three were 
carried, in cooperation With other agencies, to the point of appropriations 
involving many thousands of dollars. Three were definitely advanced 
with increased hope for the future, and one waa rejected hy the body to 
which application was made. But even for that single case another solu¬ 
tion 19 likely to be found. 

As regards many of theae projects public emnouneomEnt would be pre- 
mature now, for one reason or another; hut from time to time, as the 
situation may justify it, the committee will issue statements la the 
Journal under the beading, £< Notes of the Sociotv. IJ 

Reorganization of the Society 

President Morgen stern reported for the Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Society. He announced that the committee, 
after long and careful eon si deration had proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and By-laws, which would be submitted to the 
members of the Society for their consideration (published Journal 
55. 236), and passed upon at the next Annual Meeting* 

Committee on a Laffer Memorial 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that in pursuance of a 
vote of the Board of Directors the President had appointed a 
com mi i tee to consider plans for a permanent memorial of the late 
Dr. Berthold Latifer, consisting of Professor Clark, chairman. 
Professor OLmstead, and Dr* Shryoek* 

Professor Olmstead reported for the American schools of 
Oriental Research, and President Morgen&tem spoke briefly on the 
Endowment Fund of the Schools. 

Repoet of Delegates to the Council of Leaexed Societies 

Professor N. Schmidt read the following report for Dr. Shryoek 
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and himself as Delegates to the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

The Council met in Boston, JCoMMhnMtts, in the House of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, on February 1st and 2nd, 1S35. The organi¬ 
zation of the Council had taken place in the same building fifteen yeara 
before, on September 16th, 1016. 

The meetings were stimulating and fruitful. The Budget adopted for 
1035 amounted to $100,750-00. the funds being obtained chiefly from the 
Carnegie □lid Rockefeller Foundations. A number of important actions 
wett taken which are of inkreit to this society. 

The Council has adopted the folio wing system of rendering assistance to 
publications: It will extend assistance to a limited number of works in 
the humanities by American scholars, normally in the form of a sub¬ 
vention to the Eponeorifig society. It invites its constituent societies to 
propose suitable works tor assistance. The selection of wrorks to he recom¬ 
mended is made by a jury consisting of the Advisory Board, and of not 
more than seven other rnenihers named by the Executive Committee. 
Wcrka to bo recommended should be complete works, preferably the results 
of constructive research. Assistance w-aa voted to eight works, and the 
jury did not have sufficient information on seventeen titles to warrant 
making a decision. The editors of the JotJiUfAl. did not make any request 
far funds this year. 

The Committee on Far F.astern Studies reported the death of Dr. 
Bert hold Hu lifer, expressed appreciation of bis work, and recommended 
that a permanent memorial, in the form of a chair of sinology, a fellow'■ 
ship, or a memorial re-publication of hig collected works, should be pro¬ 
vided, The Training Center for Far Eastern Studies in the Library of 
Congress has. increased ita personnel. The work of translating the Han 
Dynastic History is proceeding satisfactorily under the direct ion of Dr, 
H, H, Dubs, A successful Summer Seminar waa held in 1034 at the 
University of California, and Columbia University is planning to hold one 
in 1635. A number of grants Lave been made to individual scholars in 
thii held, and the first volume of Studies in Chinese and Related Civiliia- 
tionB has been published, containing Tha Literary Inquisition of Ch'titn- 
Lung, by Dr, L. C, Goodrich. 

On;- Committee on Indie and Iranian Studies reported that an American 
School of Iridic and Iranian Studies had been incorporated, and that an 
archeological expedition to the Indus Valley was projected. The chairman 
of thfj comma lee, Professor Brown, has been in India endeavoring to make 
arrangements for this eutorpriHe. The committee also reported on the work 
done during the year on the Census of Indie Manuscripts in the United 
Slates and Canada, and on the listing of Indie texts and translations. 

In the summer of 1635, there will be held at Princeton University a 
Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studiea, Professor Hltti will be in charge 
Of the Seminar, which is a new venture In this field. It is to be hoped that 
it will be very successful. 
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The Permanent Secretary* Mr. Lcl&nd, spoke on the death of Mgr. 
Lacerate, and there were a number of appreciations of big work, 

Amon« those projects which wore assisted* and which are of special 
interest to the society, were the Preparation of Skeletal Remains at Haifa, 
by T. F. MeCown, of the American School of Prehistoric Research; the 
Study of the Noil'Aryan Languages of India; the Research In AliierifftH 
Indian Law; and the Index to Te rtullian. While not in the Oriental 
field, members of the society will te interested tn the Descriptive Gram* 
mar of English, now being undertaken under the direction of Professor 
gapir. An interesting outline of the work already accomplished waa 
presented at the meeting. 

Attention mnv once more be called to the Council's funds which are 
applied to research fellowships. At present these are sought chiefly for 
research in English and Romance philology and literature, but they should 
be more generally utilized by orientalist*. The Holograph Service of the 
Modern Language Association has uow teen extended into the other fields 
of the humanities. The project for Excavation ut Tarsus in Cltleia, pro¬ 
posed by the Archeological Institute of America, was referred buck to 
the Executive Com mi l tee. The American Society nf International Law 
was admitted to representation on the Council. 


Report of the Committee ou Resolution's 

Professor Sturtevant, for himeeIf and his colleagues* Messrs. 
Orlmsiiy and Wimnett, presented the following minute of the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

The American Oriental Society, having held an unusually aucccuful 
meeting at An n Arbor, desires to thank It* host* the University of Midhl * 
gan, for the use of its buildings, for the privilege of viewing Its museum 
exhibitions, for numerous courtesies on the part of the University SlnfT, 
and particularly for the luncheon given to the members of the Society. 
Our thank*, go atao to the Michigan Union, to the Michigan League, and to 
the University Club for putting at our di*p«*al their facilities for com¬ 
fortable and pleasant living. We thank President and Mrs. Rutliven for 
the delightful hospitality that we have experienced at their bouse; Mr, 
Henry K. Etchoch, whose guest we have been at luncheon; and particularly 
the CommtteB on Arrangements for their efficient provision for all our needs. 

Upon motion the minute was unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Affointmest of Stajtdis'g Committees 

The President announced that in pursuance of a vote of the 
Board of Directors he had appointed a Committee on Invest me cl ts, 
consisting of the Treasurer, Professor Price and Dr. Ogden. 

He also announced that the Committee to Nominate Officers in 
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11*3 <3 was to consist of Professor Olmstead, Mrs, DcWItt, and 
Professor Clark. 

As auditors he appointed Professors Burrows and Torrey. 

To the Committee on Arrangements he appointed Professor F. 
Edgerion, chairman, Professors Archer, Burrows, K railing* Sturte- 
rant and Torrey, with the Corresponding Secretary ex-officio ; the 
committee to have power to add to their number. 


Resolution Regarding Systems of Transliteration 

On motion of ])r. Aga-Oglu it was voted that the Society should 
express to the international Congress of Orientalists the Society's 
desire for the adoption of nn international system of transliterating 
Arabic, Iranie, and Turkish* 

On motion of Professor Meek it was voted to make similar 
representations regarding the transliteration of cuneiform. 

Remarks on the same subjects were made by President Morgen- 
stern and Professors Buckler, Butfenwieser, Sturtevant and WorrelL 


Bosinkss Session of the Middle West Branch 

The Middle West Branch met in the Alumni Memorial Hall at 
9,15 Friday morning with the President, Professor Francis W, 
Buckler, presiding. 

The President announced the Committee on Nominations as 
Professor 01 mstead, President Morgcnstern, and Professor Worrell. 

Professor Sellers offered and the Branch accepted the following 
Treasurer’s report: 

Balaace reported it IsM mating.. ...... £23.30 

Eipendjtuiti—atninpi and pcist cards . .1,00 

Balance OB hind, ............... eog on 


For the committee on nominations Professor Ohnstead presented 
the following, who were elected unanimously: 

President Professor Must* Sfrevgu^ of the University of Chicago. 

Vice-President: Professor Sw ernes Blask, qf Hebrew Union College 
CiMiTn utL 

SeereUry-Tre^urer: Professor Q. K Selu*s, Of the Presbyterian T3*<* 
logical Semi curry, Chicago. 

Mtmben of ihe SnttiUn Committee: Professor n»cn W. Buckles, 
of Obertin Gr.4o.te .School of Theology, and Profess C. L, Pvarr, of fie 
Coliege of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The Branch voted to accept the invitation of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, for the next annual meeting, and 
set April 3-4, 1936, as the provisional date, with power to change 
if necessary left to the Executive Committee. 

For the Resolutions Committee Professor Price offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 

We of tie MidJIe-Wi'st Branch express our appreciation at the willing¬ 
ness of the parent society to bring its meeting this year as far West as 
Ann Arbor, OOil of the fact that so many members have attended. 

We express our oatisfaction also that so many members of the Middle- 
West Branch Lave been present and participated In the program, 

Ira IS, Price, 

C. L. Pyatt, 

ChAE>, t?. BbADEX, 

The session of the Branch adjourned at 9.27 a. si. 

Fafebs Reap at the Fifth Session 

The following papers were read: 

Rev, K. E. Joiixsox, of the Scabury Western Theological Seminary: The 
^Scptuagint ” Translators of Amos. 

Mr, B. Ml En'GDEBG, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
The Cultural Ties of Megiddo In the Hyksox Period. Remarks by Professor 
Spolscr an! Dr. Bulb 

Pvofessor 0. R. Sellebs, of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary: 
Optimistic Passages in Ecclesiastes. 

Professor Caufdell Bo»eb. of the University of Michigan: Remarks 
tin some Syrian and Palestinian Bronze Amulets, Remarks by Professors 
Kent and I ruin. Dr, Bull, President Morgens Lem. and Miss Hahn, 

Mr, W. S. McCtJUOUQn, of the University of Toronto: A MaudaeAn 
Incantation Bowl (illustrated). He marks by Professors Bonner, Speiscr, 
Buckler, 01 instead, Meek, and Kent, and Dr, DehevoUc. 

Miss W, Van Isce.v, of the University of Michigan; Figurines from 
Seleucia on the Tigris and the Question of Parthian Art (illustrated). 
Remarks by Dr, Debevoiso, Dr. Aga-Qglu, und Professors Meek, Dimslead. 
Speieer, Buckler, and Kent. 

The following papers were read by title: 

Professor W. F. Albright. of the Johns Hopkins University: The Dais 
of the Hebrew Conquest of Canaan. 

Professor J. J. Obebmaaa. of Vale University: New Light on the Semitic 
Background of the Greek Alphabet, 
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Dr. G, V, BoeitisaKOYj of the Uhlraraity of Chicago; The .Sandhyfl- 
wonhip. 

Mr, Roswell S. BeuttoN, of New York: Divination Relic* in tha 
fThnlfnnt-Taokcr Cof] ection. 

Dr. 5. SAKA3XSHI and Dr. Swingle, of the Library of Congress: The 
Hy&kum&ntil Dharaflf, earliest dated Specimen of the Printer'* Art, 

Professor X. J, Rncii, of the Dropsiq College: Archaic Demotic Papyri 
and the Demotic and Greek Mummy Tickets of the University of Michigan 
Collection. 

Dr. William RoflXNAU, of the Joints Hopkins IMnidtyi Maimonidefl 
oe Lesicoprapher. 

Professor F. It. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University; [n> The 
Hebrew Imperfect and Perfect with vote Carreereive, fh) Tha postpositive 
Particles of Reference in Maya. 

Miss HtEJiN B, Chapin, of Mills College: An early fUlva tnniJwhiijru 
as a possible Prototype of Buddiat Stflpas representing the five Dhyini 
B u d dha*., 

Professor Krsr hm>rcKni t of tbe Eeitsseiuer Polytechnic Institute; A 
new psychological Approach to Upauiohadic T hinking , 

Rev. Dr, H, H. Stock, of New York: (a] Arabic magic medicinal Bowls. 
(b> A (Asa of as-Sultiln fil-Malik al-M*HfOr 'Asad ad-Din Sirkiib. 

Profet*or L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharvn 
Veda, Book Seventeen, 

Mr. Rich a no T. Mai,lock, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chi¬ 
cago: The Syllabary Test Hm &580. 

Professor Geohm: A. Cuesbey, of Syracuse University; The Fengli?ien 
Laodacape, 

Mr. Charles S. Gardner, of Newtonville, Mass: (a) Religion* Tolera¬ 
tion in China under tbe early Mnnehu Emperors, (b) Recently discovered 
manuscript source# for Modern Chinese History, 

Mr. Robert S. H.isdt, of the University of Chicago! The Annunaki and 
Igigi, God# of Earth and Heaven, 

Mis* A. Rudolph, of Columbia University: Seven Letters from the 
Samuel Johmon Correspondence, (Copies of there letters have been given 
to tbe Library of the Society.) 

Dr. R. A. Bowman, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago: 
Tbe Development of the Aramaic Business Document in Assyria. 

The session adjourned at 12 if. 


ANGEL AND TITAN: AN ESSAY IN VEDIC ONTOLOGY 


Ananda K. Coomaeaswamy 
Museum or Fixe Arts. Boston 


Ekam v<5 idarn ri babhuva sarvam, RV. VIII. 58.2. 
BhrAtaram varunam agna A vavrtsva, RV. IV. 1. 2. 
SarpyA rd Adityah, PB. XXV. 15. 4. 1 


Introduction 


The leading idea to be developed in the present article is that 
the Devas and Asuras, Angels and Titans, powers of Light and 
powers of Darkness in RV., although distinct and opposite in opera¬ 
tion, are in essence consubstantial, their distinction being a matter 

4 “This One becomes the All;” “Turn hitherwards, O Agni, they brother 
Varupa ” (that is, " Reveal thyself,” since Agni is “ Vanina’s face,” RV. 
VII. 88. 2, Sflrya the “face” of the Angels, Mitra, Varuna, Agni.” I. 115. 
1); “ The Serpents are the Suns.” 

Abbreviations: RV., $g Veda Samhitd (also to be understood where no 
indication is given; references to the eighth book follow the consecutive 
numbering, without separation of the Yftlakhilya); TS., Taittirlya Saihkitd; 
AV., Atharva Veda Samhitd ; VS., Vdjataneyi Saihkitd; MS., Maitrdganl 
Sarhhitd ; TB., Taittirtya Brdkmana; AB.. Aitareya Brdkmana ; PB., 
PaAeaviMa Brdkmana ; KB., Kaugltaki Brdkmana ; 6B., Aatapatka 

Brdkmana ; JB., Jaimiafga Brdkmana; JUB., J aimin'* ya Vpanitad Brdk- 
mono; GB. t Qopatka Brdkmana; AA., Aitareya Aranyaka; BfD., Brkad 
Devatd; N. f YAska, Sirukta; BU., Brkaddranyaka Upani+ad; ChU., 
Ckdndogya Upanifad; KV..Katka Vpaniead; TP., Taittiriya Pratiidkkya; 
Ap. ftr. 8., Apaetamba Arauta 8dtra; Mbh., J (ahdbhdrata; BG., Bkagatad 
Oitd; R., Rdmdyana; BP., Bhdgorata Purdna; YS., Yoga 8itra; D., 
Digka XikOya ; SP., Saddkarma Fundarika; SBE., Sacred Books of the 
East; HOS., Harvard Oriental Series; JAOS., Journal of the American 
Oriental Society; WZKM., Wiener Zeitschrift ftlr die Kunde des Morgen- 
lindes; VM., Macdonell. Vedic Mythology. 

Some of the problems discussed have been previously raised by Professor 
W. Norman Brown, “ The Sources and Nature of puruna in the Puru*asQkta 
(Rig Veda 10. 90) ” JAOS. 51. 108*118, and “Proselyting the Asuras,” 
JAOS. 39. 100-103. The present treatise is independent of Siecke, 
Draekenkdmpfe. Leipzig, 1907, and Scharbau, Die Idee der Bchopfung in 
der ecdischcn Litentur, Stuttgart. 1933. 

The following are invariable renderings: deca, “ Angel; ” aeura, “ Titan; ” 
aki, “ Serpent ” (sarpa also, “ Serpent ” or “ serpent ”); ertra, “ Dragon; ” 
mdyd, “Magic; ” mdyin, "Magician.” 
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not of essence but of orientation, revolution, or transformation, as 
indicated by such express statements as “The Serpents are the 
Suns ” in PB., and the constant employment of vrt, to “ turn,” 
“ -vert,” “ -volve,” etc. in BV. and Brahmanas, in connection with 
the relations of Angels and Titans, passim. In this case, the Titan 
is potentially an Angel, the Angel still by nature a Titan; the 
Darkness in actu is Light, the Light in potentia Darkness; whence 
the designations Asura and Deva may be applied to one and the 
same “ Person ” according to the mode of operation, as in the case 
of Vanina, or alternatively, there may be a distinction of names in 
the same sense, as in RV. I. 163.3, “Trita art thou (Agni) by 
interior operation” (guhyena vratena). At the same time it is 
proposed to show that whereas the Angels are typically “men” 
or “birds,” the Titans are typically theriomorphic and in par¬ 
ticular ophidian ( sarpya ). These theses are of primary importance 
in the exegesis of iconography and that of “ serpent-worship.” The 
proposition as outlined above is summarized in the citations pre¬ 
fixed by way of “ argument.” In the present essay account is tsJcen 
only of the masculine powers; in connection with the corresponding 
feminine powers, the matter of sarpatva has been discussed in 
The Darker Side of Dawn,” Smithsonian Miscellaneous Publi¬ 
cations, vol. 94, no. 1; the two papers should be read together. 


1. Indra and Namuci 

The story of Indra and the Titan Namuci, “Holdfast,” has 
been admirably discussed by Bloomfield.* Here we shall only refer 

* “ The Story of Indr* *nd Namuci,” JAOS. 15. 143 ff. I do not agree 
with Bloomfield that the * foam of the waters” used by Indra as his 
weapon necessarily means “lead.” In SB. XU. 7. 3. 3 Indra’s vajra is 
actually made of the foam of the water*. Or we might understand that 
Indra cut off Namuci’* head with the foam “by way of vajra, n following 
Mahldhara on \ S. X. 33, and on the analogy of PB. XV 5 <>0 “ with a 
reed by way of vajra ” and JB. IIL 266. “blade of grass into which 
Indra infused his vajra.'' In X. 61. 8 phma = rcto*. If then we correlate 
I. 103. , vajrrna with II. 11. 2 viryrna, , n d recall that virya is not merelv 
bravery ” but also “ seed ” (as rendered by Biihler in translation of 
Mann. I. 8), it is apparent in what sense, vi*. by the “seminal virtue” 
aa ro,m, that Indra decapitated Namuci (and thus generated life); and 
th.. is confirmed by PB. XV. 5. 20 **«* vajram, if we equate iff* with 

t mp °' ved • l * nificantl r in x. 95. 4 inatkita vaitasma, cf. 6B. IX. 

I. 2. 2- where the bamboo (refoso) is a kind of “water” symbolically 
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to what is pertinent for present purposes. Indra and Namuci, 
Titan and Magician, whose identity with Vrtra is evident, had been 
boon companions, that is drinkers of soma together, ante prin- 
cipium. A compact is made that Indra shall not slay Namuci 
“with anything dry nor with anything wet, neither by day or 
night,” that is, ostensibly, not under any circumstances whatever. 
There is indeed a marked reluctance on the part of either to slay 
the other; thus, in MS. IV. 3.4 Namuci says “Let us twain be 
friends,” Indra replying “ I will not slay.” This reluctance on the 
part of the Angels to injure the Titans, who are in fact their 
kinsmen, recurs throughout the traditional literature; cf. Mitra’s 
similar reluctance to slay Soma, SB. IV. I. 4.8, Arjuna’s reluctance 
in BG. I. 26f. (“I will not fight”; Arjuna’s opponents, “ances¬ 
tors, relatives, and friends,” are in fact the Vedic Titans), and 
Indra’s again in J&taka, text I. pp. 202-203 (where “ not for the 
sake of empire ” parallels BG. I. 35 “ not for the kingship of the 
three worlds,” the dominion in question being in both cases that 
which is in fact reversed in RV. X. 124. 4, pary dvard rfctram, and 
that which is ultimately won by the Pindavas in Mbh.). 

Indra nevertheless finds means to slay Namuci, evading the 
conditions by a subterfuge. Namuci’s severed head “ rolls after ” 
(anvavarta) Indra, bitterly reproaching him as the “ betrayer of a 
friend” and “treacherous hero-slayer of the innocent” (TB. I. 
7.1. 7-8 and PB. XII. 6, cf. Mbh. IX. 2436). Indra atones by means 
of a sacrifice (no doubt a Pravargya ceremony, where the “head 
of the sacrifice ” is symbolically restored) and an expiatory bath 
in the river Aruna. 

In the RV. accounts Indra, “seeking a broadway for Mann, 
wrung off ( avartayah ) the head of Namuci... churned ( math dy at ) 
Namuci’s head, to wit the bright revolving gem” (aSmdnam cit 
svaryam vartamdnam, V. 30. 7-8); which “ gem ” is the Sun, cf. 
V. 47.3 where Agni is pjinir aimd, “ variegated gem,” and VII. 
104.19 pra variety a dxvo asm&nam, “ set Heaven’s gem a-rolling,” 
addressed to Indra as demon-slayer. 

Notice should be taken here of the equivalence of ryf, and math 
= “twirl”; the latter root is used in RV. passim with reference 


uaed to “quench" (iamoyafi) the fierce interior aspect of Agni, Le. to 
“•et aside hi# scorching eril" (iocom a*ya pdpminam opakanti, ib. 20), 
which is just what Indra does to Namuci. 
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(1) to the generation of Agui by Maiari§van (= YAyn, Spiritus)* 
in the beginning, or by sacrlfieers in the analogous rite, and (2) to 
the rape of Soma by the Hawk (syena =■ Agni, as demonstrated by 
Bloomfield, 3 AOS. It, Hi). The nature of the movement im¬ 
plied in both cases is the same, viz, a turning round, lienee our 
rendering “ twirl,” the significance “ churning M being involved 
only in so far as the process is applied to a liquid, as in samudra- 
mathana. The most important passages for the production of Agui 
by “ twirling " include I, 141. 3, where iiatarisvan tl twirls Mm 
from hie ground from the Buffalo^ image (i'arpcsaA), 

when he lay hidden ** santam = ab intra), 4 who is thus 

“brought to us from the Supernal Father" {pituh paramUt); 
III, 9. 5, where Matari^van brings <f Agni hither from afar, who 
had been hidden (tiroKtam) from us, brings from the Angels him 
that lmd been twirled" (mafAi(am)j and YL lfi t 13 where 
Atharvan “twirled (nir amanthat) thee, Agui, from- the lotus 
(pwkarat — budhmit, above), 4 from the head of Tvfca(-rflj*i), the 


■The * Windnatnr " of Mfttaritvftn (=HfiUU) is discussed by Char- 
pettier, ZTetne Briirfiffe rut indaironiKhen Mytholvgic, Uppsala, Iflll, pp. 
&B-83 f Charpentier concludes (in general agreement with the view of the 
Indian commentators) “ Altaa in alien kann ich nicht timbin die W indent fur 
des MStirifriii-tlAt&li fQr sekuudiir in Being nuf seine Nstur ala Prometheus 
und Eincr der 1 Taler h zu h&lten." Matariav&n is V&ta-VJlyu, the Gale, 
the Dawnwind (I. J22. 3 vazarhti „ „ , tfdtab) who awakens Apni (pns 
bodhayo. purandkim, ate Bloomfield in JAOS. 10. is f.} ± he fane the flame of 
Life {Vt e, 3. where Agui is Cf, the « Spirit," the “Wind; 1 

and the “ East Wind " in Genesis L 2 and VTTT ], and Exodus 1C TV. 2. 
Reference to the dawn wind can be traced in almost nil nativities, cf. the 
mediaeval German “ Bo in der StiL kimt dberall der halts Wind herein." 

1 For-pas == riipa (Styana) * the manifested Agni in “The Fathers own 
image abiding in himself (tf r FB. VII. fi. 2} . . . Ma image, that is to 
say, hia Son " (Eckhart ) h cf. AV. X, S, 28 JUB* III. II), “ I a he their 
eldest or tbeir youngest! Is he their Son nr their Father! Truly it 
“ on, Angel that ha* entered into intellect, erst was he born, and vet 
IS ever, now in embryo” Lo. n* in RV. U L 55. T, “albeit he proceed^ 
foremost, still he stays within bis ground." 

1 It hardly needs to be demonstrated here (cl. my Element* of Buddhist 
Iconography, 1935, P p, l9-2i) that Sayan* correctly explain* the lotus. 
£*7™! 113 a ^Fnation of the ground of existence in any world. Tt may 
LIT, V,°T? r ’ in . ' n ” r " ctic,n '■U* ti. k«nb« =i;a, "tarn ot wtUr," 

to tta £ , iD VIL 3i ' 16 thJ “ is ipplicd 

ti, S.rpn-t, I celebrate with liUclo. the Serpent watar-born (c4/*ee 
• - . «■*'». Cl. .part „ op4t = ifni)i 3MtCi j ; c th( di tts 
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priest” (murdhno visvaSya vd ghat ah). Those for the production 
of Soma by twirling are I. 93.6 where “the Hawk twirls (or 
‘grinds/ amathndt) Soma from the Rock” (pari syeno adreh), 
and IX. 77.2, Soma “whom the Hawk from Heaven wrung” 
(yam divas pari syeno mathdyat, cl. in V. 30. 8 cited above, it’ro 
ddsasya namucer mathdyat). The latter passages are especially 
intelligible in the light of the repeated “ Vrtra was Soma ” in SB. 

£. Makha 

The references to a Titan Makha driven away by the Bhrgus in 
RV. IX. 101.13, or whose head is cut of! by Indra in X. 171. 2, 
presupposes the Brahman a versions in which Makha’s head becomes 
the Sun. In X. 171. 2 Indra “lifts from his hide raging Makha’s 
head” (makhasya dodhatah siro *va tvaco bharah), anticipating 
the prayer in the fourth verse, to bring back from the West into 
the East “the Sun, Vaia that had been hidden from the Angels” 

rivers’ beds ” ( budhnc nadindm rajahsu fidan —a little difficult, but evidently 
tantamount to nadi-vrtam applied to Vrtra elsewhere), who in the next 
verse is referred to more specifically as Ahi Budhnva. The consequent 
exegesis is very elegant; for we may say that just as Ahi is abja, not 
indeed as being a lotus, but like the lotus in this respect as well as in 
that he is Agni’s source, so Agni born from the lotus is abjaja. In full 
agreement with this is a passage in which Agni is described as found 
“ where he has crept up out of the waters onto the lotus-leaf ” ( adbhpa 
upoddsrptam puskaraparnr, SB. VII. 3. 2. 14), with which may be com¬ 
pared also the account of the procession of Arbuda Kidravcya (son of 
Kadru, L e. of the Serpent Queen, and probably the same as Ahi, at least 
an oAi), * “The Serpent Prophet had made an incantation, thereby he crept 
forth, and that, indeed, is called * Arbuda’s creeping forth’" (tar parti 
pi antrakrt penopoddsarpot . . . arbudoddtarpani ndma, AB. VI. 1, where 
also Arbuda is called a venomous serpent or basilisk, dilpifck, the Skt. 
equivalent of Avestan azhi-vitha in Azhi-rishapa; from PB. IX. 8. 7-8, 
cf. IV. 9. 4-6, it appears that the man fra alluded to is RV. X. 189, for 
here it is “ by the tarpardjnpd verse that Arbuda puts off his corrupted 
skin," mrtdm (cacam apdhato). 

For the lotus (™ earth) as Agni’s birthplace cf. also VIII. 72. 11, where 
soma is “poured in the lotus” (nifiktam pufkare), and SB. VIII. 6. 3. 7, 
ponir rai pufkara-parnam. RV”. VII. 33. 11, where \ asi$thn (Agni) 
brahman . . . jatah . . . putkarc. corresponds to GB. L 16 brahma ha coi 
brahtn/lnain puskare oarje. That Agni is said to creep up out of the 
waters onto the lotus corresponds to the Gnostic symbol of nymph and 
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(suryam . . . dev&ndm cit tiro vaiam) : “raging Makha’s head” 
corresponding to “ raging Vptra’s head ” severed by Indra with his 
hundred-jointed bolt in VIII. 6. 6 (vi cid vrtrasya dodhato vajrena 
siro bibheda) ; “ \ asa ” to that “ equine Vaia” who is aided by the 
Asvins in I. 112.10, etc., and in VIII. 46. 33 is evidently the Sun; 
and the “hide” to the “black skin that Indra hates” ( indra- 
dviffdm ... tvacam asihnim , IX. 73. 5), the “ Serpents inveterated 
skin of IX. 86.44 where Soma “even as Ahi, creeps forward 
from the ancient skin ” (ahir na jtirn&m ati sarpati) } in harmony 
with PB. XX\. 15.4 where the serpents “ abandoning their in¬ 
veterated skin (hitvd jirn&m tvacam ) creep forward {atisarpanti ), 
put away Death, and become Adityas.” Somewhat to anticipate, 
we may remark that the bisection of the Serpent may be equated 
with the diremption of Heaven and Earth. 

Turning now to the Brahma^a versions, in PB. VII. 5. 6 Agni, 
Indra, \ ayu, and Makha, all desirous of glory (yaias) take part 
m a sacrificial session. Makha obtains the glory, but as he leans 
on his bow, the end springs up, cutting off his head, and “this 
became the pravargya, for Makha is indeed the sacrifice.” This 
pravargya (or pravarga) is also called in ritual the maMvira, or 
ghanna, and “ the head of the sacrifice.” In T \ V l 1 >» Mfllcha 
is aUled Vai W .va (Saumya in SB. XIV. 1. 
np (vdai-artat) the head, which circles about Heaven and Earth 
(dyMprthni anupravartata, cf. BV. V. 30. 8, vartamlnam 
rodasx ) and that he tnrned forth ” (privartata, i. e. * proceeded,’ 
c . prair i) is t ie origin of the term pravargya, that he was 
glowing that of the term gharma, that he had great heroism that 

c ?• n - 6 - 13 ‘ *» * W»*ad« vaiam magham, 

sonffili 3 ralam ’ s Wrt» the identity of the per- 

t0 ™’ ‘■ ara ’ a - *“"*«> VTtra, rardha) 
c v “ ' k ” that ‘J* reidin « h> magham and not makham, 
!l 0 ~ pomlram soma gacchasi, 

less braverv wealth ° m a Ct ° ’ empha8,z ®® the indivisibility of reck- 
WderTS yrv’r an i T’?* 7 “ theidealhero ' T he aeeonntis 
MevL a v r 1 ** P re8€ nt are Indra, Agni, Soma, 

7T ( ^ rhaPS ° B « ht *» read Soma-Makha o 
Makha-y^n) ; ‘t is Venn’s head that is severed by the bow the 

Stm”; tht ^ of^Ues b ou“p;eS d ( thU h f“. b * COm ? 8 

thread (pravrj, whence SB. derives 
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pravargya, better than as in TA. cited above).* Indra rashes up 
to the fallen "hero” (mah&vira) engulfs him (tam paryagrhn&t y 
in other words, swallows him up, or rather drinks him, who is 
really Soma), and thus “ became makhavat , for Makhavat is he who 
is metaphysically ( parokfena ) Maghavat moreover, “ Makha is 
the same as Vi$$u ... the Sacrifice/' T It is evident that an 

•In RV. V. 30. 15 the gharma ia said to be heated pravrje, “for the 
Pravargya.” Closely related to pravrj is Vedic par'd vfj, to “ re-ject,” 
“cast away,” so often employed in connection with Agni RV. II. 13. 12; 
II. 15. 7; IV. 30. 16; and probably in the same connection in I. 112. 8). 
In I. 116. 24, Soma too is “like Rebha, pravrktam ”; while in X. 8. 9 
parA vrj in the form parA vark is used in connection with the decapitation 
of ViAvarQpa; whence it may be inferred that pardvpj, parAvrkta, applied 
to Agni and Soma are said with reference to the deposition of the body 
after decapitation. These terms occur in association with the expression 
“ making the blind to see, the lame to walk,” and if as we suppose this 
means “ effecting the Sun’s procession,” who had been as it were a 
“ blindwonn,” the connection of ideas is evident; for the Sun being 
Varuijs's “eye,” passim, Varupa can only be thought of as blind while 
yet the Sun is famasd opagdfkom, guh d nikitam, etc., i. e. before the 
section of the Serpent’s head, and as “ crawling,” which is expressed by 
saying that the Sun was originally “footless” ( apad , often tantamount 
to “ serpent,” cf. 6B. I. 6. 3. 9, “ in that he. Soma, was footless, be was 
Ahi) and is footless until Varupa “makes feet for him, that he may 
proceed ” (I. 24. 8); for the corresponding distinction of the “ footless ” and 
the “ footed " aspects of the feminine principles, see The Darker Side of 
Dawn. For a fuller discussion cf. vpj or varj on RV. see Bloomfield in 
JAOS. 35. 273 ff.; the primary sense is that of “ do,” and hence “ do for,” 
as in the expression “done for ” = “ ruined." Pori vfj corresponds also 
to par Asa in IV. 18. 8 and parAsyat in X. 72. 8. 

With reference to the designations of Agni as pphtir oimd and of the 
Sun as vartamdnam aimAnam previously cited (whence the use in ritual 
of a “variegated stone,” ofmAnarh prinim, representing “yonder Sun,” 
SB. IX. 2. 3. 14), it may be observed that these formulations, taken in 
connection with the ophidian character of the deity ab intra, explain the 
origin of what is now (inasmuch as the significance has been forgotten) 
strictly speaking a superstition, the notion viz. that there is a jewel in 
a serpent’s head. 

T By devouring, or as we must phrase it in the present connection, 
drinking Makba-Soma, Indra appropriates the fallen hero’s desirable 
qualities by an incorporation that is at the same time sacrificial and 
Eucharistic, cf. John VI. 56, “ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” This was, of course, the basic 
principle of cannibalism, and it is notable that it should have survived in 
both the Vedic and the Christian rituals of Communion. 
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expiation is required (the slaying of Vrtra, parallel to that of 
Visvarupa, is indeed one of Indra’s kilbisdni, AB. VII. 28; for 
which sins of Indra’s see Bloomfield in JAOS. 19 (2). 118 f.). But 
only Dadhyaiic Atharvan knows how the head of the sacrifice is to 
be put on again, and Indra, perfectly satisfied with what has been 
done, forbids him to reveal it.* * The Alvins nevertheless, as also 

The BrAhmapa accounts are clearly prefigured in the briefer Vedic 
references. That Makha is the sacrifice and cause of its efficacy is par¬ 
ticularly clear in IX. 20. 7, 44 Thou, Soma, goeut playfully (Jbrf/uA) unto 
the filter, even as Makha prodigal of gifts (mafcAo na mahhayuh), lending 
the laud its heroic-virtue (suviryam )where also it should be noted that 
krifuh (cf. the use of krif elsewhere in RV.) implies the same as Hid oo* 
tSrana, or in other words, a willing sacrifice. In IX. 17. 6 Soma is the 
44 head of the sacrifice" (murdhan yajhasya). In IX. 5-8 Soma is assimi¬ 
lated both to Indra and to PrajApati explicitly, and by the expressions 
employed, to Agni as in I. 13. In L 134. 1, VIII. 7. 27, and VIII. 
46. 25 Vilyu alone or the Devas collectively are invited to 44 partake of 
Makha (makhatya ddranc, better perhaps, 44 to partake of the sacrifice”), 
and to be lavish" (ddranc) in turn; and that all actually partake of 
Makha s virtue in this way may be inferred from the use of makha, 
brave (in battle, cf. gigantomacAy) as an epithet not only of Indra 
himself (III. 34. 2) but also of P0$an, Savitf, Agni, AAvins, and Maruts. 

A pale reflection of the foregoing doctrine survives incidentally in Pali 
Buddhism, where it is explained that Indra is called Maghavfi because as 
a man he had once been a brahman of that name" (Dialogues of the 
Buddha, 2, p. 297, citing S. I. 230 and J. IV. 403 —V. 137). Makkha, in 
Pali, is “ wrath,” 44 mercilessness," etc. 

• Dadhyafic himself is made to sufTer decapitation, after which his head 
i* replaced with that of a horse; a parallel to the decapitation not only 
of that by which the procession of Agni-Sdrya is effected, where there is 
a symbolic replacement in the ritual, but also to that of Ga^eAa who in 
6aiva mythology is related to Skanda KumAra as is Agni to Indra in RV. 
(the relation of brahma to k^atra), and losing his head, is given that of 
an elephant. 

The " mystery,” the ‘‘honey” i.e. 44 soma ” (cf. X. 68. 8 aindpinaddham 
madhu) doctrine is that of the true meaning of the sacrificial ritual, its 
significance as an act of expiation and reintegration, an undoing of the 
work of disintegration with which the world begins; which ravstery, 
although outwardly enacted in the ritual, is even now by no meani to be 
revealed to any but a qualified student (fiB. loe. «*.). 

. ° f the “ ’ WWt doctrine ” nevertheless sufficiently indicated 

in B. \I\. 1. 2. 18, and more clearly than in TS. VTI. 3. 1. 4; three 
ahAvlra pots have been made, one addressed with the formula “ Maltha’s 
art thou, and the other silently, and it is explained, ** By whatever 
xs i ar'/Xi i with Ysjns formula, by that one constitutes ( samskaroti. 
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in RV. L 116, 12, get the secret from him, and they instruct the 
Angds accordingly how by the proper use of tbe Mahiivira vessel* 
“the head of the sacrifice is put on again* the sacrifice is made 
whole ”, the Alvina themselves are then admitted to a share in the 
sacrifice. 9 SB, XIV. 1.2. 17 gives formula: for mating the vessel, 
which has parts corresponding to those of a head, and when com¬ 
pleted it is addressed with the words 44 Makha’s head art thou” taken 
from VS. XXXVII. 8, SB. adding “for it is indeed the head 
of Makha Sanmya/ 1 L e. of that Math* who is or was really Soma, 
cf. v Now Vrtra was Soma,” cited below*. In PB. VI, 5 the Sun 
is emanated (ssr/yata) from the head of Prajapati* “he 1 * smote 
ofT his head ” (tidaAan instead of the usual titfrcivarfo) * and u that 
became the tfrorta-fcataid*” corresponding to SB, IV. 4, 3, 4 cited 
below. The identity of Hakha-Saumya with Prajapati is very 


‘integrates') that aspect IrSpani) of Pmj&pati that is explicit and 
finite (xiruktaS cn porimttoi ™) s and by whatever one does sileotly 
(fuffUns) Hereby 1 one constitutes that aspect of him that is implicit and 
infinite," so that by doing in both ways one constitute* Prajapati in his 
entirety (rartom Meruit*), and thus reintegrates himself. Tbia cxplana* 
tion Linnlies moreover to the emetics of " silent recitation elsewhere, c. g. 
MM«t curate in TS. VII. 3, 1. 4, cf. SB. II. 1. 4, 2»j cf, also the orationc* 
seevriw in the Christian sacrifice (the Uui). The principle of subtle 
(siifcflma) ft9 distinguished from gro&s (afbiiid) worship in later practice 
ia anulogoua. 

As to the ritual iteelf, it droid never be forgotten that “ the observance 
of the rule thereof is the same a* at the creation ” (6B. ,\I\ . 1. t and 
3. 1. 36, etc.) j and inasmuch as the “ creation IS strictly Speaking 
etenrnl {ace my 44 Eternal Creation in the flg Veda 44 to appear in the 
RarnakrUhna [Memorial dumber of the Vedanta Kc*ari in ] E*AS>, it may 
be said of the sacrifice as envisaged in the Brahman**, what h&a been 
affirmed of the Christian sacrifice, the Mass, that 41 it 1* not confined to, 
nor limited by, the conditions of time and space ,r (Bede Frost, The 
Mtaninff of Ma** r Oxford, IBM, p. (53), and aa to its efficacy, what ie 
affirmed of the Hebrew sacrifice, that “ the impulse of the sacrifice is tic 
mainstay of tie worlds " and that it is by tie impulse of the smoke from 
below that “the lamp |i,c- the Sun) is kindled above " (Zohar, Yayehi 
aection, II* 374 in the Sperling and Simon verdion). Here aa elsewhere 
there i* nothing whatever unique in the Vedie point of view. 

* In which thev orieinaily had no part* a* wc know *S?-o in connection 
with the story of CyavAnn [PB. XIV. 9. 10; SB. IV. 1 5; JB. Ilf, 120 L, 
et*4j whom we identify with PrmjfrpsU. 

1,4 ‘Be;" “ Tudra ** muet be Rupplicd. In 3B. IV. 4, 3. 4 (Kan**), 
,. * * V y&ffrbnata ) (MftdhyaiMlna) tidraeurfa. 
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evident also in SB. XIV. 1. 2, where both alike are the sacrifice; 
even apart from which the equivalence would be obvious, inasmuch 
as in both cases it is always a primary purpose of the ritual to 
reintegrate the creator, when he is disintegrated by the expression 
of creatures, has fallen down, and cannot rise (for Prajapati, see 
SB. I. 6. 3. 35-37, PB. IV. 10. 1, VI. 5. 1, etc.). 


S. The Sacrifice of King Soma 


In SB. IV. 4. 3. 4 we find “ Now Vytra was Soma. 11 When the 
Angels smote him, his head whirled up ( udvavarta ) and became 
the drona-kalaSa,” i. e. the soma-vessel, cf. PB. VI. 5. 7 “ the vessel 
of the Angels.” That the head becomes a vessel explains the 
designation of certain vessels as kapila , “skull-cup,” in this and 
other ritual usage. “Vessel of the Angels” would appear to be 
the Sun, rather than the Moon, which would be the vessel of the 
Asuras. 


The preparation of soma represented an actual sacrifice of King 
Soma, as is explicit in SB. IV. 3. 4. 1, cf. IV. 4. 5, 21-22, where 
the pressing of the stalks is called the slaying of Soma, and the dry 
stalks are symbolically rejuvenated by immersion in water, as 
tantamount to tincture (rasa), as an act of expiation; actual sacri¬ 
fice is similarly indicated in the use of root Sam in BV. V. 43. 4, 
bdhH . . . somasya ye Samit&rtL, “ these arms that give Soma his 
quietus.” 

Recalling the equivalence of vrt and math it can be clearly seen 
how the grinding of the soma-stalks reflects the passion of Makha- 
Saumya or \ rtra. That the obtaining of soma has also to be repre¬ 
sented as a rape accomplished by the Hawk (Agni) on behalf of 
Indra, or as a theft on Indra’s own part (another of his hilbi&ni) 
depends of course, on the well known fact that whether as King or 
Tree, Soma was originally in possession of the Titans, and by them 
well guarded, cf. X. 97, where Soma is the king of the herbs, that 
were in being long prior to the being of the Angels themselves. 1 * 


\ rtra was Soma " ottmi to render the text moat literally, and better 
•gree. w.th the sequence of events than does Eggeling*. “ Soma was Vrtra." 

It is notonoua that the Titans were the first po«es S ors of Soma, 
mighty soma-drinkers before the nativity of any Angel; there “the 
Gandharra protects hi* (Soma's) seat,” IX. 83. 4 etc., thence that the 
HswW (Agni) brings it for Indra, or that Indra steals it for himself, 
. passim. Soma as a tree is the king of plants, the Tree of Life as 
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In connection with the idea of sacrifice it may be noted also that 
the designations soma and puru$a are definitely assimilated in X. 
51. 8, where “ the Person of the herbs” whom Agni obtains when 
he accepts the priesthood can hardly be other than King Soma. 

It is “ as Ahi that he (Soma) creeps forth from his inveterated 
skin, and as a lusty glaucous courser that he runs and plays” 
(ahir na jurndm ati sarpati tvacam atyo na lcrilann asarad Vfyfl 
harih, IX. 86. 44), tallying with “ Vrtra was Soma” cited above, 
cf. the designation of Soma as u Boar” ( var&ha , IX. 97. 7). 

4. Visvarupa and Yptra 

ViSvarupa, “ Omniform,” occurs both as the name of a Titan, 
and as an epithet with application to his father Tva$tT> the creator 
per artem. In RV. II. 11. 19, X. 8. 7-9, and X. 99. 6 (combining 
these accounts) we find that Trita Aptya (i. e. Agni, ab intra, 
eager to proceed) in alliance with Indra slaughters the three- 
headed, 1 * six-eyed, seven-rayed Yiivarupa, wrenching away (pan J 

distinguished from the Tree of Death, cf. Genesis III. 22 “ lest he take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever.” As a liquid, obtained 
when the “tree” is sacrificed, the soma is the sap (rasa), the blood of 
the tree, the Water of Life. On the other hand, the soma drunk in 
earthly rituals is never that very wine of life whereby the intoxicated 
Indra is enabled to overcome the Titans and to bring about the whole 
emanation, but only rasa, ampta, analogically. Expressions such as 
parvat&vrdh, IX. 46. 1 or nAbhA pptkivyA yirifi*, IX. 82. 3 (cf. V. 43. 4, 
IX. 72. 7, and Ysina XLII. 5) are by no means in the beginning designa¬ 
tions of a local habitat, the site of which may have been lost in later 
times; the soma is ** lost ” in quite another sense, “ they fancy when the 
plant is pressed that they drink of the very soma, but of him the Brahmans 
understand as Soma, no one ever tastes, none tastes who dwells on 
earth,” X. 85. 3-4. M What the Brahmans understand by * Soma * ” is not, 
of course, a physical entity. In this connection the explicit enunciation 
of a doctrine of transubstantiation in AB. VII. 31 is significant: “it is 
metaphysically (porokfeno) that he obtains the drinking of soma, it is 
not literally ( pratyakfam) partaken of by him. The Nyagrodha is 
metaphysically King Soma; metaphysically the K$atriya obtains the 
semblance of the spiritual power (brahmano rApam), by means of the 
priest, the consecration, and the invocation, as it were." Soma, amria, is 
dirt . . . gilkam, RV. VI. 44. 23-24. Cf. SB. IIL 6. 2. 10-11, where the 
only approach to Soma is by way of dlkfd and tapes. 

u The three heads of ViSvarflpa, like those of the Sun, may correspond 
to the three worlds, cf. JUB. Ill, 11-12, where it is “ by three turns" 
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r art) or carrying off (ava . . . bharat) his heads and lifting his 
cattle. In II. 11. 19 Indra hands over Vi$varupa to “Trita of our 
party/’ and it is to be inferred that a decapitation takes place, for 
in the next verse the Snn is set a-going ( avartayat siiryo na 
eakram). 1 * In X. 99. 6 the epithets are unmistakable, but the 
ddsa is called the Boar ( var&ha ), and not otherwise named. 


f&vrdbhir) of the G&yatra (Silt man) that the Purusa conquers Heaven, 
Midhome, and This World, and all that is in them; the G&yatra itself 
being trydvpt. The use of Avrt here, answers to the use of root vrt 
throughout, as well as to the special sense of dr rtta, tantamount to 
pravftta, and meaning a coming into the worlds. 

" Indra’s connection with the Sun has been sometimes misunderstood; 
his position is strictly speaking that of Lucifer before the Fall. Indra 
is never at war with his fellow-Angcls. It is for them that he is besought 
to “ pull the Sun's wheel towards us” (pro sdroi cakram vrhatad abhikc, 
IV. 16. 12), it is from the Titans and for Kutsa as he struggled that 
Indra “steals the solar wheel” (cokraw mufbya . . . suryam, IV. 30. 4); 
just as he “ fixes ” (m khidat) the wheel and ** steals away ” (apa dhayi) 
Life Universal (viiv&yu, i.e. Agni) from the Great Fiend ( maho druhah, 
IV. 28. 2), and entirely parallel to this is his abduction of the Word 
(rdcam mufoyati, I. 130. 9), whose restoration is demanded and effected 
in X. 109. In X. 23. 5 where Indra "wins” ( jayat ) the Sun as if at a 
game of chance, it is from the Titans that he wins, not that "he 
vanquishes the Sun ” as pretended in VM. p. 31. 

Indra’s great rebellion against the Father, by which the kingdom 
is overturned, takes place in the beginning. Nevertheless in RV. for the 
mont part Indra observes the legitimate relations of kfatra to brahma, 
he acts as Hdei Defensor (crafopd), his courage and loyalty to his 
companions are far from ignoble; the dual IndrfignI even preserves the 
primordial coincidence of kingship and priesthood in one and the same 
person. But in the later literature (B r D. VII. 54-58) and especially in 
Buddhism, the possibilities inherent in the principle of temporal power are 
more fully developed; Indra becomes Mammon 


It must be realised, of course, that Indra, Lucifer and Satan, must not 
be confused with the "evil” power of Darkness, Death (tnriyu, mdro), 
the Godhead, the " unkindly Father ” himself. The width of the entire 
universe divides the one from the other, divides the “outer darkness” 
from the Darkness ab intra, " impervious to all illumination and hidden 
from *11 knowledge ” (Dionysius, Ep. ad Caium Uonach., cited St. Thomas, 
nicof HL 92. 1), but of which St Thomas says that it is called 

^ . ° f U8 sur P“^ brightness,” i.e. as being a 

bUndy light. Indra, although like every other Angel of Titan birth, 
remain., an Angel even ,n his pride, being like Satan " fallen not in nature, 

^ urLT* K T , ie T ™ver was nor ever can be 

natured, it is he that by his nature natures all things. 
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In the longer versions of TS. II. 4. 12 and 5. 1 ff. (cf. KB. XV. 
2-3) Visvarupa is Tver's son by "a sister of the Titans,” 
Visvarupa has already been slain, and Tva?tr prepares a soma sacri¬ 
fice, from which Indra is excluded. But Indra seizes the soma by 
force, as in so many other texts he is said to have done.” Tva§tr 
whirls (avartayat) the remainder of the soma upon the sacrificial 
fire, saying “ Hail, wax gTeat, as Indra’s foe.” It springs to life 
and is called Vrtra, either because Tva?tr * averted ” it into the 
fire, or (more correctly) because it * envelopes” these worlds. 1 * 
This Vrtra takes demoniac possession of Agni and Soma, who thus 
fall into the asurya power. Indra, and even Tva?tr (as also in 
RV. I. 80. 14) are alarmed. Tva?tF provides Indra with his bolt 
(as usual, e.g. RV. I. 85. 9, but in VI. 44. 22 Indu—i. e. Indra. 
as in II. 22 — “steals his unkindly father's weapons and his 
magic ”) and Indra raises it to slay Vrtra, but Agni and Soma cry 
out that they are “in him.” Indra makes Vrtra gape, and Agni 
and Soma escape from his mouth. 17 Heaven and Earth are ex¬ 
tracted by the promise of lights to the former, species (rupdni) to 


*• Another of Indra's many kilbif&ni. In RV. III. 48. 4 “ W hen at 
birth he had overcome (his father) Tva?tr, Indra by main force stole 
(imusya) the soma and drank it”; in VI. 44. 22 Indu (Indra. here aa in 
II. 22) “ steals the weapons (oyvdMni) and magic-arts (mdyah) of his 
unkindly father ” (pitur aiivatya —mark the contrast in X. 124. 2-4, where 
Agni, although he chooses Indra and deserts the Father, call* himself 
unkind, the Father kind); in IV. 17. 12 * What recka Indra of his Mother, 
what of the Father Progenitor that begat him? (He reck* only) of that 
which immediately whets his fury” (via. the soma-draught). Indra’s 
violent disruption of the preixistlng harmony, and brutal treatment of 
hU parents, as in IV. 18, although really in accordance with the Supernal 
Father's providence (dhltith pitur . . . parasya, X. 8. 7), becomes an 
occasion of reproach; for these and the other offences, although he acts 
by infallible necessity and “ does what must bo done,” Indra is sometimes 
excluded from the sacrifice, e.g. in AB. VII. 28, where his tort against 
Brhaspati as well as Visvartpa is cited, and “ because he stole the soma 
of Tva*tr. even today the temporal power (fcaafra) is deprived of soma 
drinking.” Agni, on the other hand, is the Redeemer [kilbipupri, X. 71. 
10 ). 

»• The derivation of Vrtra, like that of Varuga, from cr. to “cover,” 
"enclose,” “hide away,” would seem preferable to a derivation from c ft. 

,T In X. 00. 13-14 it is Agni and Indra that proceed from the mouth 
of Puru?a; the Puruga’s head is “ con verted ” (som avartata) into Dvaub, 
here evidently the Sun. 
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the latter. 1 * Very significant is the remark addressed by Indra to 
Vi$pu, “ Come, let us grasp that by which he (Vrtra) is these 
worlds " (t?o yena ayam idam), cf. RV. X. 88. 9 where “in him 
(Agm) the Angels offered np the whole universe” {yasm in 
djuhavur bhuvandni visvd). In SB. I. 6. 3 the course of events »s 
similar; when the soma is cast into the fire “ inasmuch as it was 
whirling (r artamdnah) it became the Dragon, inasmuch as it was 
footless ( apod ) it became the Serpent/ 1 All things, Angels, 
sciences, glory, food, and beauty come out of Vrtra, who lies drained 
of his contents like an empty bag, “ contracted and emptied out” 19 
Indra is about to slay him, but he says “ Cast not, for thou art now 
what I (was erst); only dissever me.”“ Indra cuts him in two 
(dvcdhdnvabhinat), making the moon of that part of him in which 
the soma inhered, and of the other, titanic part, the belly in all 
creatures, whence men say that “ Vrtra is within us.” 11 

In PB. VII. 5. 20 it is Uianas Kavva, “ who was the priest of 


*• Similarly in PB. XVIII. 9. 6, Heaven obtaining from Vrtra her light* 
[nokfatrani) and Earth her diversified phenomena (cttrdni rUptni). 
R*p*nt in this connection we take to be “things in their kind,” the “ works 
of dutinction and adornment”; cf. the pururip* r apurn*i of Earth in 
RV. HI. 66. 6, x'xivariipdh poiuvch in VIII. 100. H, sarvani m pani in AB. 
V 23 in connection with Earth as the Serpent Queen, and JB. I. 180, cf. 
, » Earth *» The partition of Vrtra, of Puru^a, 

^ ° f cre * tion evolving the separation of Heaven 
and Earth; for the corresponding division of “lights” and “species,” 
vu. of imageWing and omniform light and of exemplified phenomena, 
EMmp, * rira • 10 «■ - 

. IZi/T P °/ t ^ °. U ‘ i, ^ D ° Ti ' T ** ol *>»*» ‘hut apod become. 

r* ‘ D4 “• with 

**That Vrtra fo “emptied out” 

. 1 . , .. . , corre * ponds to the expression artcyata 

employed in connection with Prajftpati «h«i u_ r , 

# ^ pr tv in 1 — v. , P>U wtien “ e poured out creature*, 

■L'UV-hLr \zr^rv r to ^ 

U of coarse hi. Unit. .od p,. Mn u b ,. ! v W * fford ” th * t 
•fourth" of hi. brio* th.f bc^ mc /.‘,*T/ '° r “ b b “* * 

fourth, remain .ithin - pZl 1 

w In most of the accounts it appear* rw • -U- I. 2). 

and rendered impotent rather than .lain L b mT” ? Wounded 
Swriflc. .ho “ lurries. thi. notion » ,’JI ^ m, ~ '° r 
VI. 5). *** atyajivat, PB. 
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the Titans ” that is persuaded to come over to the side of the Angels, 
who are thus supported by the spiritual power,** and this explains 
the allusion “when Usanas reached you,” in RV. V. 31. 8.*' In 
JB. I. 125, Brhaspati (also son of Tva?tr, RV. II. 23. 17) is the 
priest of the Angels, USanas Kavya of the Titans; the victory of 
the Angels is assured when the latter is won over. In the version 
of BP. VI. chs. 7-13, Vrtra behaves with great nobility, but accuses 
Indra of Brahman-slaying, in that he killed his guru, Vi6variipa, 
here Vrtra’s brother. It requires 360 days for Indra to cut off 
Vrtra’s head, that is evidently an aeonic “Year,” during which 
Time is as it were gradually unrolled. This is in fact a repetition 
of the TS. account, in which ViSvarupa is a Brahman, and Indra 
incurs the guilt of Brahman-slaying, which he bears for a w Year,” 
i. e. until the end of an aeon, until the “ Day of Judgment.” 

The version of Tva?tr*8 sacrifice given in SB. II. 2. 4. 1-8 is of 


»» Food is the sine qua non of ex-istence in any mode, the anna-may* 
being the support of all modality; hence in X. 90. 2 it is said of the 
Purufa as Lord of Life that he “rises up by food/’ food as in MU. VI. 11 
being the premier manifestation of the Spirit, “ by food the breath of 
life is mode-ifled ” (-mayo). 

That “ Vrtra is within us ” not only answers to the concept of a 
digestive fire or combustion, but suggests an interesting parallel; for 
it is by the “ stomach ” that we are prompted to take “ food ” (as pointed 
out in SB. 1. 6 . 3. 17), and if the stomach be identified with the Dragon 
or Serpent, then we may says that when the “ bird ” eats of the sweet 
fruit of the fig (»c4du pippalam atti, L 164. 20) that “ the Serpent tempted 
him "—as in Genesis, “ The Serpent beguiled me, and I did eat "—and 
conversely it can be seen that fasting may be regarded, not as a moral 
exercise, but as a metaphysical rite, in imitation of that other " bird ” 
that “does not eat of the tree" but merely regards it (o&Ai cJkoifl*, ib.). 
The designation "food” has of course a very wide application, covering 
all object* of desire, by the acquisition of which the individual functions 
as such. The identification of Vrtra with the belly—the likeness of the 
bowels to a snake is obvious—corresponds to the conception widespread 
in antiquity, of the " bowels * as the seat of the emotions, L e. of the 
will, in distinction from the “heart,” in which the operation of the 
intellect takes place. 

** The “ persuasion ” here, which persuasion is often a bribing, corre¬ 
sponds to the “ con-version ” accomplished elsewhere by more violent 
means; in RV. I. 148. 1 for example, it is Agni whom Mitariiv&n “grasps 
and grinds” {mathid yad fm viffah) to be the “multiform priest of all 
the Angels (hoMnuh ciirdpeurf* viivadevyam, where viiv&paum =■ vaifva- 
raupyam ). Cf. Agni as “ Titan priest ” in VII. 30. 3, the Sun as " Titan 
Priest of the Angels ” in VIII. 101. 12. 
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particular interest and throws a clarifying light upon its signifi¬ 
cance as a creative act. Here the name of Prajapati replaces that 
of Tva?tr; i* e- the concept of creation by generation replaces that 
of creation per artem. PrajSpati is single in the beginning, he 
desires to be propagated ; he breathes forth Agni, the sacrificial fire, 
as indeed might be expected of him who is really the Dragon. The 
Earth ( prthivi — urvari, hairless similarly in RV. VIII. 91. 5-6) 
is “ bald,” without vegetation. The Fire is a devourer. Prajapati 
is afraid: therefore his Allmight (maAtmd), his Word (rdc), 
departs ( apacakrdma); in other words, the diremption of the First 
Principle, the division of Essence and Nature, Heaven and Earth, 
that had been conjunct (pariksitd, samokasd, etc. in RV.) now 
takes place (as in BU. I. 4. 3, cf. 17, dtmdnarh dvedhapatayat, JUB. 
I. 54, te vyadravatdm, RV. X. 27. 23 krntatrdd e?&m, etc.). Praja¬ 
pati “ seeks to make an offering in himself ” ( dtmann eva dhutim 
*?«); he “ rubs up ” (udampffa, cf. RV. X. 167. 4, stomam . . . un 
“ I stirred up the hymn ”) and he rubbed his hands together 
so hard, that even now the palms are hairless. What he thus 
obtains ( viveda , “found”) is an offering of “milk” ( payas ), 
evidently the equivalent of soma in the TS. versions cited above. 
That “ milk ” he casts into the fire, and thence arise the plants. 
He rubs again, and obtains a second flow. He is in doubt whether 
or not to make an offering of this other milk (which corresponds 
to the “remnant of the soma ” in the TS. versions). His own 
Allmight speaks out (svo mahimdbhyuvdda) , “ Make thou the 
offering” ( juhudhi ). Again he casts the “milk” into the Fire; 

and thereupon the Sun rose (udiydya) f the Gale sprang up (pro 
babhiiva ), the hire was averted” ( agnih parilA pa ry dr art at a , the 
Fire that is thus “ turned back away ” being of course the * devour¬ 
ing lire against whom so many apotropaic incantations are 
employed in the Samhitas and Brahmanas). Thus Prajapati 
propagates himself, he bears himself across from the Fire, from 
D«uth ( prajapatih . . . agnir mrtyor dtmdnam atrdyata), note 
the parallel in RV. X. 53. 8 ( atra jahdma ye asann aievdh sirdn- 
vayam uttarema, where atra — par,Id in SB. cited above). Finally, 
Hus Resurrection of the Dying God (cf. PB. XXV. 17. 2-3, where 
Praj5pati when he is “ stupified by eld,” jxryd mvrah, by the per¬ 
formance the sacrifice once more comes into act as the quickening 
principle of all things, sarrasya prasavam agacchat) is for him who 
understands the promise of a like regeneration, “ for when he dies,' 
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and when they lay him in the fire, then is he born (again) of the 
fire (agner adhij&yate), the fire consumes his body only” (SB. 
loo. cit 8) all of which is in full agreement with the assumptions 
of the Funeral Hymns in RV., nor could any doctrine be more 
explicit. 

Certain conspicuous common traits are to be remarked in 
ViSvarupa and Agni, SGrya, and other aspects of the primary pro¬ 
ceeding power. In RV. I. 146. 1 Agni ab intra (pitror upasthe) 
is like Vi^varupa triple-headed and seven-rayed; in II. 5. 2 Agni, 
and in VIII. 72. 16 the Sun are similarly seven-rayed; and “ where 
those seven rays are, thither goeth back mine affinity (n&bhi, navel), 
Trita Aptya knoweth that, who converseth with my kin,” I. 105. 9, 
cf. X. 64. 13. In HI. 38. 4 it is as the Sun that ViSvarupa mani¬ 
fests himself, “When he (the Sun) upstood, all things him 
adorned, who moves self-luminous; that is the Bull's, the Titan's 
mightv figure, it is the Omniform who takes his stand upon his 
aevitemities ” (mahat tad vr$no asurasya ndmd, & vi&varupo 
amrtdni tasthau, cf. IX. 75. 2). In VS. V. 35, Agni is addressed 
as the “omniform light” (jyotir asi vi&varQpam ). 

5. The Boar , Vardha, Emusa 

The Boar, in Pauranic mythology an avatara of Vi?uu, who lifts 
up Earth from the Waters in the beginning, is in RV. a hostile 
power who withholds the means of life from Angels and men, and 
is identified with ViivarGpa (X. 99. 6) and with Vftra (I. 61. 6-8, 
and I. 121. 11, cf. I. 32 where Vrtra is also Vyamsa and the 
“first-born of serpents,” prathamajdm ahindm , IV. 1. 11 where 

Agni jdyata prathamah _ budhne . .. apdd aifr$d guhamdno antd, 

i. e. is Ahi Budhnya, and X. 90. 7 purujam j&tam agratah). 

In two of the RV. texts Vi$i?u is associated with Indra in the 
slaying of the boar; in the first, I. 61. 7, where the theft at the 
soma-feast is mentioned, rt?nu may be adjectival, qualifying Indra, 
in the second, VIII. 77. 10, it is explicitly Vi?pu that “brings 
back the bacon.” In general, the exploit is typically Indra's, 
though to Vi^u's advantage as in TS. II. 4. 12 cited above. In 
RV. I. 121. 11, for example, we find “Thou great one (Indra) 
didst with thy bolt put to sleep the Boar, the Dragon (trfram . . . 
vardhum) as he lay (dSayamdnam) in the water-channels.” In 
TS. VI. 2. 4. 2-3 the boar Emusa. is said to have in keeping the 
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wealth of the Titans* beyond the seven mountains, that would be, 
apart from the seven worlds* and in accordance with the airarya 
possession of all things in the beginning; Indra* urged by 
pierces the mountains (ci RY, VI II. 77. 6 and 96, $) and both 
come into possession of the food and wealth* i. e. ns in RV, VII. 
o. 3 the Titans arc made to relinquish their “ delights * f (bhoja- 
nfim). In TS* VII. 1. 5. 1 the Roar* who now raises the Earth 
from the Waters* is identified with Prajapati; prajapati* who is 
the Sacrifice* also with Death and with the Tear in SB. X, 4, 3. 1-3. 
That will no longer surprise us; nor can we wonder at the dual 
part played by the Boar or Viftpi,, all such apparent contradictions 
being inevitable consequences of the opposing operations (tJtptffflfci, 
X. S3,1* mrfipd A'r?anfj III. 38. 9* etc.) and double seeming (tftrfipd, 
risunipa, passim) of the deity who moves in opposite directions 
(rfrrmsrfant, X, 61. £0* etc.}* stands at the parting of the wav'* 
(panthdm visarge . . . fasthav, X. 5, 6 = VS. XII. 66 tasthou 
samarf pathlnAvi) t and changes hie fashion as he will 
“(mitmrffl), from sterility to productivity (VII 101 3 as in SB. 
XII. 7 . 2 . 17 ). 


6 - Aki-Vrira 

We have already outlined certain versions of the story of Vrtra; 
and there can be no doubt from RV, I. 32 and other teicts of the 
identity of the Dragon * Vrtra, with AJli« the Serpent. Decapita- 

" Ah[ tt> ™P 0 ® ds to Aveatan Azhl, known alao a* Vishapa, "of poison¬ 
ous alrorand also to Sumerian Uitifauftu, the sevendieaded dragon 
sJmln by NimirU, later Tttiro* bitted by Mnrduk, who make, Heaven 
Of one of the parts; "it would be remarkable If this entire Indian and 
Imuiai, legend wa»oot ultimately Sumerian" (Uupdor., fftmtiie Mythology, 
p. 130, and fig. 57, which might wall be described aa 4 picture of Indra 
With hia laying AhiV r tra). The iik e considerations ore put for¬ 

ward by Kankfort in "Coda and Myth. in Sargomd Seals," Iraq I 1034. 
p. 19 in connection with hi a PL in. hg, b, cf. PL I, fig. a in the ^ 
journal, of wlilcb Apirw the sun* may be said a* c f Ungdcm's, It Is 
f ‘ T rankfert that the Sumerian seals are archetvpll 

^ ° f ltle “”**“« Hfdrs by Herafclee; it t»y b. aided 
w 1' U ‘ ls „ re P re '™‘ tli ln Cr ^ mythology l»tl a8 art, and bull , e„d 
tbit the earnin't of Berries tritL tbe Hydra is really tint of with 
t.ther, ef. n.m»n, Prole, 0mtna „ SM im 4 , s 

„J 1 3r ^7™' d ° ubt »' eor™po n d.„« Of Vedfc M, .arp*. 

n “ d **7 *“ liter »**“l this i. not only eppnreat ao ontoloriotd 
«*“"*■*«» power of Mje. lpptar ^jthcr a, ■■ enakcVTr 
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tion is indicated in I. 52.10 u severed his head ” (abhinac chirah , 
cf. II. 11.2 ova abhinat, II. 20.6 ava . . . tiro bharad ddsasya, 
VIII. 6. 6 tiro bibheda), and recalling the equivalence of tiros and 
sdnu (denoting the “head” of the Mahavlra vessel respectively in 
SB. XIV. 1. 2. 17 and Ap. Sr. S. XV. 2. 14), the same is apparent 
in I. 32. 7, where a blow on the nape of the neck may be understood, 
and this is followed by a further dismemberment In the texts to 

as “men” at will, association of nAgas with Varuna, and the West, and 
waters generally, and the manner in which the nAgas, often seven-headed, 
are represented in iconography), but also in the significant designation 
ohi-nAga applied to the Serpent overcome by the Buddha in the lire 
temple, in MahAvagga I. 15. 7 (P. T. S. Fiauyo Pi taka, 1. 25). 

As regards Varuna, the assimilation to Ahi-Vftra is developed in the 
following section. If he la not explicitly called a snake in RV. the later 
texts and iconography are unanimous in recognising that such is his real 
nature. Varuna is an adder (prdAku) in AV. XII. 3. 57, like the rivers 
ab intra, prdAkvah, »5. I. 27. 1; »5. X. 4. 17, Indra overcomes both the 
male and female adders, i. e. purifies them as he does Ap&li in RV. VIII. 
91. Apotropaic texts respecting Varuna abound, e. g. RV. X. 97. 16, where 
Varut^a is assimilated to Yarns, and 6B. XII. 7. 2. 17, where Varuna is 
“evil” ( pupmon ), the purpose of the offering being to convert him into 
Savitf in accordance with RV. VII. 101. 3. The three last cited texts are 
inseparably connected. Ocean, Varu^a’s express domain, is “ abode of nigas ” 
(nAgAndm Alayam, Mbh. I. 21. 6 and 25. 4), and nAgas are represented 
amongst the angels of the western quarter at Barhut (JRAS. 1928, p. 392). 
Varuna and Sagara are nAgarAyas in the MahAvyutpatti; Varu^a-paflcami 
replaces the more usual expression Niga-paficami in the A'ftamafa PurAna; 
in Nepal, a seven-hooded Varuna may occupy the centre of a nAgamandala 
In Buddhist cosmology VirQpAksa, who as Regent of the West corresponds 
to Varupa, is again a nAgarAja. It should be noted that virApa cannot 
originally have meant “deformed,” for which we have rfufkyfa in quite 
other connections; virApa in RV. always implies a duality of aspect, i.e. 
an alternation of aspect in what is essentially the same or consubetantial, 
e. g. I. 95- 1,1- 122. 2, V. 1. 4, where Night and Dawn are virApA, “ of unlike 
aspect,” VII. 103 where the Brahman frogs are similarly designated, and 
X. 95. 16 where Urvaft dwells amongst mortals “in another aspect,” 
virApA, VirOpAksa should therefore mean “having unlike eyes,” which Is 
appropriate for Varuna, whose “ eyes ” are the Sun and Moon. 

The Buddha legend preserves a doable version of Indra’s (occasionally 
Agni's or Brhaspati's) battle with Ahl-Vrtra, who is also Mftyu. the 
principle of Death: first, in the Mira Dhar^ana, where may be noted 
Mira’s (= Mrtyu’s) use of weapons characteristic for Ahi. who likewise 
resorts to lightning, thunder, and rain of hail (RV. I. 32. 13), or for the 
Disa Namuci who “ makes women his weapons ” (RV. V. 30. 9), and also 
that the Buddha is deserted by the timorous Angels, just as in Indra in 
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be cited* it is this subdiviaion of an originally simple recumbent 
and sleeping principle that ahould be especially remarked* In IY* 
19, 3 u Thou (Indra) didst dismember (t?t rna) him, the impartite 
(flparmra) Serpent (ahim ■= vrtram in Terse 1), him the insatiate* 
who was unawakened (a&ufJfryafli), dormant {abudhyamanant ), 
fast asleep (^lAsypsnaw)* outstretched (triyoftm) lying (ftsaydnam) 
against the seven scarps w (sapfa prati pra-vatah, c£* var&ham tiro 
ad rim in I. 67* 7* sapiantim giriiiam in TS* YI. 2* 4, 3)* In II. 
11 , S “Thou* Champion (Indra) T hast smitten in thy manly 
might (rafyarta) the Serpent (oAtm ■= vrtram m verse 9)* the 
Magician* as he lurked obscured and hidden away in secret in the 
Waters (jjrtdul 4 if am guhyarh ffvJham apstr apHvftam mayinath 
him that held down the Waters and the Light of 


RV. passim, e g, IV* IS. 11, VIII. 03* 14 15, VIII, ®ft* T (" shrinking from 
the snort of Vrtra, alt the Angela* thy companions, left thee in the lurch”), 
and in AB. HI. £0 and TV. 5; second, in the Conversion of the Ja^ilas 
(who are also Ktt£yapim, “ Tortoises/' cf. RV* IS* 114, 2 and AV. passim 
where Krtyapa ii on, or the, Prajttprti, sec MV. PP * 151, 153)* on which 
occasion the Buddha spends the night in a fire-temple, the resort of the 
hi'dga Ahi (oftirtd^om in MahJuaffga, I* 15, 17), and overcomes ham, fighting 
fire with fire [tc ;ssd le/nm). In Jaina tradition the story survives in the 
episode of Mah^Vira’s {a name significant of Indra in the Vedic formula- 
tiona, e, g. 1, 32. G} confl] ct with an unnamed adversary who appears in 
the form of a serpent (Hemacandra* Ti^ ? ^aMJfcflporu ? acarifro* parva 10, 
eee MFA. Bulletin No* IP7, 1035, pp. 38, 3S with fig* 3 on p, 37); 
the serpent here* however, is elsewhere called Samgana* 1. e, Yama (for 
fuller discussion see my "The Conqueror’s Life in Jaina Painting/' to 
appear immediately in Jount* 7nd„ Boo. Or, Art The name of Jina, 
Conqueror. applied to Mahfivira, no less thap that of Tirthamhara, 
it redolent of Vedic phraseology. There U in fact in the Indian tradition 
no aspect of the proceeding power that is not of necessity engaged in a 
mortal conflict with Death, in the beginning. 

Finally, the whole problem of the Aryan or non-Aryan character of 
ndp&i has been somewhat incorrectly stated, of, Vogel, Indian Serpent 
Lore. pp. 3£, 191 * 225 r 228. The serpents themselves arc non-Arran by 
definition, only becoming Aryans by "qualification J ' (arfofu) and by 
creeping farther ( ottjorpgtia, whence the imitation of this motion in the 
sscnflcnal ritual); on the Other hand, the doctrine about serpents is just 
ris much an integral and indispensable part of the Vedic Aryan as it is of 
acir non-Aryan, e. g* the Sumerian tradition. The tremendous emphasis 
la E d on the dragon-slaying motif in all traditions can be readily under¬ 
stood when we realm: that the dismemberment „f the ophidian power is 
precisely the act of creation. 
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Heaven ” ( apo dy&rii tastambhv&hsam , 2S where as in so many other 
texts, dyu is tantamount to “ Sun”). The sequence is explicit in 
II. 19. 2-3, where “ This mighty Indra, hewing apart the Serpent 
that withheld the flood (arno vrtam), 2 * propelled the flood of 
waters to the sea (of life), brought about the Sun’s nativity 
(ajanayat suryam ), found the cattle, by means of night fulfilled 
the work of days,” cf. I. 61. 10. Similarly II. 11. 18, “ Thou 
davest the spidery Vrtra, son of Danu * T (vrtram dBLnum aurnavd- 
bham, Vrtra being similarly Danava in BV. I. 32. 9 and SB. I. 6. 
3. 9), unveiled the Light for the Aryan-ilk (apa avrnor jyotir 

»» Root atabh is employed here not in the favorable sense of “ support" 
but as in RV. VI. 44. 22, where Soma “pins down the miser” (panim 
a4th<ibhApat). 

•* Vftam, from root or, to “ invest,” etc., and certainly with an implied 
vrtram, as is explicit in I. 52. 2 and VIII. 12. 26, vrtrath nadi-vrtam, " the 
Dragon that invests the rivers and will not let them go.” In this connec¬ 
tion, and without taking up at length the Qabbalistic exegesis of Genesis, 
and the correspondence of Pharaoh, Moses, Egyptians, and Israelites 
respectively to Vrtra-Xamuci, Indra, Asuras, and Aryans, may be remarked 
the notable text Ezekiel, XXIX. 3, “ Behold, I am against thee. Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, the great Dragon (to»»i» = Babylonian tidmat) that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers, which hath said: My river is my own, and I 
have made it for myself.” 

** The names are confusing. In 6B. loc. cit., Danu and DsnAyfl or 
D&navl receive the stricken Vftra “ as his mother and father.” Danu does 
not occur in RV. D&nu in II. 11. 18 is evidently patronymic or matronymic, 
presumably the latter, in which case either Danu or D&nu could be assumed 
for the mother’s name. In L 32. 9 D&nu with vftraputrd must be the 
mother; that when Indra sinks them both, “ Mother above and son below, 
there D&nu lay, like cow with calf” (sa&aoatsd no dhenuk), and that 
da nu is also “ fluid,” “ moisture ” or “ mist ” are perfectly consonant, for 
the floods are said to flow over Vr tea's stricken body. “ Cow with calf ” 
suggest Aditi-V&c and Agni (cf. I. 164. 17), here, of course, that Agni 
who takes refuge in the Waters (X. 51. 1 etc.); D&nu is in fact the 
consort of the Adityas MitrnvarunA (dAnuna* patl in I. 136. 3 and II. 41. 
6) or of the A&vins ( ddnunaa pati in VU1. 8. 16), Ahi is born of the 
Waters (o&jd in VII. 34. 16), Su^a son of the mist (mi&o napat, V. 32. 
4), Agni son of the Waters, passim, the “ glittering (ddnucitrdh) Waters” 
of V. 31. 6, the " Waters whose wealth ” (rddhasd ddnuh) flows for Indra in 
L 54. 7. D&nu and D4nava discussed above are etymologically distinct 
from danu and ddnava derived from da to “ give ” and meaning generous. 
Such complexities can only be understood in the light of the doctrine of 
dual operation (ricrafa) which is so evidently assumed throughout RV., 
as it is also in every other body of traditional teac h i n g. 
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arydya) f sank the Dasyu”; 35 the following Terse implying an 
identification of Yiavarupa with Vrtra, el&ewhere his brother. The 
fullest and perhaps most interesting account occurs in RY. I. 32; 
here Indra dissevers Yyazusa, ff the most Vrtra, firstborn of the 
Serpents, as & tree is cut up Into logs, so that he lies emasculate 
(urfnp vadhrih) t iJ divided into many parts ” (purufnS ,„, vyastah ) * * 


ai Arya and Dflsa or Dasyu in RV. are synonymous with Devi and 
Manusya or Nirya, and iiun rcBpictivelj, the Aryam being tia§e who 
cross, the Waters and settle round the Light, a proposition discussed in 
uay t Vdfl as Land’Ndmu-B6k, It ie only by analogy that nuch terms 

have been applied to human societies j incidentally, the inconsequence of a 
racial discrimitiatian based cm the supposed existence ol an ethnic Aryan 
typo becomes apparent when we reflect that we are bEI Aryans by father- 
right and non-Aryans on the mother-side, for the feminine principle is 
always an Aeurl in RY., we are children of day and night, of fire end 
water, our very existence derives from an exogamy and miscegenation, who 
inherit accordingly a bilateral symmetry, cf. the correlation ol the right 
and left eyes with Indra and IndriLpl in SB, X. 5. 2 and UpAUfflds ; Eva, 
41 the mother of all living/ 1 ' is drawn Irom Adam's side, <t Par4u. the 

* d^lighter of Mann {X. 86. 23), who is the mother of the children 
of men (SB. I. 5, 1. 8-11) ; while in the Shah Nimah, which Professor 
F, W. Buck ter called 11 an epic of the genealogy of the kingdom of God 
on earth, the mother is always Turanian, and many an Indian dynasty 
traces its ancestry to a Xdginl; and in the Edda, the converts of the 
Aealr are always of Wane or giant origin.. 

Emasculate, in line with the descriptions elsewhere of the deity 
ab intra as blind, halt, and ineffectual, and the designation of the feminine 
principle ah intra as Vadhrimati: "Now i* he sterile, now progenitive, he 
shape* his fashion as he will" [itoffr u ft?ad bhavati sQta u food, yathS- 
tafarfi tanrarfv cqi r ro cjoh, vil, 101. 3), corresponding on the one hand 
to A\ . VI, j 2. 1, “ As by his titan magic the black (snake) extends him- 
wlf, assuming forms (L e. those of 4 serpent * or those of 1 man ') at will ” 
Ura(h^tf<iA prathayatc raASA anu Tapm$i krnmnn amratya m4**y*), 
a»ita, the black (snake, skin, or garment) referring to the ah intra 
aspect of Agni or the Sun, as in AY. XTL 3. and TS. IU. 2. 2- 2,— 
and on the other to RY. X. 168 . 4 where " the Spirit of the Angels move* 
at wiu, bo let us come untn this Gale with offering * (atmft demandm . * . 
1vtMA aamH . . . tamai fldNg* ha^a vidhema). The doctrine of 
the " impotence of the Godhead- is common to Yedic tradition and 
Christian exegesis (typically in Eckbart), hut retires a longer and fuller 
discussion than can be undertaken here. 

The aKimdation of Vrtra's fall to the felling and cutting up of a tree 
1 > '* ,tB * !f significant in connection with the question a&fced 
x 3! - 7 =^- «. 4, "What w aB the wood. what the tree 
out of »bich they failuoned Heaven and EartbJ ", and with the einternal? 
OBHignatioa of Agm and Soma as reaospflii. 
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In L 61. 10 Indra cuts to pieces the scorching Yrtra (hisantam 
being tantamount to an identification with Su$na, “ Drought,” as 
also in VIII. 6. 14-15); in VIII. 6. 13 “ rends him joint from 
joint, and drives the Waters to the Sea,” in I. 130. 4 “ using his 
bolt (on Ahi) like a carving knife,” while in VIII. 7. 23 it is 
Indra’s allies the Maruts that “tear him joint from joint” (t?» 
vrtrarh parvaso yayuh). It remains to note the conspicuous corre¬ 
spondences and contrasts. The consubstantiality of Agm with Ahi 
Budhnya is generally admitted (VM. p. 73) ; in I. 79. 1, Agm is a 
«* raging serpent ” (ahir dhunir, dhuni occurring also as the name 
of a Titan in VII. 19. 4 and X. 113. 9) ; AB. III. 36 employing a 
strictly technical terminology explains that Ahi Budhnya is invisi¬ 
bly (parole fena) what Agni Garhapatya is visibly ( pratyakfa ), and 
VS. V. 33, where Ahi Budhnya and Aja Ekapad, 40 the Sun, are 
identified and the epithet “ Way lord ” ( adhvapati) distinctive of 
Agni is used in the invocation. The language of II. 11. 5 cited 
above corresponds to terms that are characteristic for the hidden 
Sun, e. g. V. 40. 6 f. where when the Sun has been smitten with 

•• For the Sun as Ekapad, “ One footed,” see Dumont in JAOS. 53. 326 ff. 
The Sun is originally footless, Varuna gives him feet that he may proceed, 
RV. I. 24. 8; thus Varuna himself as Sun “with his bright foot ascends 
the vault of heaven (arcind padA nAkam Arukat, VIII. 41. 8. The Sun’s 
feet are his rays; his one foot that is alternately dark and bright (Mbh. 
XII. 362. 7-8) is coincident with the axis of the universe {tkambhena vi 
rodari ajo no dyAm adkArayat, VIII. 41. 10); that it is alternately dark 
and bright (oetto, iucina, Mbh. XII. 362. 7-8) corresponds to RV. V. 62. 8 
where the pillar that Varuna and Mitra mount is golden at dawn and 
bronze at sunset, what they see from above when the pillar is golden 
being the finite (d»<»m), and what they see when it is brazen is the 
infinite (oditim). The Sun has also, of course, a “thousand feet” 
(takatrapAdam, in VIII. 69. 16), Le. indefinitely numerous rays, every 
one of which is from the standpoint of the corresponding individual the 
Sun’s “one foot,” and at the same time the pillar (tkambka «= stauros) 
or bridge (se*u = cinvad, biffist, etc.) that at once connects and divides 
Heaven from Earth, the light from the darkness. 

A further allusion to the Sun as ekapad occurs in VS. XXIII. 50, ekena 
aAgena paryemi. The conception must at one time have been visually 
represented; for it has survived in folk art to the present day, see the 
two representations of the “ Mansion of the Sun." reproduced from alpOna 
drawing* in A. N. Tagore, B&nglar Yrata, Calcutta, n.d., PL 99, where 
moreover* the Sun’s “ one foot ” is supported by a boat or swing (nou and 
prenkho in RV. VII. 88. 3, cf. VL 58. 3, golden prekkka in VIL 87. 6, 
naunayara in JB. L 125). 
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darkness by the titanic Svarbh&nu, Atri “ finds him, hidden by the 
darkness and inoperative ” (gulham suryam tamasd apavratena 
... avindat , where apavrata avrata , u idle,” a pejorative designa¬ 
tion often applied to the non-Aryan aspect, and denoting the divine 
“ idleness,” here in other words denoting that the Sun does not 
shine, but is overcast, apivptam, as in II. 11. 5); cf. I. 117. 4-5, 
where Rebha in need of aid is assimilated to the “hidden horse 
(airaro na gulham ) . . . sleeping in Destruction’s womb (stifup- 
vdhsam na nirfter upasthe, cf. I. 164. 32), the Sun abiding in the 
Darkness ” (suryam na tamasi kpiyantam, cf. tamasi 1c$esi addressed 
to Agni, whose procession is delayed, in X. 51. 5, and kfeti budhnah 
applied to Agni as “ remaining in his ground ” even while he goes 
forth, in III. 55. 7).* 1 

The designation aurnav&bha, patronymic or simply adjectival 
form of Drnavabha, “thread-spinner,” i. e . “Spider,” is of no 
little interest In RV. VIII. 77. 1-2 “the stark and far-famed 
Auroaviibha and Ahi$uva ” are destined to be overthrown by Indra, 
as befalls in VIII. 32. 26, where aurnavdbham qualifies vptram as 
in II. 11.18. In the Brahmagas, Drgayu is a Gandharva. In RV. 
YI. 15. 16 the altar, Agm’s birthplace, is “an anointed, downy 
nest ” {Urndvantam yonim kuldyinam ghptavantam, where urnd- 
vantam may be regarded as synonymous with aurnavdbham, and 
there is also an allusion to the pubescent vulva, cf. Apala’s prayer 
m VIII. 91. 5 fulfilled in Romasa in 1.126. 7).” In the same way 


,l All the associations of Agni with the word budhnn in RV. imply his 
budhnya, chthonic character; his terrestrial origin in the worlds being 
always analogous to this origination in the ground of the divine being. 
Further evidence of the consubstantiality of Agni with the Serpent ab 
intra may be cited in the identification of Mitra with the Titan Vamacitra 
or '‘P racJttl '** ol Danu and father of Rahu or Namuci, as 

worked ou by Prryluski, “Un Dieu Iranien dans 1'Inde,” in 
Orjentolisttymy, VII. 


In Apule,ua Pajnhe’e huaband, otberwia. aaaimilable to the Indies 

Wh ‘* W* to be . Uiletlan oracle a. “no 
-jgbt ol humane seed. but Serpent dir. nod Sere. aa might be thought, 

’ h .° ’ ,tb ’ mg * ;• • >»•<*. end deadly doudea of pain., 

“* ' k '’ " 10 lum real *ine " (Adlington’e eereion, 1M»(. 

“ V - *• « —her. the barbie or “.trew" i. 
“ i0 ’ a " followed In the neat r.r« by 

“**“*• *•* " (decir dedro e. 

UUr * 1 «> X- IS- 10-11 iDTOic- 

>ng gi Mother Earth to be aa aoft aa down to him of the Guerdon’ 
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L 105. 9, "Where are those seven rays spun forth (dtatdh), there 
is my navel ” ( ndbhih , i. e. Agni’s chthonic navel, ndbhih prthivy&h, 
and the navel of aeviternity, amrtasya ndbhih, passim). The latter 
passage is to be borne in mind in connection with the word 
urnan&bhi, the regular designation of the Spider in the Brahmapas 
and Upani$ads: e. g. BU. II. 1. 20, where all things are said to 
proceed from their source " as a spider might ascend by means of 

(dokfin&vate, DaksinA being the Dawn as in I. 123. 1 and X. 107, mother 
of Agni as in III. 58. 1, likewise IndrA^I as in II. 11. 21, and the Serpent 
Queen), followed by “ Be opened up (*c ckvckcaava), O Earth, hinder him 
not («nS ni bddhathak), be apt for advent (efi pdyand), wrap him in 
down (o&A* . . . firnuAi, from root vp, as in ima) as a mother wraps her 
skirt about her son,” by which we understand indue him in the robe of 
light (i tirnijam, drdpim hiranyam, etc.) that he put* on when he appears 
in the worlds; “Be opened up” implying, not “Open to receive,” but 
“ Open to give out.” It would take overlong to discuss here the proposi- 
tion that the application of the funeral hymns must be clearly distin¬ 
guished from their wording, which has all to do with birth, and not with 
burial. Not that the theme of resurrection is any but fitting matter for 
a requiem; but rather and on the contrary, that the language of the 
funeral hymns implies the thought Mora janua vitae. That in general the 
yogi and saiHnyosi are not cremated, but thrown into water or simply 
buried is in accord with strictest logic, inasmuch as these have not desired 
a resurrection, but to be dead and buried in the Godhead. 

To drnamraddk (barAis) cited above from RV. V. 5. 4 corresponds 
exactly to 6B. L 3. 37 and BU. VI. 4. 3, lomdni barkia. It may be added 
that there can be no doubt of the identity of the flrndronfo* yoniih 
kulayinath gkrtavantarh aavitre, Agui's birthplace in RV. VI. 15. 16, cf. 
AB. I. 28 aavitre kuldyam . . . Urn&etukdk, with the viitambkara 
kuldya, “all supporting nest” in BU. I. 4. 7, rightly although not 
literally rendered by Hume (Tkirteen Principal Uponiekode, p. 82) as 
“fire-holder,” i.e. fire-place or hearth. But this is not (as Hume sur¬ 
mises) the best source for the Vedantic simile “as fire is latent in fire¬ 
wood or in covered embers ”; this simile derives far more directly from 
the familiar Vedic concept expressed in V. 11. 6 where the Angirases find 
Agni “ lying hidden in every log ” (guAd Attorn . . . Kiriy&nam vanevane, 
cf. X. 91. 2 and many similar passages). 

The “Spider” imagery is the obvious source of the well-known drn4, 
the brow-spot or tuft that is a constant lakpana of the Buddha as 
Mahipurisa; which dr«d, especially in Japanese iconography, is often 
represented not merely as a mole, but as the source of radiating lines of 
light. That this «rsd is also in a certain sense an “ eye,” and is analogous 
to the third eve of diva, still more marks his solar kinship, who is called 
the “eye in the world (oa**A«* loke), Le. that “Eye,” the Sun, which 
in RV. passim “surveys all things” (rtfeow abki caffe). 
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its thread ( yathornanabhii tantunoccaret) , as sparks ascend from 
fire," and Mundaka Up, I. 7, “ Just as a spider emanates and with¬ 
draws {srjote ghfnate , lit. ‘pours out and dries up 1 ), so all this 
comes into being from him who does not flow forth ” {akfardt 
sambhavati iha visvam). The Sun, as we hare already seen, shines 
forth with seven rays ; or alternatively, it is the co-creators 
( kavayah) operating sacrificiaily as mediate causes, who “spin 
their seven threads to form the web ” {sapta tantiin tn tantire 
kavaya otavai, I. 164. 5); which “ seven rays spun forth ” ( sapta 
rasmayas tatdh) are proper to the Inductor of the Sacrifice (Agm 
or Sun) who as eighth Aditya “ impels all things ” {visvam tnrafi, 
II. 5. 2) ; and these seven rays as we have seen are also Yi6varupa’s. 

A sacrificial gdthd quoted in KB. XIX. 3 explicitly refers to the 
Year, the Sun, as a spider. The “ Spider,” then, is Agni and/or 
the Sun, regarded as a Titan while the rays are hidden in his belly, 
as an Angel when he spins the web; each thread of which, for one 
that can pursue the clew, follow let us say the via analogia, 
unravelling the tissue, provides a pathway leading in again towards 
its source. Needless to say, the “ Spider ” image analysed above 
involves the well-known doctrine of the sutrdtman, as can be 
readily seen if we collate RV. X. 168. 4 where the Sun “ is the 
spiraiion of the Angels ” {dtmd devandm ) with SB. VIII. 7. 3. 10 
“bonder Sun connects ( samdvayate ) these worlds by a thread 
( sutre ), and what that thread is is the Gale” {vdyuh), cf. also BG. 
VII. 7, “ All this universe is strung on me like rows of jewels on a 
string” ( protarh sutre manigand iva). It may be added that the 
symbolism of the spiders web of which the threads are rays of light 
is but a special form of the more universal symbolism of spinning 
and weaving that is so commonly employed in the Vedic and in 
other forms of the universal tradition, cf. for example, Dante, 
Paradiso, XXX. 49-51, “living light ... in such a web of its 
refulgence” {luce viva . . . di tal velo di suo fulgor). 

In IV. 19. 3 cited above the terms abudhyam, susupdnam, and 
flsaydnam are to be noted. All have a common implication, a shade 
of which can be recognized when we speak colloquially of the sun 
as ‘ going to bed ” at night; for he similarly “ couches ” in the 
night of time. Abudhya is primarily “unawakened,” and sec- 
ondarily stupid, a weliknown characteristic of giants in all folk¬ 
lore, susupdnam and diaydnam, “sleepy and lying” correspond to 
the equally characteristic notion of “brooding” (over treasure). 
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It is significant that in L 103. 7, Indra actually a awakens the 
inert Serpent with his bolt” (sasantam vajrena abodhayo ’him); 
for to be awake {budh, jdgr) is specific for the Angels in EV. 
passim, and above all for Agni, who is usarbudh, “ awakened at 
dawn,” awakening being the same as kindling, cf. V. 1.1, abodhy 
agnih samidhd . . . prati . . . t^osam, and in IV. 23. 7-8 the 
sequence “He smites the Indra-less destructive fiend” (druham 
jighdhsan dhvarasam anindrdm). ... The radiant cosmic *» laud 
pierces the deaf ears of Life, awakening him” (riasya sloko 
badhird tatarda karnd budhdnah hicamdna dyoh); in the latter 
passage Ayus is specifically Agni* 4 (Bloomfield in JAOS. XX. 
180) and we recognize the concept of him as a deaf adder 
ante principium. Alternatively, in I. 113. 4 it is Dawn that 
awakens the several worlds, or all beings ( ajigar bhuvandni visid). 
That Ahi is smitten and awakened is then the same as to say that 
the chthonic Serpent is con-verted ( samvrt) or extroverted (prarrO» 
the Darkness literally up-turned (udvjrt) into Light Thus buddha, 
« awakened,” is also “ illuminate.” It is most interesting to observe 
that the original concept of the awakened serpent is clearly pre¬ 
served in Buddhist thought, viz. in the Commentator's explanation 
of budh as “ an uprising from the sleep of the kindred of the slime 
(bujjhati kU esa-sa n td na-n id day a ufthahcti, Atthasdlini, 464, text 
p. 217). 

Asaydnam, u lying down,” is specific for the deity ab intra, and 
contrasts with the act of procession, which is a being seated (sod), 
a standing up (sthd, generally with urdhvd, cf. Savana's sthitam 
paddrtham jdtam), and a motion (car, whence the panca jana are 
sometimes referred to as carsanayah). To lie and to sleep, to stand 
up and to wake, are respectively coincident. From the karmakdnda 
point of the latter condition is of course superior, though the former 
is logically prior; from the jhdnakdnda point of view, the reverse 
holds good, the well-known Indian saying “ Better to stand than 


u u cosmic," iwuunuch u Greek Koamos is precisely Order. 

» 4 The designation Ayu is here applied to Agni ab intra; the Gandharva 
Oruftyu within is VUvSyu without: for the raison d’etre of SrnS- here, see 
the discussion of the “Spider" symbolism, above, and for that of -Syu, 
“Life” cf. John, L 3-4 “All things that have been made were Life (eito 
b dyua) in Him.” and Col. I. 18. “In him (the Son) were created all 
things," cf. AV. XU 3. 47 “a 61ial ( kaumdra ) world hath been born, 
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walk, better to sit than stand, better to lie than sit” providing a 
good example of what is known as “ inverse thinking ” or “ pro¬ 
cedure upstream.” 

The divine procession involves an apparent partition; krama is 
dvitva (TP. XXI. 16). In the Vedic dragon-slaying texts, others 
as well as those cited above, nothing is more conspicuous than the 
emphasis laid on the scission or subdivision of the originally im- 
partite (aparvan) ophidian principle. It is precisely in the same 
way, except that the strictly speaking mental character of the act 
is also indicated, that BV. describes the subdivision of That One 
( tad ekam, X. 129. 2) Integral Multiplicity (vt&am ekam, III. 
54. 8—and a characteristic formula in Plotinus), the unity of the 
Person and the Word ( puru$a , vdc), which division is effected by 
the First Sacrifice. “It is by their wordings that the vibrant 
co-creators (t nprah kavayah) conceive him to be manifold who 
abideth One ” ( vacobhir ekam santarin bahudhd kalpayanti, X. 
114. 5), “ calling him manifold who is but One ” ( ekam sad viprd 
bahudhd vadanty agnim . . . , I. 164.46), cf. Makha, whom “so 
long as he was one, the many did not overcome ( ekam santam 
bahuvo nabhyadhrsnuvan, TA. V. 1.3). Similarly as regards the 
feminine aspect: “ By the sacrifice they followed up the footprint 
(padaviyam vestigium pedi) of the Word, found her harboring 
in the Prophets, brought her forth, departed her distributively 
(vy adadhuh purutrd), the Seven Singers uttered her in concert 
everywhere (X. 71. 3), who says also of herself, “The Angels hare 
departed me distributively” {md devd vy adadhuh purutrd** X. 
125.3). 

It is equally significant that no essential value would be really 
changed in the Puru$asukta by a substitution of “VptTa” for 

Puru$a : here, X. 90. 11-14, the question is asked in brahmodya 
fashion, When they divided up (t*y adadhuh) the Person, how- 
many-fold did they think him out to be? ” (katidhd vy akalpayan), 

“ r V adadhuh amount* to - contracted and identified into variety." The 
uee of tad, kip (a* also in taritkalpa, “notion," e. g. Kena Up. 29 - 50 . 
where the notion formed of deity ia contrasted with the blinding vision 
of the deity as he is in himself) must be understood in connection with 
the whole Vedic doctrine of creation by designation, ndmadheya), see my 
“ Vedic Exemplarism ” to appear in the Jame* Baughton Wood* Memorial 
Volume, and Scharbau, Der Idee dcr SchOpfung in der vtdxachen Literatur, 
pp. 123*132. 
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the answer following ending with the words “Thus they designed 
the worlds” (loHn dkdpayan ); a further correspondance being 
patent in verse 14, “ from his head was Heaven adverted (Sir^no 
dyauh sam avartata), from his feet the Earth,” 39 whence however 
it is clear that the Puru§a has already assumed a human aspect, 
ante principium, or rather does so in principio; “he shines upon 
the world as Person” (purufaruptna, AA. II. 2. 1), for the 
Brahman-Yak§a “chooses the Person for procession” (purwfam 
prapapadandye, JTJB. IV. 23-24), the Sacrifice is the Eternal Man, 
our Sire (yajHo manuh . . . ndi X. 100. 5), that is Agm 
(“ Be Manu thou, beget the angelic kindred.” manur bhava janay 1 
daivyam janam, X. 63. 6), and the Year (AB. II. 17, SB. X. 4. 3. 
1-3, etc.). The Sacrifice is an eternal purufa-medha . 

The expression “footless and handless” (apdd dhastah) a ser¬ 
pent kenning—applied in I. 32. 7 to Ahi-Vytra, in III. 30. 8 to 
Kuparu and Vrtra," represents the converse of what is applicable 
to the manifested Sun, Sun, Surya or Savitr, respectively “ single¬ 
footed” and “golden-handed” ( ekapad , hiranydiastah, passim) 
and the manifested Agni, “footed” or who is preeminently 
“footed (padavih) way wise leader” (t ridv&n paihak puraeta, V. 
46.1), “the herdsman never-falling as he goes about his ways’ 

(gopdm anxpadyam&nam . . . pathibhii carantam , I. 164. 31), but 
“ footless and headless, hiding both his ends (apdd aSir^a guhamdno 
antd, cf. X. 79. 2, guhd sxro nihitam rfhag aty f) when first born in 
the ground of space (budline rajasah, i. e. born as Ahi Budhnya), 
in his matrix, in the Bull’s nest ” (asya yonau . . . vr^abhasya nUe, 
IV. 1.11), Le. ante principium, immediately antecedent to his 

kindling. 


•• As in the Edda, OrimnUmal, 40, “ From Ymir’s flesh the Earth was 
ahapen ... and Heaven from his skull ” ( dr Kausi himinn). The account 
of the Titan Ymir’s prior being found in Tdlurpa, 3, Ar va» alda pan ym\r 
bvabi . . jorp fanntk deva nd upphitninn, gap vaa ginnunga, tn gras 
nJk'corrcpond. euctl, to RV. I. 129. 1 .nd 3. Similarly U.U.. 
Babylonian legend. Marduk bisects Tilmat, the dragon-mother of the gods, 

and makes Heaven of her upper part, etc. 

wt j n gg 17 11 the soma-guardian (L e. the Gandharva, whose consort 
Indra so often beguiles, e. g. in JB. I. 125, see Bloomfield in JAOS XXVIII. 
80 ff.) is similarly a " footless archer” (apdd a*td) ; the Gandharva, in 
other words, is the dragon or serpent guardian of the Tree of Life, as to 
all other mythologies. 
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7. Procession is a sunwise turn 

In connection with the use of tf£, it ig to be observed that the 
“ turn about ” is always right handed, the powers of darkness being, 
as in other traditions, those of the left, the powers of light those 
of the right. The smitten Dasyu “sinks on Indra's left" {BY. 
It. 11. 13) , “ Indra with hia left band constrains the giants 
(vrtidhatah, as in X, 49. 8, X. 69. 10), with his right lays hold 
upon his deeds" (dakfine sam grbhitd krt&ni). As Bak^a is vir¬ 
tually the right hand of God, so Bak&ijja is “ right lady," viz. in 
EY + primarily the Dawn, the milch-cow, and mother of Agni 
(L 133. 1, III. 53. 1) and in TS. YX. 1. 3. 6 similarly of Indra, 
and it may be easily seen how the secondary meaning of dahfind, 
“sacrificial fee" is derived; for the First Sacrifice is always a 
saltra performed by the officiants on their own behalf, and wealthy 
Dawn with her abundant kLne is their reward. On the other hand 
when the feminine principle is considered, with respect to her origin, 
just as Heaven is "above" and Earth "below," so “he" is 
right and “ she " left, as in SB* X. 5. 3. 9, BIT. IV. 2. 3-3, and 
MIL VII* 11, where the “person” in the right eye is Indra, the 
L+ person ” in the left Indranl or VirSj, their conjunction taking 
place in the l£ heart," or ritually, within the veiled sadas* The 
&aoriliter himself moves sunwise, “ He makes a right turn (prasa- 
lavgarartayati),, thereby he turns yonder Sun to the right, and 
accordingly yonder Sim moves round these worlds from left to 
right 1 (SB. YII. 5, 1. 37); in the same way the hempen girdle is 
twisted sunwise, which ig the “ human" way, “and were it twisted 
widdersbins, it would be sacred to the Fathers " (ib, IIL 2. 1. 13, 
of. also I. 2. 1. 12 with FggeIing T s note). 

The notion of a single principle that faces in two opposite direc¬ 
tions, that namely of the Janus type in iconography, is thus 
tensively developed iu BY., e. g. X. fi. 6, where Agni is stationed 
at the parting of the ways" (panffttffh cisar^e), that is of course 
on the threshold of the gate of the worlds (lokadivira). Amongst 
t ie consequences of such an opposite orientation of the light and 
dark worlds we may note, for example, “Those that come hither- 
ward (artanc) they call departing w (parSkcah), BY. I. 164. 19, 
anl “What incantation the Angela pronounce forwards {ava&t&i), 
that the IstaQR pronounce backward® ” { parastdt ), JB I 135, 
analogous to which fa the pulling of the Devas and Astra in 
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opposite direction at the Churning of the Ocean, and it should not 
be overlooked that such an opposition of the opposing principles is 
indispensable for creation. From the karmakdnda and kfatnya, 
point of view, the auspicious motion is forwards in a rectilinear 
sense: but from the jhdnakdnda and brdhmana point of view the 
auspicious direction is, not indeed backwards, but—in a sense to be 
explained—nevertheless an opposite one. Inevitably opposite, for 
when the forward steps have been taken, they must in some sense 
be retraced, whatever has been affirmed must also be denied, what¬ 
ever has been stolen must be restored, if ever the Wayfarer is to 
Teach That One “ who never really rises nor sets.” For the extro¬ 
verted consciousness, accordingly, an introversion is required, and 
this is what is alluded to in all such expressions as pratyakcetand, 

“ reverse thinking,” defined as follows by Mapiprabha on ^ S. I. 29, 
“Thought is said to be reversed (pratyanc) when it turns (ahead) 
against the current” (pratxpam), which as Bhoja adds, “ is effected 
in the case of yogis.” The “upstream” imagery, which recurs 
also in the Pali Buddhist uddharhsota y “ Upstreamer,” is first to 
my knowledge explicitly employed in TS. VII. 5. 7. 4, pralikula 
iva vd itah svargo lokah , “ Heaven world is counter-current as it 
were from here,” cf. JB. III. 150 and PB. XXV. 10. 12-18. 
As a further example of “reverse thinking” may be cited BG. 
II. 69, “ That which is the night of all beings is for the truly poor 
man (sarhnydst) the time of wakening; when other beings are 
awake, then it is night for the seeing Muni,” cf. “ The light that 
is in you is darkness,” and the discussion of susupdnam in section 6 
above, recalling that susupta, “ Deep Sleep,” is contrasted in the 
jndnakdnda with the “ Waking State ” of consciousness, as superior 
to inferior. 

It is important to observe, at the same time, that the “ opposite 
direction ” is not a backward one, but onward (TS. VII. 2. 1. 3 
prdn iva hi suvargah). The Wayfarer, whether he continues on the 
devaydna or lingers on the pitrydna, is always thought of as fol¬ 
lowing up the circle of the Year, he does not turn about leftwise 
to go backwards (incantations are repeated backwards and widder- 
shins movements made only in black magic); any such backsliding 
( avasarpana as contrasted with atisarpana) would involve, not the 
desired integration ( samskarana ) but a disintegration (rOrararw, 
visrahsana). It should be added that the circumambulation of the 
Year which represents the individual's pilgrimage envisaged as if 
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taking place cm a given level of reference, a single “ world” (lofts), 
can be regarded from another point of view as a movement outwards 
(pnacrifi) from the centre towards the circumference, and con¬ 
versely (ntvffft), this motion following first a downward and later 
an upward course on a continuous spiral centred about the aits of 
the universe; the points at which the spiral cuts successive levels 
of reference, and in particular those planes that represent the 
** seven worlds,” representing the different stations that are occu¬ 
pied by this individual principle in the course of its transmigration 
{paribhmman*) and mode-ification {urtti). The Wayfarer in 
either case—when half the circle has been run, or when the spiral 
is reversed—moves now in a new and opposite direction, “ counter- 
current.” The turning point, so critical in the history of the indi¬ 
vidual, is referred to in religion as a repentance, or even more 
significantly as a conversion, while in metaphysics this is the 
reversion of the spiritual power,” hrahmaKa £t?drfoA as cited 
above, of which dis-passion (fai T&gya'j 13 the sign. The pilgrimage 
is of significance for the pilgrim only until ho reaches its end, until 
he goes home ( m tan $ (i), where none will ask him who nee he 
came or whither he went; the pilgrimage begins with a gliding 
forth {prosarpana, upSi^arpartfl, etc.) f rom , ^ 0 f YarrniB, 

of Death, which is coincident with the rising of the Sun, the 
" U & ht of ^ em that in darkness ” (iamasi Urmye), summon- 
'ng those asleep to take up their beds and walk, and ends in a 
full-gliding (cJwarpa*r 3 ) that is a full-release (atiVnoksci} from 
^ uli the ills that follow in the bridesmaid's train” (X. 85. 31), 
That emancipation is a return to Yaruga, to Death, no longer as 
prisoner, but as a friend, there the pilgrim once more sees his 
« Father and Mother” (I, 24. 1 ), Yanina and Aditi, Heaven and 
Earth united in the common nest (X. 5 . 2 ); Yaruija is deathless 
fK\. I. 164. 38), ‘ Death does not die" (SB. X 6 2 3 ) the 
ComprehensoT unified with Death ^becomes the Single Angel, even 
Death, discards recurrent death, death gets him not” (BTJ 12 7 ) 
An understanding of the ontology and teleologv thus formulated in 
BY and later ,s indispensable for any valid interpretation of the 
eite themselvca-i^ tafh prat,da . . . *, axmm mad,la (AY. IX. 

164 39) r ° rWISe ' t<in ^ ^ m ban^ati (BY. L 
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8. Casting the snake-skin t or changing color or garment 

The proposition that “ The serpents are, that is, are consubstan- 
tial with, the Adityas,” the £f Sons ” or children of Aditi, already 
cited from PB., can be supported and amplified from many other 
texts. In RV. IX* 86* 44, for example, Spurn "like Ahi, creeps 
forward out of his old akin ” (oAir na jurndm ati sarpati ); in IV. 
13* 4 “ Thou goest forth with mightiest stecda T discarding the black 
robe {asitam , . . vasma, cf. asitah in AV. VI. 72. 1), the quiver* 
log rays of the Sun, as he extends his web (fanJim av&vyayaft . * . 
ra&mayah f involving the “spider” imagery), sink the darkness 
like a skin into the Waters,” cf. YIL 63. 1 ; that is, 

“ when man J 6 libation calls me to the white-garment " (mrm;e T 
X. 49. 7), foT indeed Yanina u changes the black robes into clean 
and white ones in bis operation ” (aim cratd, YHL 41. 10, his 
operations being respectively interior, guhya, and exterior, it vis), 
“ Agni now wields, now layeth down his tool (t*3iim) , as does the 
Titan his white garment” (VTII. 19. 23, of. X. 20. 6 agnim . . , 
vdsimantanij “with the darning aword ”?); in X. 63. 4 the Adityas 
“ man-regarding, with ever open eyes, have won as Angels, won by 
their qualification (ar&apd) a lofty aevitermty; driving in chariots 
of light (jyotimthah, contrast the young streams that are still 
'footless and earless r m X. 39. 4), having the serpents 1 magic but 
yet innocent (akirndyu anagasah, exact equivalent of Matt. X. 16, 
prudentes sieut serpent a*, ef simplices sicut columbae), have clothed 
them in a glorious heavenly garment.” In JB. II. 134 " As Aht 
casta his akin, as one would pull a blade of grass from its sheath, 
so he (Indra) is liberated from all evil” {yath&hir ahi-cchavyai 
nirmucyda . . . cm, mrvasm&t p&pmarto nirmwya-U), In FB. 
XXV. 15. 4 “By that sacrificial session, the serpents conquered 
Death; he conquers Death who follows the same course. Thereby 
they shook off their old skin, and crept onwards, put away Death 
and conquered him. The serpents arc the Adityas. He who follows 
the same course shall shine with the Adityas 1 ' glory.” In SB. 1L 
3. 1. 3 and 6 the Sun, who when he seta enters as an embryo 
(garbha) into that womb that is Agni (agndv eva yortau),** and is 

" “ The womb that its Agni,' 1 viz, the Agni that Le hidden, ah intra, may 
■eem to stand in need of explanation- The expresiloa tallies with PB. 
XXV. 10, ID, where M ThiB Mitra pours his seed, into Varum" (ntla* 
earuno fincuti), SB. H E. 1. i (see p. 3B7, above} where the consuming 

3 
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hidden by the night as embryos are hidden, now when he rifles, 

" Even as Ahi, so does he free himself from his skin (yathd ah* 
tvaco nirmucyeta), so does he free himself from night, from evil 
(ripmmak, cf, AB. V. 25, where the Son is called * that Angel 
who has most effectively smitten eril away”); and all this is imi¬ 
tated in the ritual when the officiating priests "creep* («?t ^ ]th 
pmri, mil, etcJ) to or from the m** « Even as AM frees 
himself from his skin, even so do they free themselves from al l 

A^ni, Vic being absent, receives Frajfipati’s seed, who thus reproduce* 
himself [ef 4A. n. 3, 7 where the seed in man is proper to the Sun, the 
hlwd in woman proper to Agvj, and also BU. VI. 4, 3, where in 
mental interpretation of the seitual act, the place ol Agni'g kindling i« 
analogically W *Hggfrt PM**™*) J and U likewise in agreement vriUi 

BG XIV a u My womb (yoni) is the Great Brahman, therein l lay the 
embryoAn* teOlmi. cf. RV. IX. 74. 6, where " Soma lays the 
embryo in Aditi’s womb," datfh&ti yar&Aam adifer vpatthe), thin ' Great 
Brahman " corresponding to the 41 Transcendental Nature '■ [pam praftrli} 
that is the “womb of all axubetim** (riod yon ini bMfdiri esrvflpi, 

\TI. 5-fl), " which Nature is mine own, and I when I resort to her, I pour 
forth at her will this whole body of being that hath no independent will " 
lift, 1X.J cf, Eckbart, “ From tbe Father's embrace of his own nature 
comes the eternal playing (~HW) of the Son”; or again, ifunvote E>. 
Ttl . 1. 3 where the Highest ia referred to as “ Creator, Lord, and Person, 
Brahma-womb ” (tovfrmafOftt}, cf. RV. X. 20. 14 where Agni “is born 
from the Titan's womb” (a*uraeya jsftardt a/gfota), and SB. VI. 1. 2. 
9 - 9 p where Pmjflpati is " pregnant ” (jarbfun), 

None of this is strange, even to Christian theology, but only unfamiliar: 
the Supreme Identity, fad efcant, is the unity of a conjoint principle, and 
were it otherwise tbe birth of the Son could not be called a vital operation 
(St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. I. 27. 2>. That Sopreme Identity may be called 
by the names of either of its conjoint principles, L C. may be apokett of &» 
Varujia or Agni (usually m. but in the passages discussed semantically f.) 
or as Aditi or Viriij (both usually f. but often also m.). may in other 
words be thought ol either as f. or m. or both at once. What may be paid 
of tbe Virflj. whence all things milk their characteristic virtue* 44 Who 
knoweth her progenitive duality t*' tuna learn, AV, VUL D. 10), cf. 

JUB. I. 54, where the conjoint principles Sfiman and Rk., i. c. Heaven and 
Earth, 44 become Viraj,” and—only thus in uolty% within—"beget 11 (f®>* 
finin' lihfl/rj prfljonaifn t Am) the Sun, after whose birth they are ftgaLn 
divided, Is also repeatedly affirmed in RV, e, g, X. 27. 23 fcfiifofrdd 
upard udtipam, 44 at their di rem pi ton rose the latter, 11 

That ht who both 44 begets h and “ brings forth "—we meet in Christian 
doctrine with such eiprcaaiona aa 44 the Father’s cbitd-bearing is a con- 
joint principle is to allude to his essence and his nature, which ate one 
and the same in him, so that we speak indifferently of the 41 divine essence " 
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evil" To put off the snake skin corresponds, accordingly, to 
“ putting off the old man.” 

To put off Death is to escape from Vernija, that is from the bonds 
of Yanma. Moat of the difficulties that have been felt in the inter¬ 
pretation of Vanina, as « a god of Day ” or as a god of night,” 
have arisen from a failure to observe that he is from the beginning 
both, how one and now the other “according to his operation” 
{ami vraid, VIII* 41* 10), although when contrasted with Mitra, 
as Titan with Angel, eternal with mortal, night with day, the non- 
proceeding VfirEma ia the power of darkness, the Father or Elder 

and * divine nature”; he may as well be called a Mother as & Father* oa 
in the expreesion “Nntur* naturans, Creatrix, Deua.” Thu doctrine of 
the Son’s eternal birth indeed implies not merely a temporal mother, but 
an eternal maternity in God, which is precisely that cf the divine nature 
'-by which the Father begets" (St. Thomas, £um* TMot. I* 41. 5, eL 
Damascene, de Fid. Orth. I* 18 and Augustine, <fo Tr%n. XIV. S|. That 
God Is thus the Father-Mother, or (simply " Parents " (plu., du*> may be 
compared to the Tadic usage, in which the “ Parents ” are spoken of 
indifferently as “Mothers” (rndfart) or as "Fmthm" (piM), 6 fcr * 
having the advantage of recourse to grammatically dual forms which do 
not imply exactly what an “and” implies, but rather specify the dual 
aspect of a single substance, e. g. Mitrftvarupan, tndrflgM, in the first cue 
the relation being that of §on*Father. in the aecond that of King- Pr Lest. 
It must not be forgotten that from an Indian point of view the M seed 15 
n ^substantial with him whose seed it is, and thus the father is the 
embryo, and reborn m the son, as for example In RV. 71, TO* 3 “ Be in 
his begotten is bora again, by law » tpm prajtbhir jit pate dhermanas pari). 
Note should be taken of this in connection with the often misinterpreted 
doctrine of reincarnation and common confusion of reincarnation with 
transmigration—the father os an individual principle fna»smipra(«, and 
is thus reborn Ln another mode of being, but m father is reproduced in his 
BOn in that same mode of being in which the fact of paternity had been 
occasioned by the fact of filiation. The father, who sooner or later putt 
away-and this applies as much to the Father ns to any individual 
principle, lor “God comes and goes, God passes away'’ (Eckhart) is 
resurrected in the son, who again as in this way bringing bis father to 
birth as well as inasmuch as filiation la the occasion of paternity, m 
called his “ father's father '' Resurrection and transmigration are Vedio 
doctrines not so “ reincarnation p in the supposedly Buddhist and in the 
Tteosophktl sen*- Even in EG. II* £2 it is far from likely that the 
,< body-dmllar ” defttj who abandons his Inveteratcd bodies (larinS^i. riJwya 
yirndHi echoing PB. XXV. 15, 4 AiteA jir^hh &<** not ** 

living principle in all things rather than any individual principle as such. 
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Brother ab intra (L 164. 38, X. 86, 17-18,•• X. 132. 4, and more 
explicitly in TS. II. 1. 7 and 9). In the same way Agni, “ Varupa 
at birth, Mitra when kindled ” (RV. V. 3. 1), “ Varupa as Jata- 
vedas, Mitra as priest and house-friend ” (III. 5. 4), “ Tanunapat 
as Titan embryo, the Praise of Men when born abroad” (III. 29. 
11), is from the first point of view a man-devouring, flesh-eating 
power to be avoided by all means (X. 16. 9 etc.), and from the 
second the herald (data) of the Angels and Friend (mitra) and 
Guest (atithi) of man, just as his Nordic equivalent, Loki, is now 
the foe and now the ally of the Aesir. In general theology, these 
contrasted aspects of the deity are those respectively of Mercy and 
of Justice; in Islamic metaphysics, for example, Heaven is the 
reflection of his absolute Love, Hell of his absolute Majesty. Here 
we are concerned with Varupa in the latter aspect, that of the 
Varupa from whose justice the herbs are besought to deliver us 40 — 
“ Release me from the curse, to wit from that of Varupa, from 
Yama’s hobble” (muncanft* m3 sapathyad atko varunyad uta , aiho 
yamasya pafois&t, X. 97. 16, where may be noted the assimilation 
of Varupa to Yama, and that to be "tied by the foot,” or 
“hobbled,” is virtually to be “footless,” cf. padgrbhi , “Foot- 
seizer,” a demon in X. 49. 5). 41 

In X. 129. 1 the question is posed, “What covered up?” or 
“ Who enveloped ? ” (Jcim dvarivar ), i. e. when as yet there was no 
distinction of being and non-being, life and death, day and night; 
the most evident answers are to be found in Yin. 100. 7 “ It was 

" Tb*t in X. 85. IS "he who orders the seasons and is bora again" 
(ffflAr anyo r» dodhaj jdyate punah) may not as Siyapa says, be the Moon, 
but Agni or the Sun, may be seen by comparison with X. 72. 9 prajiyai 
mytyare trot punor mdrtindam d bharat, II. 38. 4 where Savitr r» rtirtr 
adardhah. and X. 2. 1 and 3, where Agni is addressed, ctdrdri ptuhr rtupete 
. . . rt&n katpoydti. 

The herbs whose king is Soma—-sire invoked here, because it is by 
the soma-draught that Indra is inspired and empowered to release his 
friends. 

“As regards "release from Varupa," the inverse thought {pratyake*- 
tond) should be noted in VIL 86. 2, kadd nv antar romae bkutdni, 
“When at last shall I come to be within VarupaT”, Le. “dead and 
buried in the Godhead,” cf. VII. 88, where also Varupa is both loved and 
feared. It is indeed by Varupa himself, when be shows his face (Agni, 
V!I. 88. 2), when he becomes Savitr (8B. XII. 2. 7. 17) that one is freed 
from Varupa’* bonds; the Father oi the Son U the redeemer from the 
Father’s wrath. 
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Vptra that enveloped ” (yo vo avdvarit vrtrah ), and X. 90. 1 where 
it is the Person (puru$a), whose identity with Ahi-\ ftra has 
already been deduced on other grounds, who " encloses Earth all 
round about, and overpasses the dasdngtdam ” (sa bhumim visvato 
vrtvd aty atisthad dasdhgulam —the meaning of the last word need 
not detain us); or again in TS. II. 4.12 “ Inasmuch as he enclosed 
these worlds, that is why he is ‘ Vrtra’” (yad xmdh lokdn avrnot 
tad vrtrasya vfiratvam )—this derivation from vr being etymo¬ 
logically preferable to that from vrt, though from a noxrukta, or 
hermeneutic, point of view, as well as the semantic (since both 
operations coincide in the referent), both derivations may be 
regarded as valid. 

In any case, and apart from the evident functional equivalence, 
the common derivation of “ Varupa” and “ Vrtra” from vf sug¬ 
gests that “That One” in whom and by whom all things are 
concealed while as yet he is “ equally spirated, despirated ” (dnid 
avdtam, X. 129. 2) must be as much Varuna as Vrtra. That 
Vanma is indeed himself the “ fence ” (varana) is indicated by the 
variant texts, varano vdraydtai in AV. VI. 85. 1 and X. 3. 5, and 
roruno vdraydt in TA. VI. 9. 2; cf. also “ vala ” — vara, and 
vardha, also from vr. OB. I. 7 takes up the words of RV. X. 90. 1 
with slight variation; the timid waters choose the Brahman to be 
their king, and “ inasmuch as he encompassed them, he was their 
de-fence ( yac ca vrtvdtifthan* tad varano ’bhavat), and being such 
a ‘fence’ he is also to be known as ‘Varupa’ (tom vd etarh 
varanam santam varurux ity dcakfate), that is, metaphysically” 
(paroksena). Further, "In that he was separated from the sea 
(samudrdd amucyata) he became ‘ Mucyu,’ and this Mucyu is meta¬ 
physically known as * Death * . . . Varupa, Mrtyu, from all whose 
members as he strove and seethed (srdntasya taptasya) the tincture 
flowed as sweat ( raso ’kfarat , so ’ngaraso ’bhavantam), and that 
‘ angarasa * is metaphysically known as * Angirasaa.’ ” The latter 
part of this relatively “late” text exactly corresponds to BU. 
I. 2. 2, but whether or not to be regarded as wholly explicit in RV., 
the exegesis is altogether correct. Mucyu is no doubt the same as 
the Buddhist Naga Mucalinda or Mucilinda, cf. Mucukunda in 
Mbh. In any case, it is impossible to doubt the identity of Varava 
ab intra with the Asura-pitr, Ahi-Vrtra, and Mrtyu — Mara, nor 
his identity with the dreaded forms of Agni and Rudra— Naster 
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Deus ignis consumens est . 4 * Nor can it be denied that Mitra, the 
kindled Agni, is Varuqa’s u face,” and Surya his “ eye.” The dual 
Mitravarujiau is the unity of both in what from our point of view 
appears to be a dual operation, one of contrasted activity and idle¬ 
ness, productivity and impotence, mercy and judgment, duration 
and eternity, the visurup&ni savratd of VI. 70.3. In this identity, 
the consubstantial or consanguineous pair, Mitra and Varapa, the 
one made manifest and subject to inveteration, the other unseen 
and eternal (I. 164. 38 and X. 85. 17-18), are respectively the 
apara and the para Brahman of the Upani^ads, likewise mortal and 
immortal, in a likeness and not in any likeness (BU. II. 3)." 

u This identity or coincidence was maintained by Bergaigne, but has 
been doubted by others, including Norman Brown (JAOS. 39. 108), who 
however informs me in correspondence that he does not absolutely deny 
its possibility. It is in fact only if we omit the qualifying ab intra from 
the proposition enunciated as above that 44 it requires a strong efTort of 
will to identify two characters so extremely dissimilar in the Veda as are 
Varuna and Vptra ” (Brown, loc. cit.). It may be observed also, that even 
for the scholar who is not a professed Christian, a modern Christian 
inheritance and 44 moralistic” preoccupation have made it difficult to 
accept the position of the older teaching, by no means unknown even to 
the Middle Ages in Europe, that 44 good" and “evil” have a valid 
significance only 44 under the sun ” and 44 within the worlds,” but in the 
Supreme Identity are coincident without opposition or composition. 

In the present article, references are drawn as far as possible from 
rather than from later sources. At the same time, I am far more 
in agreement with Bloomfield, who argues that we must abandon the belief 

•* that the allusions to the story which may be gathered from the scattered 
mantras are the only true material for its reconstruction ** and like him 
am 44 more and more inclined to the belief that mantra and brihmana are 
for the least part chronological distinctions; that they represent two 
modes of literary activity, and two modes of literary speech, which are 

largely contemporaneous-Both forms existed together, for aught we 

know, from the earliest times” (JAOS. 15. 144, cf. Eggeling in SBE. 
XII. rxiv, and Edgerton in JAOS. 36, 197), than with Brown who argues 
that 44 the later material is so liable to follow ideas not really contained 
m the Rigveda (JAOS. 51. 108). Even in the Upanijads I do not see 
the development of any new doctrines, merely a certain distinction in 
phraseology and a difference of emphasis. For example, as to the identity 
of Varupa with Brahman: in the first place, as remarked by Grassmann, 
Wdrterbuck. s. v. brahman, 44 die Keime der spiteren Sonderung finden sich 
•chon vereinxelt im RV.” (a statement certainly erring on the side of 
moderation), and in the second, it would be very difficult to distinguish 
the conception of MitrAvarupau, the latter the 44 immortal, uterine brother 
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9. The Endlessness of Agni 

In BV. IV. 1. 11-12 cited above at the close of section 6, q. v., 
in a description of Agni, when “ first born in his ground/’ budhne, 
i. e. as Ahi Budhnya, he is referred to as * footless and headless, 
hiding both his ends” (apfld aMrsd guham&no antd). Evidently, 
guham&no antd is tantamount to ananta, u endless/’ “ infinite/’ 
“ eternal,” “ without beginning or end,” and also the name of the 
seven-headed ndga, Se$a, “ Residue,” who forms the couch (Sayana) 
of Narayapa-Vi§pu as the latter lies recumbent on the back of the 

of the mortal; men mark the one and fail to mark the other ” (R\. I. 
164. 38, cf. X. 85. 17-18) from that of the two aspects of the Brahman, 
para and a para, respectively immortal and mortal, in a likeness and not 
in any likeness (BU. II. 3); in such a case it is the reference, and not 
the name that is significant, and in any case the distinction of brahma 
from kfotra, as well as their coincidence, outwardly in the dual Indrignl 
and inwardly in the Supreme Identity, are sufficiently explicit. 

It is not, of course, intended to deny that there is a linguistic develop¬ 
ment in the Upani$ads, when we compare them with RY., which denial 
would be absurd. But literary history and the history of metaphysics 
are two very different things, one might even say that the philoaophia 
perennis has no history, and cannot have a history, which was also 
Augustine’s view. What then do we understand by Bloomfield’s “ two 
modes of literary expression (belonging to) the same cycle of thought” 
(loc. cit.) t Certainly not his “lyric” and "epic-didactic” modes; for 
RV. is no more “ lyrical ” in our sense than it is in any part whatever 
"satirical,” and if the Brfihma^as are in parts didactic (and we should 
describe them rather as technical and exegetical), they are certainly not 
« epic ” in any literary sense. The contrasted modes are those of liturgy 
on the one hand and initiatory teaching on the other: the exegetical parts 
of the Br&hmagas, and the Upani$ads in general, are primarily concerned 
with jitavidyS, bh&vavrtta, or “Genesis,” that kind of knowledge, via. 
which is ascribed to and expected of the Brahman par excellence, that priest 
viz. who does not himself take an active part in the ritual, but jdtacidySM 
vadati (X. 71. 11). he in other words who on the proper occasions, 
that would be either in the colloquies of Brahmans or in giving instruction 
to a qualified pupil, gives the answers to all those questions that are 
posed in the brahmodya hymns, such questions for example as kim 
dcorfror in X. 129. 1. 

Otherwise expressed, the karmak&nda, sanctioning and enjoining action, 
represents that part of the Vedas proper to the kyatra or temporal power; 
the jn&nak&iufa, theoretical in the strict sense of the word, that part 
proper to the brahma or spiritual power. Nothing forbids us to suppose 
that the latter part was not originally “ published,” nor in fact “ pub¬ 
lished” until later, when a linguistic development had already taken 
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primordial Waters at the davrn of creation, the beginning of an 
aeon (Mbh. I. 36. 24, etc.). Gvham&no antd furthermore implies 
a conjunction of extremities, the converse of the separation of the 
Puru^a's head and feet in RV. X. 90. 14, 44 wherewith the creation 
is initiated; implies, in other words, such a conjunction of ex¬ 
tremities as is represented by the ancient and well-known symbol 
of the serpent with its tail in its mouth, or such strapwork motifs 
in art as are represented in their simplest form by the familiar 
symbol oo denoting mathematical infinity. It is then by no means 
surprising that in the ritual, the primary significance of which is a 
symbolic reintegration of the divided principle and therewith of the 

place. Reasons (or such a publication at this later time may be connected 
with the kpxtriya reaction against the spiritual power, involving in the 
first place the claim to an intellectual equality or even a superiority, and 
leading finally to a heterodox development in Buddhism and Jainism. 

However this may be, we could not expect to find in a liturgy also a 
doctrinal exposition, where it would be out of place. It is true that the 
material is so extensive, and so infallibly consistent with itself (“its 
every part seems to be conscious of and assimilated to every other part, 
Bloomfield in JAOS. XXIX. 288), and we may add with traditional 
metaphysical doctrines preserved by other than Indian cultures, that it is 
by no means impossible to extract from the mantras the doctrines assumed 
in them, just as it would be possible to deduce the implied doctrine from 
the Psalms or the mediaeval Latin hymns; what in fact the consistency 
proves is that those who composed the mantras, whether human or super¬ 
human beings, must have been fully aware of all their implications, or if 
not it would be as if we had come upon a series of elegant mathematical 
formulae, and yet believed that they had been written down blindly, which 
is as much as to say under verbal as well as theoretical inspiration ; where¬ 
as it is impossible to suppose that the Veda in its present form could have 
antedated, let us say, a knowledge of carpentry, which means that the 
tpssissimo cerbo of the Veda, as distinct from their references, must be 
thought of as in some sense of human and temporal origin. It is not with 
respect to the words in which it is recorded that the •anAtana dharmo is 
eternal; the 44 eternity * of tradition has nothing to do with the possible 
“dating” of a given scripture as late as the first millennium B. C. 

That in X. 90. 1 the Puru$a, in the beginning, is said to have a 
thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, cannot be taken literally; 
the sense is rather that all these are latent in him, who is omniform or 
protean, l. e. as in VS. XIII. 41, where the Solar embryo (Le. ab intra, 
“at SB. 3. 1. 3 cited in section 8) is called “the omniform 

likeness of a thousand” (soAusrosya pratimAm viivarijxim), the mani¬ 
fested Sun being accordingly “thousand-footed” (saWapad, VIII. 69. 
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officiant himself, there should be so much stress laid on the putting 
together again of the two ends, for example, the ends of the \ ear 
or beginning and end of the Saman, which ends are divided in the 
worlds, as Heaven from Earth, or Sun from Moon. In this con¬ 
nection the ritual texts are of the highest interest both with respect 
to the doctrine involved and also, what amounts to the same thing, 
as affording an intelligible and authoritative explanation of the 
meaning of symbols and the content of traditional arts. 

In AB. III. 43, for example, we find: “ The Agnistoma is (out¬ 
wardly a rite, but) metaphysically Agni. . . . Again, in that they 
praised him as the Head (milrdhn(ith sunfanv) and as having be¬ 
come Light (jyotis)* the Agnietoma being the praise of light, they 

«jfirdhnarit aantam jyotir bhOtatn; in agreement with all that baa 
already been cited respecting the transformation of the serpent’s head into 
the Sun or Heaven, and more exactly with RV. X. 88. 6 “ At night Agni 
is the Head of being (mirdhA bhuvo bkavati naktam agnih), thence in the 
morning he is born aa the riaing Sun " {tatah siryo jAyate prAtar udyan ); 
which text also make* it clear that the ao-called Br&hma^a doctrine, which 
ia also Sftya^a’a (on I. 103. 1), vix. that at night the Sun enter* into 
Agni, ia not a new one. Cf. also X. 8. 6 "to Heaven thou (Agni) lifteat 
up thy radiant Head.” 

These doctrine* about the “ Head ’’ are paralleled in Gnostic formula¬ 
tion*, cf. the Syriac Valcntinian hymn included in the Panarion of 
Epiphaniua, verse 5, reading " From the Head he proclaimed tidings about 
the Father,” as to which W. R. Newbold (JAOS. 38. 15) remarks “ The 
'Head* ia the first emanation of the Abysa, usually called Now or 

Mow-y.rfc, but often Han*, or ’A p X * -It was ‘ from the Head ’ that the 

Light proclaimed tiding*, for being himself an emanation of Now, who 
alone knew the Father, he derived from him all that he proclaimed to 
the Aeons." In the same way the aubdiviaion of the One, which we have 
recognized to be the aacriflcial act of creation—aelf-aacrificial in that He 
lends himself to thia division, a suffered paaaion in that it is by man 
that He is mentally outstretched on the Procrustean bed of time and 
space in cosmic crucifixion—is also Gnostic doctrine, e. g. in the “ Untitled 
Apocalypse " (Bruce Codex), "He it is whose limbs (or members) make 
many a myriad of myriad of power*, each of which cornea from Him." 
The gnostic character of the Indian doctrine of Sacrifice waa remarked 
upon by Eggeling in SBE. XLIII. xvii. That the teachings of Plotinus 
are hardly distinguishable from those of the Upani*ad* ha* often been 
recognized. The latter problem has too often been discussed (e.g. by 
Keith, in Indian Culturr, II. 13511.) aa though the only alternatives 
were those of borrowing or of independent origination. It is not thus, 
however, that the similarities, often amounting to identity in the scrip¬ 
ture* of widely separated cultures, are envisaged by those who speak of 
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call it Jyotistoma, or * Light-laud * metaphysically. . . . This is 
the sacrificial pattern ( yajnakratuh ) without beginning or end 
(apurvo anaparah, cf. Dante’s ni prima ns poscia, Paradiso, XXIX, 
20); the Agni^toma ig like a chariot wheel, endless ( ananta),** as 
is its coining forth so is its onward course (yathcva pray ana in 
yathodayanam). As to this a sacrificial verse ( yajnagithd ) is 
sung: 47 ‘That which is its beginning is also its end (yad asya 
purvam apararii tad asya), that again which is its end is also its 
beginning’; 4 * like the gliding of a serpent {after iva sarpanam) 
is that of the Sakala, 49 they do not discriminate which of the two 


the “ Ancient Wisdom ”—an expression which, however it may have been 
abused, is far from meaningless. The true explanation is to be found in 
the integrity of what has been called “ the universal and unanimous 
tradition": “Die Menschheitsbildung iat ein einbeitlichea Ganzes, und 
in den verschiedenen Kulturen findet man die Dialekte der einen Geiates* 
sprachc” (Jeremias, Altorientalischm Geuteskultur, Vorwort); “ Eine 
grosse Weltlinie der Metaphysik zieht aich durch aller VSlker hindurch ” 
(Sauter, in Arekiv fur Rtchtt- und Bozioiphilosophic, Oct. 1934, p. 9). 
Even apart from any comparisons of wordings, this should be self-evident 
to every student of the history of symbols; visual symbols being essen¬ 
tially the language of metaphysics, as words are of philosophy. 

44 Cf. R\ . \. 58. 5 and till. 20. 14, “ spokes where none is last in order." 

4T The source of this githd is unknown, but Siyapa says “ it is chanted 
everywhere.'* 


Cf. Boethius, de ( one. I, prose 6, “ Is it possible that you who know 
the beginning of all things (Skr. jatovidyi) should not also know their 
end"; similar St Thomas, Bum. Thcol., I. 103. 2c; Eckhart, I. 224 
(Evans ed.) " In prindpio (Skt. agrt) signifies, in the beginning of all 
things. It also means the end of all things, since the first beginning 
is because of the last end. . . . What is the last end? It is the mystery 
of the darkness of the eternal Godhead which is unknown (Skr. anirukto. 
etc.) and never has been known and never shall be known*'; Jeremias, 
Uar Anfichrwl xn Oetchichte und Gegcnwart, 1930, p. 4, “ Der Abendlinder 
denkt limenhaft in die Ferne, darum mechanisch, areligioe, faustisch. . . . 
Das Morgenland und die Bibel (and might have been added, the Edda) 
denken nicht linienhaft, sondern zeitraumlich, spiralisch, kreislaufig. Das 
Weltgeschehen geht in Spiralen, die sich bis in die VoUendung fort- 
^tzen. ...Dm grossartige Symbol der Schlange, die sich in den eigenen 
Schwanz be.sst, stelt den Aeon dar." The circumference of a circle is at 

t »e same time endks-, and wholly constituted of coincident beginnings 
and ends. ® ® 

_ “ t l hilt U * “ of Ahi.” That is hardly, as 

Keith calls it, aUurd it is none the less likely enough that iakal* 
also designated a particular "serpentine" ritual, of such a sort for 
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(ends) is anterior” (na vi jdnanti yatarat parastdt, cf. Dante’s 
senza distinzxon ncll’ esordire, Paradiso, XXIX, 30). 

In JUB. L 35 “The Year is in the Saman. . . . The Year is 
endless (anonta), its two ends ( antau) are Winter and Spring; 
after (anu) this it is that the two ends of a village are united, 
after this that the two ends of a necklet meet, after this that the 
Serpent lies wrapping round about his coils (etad anv ahir bhogdn 
parydhrtya saye), truly like a necklace laid end to end about 
( samantam . . . abhiparyakta) the neck, so is the Endless Chant ” 
(anan (am sdma). In JUB. I. 2, again, it is prescribed that the 
Gayatra Saman should be sung “ according to the course of the 
Gale and the Waters” (t%oi ca apdn cdnu vartma gey am), 
which course is, with respect to the Gale, “ from all quarters 
together, winding itself in so as to generate a whirlwind” (re$- 
mdru in janamd.no niveqtamdnah), and as to the Waters, making 
bends, winding themselves in, flowing in eddies ” (ahkdnto kurvdnd 
nxvestamdnd dvartdn 50 srjamdndh), and with respect to both, in this 
way at the same time fontal and inflowing (cf. TS. III. 2. 2, 
verses), “ not straight away ( pardn ), lest there be a loss” (kfayOd 
eva bibhydt, cf. BV. VIII. 7. 16, ulsam duhanto ak^itam). Simi¬ 
larly in AB. V. 2, “ they proceed in sets of three days without a 
break ( samtatais tryahair avyavachinnair yanti ), and ib. III. 44, 
where it is laid down that the Agniftoma should be celebrated 
“ without haste,” and in accordance with motion of the Sun “ who 
never really sets nor rises ” (nd kaddeandstam eti nodeii), but only 
“ inverts himself ” ( vxparyasyate , cf. PB. VII. 10. 3, and d vavrtsva 
in RV. IV. 1. 2), “indeed he never sets” (na ha rai nimrocati) 

example as the Pnfhya $a«Jaba described in AB. V. 22, where the Serpent 
Queen is lauded. 

M Cf. RV. X. 30. 10, dearertatik . . . dcidkdrdh; JUB. III. 33, where 
when “breath turns resounding up and up” (prdnos sroryo upary upari 
variate) this is called the “re-turn of the spiritual power” (brakmana 
«c artak); and the value attached to “auspicious curls” (nandydvarla, 
etc.) in the later iconography. 

u Echoed in ChU. III. 11. 3 “He indeed neither rises not sets, and for 
him that understandeth this, it is evermore high noon, such is the inter¬ 
pretation of the incantation” (wo ha vd aimd udeti na nimtocati eakrd 
divd haivdemai bkavati, ya etdm ream brahmdpanifadaih redo, where 
nimloeati replaces the BrShmapa nimrocoti, in accordance with a familiar 
change (cf. jafhara and jatkalo in RV.) and there is no necessity either 
for Bfihtlingk’s emendation nimumloca, or for Hume’s designation of na 
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and “ he who eomprehendeth this (ya evaih veda) attains to con¬ 
junction, likeness, and eame-worldness with Him ” {satfujyaih 
sdrupatdm salakya(dm)* In KV. I. 115, 5 the shining of the Sun, 
although alternately radiant or dark,. i$ called “ endless " ( a h a m fa). 

The endless continuity of the divine act of being is emphasized, 
indeed, throughout RY. For example, I. 164, 51, ** One and the 
same does this Water rise and fall as day succeeds day J# (samanawi 
tidafcairt tie caiiy ara cafea&fcth); I. 123.8, the Dawns, “ Each 
like other, today, tomorrow, following Yaruna’s lengthy pathway ” 
(fodf&r adya sadrsir „ , . &vo dirgham sacante varunasya dh&ma 
■ . . trimiatam yajandni, the frithfcd dhama of X, 183. 3, all day 
and night); L 124. 3 f+ straight she followeth the cosmic path J> 
(rto* rya pantham, onv eii s&dku) ; I. 160, 1, where the Sun " pro¬ 
ceeds by Law" {iyalc dharmarid, cf + in IV. 18. 1 u the ancient 
pathway found of old/ 3 and the survival of the same conception 
and almost the same phrasing in the Buddhist account of the 
Nativity, D* XIV. 1. 21 f. where in connection with every detail it 
is repeated, d^ctm ettha dhamma«4); IV. 18. 6* where the Rivers 
of Life " Sow cosmic-orderly * (u^anii ftavari) and IV. 19. 7 
where these young maidens are “ cognizant of Order ” {rtajMh, 
L e. foreknow their way).** In I. 113. 3 the paths of Day and 
Night are ( endless (odftitf anantah); i n Y. 47. 2 the motion of 
Heaven and Earth is on “paths without end* (arumtdwh . . . 

in AY, X. 7 ♦ 42 the tissue woven by Day and Night 
“ * hail never <™ne to an end " (ndpa irnjdie na gamdto 

id. Dantes "aueh a withy as shall never bo unwithied,” 
Paradise, XXIX, 36). This is all summed up in the beautiful 
/ r ' T ~ x|> or T S. ITT. L 2. RY. affirma with no uncertain voice, but 

“!"£!***" f™**" Principe Upanish^, P . m). 
Aim Kai> Occurs ilj the eeriM of "West™ in BU I I 1 

in the Fw, Puri*, with Kf eIeB „ to Vsrugn’i Wwteri. 


Hoi,™ offer, . .inking por.llol to fhe Vedic comop* of tie FormMs 
of Life etc.) wik ,t, iTietimnstif,], erer.flowine ,t rrams of l™ 

r‘ l "° r “' lb tifittm, VIII. J. 19 , „a!om dhjiloni, VIII 

■, i ‘ , ’^ P ° e ° lhU h “ 00 ™«< «WJ* Itself: it giro, 

“ 11 " 111 *>>'/■«»• r* li cover aJutuM * .bat ft., take, tut 

f " “ “ B,i tbe ta “ «■* proceed from it .re .t 
i,t , r0r ; ^ ™ lb ' ir «««1 W.J., pet all. in non,, aeone, 

7Z£:t?s. uT 1 “ ** ^ ** ' 
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rather with Hers who in X. 125. 5 “ utters what is most felicitous 
alike to Angels and to men 8icut erat in pnncipio, est nunc et 
semper erit , in saecula saeculorum. 

10. The trace of “ endlessness ” in art 

In connection with JUB. I. 35, cited above, we have pointed out 
elsewhere in what manner such a passage illustrates the concept of 
art as an imitation of heavenly “ forms,” as enunciated for exam¬ 
ple in AB. VI. 27. We have also repeatedly shown, and once more 
above in section 6 in connection with the tirnd, that the symbolism 
and iconography of Indian art can almost always be referred to 
Vedic formulations, and that apart from these sources, the sym¬ 
bolism and iconography cannot be explained, but only described. 
Some further illustrations of this may be given in connection with 
the concept of endlessness discussed above. If the \ edic chant was 
in fact of such a sort as the Brahmapas indicate, we might well 
expect to find some traces of a similar quality in the Indian music 
of much later periods. Indian music is in fact of a kind that has 
been preserved in Europe only in connection with the Gregorian 
chant, which in its turn represents a “ style ” of great antiquity, 
and may have Babylonian sources (Lachmann, MusUc dec Onents, 
1929, p. 9). We find in fact that European auditors have re¬ 
peatedly remarked upon the unbroken sequences and absence of 
crisis and finale in Indian music: for example, Keyserling, Travel 
Diary, III. 30, “ It is not easy to explain in words what Indian 
music means ... no beginning, no endj it is the undulation and 
the sway of the eternally flowing stream of life,” and Fox- 
Strangways, Music of Hindustan , p. 2, “ We do not know what to 
make of music which is dilatory without being sentimental, and 
utters passion without vehemence.” Not long ago an American 
child of five, hearing phonograph records of Indian music, remarked 
in my hearing * That kind of music goes round and round, this 
way and that way and then comes back.” These are precisely those 
formal qualities which are ascribed by the Brahma^as to the Vedic 
sdman. 

If again the phxlosophia perennis has come down to us in 
« gpiralisch ” terms, such as are so often employed in connection 
with the eddyings of inexhaustible waters, the possibilities of being, 
stirred into life by the dawn winds of creation and the light of the 
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risen Sun, it may well be assumed that spirals and maeanders 
wherever they occur in primitive art, that is to say in the ideological 
art of a time when man was thinking in far more abstract terms 
than any to which we are now accustomed, are the signs and sym¬ 
bols of these waters. Notions of endlessness, eternity, recurrence, 
surely underlie not only the well-known symbol of the serpent with 
its tail in its mouth, and in this sense “ endless,” but also all those 
Indian or other ancient motifs of interlacing serpent and dragon 
forms in which beginnings and ends are confused, and those well- 
known designs of “strapwork” and “knots” of which the com¬ 
ponent bands have neither beginning nor end. 9 * 


11. Conclusion 


It has, we think, been shown beyond all question that the Father 
and the Son, Dragon and Solar Hero, although in outward opposi¬ 
tion, are secretly at one, are one and consubstantial. What must 
be regarded from without and logically as a dual operation of 
alternate sleep and waking, potentiality and act, is inwardly and 
really the mere and simple nature of the Supreme Identity (tad 
eleam, sadasat). This Identity, being of conjoint principles, the 
same equations hold when the problem is approached on the 
feminine side, as has been done in The Darker Side of Dawn. In 
the course of the analysis it has been brought out that neither the 
V edic ontology nor the formulae in which it is communicated are 
peculiar to BV., but can as well be recognized in all the extra- 


. ” In Ch,new? art the fao motif which whether with or without 

I Cg. E.morfopolo. 

. ’ ’ ' * * ’ ’ 1 • we examples of the dragon biting its own 

f an and P re Uan Dynasties, Tokyo, 1032, PI. LXI, flg. 4, 
•nd Pell,ot, Judes Arekaiques de Chine, 1925, PI. XVII), or chains of 
dragons similarly disposed ( Eumorfopolos Cat. I, PI. LI, A, 72); and if 
the dragon form is again and again represented against a background of 
spirals or meanders, what else can these maeanders represent but the 
watery abode of these sons of the mist? 
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Indian forms of the “ universal sad unanimous tradition,” At the 
same time, the consistency and continuity of the tradition trans¬ 
mitted in Indian literature and art has been suggested ; the tradi¬ 
tion is expanded rather than deformed in the Epics, Pnraijaa, and 
Tantras; the name (i Vyaaa," that of the u author ” of the Mbh- 
denoting indeed not * * Compiler,” but * e Expander ” vytoatte signi¬ 
fying (< in great detail,.” M with, prolixity,” or tlf diffusely.” In the 
matter of iconography, more could have been said as to the meaning 
of the Naga types in Indian and other arts, but this can be readily 
deduced by the reader for himself; the well-known motif of paired 
and interlacing bTag&s (as seen on Nagakals and at Koparak) 
representing, for example, the co-habitation of the conjoint prin¬ 
ciples ab intra; that of the enmity of Phoenix (tfomda) and Naga 
reflecting the outward opposition of the separated principles,' 4 
Indications have been given of the significance of certain well 
recognized characteristics of Indian music, of the use of spiral 
forma in u ornament,” and of the urnd as a frikfana of the Maha- 
purtiaa; in the latter connection it may be observed that while the 
Mahapuru^a, as the Supernal Sun, thus appropriately wears the 
solar image on his brow, Siva, who is the power ah intra, as is also 
indicated by his nfiga -ornaments, wears the Moon. 


s* In this connect son attention may be called to the Trell-known Etruscan 
painting in the Grotta dell* On* (fourth century a, c.| depicting a winged 
"demon* with a serpent, or to speak in Indian terms, a (Hni4* and 
Xiga, In thin representation, reproduced and discussed by Evana. Palace 
0 / Jfistoa, Vol. IV, pp. 1€S-I0O> not only are there to be seen two ?erpeni 
bend* rising from the bird like bead of the winged “Phoenix,' 1 but as 
remarked by Evans, the pattern ol the wings displays " the same 1 wave 
and dot* pattern as the adders of the Minoan (snake-) Goddess, and 
clearly represent a similar viperiae breed * The ophidian source oi the 
solar power, who at the same time brandishes the Serpent as immediate 

* Avenger* could not have been more clearly indicated in art- The two 
serpents heads recalled the pfdata-rfn« fonn of Indra represented in the 
well known Mathnrii image dl&cus&ed in The Darker Side Of Da W*i, not* 25 
(we have called attention above to the equivalence of *&nu ami Hr*). Sir 
Arthur Evana assumes an ultimately western Asiatic origin of the form- 



THE HORSES OF 'TANG TAI TSUNG AND THE 
STELE OF YU 

Helen E. Fernald 

Formerly or the University Museum, Philadelphia 

Since the publication in 1918 by Mr. C. W. Bishop of the stone 
reliefs of the famous horses of 'Pang T‘ai Tsung, and in particular 
of the two which came to the University Museum in Philadelphia 1 
at that time, a great deal of additional information has been 
gathered about them and some of the related monuments. But 
there have also arisen certain doubts about these horses and certain 
misconceptions and false inferences have been drawn. In view of 
the confusion that seems to exist in regard both to the horses and 
to various documents relating to them, I feel that the time has come 
to make a few definite and clear statements as to what we know and 
what we do not know about these horses. 

There are four questions which I shall attempt to answer briefly 
in this paper: 

1. Are the two reliefs in the University Museum the originals 

made for T ang T‘ai Tsung in 637, or the copies said to 

have been made by Yu Shih-hsiung in 1089 ? 

2. Do the so-called ,£ large rubbings * prove the existence of the 

copies? 

3. Is there conclusive evidence for the existence of a set of horse 

tablets in miniature? 

4. What is the Stele of Yu and what evidence does it present in 

regard to these questions? 

!t w ° ul<J 8eem hardl - T necessary to answer the first question. 

Are the two reliefs in the University Museum the originals,” 
were it not that the question continues to be asked and a statement 
is therefore in order. Yes, they are the originals. That can be 
proved by comparing them with the photographs taken by 
Chavannes about 1909 when he visited the Chao Ling, which was 
the royal banal ground of T*ai Tsung up in the mountains five 

* S« Bishop, Tk, V ol. IX No< , Md 4 
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miles north of the town of Li Ch'uan* These photographs were 
later published in u Blission Arch^ologique," unfortunately without 
text, hut with captions under the pictures stating that they were 
taken in the Chao Ling, and indeed the general view of the situ 
shows that it was up in the mountains. 5 

The fact which settles the question of the two reliefs now in the 
University Museum is that they show the same injuries and breaks 
as those photographed by Chavannes in situ. In Chavannes's 
photograph of the horse ft Curly" (Fig. 1) note the great diagonal 
cracks deaf across the tablet and especially the ragged breaks of 
the raised forelegs and of both hind legs. The tablet in the 
Museum shows precisely the same breaks and injuries (Fig. 2). 
The Museum photographer has thrown a strong oblique light upon 
it which makes the relief seem higher and brings out mutilated 
portions in greater prominence than does the diffuse outdoor light 
of Chavannes J s picture.® Nevertheless a careful comparison will 
show that the two photographs are of the same sculpture. Like¬ 
wise, notice the tablet of the horse “ Autumn Dew," or ** Sudden 
Dew," as the name i$ literally (Fig. 3). This is Chavannes*? pic¬ 
ture taken at the Chao Ling. The injuries to the legs and to the 
General's right arm enable ns to identify without question the relief 
in the Museum (Fig. 4), which shows the identical breaks, besides, 
I grieve to say, a few additional ones which it has suffered since 
1909. It is possible to copy sculpture exactly, but it is not possible 
to make it break in the same way as the original. The reliefs in 
the University Museum are therefore the original sculptures from 
the Chao Ling. 

Now as to the second point There are in existence authentic 
rubbings which have been taken from these sculptures, but there is 
also a series of large so-called “rubbings" 1 * * 4 which, though they 
agree in size and general appearance with the original stones, yet 
show certain differences. On the original tablet of the horse 
" Autumn Dew " (Fig. 4) both horse and man are in profile. All 
four feet of the horse rest upon the ground line. The man's face is 
praeticflllv in outline. Note the pose of his head on his shoulders; 

1 S« Jfiuwn JniMolojjiflue. PI. CCLVII, JTo, 438. 

* CLavfcnnes's photograph , moreover* appears to have been slightly re¬ 
touched where the leg? arc broken. 

‘See Ferguson. Pojfent Art. Yol. Ill, Figs. 1-8. 

4 
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the nearly straight line of his belt. And there are the breaks in the 
tablet. In this so-called “ rubbing ” (Fig. 5) no breaks are evident 
and the whole picture is distorted. The horse stands almost at a 
three-quarter angle, with its hind hoofs out of line above the 
ground. The General's belt is curved and tips up behind, his head 
is turned half way toward the front and is set upon his shoulders 
quite differently from the head of the figure on the tablet Certain 
scholars have thought this distortion was due to an attempt to take 
a rubbing from a high relief. This would distort some details, but 
should not disturb the relative positions of the main features. For 
instance, it could not turn a horse or a man's head partly around. 
Others have assumed, again, that these differences were due to the 
fact that the “ rubbings " were supposedly taken from copies of the 
tablets which Governor Yu Shih-hsiung in his inscription of 1089 
says he had made for Fang Fai Tsung's Miao,* or memorial 
temple, at the West gate of Li Ch*uan, and which were to save 
sight-seers a trip to the Chao Ling. These authorities have been 
convinced that these “ rubbings " prove the existence of Yu's copies. 
Unfortunately they do not prove anything. They are not even 
rubbings. They never saw a stone. Two methods of manufacture 
appear to have been used, both employing stencils for the various 
parts. The technique in the one case is a perfectly familiar one; 
I have often used it in making biological charts. There is a stencil 
for each detail, body, head, legs, saddle, etc. The operator lays one 
on the paper at the desired angle and blows ink over it with an 
atomizer. Then he arranges the next stencil, and so on. An expert 
does not even need the stencil—pieces of paper with the desired 
curve of the edge will protect the part which is not to be shaded 
and give a sharp edge. The softest effects of shading may be 
obtained by this method. The other method is a sort of printing 
within the stencil by means of an inked pad and in this case the 
textile imprint is evident. The rubbings which I have examined 
show that an outline of the whole horse was first drawn in pencil 
as a guide to laying on the stencils. Placing of the framework 
varied. Details were touched up with a brush. In other words, 
these pictures are simply made up,—not out of “ whole cloth," I 
admit, because the purpose of making them was to sell “repre¬ 
sentations " of well-known works of antiquity. As accurate docu- 


S*e Ferguson. Eastern Art, Vol. Ill, p. 64. 
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mentfi, however, these so-called “ robbings ” are worthless and prove 
nothing. They certainly do not prove that Yu's copies exist, or ever 
existed. The distortions are due to the method used, and to the 
carelessness of the man who blew the atomizer or placed the stencil. 

It has hitherto been assumed that Yu’s copies were made in stone 
like the originals. But Yu does not say that this was the case. 
He says only that the copies he ordered were to be clien su (X 8! )> 
accurate, or “ true models,” and the character used for models, su 
l &! ) means primarily to model in clay. If copies were actually 
made it is possible that they were not of stone but of some more 
perishable material. So far as we have learned, there are no 
records to show that anyone ever saw these copies. Only an 
examination of the site will reveal whether or not they were ever 

made. _ . 

The chief document in regard to the stone horses of T ang T ai 

Tsung, aside from the gTeat tablets themselves, is the stele set up 
by Yu Shih-hsiung, Governor of Li ChSian in the last half of the 
11th century. Rubbings of the inscription on his stele are known 
and the inscription is quoted in all the local gazetteers of the region. 
It was apparently from the printed quotation in one of the 
gazetteers that Mr. Waley made his discovery that the figure of a 
man standing in front of « Autumn Dew ” represented the famous 
T'ang General Ch‘iu Hsing-kung.* And it was from the gazetteer 
of Li Ch^n Hsien that Dr. Ferguson got the text of u’s inscrip¬ 
tion which he published and translated in Eastern Art, VoL III, 
thus making a great contribution to the knowledge of these sculp¬ 
tures. It would seem almost too obvious to suggest that this 
inscription comes from the top of the stele which bore the outline 
pictures of the horses, a rubbing of which was illustrated in 
Bushell’s Chinese Art (Vol. I, fig. 18). It showed only the horses 
and Bushell apparently thought it a stele of the T'ang period. But 
the Li Ch^an Hsien Chih, after quoting Yu’s inscription, adds a 
note which reads, “Below are the pictures and the eulogies.” I 
therefore concluded that Yu’s inscription belonged at the top of 
Dr. Bushell’s robbing and I began to search for a robbing which 
would include both. With the kind aid of Mr. C. T. Loo a robbing 
of the nearly complete stele was found. So far as I know, no one 


• Waley in Burlington Magazine, September, 1923. 
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has hitherto actually stated that the inscription and the horses are 
from one and the same stele. Therefore I now present the more 
complete picture (Fig. 7), which is important for my next point. 

This inscription of Yu Shih-hsiting's, as has been shown by Dr. 
Ferguson, speaks of three monuments or sets of monuments to the 
memory of the horses. First, there were the great reliefs in stone, 
tablets 5 feet x 6, which T*ai Tsung had had made and set up at 
the Chao Ling 450 years before Yu's time. Second, Yu had ordered 
models of these to be made which were to be exact copies, and these 
were for T‘ai Tsung's Miao at the west gate of the town. Third, 
there was another undertaking of Yu's which has been interpreted 
as a third set of tablets, only in miniature, with drawings of the 
horses engraved on them, and these were to be put in the same 
Miao on the walls of the Wu, the Wu being lateral shelters, or 
covered walks, at the sides of one of the courtyards. 

Let us examine the evidence for such a set of tablets in minia¬ 
ture. First there are the often cited u small rubbings ” of the 
horses, of which a set was loaned me by Miss Bragg, Director of 
the Berkshire Museum, and of which Figure 6 is one. These 
average ten inches in height and there is no border to indicate the 
edge of a tablet. But, sad to relate, these little pictures are made 
by the same methods as the full-size ones. 1 There is even a third 
method used, that of printing with wood blocks. Therefore, they 
too are false rubbings and, as proof of anything, are worthless. 
Again we may assume, however, that something well known is 
represented by them. They may be merely reductions of the large 
set to a more convenient and less expensive size. I think it more 
likely, however, though I cannot yet prove it, that this small set 
had its origin in the outline drawings of the horses on the stele of 
^ u Shih-hsiung which we have just examined. Chang Ch‘ao, who 
visited the Chao Ling and T‘ai Tsung's Miao in 1611, records that 
he found the Six Horse Pictures Stele in the Miao and said that 
the horses engraved on it were about seven inches high, which in 
Chinese measure of that time would equal about ten inches of our 
modern measure. This, and the fact that as a rule no tablet edge 
is indicated, lead me to believe that this small set may have been 
inspired by the pictures on the stele. But since these are not 
rubbings at all, they cannot b e accepted as documents. 

'Mi*. Bragg wrote me o t the technique, haring arrived at the 

conclusions I had reached In regard to the method used. 


same 
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Secondly, does the text of Yu Shih-bsiung's inscription neces¬ 
sarily imply that he had a set of horse tablets made in miniature? 
Mr. Waley, in his article in the Burlington Magazine, tails of the 
modeled copies aud continues, " In the same place he (Yu) set up 
inched slabs representing the design of the reliefs.” Evidently 
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Fig. 8a. Portion of the test of the Inscription on Yu*s Stele. 

Mr. Wflley interpreted the text as meaning another set of tablets, 
though he doe? not say they were in miniature. Dr. Ferguson’s 
actual translation, “ stone engravings of these figures shall also be 
placed in the covered passageways 111 ® does not commit him to the 
theory of tablets, but he proceeds, seemingly misled by the set of 


Ferguson, Eastern Art, VqI. III r p. fti. 
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« 6ma ii rubbings,” to conclude that it means a set of stone tablets 
of the horses in miniature. 

Let us look at that portion of the text of Yu’s inscription which 
relates to this matter. (Fig. 8, 16th to 22nd lines inclusive, and 
text Fig. 8a.) Yu tells us that he had copies of the Chao Ling 
tablets accurately modeled for the audience hall of T‘ai Tsung’s 
Miao. The dimensions of the tablets, the delicacy of execution, 
nothing should differ by an atom or a hair’s breadth (from the 
originals). This would make it convenient for the going-and- 
coming-to-see-worthy-ones. X ALSO | jjlj ANOTHER (or, 
OTHERS) (pieh) | ft TO BE MADE (or, WHICH WERE) | 

|ft DRAWN-IN-OUTLINE | ■ PICTURES | CUT (or, 
ENGRAVED) | on STONE | & PUT IN | « THE 

CLOISTERS (inz) | T UNDER (the roof) | IN ORDER 
TO | ft SPREAD WIDELY (the fame) | & of THOSE [ ft 
HANDED-DOWN (things). The solution hinges on what 
Yu, the author of the inscription, meant by pieh. Another? 
Other? Other what? Other slabs? Another what? Another 
monument to the fame of the horses? Another set of horses? 
Pieh, which by itself means merely another or others, doubtless 
refers back in this case to the character su (copies), and should 
therefore be translated OTHER COPIES (of the horses). A free 
translation of the above passage should read as follows : “ I also 
had other (copies) made, outline pictures (which were then) 
engraved on stone and placed under the cloister (roof), in order 
to spread widely (the fame) of those (which had been) handed 
down.” With due respect to the authorities mentioned there does 
not seem to be here proof that there was a set of tablets in minia¬ 
ture, or even a set of tablets. What monument, other than the set 
of big copies, did Yu have erected at this time? What object had 
pictures engraved on it which would add to the fame of these 
horses? Doubtless the stele itself. Below the inscription is another 
set of the horses, in outline pictures engraved on stone. Moreover, 
this was set up in T*ai Tsung’s Miao, where Chang Ch*ao saw it in 
1611, with the Chao Ling Map Stele, erected by Yu four years 
later, standing opposite it And so I am inclined to doubt the 
existence of any third set of tablets, whether in miniature or not, 
and to consider that the text which has been commonly thought to 
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refer to them refers rather to the engravings on the stele below the 
text; that is, to the stele of Yu Shih-hsiung itself. 

A note must be added on the drawings of the horses which appear 
on this stele. It is evident that they have not been drawn by a 
master. Yu says in his inscription above that he had seen the 
painting of the horses said to be by the brush of Yen Li-pen It is 
possible that we have here a reflection of that painting, for the pic¬ 
tures although following the designs of the tablets, do not suggest 
the monumental quality of the slabs of the Chao Ling, but seem to 
point to a pictorial ancestor. This is, however, supposition. In the 
lower left corner of the stele may be seen a signature. It reads 
“ Wu Tsung-tao engraved (it).” Wu Tsung-tao was a famous 
artist who is supposed to have flourished about 1010 and was already 
a noted painter at that time. He must have been a very old man if 
he cut these pictures in 1089. Or, the evidence of this tablet may 
prove to be earlier and more reliable than sources which have been 
used hitherto in dating this artist. But that is another problem. 

Finally, may I call attention to two points in regard to the great 
tablets of the horses. First, they were certainly not in their 
original positions when Chavannes photographed them. Their 
positions in 1089 are definitely established by the labels on Yu's 
stele “ Autumn Dew” “Curly” and “White-Footed Crow 
were then all on the west side. When Chavannes saw them they 
were on the east and the other three were on the west.® In addition, 
“Blue Piebald” and “ Shih-Destroying-Bed ” had changed places. 
Additional evidence that they were not in original position when 
Chavannes saw them is the fact that the left end of the slab pic¬ 
turing “Autumn Dew” was pushed up against the corner of the 
brick building so that it was completely hidden and covered by the 
wall (Fig 3). It is to this fact, however, that we owe the preserva¬ 
tion of a beautiful and typical Tang design in flat relief which 
ornaments that end of the slab (Fig. 9a). The prince of such 
a design means that this end of the tablet was intended to be seen 
and that, therefore, the tablet must originally have been placed in 
a different position, so that it would show. The narrow design 
(Fie. 9b) is from the face of the tablet in the lower left corner and 
is the only remaining portion of a delicate pattern in flat relief 
which decorated the raised border around the horse. 


t See Mitrion ArcMcloffique , PI. CCLVTI, No. 439. 
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The second point, 'which I hope to enlarge upon same other time, 
is that originally the tablet* were almost certainly painted* When 
I first began to study them about ten years ago, there were then 
definite traces of paint on the two in the museum^ and I have some 
evidence which suggests that the poems composed bv Tai Tsung 
were put on the squares intended for them—put on in paint, over 
characters cut in as low reLief as this delicate border design. 


PUlTE I 




Fig, 2. Tiit 1 Tilbict . f tba Howe lj Curly * »■* lt npjwt* no*' >» th« 
CJnivemlty 





































FlATE II 



Fi-j. :l Tablet of the Horse “Autumn IX 'w " «■, found by jf r Chavauifw in sffcn 

ill Ctuo Lin;:. 



T] *' 4. The nil .let of the Florae “Autumn TXw - ^ ft uppeera upw in the 

L'ulrerji^ UttHtttn. 




















Plate III 



Fiji. •*. So-railed “large robbing*' of the Horae “Autumn I)cw," with the 
Ceiieral Cb'iu Haing-kuil”. 

From Frrtuwo, Eattrrn Art, vol. III. 



Fig. fl. So-called a *mu 11-rubbing ” of the Horw " Curly.’ 
From an original owned by Mui Brass. 















Plate IV 



The Stele of Yu Shihlisiung. From a Rubbing showing the Engravings 
of the H«rw» with the |onj» in*cription above them. 













Plate "V 



pu g. \ Detail of the Stele of Yu containing that part of the Inm*ription 
relating to the picture* incited on stone. 











Plate VI 



Fig. 9. 

a. Kuhbing | intensified) of the loir relief remaining on the left eml of the 

•tone dab «>f “Autumn I>ew.” 

b. Kuhbing (intensified) of the border design on the frame of “Autumn 

Dew,” trace of whirh remains in lower left corner of the slab. 




















NEW NUZI TEXTS AND A NEW METHOD OF COPYING 
CUNEIFORM TABLETS 


E. K + Laceehak 

■A L-'S L'R.V, H. I. 

(wtlA & platr*} 

When Dn. S. N. Kramer was preparing the publication of the 
Sumerian Hymns and Epics , 1 which the late Dr. Chiera hud copied, 
he aaked rue to copy the reverse of one tablet, the text of which had 
been left out. At the suggestion of Professor A, Poebel I used an 
enlarged photograph of the tablet In question, tracing the signs on 
it; the photograph was then bleached so that the signs stood out* 
This gave me the idea of employing the same method in copying 
the Nazi tablets of the Harvard Semitic Museum as wcU as the 
remaining unpublished Nuzi material which the American School 
of Oriental Research in Baghdad had loaned to the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute of the University of Chicago, The method of “ inking photo- 
graphs” is not new in itself, having been used with marked success 
in the held of Egyptology; but no one had applied the process, so 
far as I know, to cuneiform texts. In this field one may speak of 
various u schools of copyists.” While all aim at a faithful repro¬ 
duction of the signs, the degree of accuracy depends largely on 
the copyist's drawing ability and on the sharpness of his eye* More¬ 
over, few attempt to show the shape of the tablet and the exact 
position of the signs, not to speak of cracks and breaks. There 
have been notable exceptions, but the time and trouble required 
have caused many to resort to more or less conventionalized 
copies. They might thus succeed in making the reading easier, but 
they overlook the important fact that publications of ancient texts 
should present the material as it actually is. 

Photography alone, however, cannot be sufficient. Most tablets 
are curved and the writing goes over to the reverse, and no photo¬ 
graph. however excellent, ean give the whole text at a glance. Com¬ 
posite photographs are often necessary and the prints must be given 
special treatment. 

The method that I have followed consists, briefly, in taking a 
good photograph of the tablet, making an enlargement of it, tracing 
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the signs on the print, and bleaching it until the signs alone 
remain. My equipment includes a double-extension, 9 by 12 cm. 
Royal camera, supplied with a double anastigmat, helioplan lense, 
1 : 4.5, F 13.5 cm., set on a special stand. The tablet is placed on 
a glass plate resting on two horizontal rods which are about two 
feet apart and one foot from the ground. A white sheet of carboard 
is placed on the floor under the plate. In this way the shadows 
cast by the tablet are carried off the field and a white background 
is provided for the photograph. The light is at about three feet 
and at 45 degrees from the upper left-hand corner of the tablet. 
The angle of the light will depend largely on the curvature of the 
tablet. In order to give even light to the edges of the tablet 
adjusted mirrors are used. With a 100 watt bulb, the shutter closed 
down to F 12.5, on an Eastman Commercial cut film, the average 
exposure is 35 seconds; more if the tablet is dark and less if it is of 
a light color. 

The photographs are then enlarged to twice the linear size of 
the tablet. When the cut is made for final reproduction, it is 
reduced (as in the present instance) to one-half of the photograph, 
so that the true size of the characters is indicated.* * When the 
writing goes over the edge to the reverse, the signs are traced on 
the photograph of the right edge and on a duplicate of the reverse, 
and after bleaching each line is cut off separately and glued in 
place on the obverse. 

After the signs have been copied the print is bleached in the 
potassium iodide-iodine bleacher and fixed in hyposulphite.* 

The texts discussed below have been reproduced by the above 
method. 4 

• ••••• 

After the death of Dr. Chiera I undertook to copy the remaining 
Nuzi tablets discovered during the first campaign, which Dr. Chiera 

* Alter two years of experimenting I hare found that Gevaert Novabrom 
No. 1 (dead matte) extra-vigorous paper is best suited for enlarging. It 
gives very good contrasts and absorbs the ink easily. 

* I wish to take this opportunity to express my deepest gratitude to 
P. If. Bardin and H. P. Burtsch, preparators at the Oriental Institute, 
for their invaluable technical advice. 

* The photographs of Text No. 4 (see below) were taken by Mr. L. W. 
Hough, staff photographer of the Oriental Institute, to whom and to Dr. 
Boyee, Secretary of the Museum, I hereby express my thanks. 
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had brought with him to Chicago on loan from the Baghdad 
School.* * Three of these testa are presented below* The new texts 
are numbered respectively JENu 1023 (1), 921 (2), and 4 (3). 
While engaged in this task I found a number of undeciphered 
fragments which I was able, with the aid of the Assyrian Dic- 
tionaryj to fit on to testa previously copied* As an example of 
this latter group I have included in the present article a restored 
text (4) consisting of JENu 630 -J- JEN 333 + an unnumbered 
fragment. 

Text 1 is a slavery document concerning two Ha him women 
from the land of Akkad* * Of their own free will ” they enter the 
house of Tehiptilla* Their {previous) owner, Dhr-llishu, is re¬ 
sponsible for them* The price set for them is forty shekels (SU)/ 
The colophon states that “ if the women break the contract and &ay, 
* We are not si avow omen/ they shall pay a certain amount of gold 
as fine. 1 ' 

Text 2 is a lawsuit between Hnitc and JTaniya, arising from an 
earlier mortgage (UtenniUu). Of particular interest is the men¬ 
tion of the j?mttiru>field in an actual context instead of the usual 
stereotyped clause. Suite is declared winner and awarded the field 
with its nc-wly planted seeds. 

Text 3 concerns the same Suite and deals with a certain, field 
twice mortgaged* The document refers to the same parties as 
JEN 49 1, and both tablets correspond in shape and share the same 
scribe* 

The measurements of the texts published below are aa follows: 
1 (unbaked)—93 x 70 x 31 mm* 2 (unbaked)—83 x 65 x 30 mm. 
3 (baked)—77 x 62 x 31 mm* 4 (unbaked)—116 x 66 x 33 mm* 


* The unpublished texts are cited as JKSu. those previously published 
[Joined Expedition a I Nuti, vols. I-V) as 

*Two unpublished tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum givie the 
important equation of JijJu with 8U. 
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NOTES TO RECENTLY PUBLISHED NUZI TEXTS 


E. A. Speisbb 
U jrrnowmr or Pgvnstlva.via 

It has justly been remarked that no site in Western Asia com¬ 
pares with ancient Nuzi in the wealth and variety of legal material 
preserved in private family archives. 1 The importance of the Nuzi 
records for the study of the legal practices, the social and economic 
conditions, and the cultural background of this out-of-the-way dis¬ 
trict in the East-Tigris area is self-evident and not unexpected. 
But local considerations barely begin to reflect the full significance 
of these documents. Composed in a Hurrian settlement, they shed 
brilliant light on the life of a group whose amazing record of 
migrations throughout the length and breadth of the Near East 
has contributed, within the last decade or so, a fascinating chapter 
to the history of the second millennium b. c.* Nuzi was thus an 
interested witness of the Amarna age; by reason of its eccentric 
location it was also, fortunately, a reasonably objective one. Its 
documents allow us to judge the impact of the civilizations of 
Babylon and of Ashur upon the heterogeneous traditions of the 
recently settled Ilurrians.* The original background of these new¬ 
comers is thereby brought into sharper relief. We note the ever- 
recurring reminders of the westward orientation of the Humans, 
and the biblical parallels, whose number is constantly increasing, 
now find a ready historical explanation. 4 Finally, an extremely 
valuable feature of the Nuzi documents is the wealth of their 
onomastic material. We have here a larger group of personal 

l CI. Koschaker, KriUchriftrecht fl f. (reprinted from ZDMQ 89). 

* For the older literature on the aubject cf. Annuo/ Amer. Sch. Or. Ret. 
( AA80R) VI. 75 ff.; Gadd. Tablets from Kirkuk, RA XXIII. 40-161 
(abbr. Gadd); Koechaker, A rue Keiltchriftliche Rechtturkundtn out der 
el-Amama-Zeit ( SKRA ). Further references will be found in JouiiSAl. 
52. 350. n. 1 and RA XXXI. 54. n. I. The texts are cited as follows: 
JEX Chi era, Joint Expedition at Xuei (5 vola.); ttSS—Harrorci Semitic 
Strict (V by Chiera, IX by Pfeiffer, and X by Meek). Other titles are 
given in full. 

* For the problem of the Hurrians see AA80R XIII. 13 ff. («=Spei*er, 
Ethnic Movements in the ATear Eatt, ASOR Offprint Series 1). 

* Ibid. 44, and Gordon, Revue Biblique 1935. 1 ff. Gordon’s first example 
(p. 2) is anticipated in AA80R XIII. 44 . 
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names of both the Hurri&ns and the Habiru * than has been con¬ 
tributed by all the other ancient sites put together, although Nuzi 
lay far from the center of either group. This welcome surprise 
must be ascribed to accidents of discovery. 

The study of the Nuzi texts (including a number from the city 
of Arrapha) may be said to have begun in the year 1926,* for prior 
to that date only a few scattered specimens of this family had been 
made known. So young a discipline will naturally teem with 
unsolved problems. For answers we must look to further publica¬ 
tions. The total number of documents unearthed runs into several 
thousands, but until last year only some 600 of these had been 
published. A year ago the American School of Oriental Research 
in Baghdad brought out two further volumes of the texts which the 
late Dr. Chiera had dug up in 1925/ Copied by the discoverer and 
prepared for publication by Drs. Gelb and Lacheman, these new 
texts constitute Nos. 321-559 of the yield of Chiera's initial cam¬ 
paign. Three additional documents from the same collection are 
presented by Dr. Lacheman in the current issue of the Journal 
together with a republished and supplemented older text (JEN 
363).* Lastly, Dr. Meek has just contributed to the Harvard 
Semitic Series a volume of texts from the same site, consisting of 
231 splendidly autographed documents accompanied by a valuable 
introduction and indices of proper names.* The total number of 
published Nuzi texts is thus now well over a thousand. But with 
one clear exception (No. 231) Meek's texts do not come from the 
Human level at Nuzi. Dug up for the most part during the season 
1930-31, they represent older strata, the majority coming from the 
Old Akkadian occupation at which time the city bore the name of 
Gasur. 10 Since the present notes are concerned with the output of 
the Human period, I shall confine my remarks to the material of 
Chiera and Lacheman and the last document in Meek's work. 
Obviously, only a few topics can be touched upon in this general 
survey. My principal object is to indicate a few of the many 
aspects on which the new texts throw fresh light. I shall begin 

• For the Utter see Chiera, AJ8L XLIX. 115 ff. 

•Gadd, op. eit., and Contenau, Bobyloniaea IX. Nos. 2-4. 

1 JEN IV-V, Philadelphia, 1934. 

•See abore, pp. 429-31. 

•HSS X, Harvard University Press, 1935. 

”/Wd. p. x. 
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with Lacheman’s Text 1, which is sufficiently important to be given 
in transliteration and translation . 11 

(1) ^lHa^-a-ha-at it f[A-Aa]-fi-ta (2) 2 aweldtian-nu-tu t 
Ha-bi-ru-u (3) sa Aq-qa-ti-i it ra-moran-su-nu-ma (4) a-na 
a-mu-ti i-na bit We-hi-ip-til-la (5) ui-te-ri-ib-su-nu H I Dur- 
ili-su (6) sv-ur-su-nu ia a-ice-la-ti sum-ma (7) aweldti* 1 fi pa-qi- 
ra-na ir-ta-su-u (8) u I IHtr-\l\-su u-za-ak-ka t -su-nu-ti-ma (9) ti a-na 
l Te-hi-ip-tU-la i-na-an-di-in (10) it *Te-hi-ip-til-la J>0 SU kaspa 
(11) ki-ma e-tcu-ru-ti-hi it-ta-di-in (12) sum-ma I Dur-iU-ht 
ibbalkat*-ma it (13) t-tr-ri-ti it 10 MA.NA hurdsa (14) a-na 
1 Te-hi-ip-i&Ja u-ma-al-la (there follows a list of 19 witnesses—34) 
IGI ! Ta-a-a mar Ap\l- d S\n tupsar-ri (35) aba *kunuk tDur-Ui-su- 4 
aweldti iddin mu (11. 36-39 contain other seals — 40) sum-ma 
awelati? 1 ibbalkatu* it i-qa-ab-bu-u (41) la GlM-nu-mi it tt-su-ru-u 
(42) MA.NA hurdsa u-ma-al-lu-u 

I G. * SAL.ME§, cf. 1. 6. *KI. BAL. 4 The sign may have been lu 
(=M), or fa, perhaps the latter in view of the final vowel of iddinu. 

(Translation:) Ishtar-ahat and Ahatiya, these two Habiru 
women from the land of Akkad, now themselves for slavery into 
the house of Tehip-Tilla (5) they have caused to enter. And 
Dur-ilishu is the su-ru of the women. Given that the women have 
a claimant, then D&r-ilishu shall clear them and furnish them to 
Tehip-Tilla. (10) And Tehip-Tilla 40 shekels of silver as his 
emirutu has paid. Given that DOr-ilishu breaks the agreement 
and demands (them back), then ten minas of gold to Tehip-Tilla 
he shall pay as fine. (List of 19 witnesses and scribe—35) Seal 
of Dftr-ilishu who the women has sold. (Other seals—40) Given 
that the women break the contract and say, lt We are not slave- 
women,” a tenfold mina of gold they shall pay as fine. 

The text is of unusual interest for a number of reasons. It pre¬ 
sents several philological peculiarities and two hapax legornena. 
Its chief claim upon our attention rests, however, upon its illustra¬ 
tive value as regards the status of the Habiru. This fact was 
recognized by Chiera who excerpted the above text in his article on 
the “ ffabiru and the Hebrews .” 11 T he publication of the docu- 

II Thureau-Dangin’s system (U Syllabairc Acccdim) in employed below 
except in the case of proper names where the primary value of each sign 
has been used in order not to prejudge the issues involved. 

“AJ8L XL IX. 110 f. 
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ment enables us now to check Chiera’s conclusions and to modify 
his original interpretation. But before this is attempted, a few 
philological notes will be in order. 

L. 2. The application of the term awilSti (spelled ont in 1. 6) to slave- 
women is rather startling. But the scribe betrays his inadequate knowl¬ 
edge of Akkadian idiom in other instances as well; el., e. g., his use of 
the masculine pi. form Ha-bi-ru-ft instead of the correct feminine form of 
the ethnicon, which is found in JEN 453.11. 

L. 6. For Ju-nr-iu-nu (and e-wu-ru-ti-iu, 1. 11) see below. 

L. 10. For the equation of SU with iiqlu see above, p. 430 n. 6. 

L. 13. For i-ir-ri-U (not as indicated by Chiera, AJ8L XLIX. 

120) in the sense of demanding the return of lost property cf., e. g. t JEN 
530. 10. 

L. 14. The translation of u mat la, “ shall pay as fine ” is based on the 
Talue of mulld “ fine/' which is normal in these texts. 

L. 41. GIM-nw stands apparently for amtOnii, which may be termed a 
pseudo-permansive. The form u-iu-ru-u is based clearly on the adjectival 
type quttulu, with the final vowel lengthened as in eiru. The same fine is 
specified in 1. 13, where the amount is indicated ideographically. This 
particular value for 10 is new. 

But the key words for the proper understanding of the text are 
iu-ur-su-nu (1. 6) and ki-ma e-ivu-ru-ti-su (1. 11). Although the 
women are said to have entered of their own will, Dfir-ilishu is paid 
on their account 40 shekels of silrer for his etrurutu, and he is 
entitled to the payment by reason of being their su-ru. This latter 
word is taken by Chiera (op. cit. 119) to mean “owner,* though 
the appended question mark admits this translation to be a guess. 
It would be idle to speculate on which of the several values appli¬ 
cable to this form (which could be connected with sum, svru, or 
su’m) would be most suitable in the present context. The safest 
method is to proceed from the internal evidence of the document 
itself, and the clue must be sought therefore in ewurutu. 

That ewuru signifies “heir ” was first suggested by Koschaker. 1 * 
Since that suggestion was made (1928) the number of references 
has increased considerably and a closer study of the term is possible. 
The basic form (ewum) is found in Gadd 5. 50, JEN 333. 74, 76 
(in the latter instance miswritten fa-ol-ru), 14 392.14, and HSS V. 
60.10. The phrase eurummma eppus (itepus) “shall become 
eicuru” (note the intransitive use of the verb!) is found in Gadd 


”NKRA 14 f. 

*• Ibid. 15 (pointed out by Laudaberger). 
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51,9, JEN 513,7, and HSS V. 67* 15, In all passages where suM- 
cicnt data are available the term is applied to adopted sons, with 
the single exception of JEN 392 where the party in question is tbs 
ewuru of Ms elder brother. Particularly illuminating is ESS V. 
67. S ff.: “ Given that there ia a son (by marriage) oi Shurihil 
(tbe testator and adoptive parent in this case), ho shall be the 
principal son (rairt) and shall receive a double share; in that case 
(u) Shennima (the person adopted) shall be next in order 
(brdmnit),” according to his (proper secondary ) share (H aapi- 1 * 

he shall inherit_When Shurihil dies, Shennima shall 

become etsimh" It would appear, then, that eituru u applied to 
specifically designated heirs rather than to direct heirs; hence the 
term may be used for adopted children, and for next of kin 
(brother, JEN 392); presumably it could also be applied to special 
grants made by a father to hie daughters. 17 

The abstract noun etcurfifu, which occurs in our text for the first 
time, can mean nothing else than sipitru-rights. D&r-ilishu cedes 
these rights to Tehip-TUla for the Bum of forty shekels- His claim 
to euch authority is based on his being the su-ru of the women. 

11 On this term see now Kosehnker, /Yafriarefraf, HausgtTntuchaft und 
Muttcrrccht in KcitschriftrcchtCn 35 fT, (reprinted from ZA NF, VllJ, 

”My previous reading of the ideogram G1R as tm&qu (instead of 
et. iJSOU if. 2. line 11) has proved to be erroneous. 

11 For this latter possibility there is no illustration in the NuJti docu¬ 
ments, hut there may be one in the Hittite testa. The decision hinges on 
the interpretation of the Hittite legal institution called ttecru. The mean' 
ings established for this berm are " share of father's estate given in his 
lifetime" (Sturievantf Hiltitc Glossary 30), "dowry" (i&*d. 02), and 
in general " inherited feudal property" (GOUt, fflafitMfo* 07, where the 
full literature is cited). The basic connection between the itcflru-inatUu- 
ticra and the Nuei system of land tenure is recognised by GGtie (foe. «M- 
But now that wh have been able to narrow down the meaning of cworu 
to something like "heir by decree " as contrasted with. “direct, automatic 
heir," the possibility of an etymological connection between tbe Hittite 
and Nuiti terms is worth considering. To be sure, there is the difference 
in the respective medial Towels. The interchange of a and Vj however, is 
not new at Nuii; m>c below (p, 442) for ZMfl-lo-j^tefi, and note, 
e. g„ Nuzi ffwJfu-hdt and Babylonian jTadJf. More probable would be the 
assumption that the difference ia morphological. For whereae itroru is 
the object, eicvni is Lhe subject of the institution in question. Bearing 
in mind this fundamental distinction, the Eittite denominative ii£druicd(i) 
"give an itrart*" tel. Friedrich, Z.-t XF, £. 40. u, 1, and Sturtevont, op' 
off. 30) may be contrasted tentatively with Xuilan eiiKnimma fp£fiu. 
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This term can now be interpreted as “ next of kin,” normalized as 
hi'ru, and equated with seru in the sense of Hebrew s'(r “ kinsman, 
kinswoman ” (cf. Lev. 18:12, 20:19). The name Dfir-ilishu, good 
Semitic (“ Akkadian,” cf. L 3) like that of the two women, helps 
to confirm this identification. 

As to the actual status of the Habiru as implied in this docu¬ 
ment, two points receive a certain amount of illumination. In the 
first place, the payment involved is one-half of the average price 
for a bride and two-thirds of the usual amount paid for slaves in an 
ordinary transaction. This lower rate must be somehow inter¬ 
connected with the other feature of the contract, the so-called self¬ 
enslavement It is plain, of course, that the phrase ramdrwunu-ma 
usteribsunu cannot be taken in its strict literal meaning. It has a 
bearing on the ultimate status of the “ enterers ” after the comple¬ 
tion of the transaction rather than on their frame of mind prior 
to it. But a more precise definition of the underlying legal matters 
will have to await the decision of a jurist. 

Before we leave this valuable document, attention may be called 
to a term which resembles in sound the eiouru discussed above. 
Among the recently published alphabetic texts from Has Shamra 
there is a letter of one 'i or-zr, which has attracted much notice and 
has led to considerable discussion. 1 ® With the controversial prob¬ 
lems of interpretation we are not concerned at present. What 
matters just now is the name of the writer, first read 'Ur-shar, but 
subsequently found by several scholars to be Hurrian; the first 
element is now commonly read Ewiri-. That this Hurrian word 
has nothing to do with our etcuru is plain from the fact that the 
former has the value EN “ master, king.” 1# The point that I wish 
to make is that the middle vowel of e-tci-ri is inorganic, the correct 
form being ewri. To be sure, the full name is once spelled out 
E-tci-ri-sar-ri™ By its side we have, however, ih-ri 31 as a name 
element in the Tunip letter, and independently in the letter of 
Tushratta.** Moreover, the same word is common in the Nuzi 
dialect as irtri, particularly in the name of lrwiriarri , an exact 

ii Published by Dhorroe in Syria XlV. 235 ff. and discussed in particular 
by Ginsberg and Maisler, Journal Pal. Or. 8oe. 1934. 243 ff., and ibid. 
1935. 181 ff. Cf. also Albright, BASOR 54. 26; Thureau-Dangin, Syria 
XII. 254; Montgomery, JoCEX XL 55. 94; Harris, ibid. 95 ff. 

»*Cf. Syria XI. 313- 44. m Ibid. “ Knudtxon, Amarno 17. 47. 

t» VorderoMiatiscke Schriftdenkmaler XII. 2. No. 200. IV. 127 (p. 55). 
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counterpart of the above Has Shamra name except lor the meta- 
thesis of iff and r* 3 Now it is the very fact of this metathesis that 
precludes the existence of an intervening vowel. Apart from this 
transposition, the disparity between emri and trim must be graphic 
and not phonetic; it is due to the shortcomings of the cuneiform 
syllabary which was equipped to represent tnot, but not film. To 
express the latter it was necessary to resort to writings like i'4-rt, 
or else fi-ist-ri, with the medial vowel understood as silent. When 
we find a form, like e-tot-ir-m, the r is obviously syllabic (fliffrnijd :i 
The transcription of the western form (Itas Shamra, Tuahratta 
letter, Boghazkcii) 1 * should be therefore eipri, the eastern (Ntm) 
i/erwi. The latter is, of course, in no danger of being confuted 
with ewurUj owing to metathesis of the postoonsonantal liquid in 
this particular dialect. 

Turning now from Lach email 1 ? texts to the two handsome vol¬ 
umes from the matchless hand of Chiera, we note first the difference 
in the reproduction of the characters. Laehem&n^ copies are 
properly tracings, giving an absolutely faithful picture of the 
originals, including seal impressions, the precise location of the 
breaks, and the like, Chiera^s autographs are, on the other hand, 
inevitably conventionalized fo a certain extent. One cannot imitate 
very wclt the calligraphy of scores of scribes* When the copyist is 
as reliable as Cblera was, there is little danger of wrong readings. 
But only tracings will reproduce all the graphic mannerisms of 
numerous scribe®. In the last analysis it becomes & question of cost. 
U hen inked photographs can be afforded they arc to be preferred 
to autographed copies. 

With the exception of a few m&riitu fill-ups (JEST 400 ff.) the 
entire fourth volume of JEN is given up to proceedings in court. 
The value of those texts for our knowledge of East Human legal 
procedure cannot be overestimated* From this long aeries of actual 
cases it is possible to reconstruct a considerable portion of the 
underlying law code and to obtain a reasonablv complete picture of 
the basic legal machinery. While a full discussion will doubtless be 


” Speller, J/esopoiamig* Origin# US. n . 05. 

J IJ ' S “ C CinW Fr,e ^rieli, Analttt* OrUntalia 12 l Festschrift Beimel* 124, 
woo reinrd.s the r ha Bjpnhh .] 

“OW Branilenstcin, Kcittchriflurkun^n qu* BoffJuuzHH (RUB) 
XXVII. IV, 13 [and add Friedrich, Ion. nit.]. 
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forthcoming from Eoschaker and his able disciples, a few gleanings 
may be presented in this rapid survey. 

JEN 333, to which I have had occasion to refer above, is a re¬ 
markably lucid account of a lengthy law-suit. A tentative transla¬ 
tion of this text was given by Chiera and myself eight years ago 
( Journal 47. 50 ff.), which was subsequently modified and cor¬ 
rected by Eoschaker and Landsberger.” The publication of the 
text itself makes possible further corrections and additions. In line 
38, end, the reader will reconstruct i»-mu-[»ua]-kt “of the will.” 
In line 76 the ta of ta-as-ru should be provided with a sic!, for the 
reading is clearly e-icu-ru, as was first suggested by Landsberger.** 
For the present I wish to draw attention to the phrase [la] bel xitti 
la bel pu-u-ri u la nt[i]-im-ma a-na-ku-mi “I am not owner by 
inheritance, nor owner by lot, nor anything” (11. 12-13). The 
witness conveys in this quaint manner that he cannot be the proper 
defendant in this suit about a certain piece of land, having acted 
merely for a third party who claims to be the real owner. The 
phrase throws some light on the question of land tenure not only 
in Nuzi, but also in Canaan. Possession of land could be obtained 
through tittu (inheritance share), piiru (lot), or by other means 
such as mortgage, etc. (mimma “ anything ”). According to the 
Middle Assyrian law zittu was the preferred share of the eldest son, 
while the remaining shares were divided by lot (purti).* T Whether 
the same practices obtained in Nuzi is doubtful, but allotment 
played an important part in any case. This helps to illustrate the 
biblical use of ^£3 “fall” (i.e. “by lot,” usually with 
“ share ”) M when taking possession of land is indicated. The 

“ XKRA 15, 75 f. *• Ibid . 15. 

** Keilschrifttexte aus Astur verschicdcncn Inhalts (KAY) 2. II. 14. For 
piiru cf. XKRA 25. n. 3, and Driver and Miles, The Assyrian Laics 497, 
501 f. 

M Cf. Judges 18: 1; Psalm* 16: 6, and in the causative with bUM “lot.” 

Closer connection with the Middle Assyrian laws may be indicated in 
two Xuai passages. In JEN 196. 8f. a field is granted ana GI.GAG.TAG. 
GA SVUpati “as arrows of the quiver n (cf. Koechakrr, O/.Z 1932. 405), 
and in JEN 519. 6-7 we have GI.MES.GAG.TAG.GA ina libbibi ii(!)pati 
[both times with the verb nadti “ cast,” as recognized by my student, Mr. 
M. Berkooz]. It would appear that we have here the mechanics of the 
piiru usage: it was based on the fall of the arrows from the quiver (cf. 
Psalms 16:6 for a figure of speech based on this practice). Now this 
type of inheritance is clearly the part (qdtu, Mpu) of the terdennu (mdru 
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originally inalienable land could be obtained through inheritance 
as a preferential share, or by lot, and the phraseology which re¬ 
flected this system was retained even after the system itself had 
been modified. 

From the marginal notes to these texts the following few may be 
selected. JEN 321.14-15 contains the phrase kunukkehinu girriru 
u their seals have been rolled cf. also ibid. 330.13, and HSS IX. 
108. 6 (where the final KU should be changed to ru). JEN 330. 7 
mentions the place-name Tur-za-zi, which reappears as Du-ur-za- 
an-zi in 339.3. It is interesting that the same name is found in 
Meek’s Old Akkadian texts in precisely the same two forms (Dflr- 
zazi, HSS X. 155. II. 2 and Dilr-zanzi, ibid. 111. 4). But whether 
this locality, which lay in the immediate vicinity of Nuzi (cf. JEN 
330. 6-7), is to be identified with the city of Tursha/n, as Albright 
seems to imply ( BA80R . 59. 9), is extremely uncertain. The latter 
name is in all probability Hurrian (cf. the personal names Turan, 
Tursheni, Turshiya). In JEN 331. 13 correct i-na-afc-m* to t-la- 
ak-mi. The meaning of the passage is that “ whenever (tmmotime 
with present tense) G. attempted to go to the gods (take the oath) 
M. would seize him (in order to prevent him).” JEN 335 is one 
of several texts recording suits over animals which had died as a 
result of an act described by ul-te-ib-bir, 1. 9; cf. u-se( !)-bi-ir y 341. 
7 (alpa tappasu), ti-ie-»5-5t[-»r], 349. 6, et al. This verb is obviously 
a cognate of Heb. "l-t? used in Ex. 22:9,13 (cf. also Ezek. 34:4) 
in the technical sense of inflicting injury upon animals; the parallel 
between our ultebbirsu 6 imtut (11. 9-10, or, better still, between 
U-ti-ib-bi-ir-mi (for istebir-mi) u mi-it-mi (11. 19-20) and the 
biblical nD IB Ex. 34:13, could scarcely be more complete. 

JEN 343 (among others) shows that the penalty for theft was 
twelve times the property involved. In a similar case (ibid. 347) 
the zillikuhlu officials testify (sirumma itepsu, cf. 385. 20) against 
the suspect, who is obliged to take an oath (UAni naiu) with regard 

ft&ru) or evcuru, u opposed to the preferred share of the mdru robd. We 
obtain thus a clue to the obscure passage in KAV 2. IV. 11 ff. (for 
previous interpretations cf. Driver and Miles, op. cit. 302 ff., 601 f.). The 
TUR id pdrdnt (U. 20 f.) is the secondary share selected by lot, 
while the GAL is the rittii of the mdru rabd. The encroachment 

on a neighbor’s (id tappa'Uu) bounded property (fa^umu) that represents 
his preferred share (GAL) draws, therefore, a heavier fine ♦ban tresspass 
on an allotted share (id pdrdni). 
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to or against (arur)” this testimony. The interesting colophon 
states that the case was appealed to the king, which meant an 
additional cost of one ox, the usual charge for such appeals. 

JEN 353.26 contains the barbarous UD.M/^-N, for umdti 
« days.” Such heterogeneous (Sumerian and Akkadian) ideograms 
with phonetic complements in the vernacular are intelligible enough 
in Hittite, but out of place in Nuzi, where the written language 
was, after all, a dialect of Akkadian. Ibid. 372. 4 admirably sup¬ 
ports the view of Landsberger that kurustu is fodder for fattening 
animals.” The phrase reads: se’d/i** 1 sa UDU* leu-ru-us-ta-e 
u barley for fattening sheep cf. also HSS IX. 50.10,25. 5, both 
of which Landsberger overlooked. In passages like JEN 384. 5 
hararnu interchanges with the more usual kumanu (e. g.. No. 
401.6) as a subdivision of the atceharu (epinnu ) measure. In 
Middle Assyrian texts, on the other hand, kumanu seems to take 
the place of epinnu ;•* the discrepancy would disappear if mala 
kumanu in the Nuzi texts merely indicated something like “ full 
measure” In JEN 404 ina migratisu (1. 2) “with his consent” 
is unusual for a mdru/u-document. 

JEN V is considerably varied in contents. In addition to the 
Habiru texts, those bearing on family laws (Nos. 428-41) are of 
particular interest The very first one may be taken as a sample, 
even though its fragmentary condition necessitates a certain amount 
of restoration. LI. 6 ff. read: u f S. a-na [ai-su-fi] a-na mdn-su 
i-na-an-di-[tn] ha-di-in - t$.a-na-aweli sa DUMU.DtT (ewurumma 
ippus , or sa ana mdruti sa ipsu, cf. ibid. 432. 9) »-na[-an-di-i'n] 

•• The use of ana in this connection goes back to the Hammurabi Code 
Rev. VI. 4 {ana mutiia). But the usual translation of the phrase “for 
the sake of her husband* is not adequate in the light of the present 
occurrences. The force is rather that of Latin coram. 

*• Archiv far Oricntforsckung ( AfO ) X. 149. 

« So of course and not ie’dti as maintained by Gordon, Mutton XLVIII. 
118, on the basis of HSS IX. 144. 20, where we should read U-*» “ balance 
payment ” in iupr uitu transactions which is so frequent in 

the Nuzi texts. 

•*Cf. KeiUehrifttexte aus Attur juristischen Inkaltt (KAJ) 149.2s 3 
iku 1 ku ma-ni 3 qIBp* eqla. 

“This form interchanges with The final n is unusual. 

Does it reflect the changed pitch which is to be presupposed in sentence* 
of this kind, i. e., ^adi 14 and if it please her w ? Cf. the fem. form ba-ta ta. 
JEN 465. 10. 
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« la a-na as-su-ti a-na aweli <na-ka-riy i-na~an-din “ And the 
woman 5. as wife to her son she may give (and), if it please her, 
to one adopted she may give; to a stranger she shall not give 
(her).” In JEN 434. 9-10 sv-u-mu sa aweli sa-a-ni-i [ij-go-fli-fti 
“ speak the name of another man ” is an interesting paraphrase of 
“ live in the house of another man.” Ibid. 438. 4: ia-la-as-su- 
um-ma i-pu-su u forfeit ” brings up once more the question of the 
etymology of sa(la)ssu-ma ; the correspondence of sal(a)su with 
sassu suggests strongly the Akkadian word for u three.” 

One could bring up many other points and problems,* 4 but space 
does not allow such luxury. In conclusion, I wish to cite a few 
samples of the onomastic material. The names tlt-hi-ip-Nu-zu 
(ibid. 505. 5) and A-ri-ip-Hur-ra (No. 506. 1) permit the identifi¬ 
cation of Nuzu and Hurra as deities. The ideograms I MAK.TU.KU 
(ibid. 357.21) can be deciphered without much difficulty as 
Amurri§-takal.*‘ SES-ia (ibid. 333.88) is probably Senni-ia. But 
we do not have always such smooth sailing. In JEN 477.29 
Du-us-ma-na strikes one as an Indo-Iranian name, for all that the 
father bears the typically Hurrian name of Tehit-Teshup. We have 
the same problem with Tu-us-ma-na , son of Tu-ri-lci-tar *• (JEN 
89.18). But on finding that Tehit-Teshup appears in JEN 85. 34 
as the father of Du-um-ii-ma-na, the two being clearly the same as 
the abore pair we are constrained to give up all thoughts as to the 
possible non-Hurnan origin of Dus-mana. And yet, Du-u(m)-si- 
mo-na is a not impossible writing for the former. What I am 
driving at is that Hurrian names appear in these texts in many 
and wondrous disguises. How seriously should one take the 
ideographically written names? At first glance (DINGIR)UTU-ri 
(^on of Zirla-gu-biy JEN 68. 29) looks like Simika-ri *•*; but Sa-ma- 
ai ' RI 8011 of Zi-la-kvrbi (JEN 212.28) forces us to normalize the 


“Not*. e.g., kiir-pa-aniu efrte-pu “I disinherit him," JEN 478.4-5. 

Cf. AS80R x. 10. The phrase refer* evidently to some symbolic act which 
consists in the breaking of an earthen vessel. 

"Cf. Lewy, ZA NP. I. 148 ff., von Soden, ibid., VII. 104, and for the 
related Iliitakol, Meek. HSS X. 10. 7. 

" Here hal is an obvious error for tar. 

”* For yimigi + ort. though it U of course problematical whether the 
er wou appear in this bare form. This purely hypothetical equivalence 
"r.VT 1 ,,,Crely f ° r thC ° f "Kument. For the equation of Simiffi 

7‘n r K u UB XXVH - **’ and Cf ***» X ♦ the writing pi 

(would the k in -kan. wr. u.ually -q a -ri, be due to the following o?). 
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pjiir Us SamaS-re'u and $iI(j)-Kubi. On the other hand, there are 
many scribes named Simikari (cf* e. g., JEN 87. 40, £04, 38, 311. 
29, 478*24), while a number of others bear the approximately 
equivalent Sumerian name (DlNGIB jUTlT MA.AN.SE. Was the 
latter a showy translation of the Hurrian original? Yet, in two 
instances SamaS-iddinam (to give the Sumerian group its Akkadian 
value) has L T L(DU T ) * (DIKUIK)IM as father (JEN 82, 25, m. 
15). And ae if this were not enough. UL. (DIXGIR)IM is the son 
of the unquestionably Human Bup-ki-til-Ia (JEN 340. 44). The 
chances are that the fanciful scribe was to his friends plain 
Simikarj son of Khehel/Teshup, or the like, rather than SamaS- 
iddinam or TjTU.MAXSE son of BUt*ISK.UR. But we cannot 
be sure. 

Finally, the text published by Meek in HSS X. 231 is unique 
among all the records of the Hurrian period at Ntnsi. As Meek 
has pointed out, it differs from the contemporary documents in clay 
texture, shape, sire, and content.The few lines that have been 
preserved give (with the aid of restorations from unpublished seals) 
the name of Ithi-Teshup son of Kibi-Teshup, king of Arrapha* 
followed by curses against tho$e who remove the king^ name. Adad 
and Ishtar of Lubdi (Lu-ub-i u-hi ) are invoked as protecting deities* 
That the text bears unmistakable marks of western influence has 
also been recognized by Meek. Of special interest is this new 
instance of the Hurrian suffix -At, with genirival or adjectival 
forced 4 An extension (of non-Hurrian origin?) of this suffix is 
found in (HSS V. 37.6) and 

u[A]-Ais-u (JEN 529. 69) H land of the Kassites, Babylonia.^ The 
evident importance of the city of Lubdi, well attested in the Nazi 
records aa well a? in later Assyrian times, 44 cannot escape notice. 
From all indications, the discovery and excavation of the site is a 
goal well worth pursuing. 

if HSS IK, xxvir The number 230 nhould be change*! to 23 L 

“JJoLe the change of the i in Lubdi to u before -Jtf (LM&du-AJ). Thai 
such changes do not ivweagarilv imply a *.ufGi -ubr instead of -Ac, a* 
ir.a interned by Albright [AfO VL 166}, may be seen from such Jonas as 
(UKU} fJ-du-Ai.. (UKU|fi'is-JM'lMMitim-W* md fURUJ ia-mu-Aa-Jt", Syria 
XU. 258 f., and now alio KL T B XXVII. 1. 31. 38 39. All that we 
may gather from instances like LubdifLubdvSi la that a final j changes 
to u before the Buf&i ■ jhi, [See now the identical conclusion of Friedrich 
in Annfccfa Oriewlofifl 12. ISO. It. 3.1 

“ On the question of the location of Lubdi see Albright, Jocu,fAj, 45 r 
21 If. For a recent gcntilic form we AfO X. 47 l/hu-iiA-da-i-fy). 
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The Japanese Hiiragi translated “ holly n is properly the 
Osmanihus Hicifolius , l and in spite of Ichiku Okamoto's statement 
that it was first transplanted from Korea during the Kyoho era 
(1716-1736),* * holly is a native of Japan. It is widely distributed 
in the main island and Shikoku, and used as a hedge plant. Its 
prickly and non-prickly kinds are distinguished as “ male ” and 
“ female ” holly. 1 

Holly called hihiragi or rarely hiragi, is mentioned twice in the 
Kojiki, the earliest written record of Japan, compiled in 712 a. d. 
The first is in connection with the name of a deity, Hihiragi-no- 
nono-hana-madzumi-no-kami 4 Motoori suggests that hihiragi here 
may be only a kind of “ pillow word ” for the succeeding sono-hana, 
the flowers, and the remaining part of the name is corrupted beyond 
identification. 3 Tominobu, however, suggests that the holly tree 
blossoms very rarely; hence it is described as madzumi, " rarely 
seen.”* Chamberlain accepts the latter interpretation and trans¬ 
lates it: "Deity Waiting-to-Bee-the-Flowe^8-of-the-HoUy/ ,T 

The second passage in the Kojiki refers to a holly-wood spear 
eight fathoms long, which was given to Prince Yamatotake by the 
Heavenly Sovereign before he was sent to subdue the East. 1 Later 
upon his successful return, the said spear was presented to the great 


Natal, Takenoshin. Tree* and Shrubs Indigenous in Japan Proper, 1927, 
vol. 1, pp. 356-8. 

Kariya, F.ki*ai, .SVncAd «camyO ruiju th6 [Catalogue of Japanese names], 
revised and annotated, co. 1810, Book 20, under Trees. 

• Mat sunk a, Gentatsu, Homo ikka gen [Herbalist notes], co. 1800, Book 
2. under ft. Encyclopaedia Britannica: “In some English districts, 
they are distinguished as * he' and * she ' holly.” 

4 Kojiki [Records of ancient matters], vol. 2, sect. 26 

‘Motoori, Xorinaga, Kojiki-dcn [Commentary of the Kojiki), completed 
in 1798; published in 1901, vol. 1, pp. 647-8. 

• Hoaoda, Tominobu, Jindai seigo tokiwa-guso [Words and phrases used 
in ancient times], in manuscript. 

’ Chamberlain, B. H., Kojiki, 2nd ed., 1932, p. 100 

• Ibid., p. 22. y 
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shrine in Ise.* Of course the story of Prince Yamatotake belongs 
to the age of myth, but coming down to the historical period, we 
find that in the first month of the year 702 a. d., the court architect 
presented Emperor Monmu with a holly-wood spear eight fathoms 
long, 10 and in the eighth month of the same year, the said spear 
was sent to the shrine in Ise. 11 In the Harima fudolci , the earliest 
topographical history compiled in the Wadd period (708-714), 
China is described as Hihiragi yashiro hokone sokotsukanu kun t, 
"the country whose foundation cannot be touched even with a 
holly-wood spear eight fathoms long.” 11 The term " eight fathoms 
long” is often used to give an impression of incommensurability. 
Motoori supposes a spear to be a mere ornamental stick and not the 
weapon with a metal point. 1 * However, since the holly-wood is 
described as hard and white like bones of a dog, 14 and its grain as 
extremely fine, it was well fitted to be made into a weapon. Ascham 
speaks of the fitness of holly for the piecing of a shaft 1 * It is 
noted also that among the Maidu Indians of Butte County, Cali¬ 
fornia, the arrow points made from the holly bush have long been 
used for small game and birds. 1 * In any case, judging from the 
above as well as the later records, the holly-wood spear eight fathoms 
long seems to have been vested with a certain magic power among 
the primitive Japanese. 

About the same time another holly cult was growing up in the 
Imperial court. On the second day of the first month of the year 
689 a. d., "the Bureau of Great Learning presented eightr 
staves ” 1T to the members of the Imperial Household for the pur¬ 
pose of driving out evil spirits. 1 * The Engi-shiki 19 describes in 

•Yamato-kime no mikoto aeiki [Story of Princess Yamato], compiled in 
the 9th century, and only a second half comes down in manuscript. Some 
scholars, however, believe it to be a later forgery. 

*• Bhoku Xihongi [Chronicles of Japan: second series], compiled in the 
9th century, 1903 ed.. Book 2, p. 20. 

M Ibid., p. 22. 

19 Gvneho mijA [Collected works], 1918, roL 17, p. 9. 

** Motoori, N., Kojikidm, vol. 2, pp. 1622-3. 

M Wakon aonaai me [Illustrated cyclopaedia of Japanese and Chinese 
matters], 1713, Book 84, p. 11. 

“ ToxopkUua, Book 2: School of shooting. 

“ Journal of American Folk-Lore, Sept. 1908, vol. 21, p. 244. 

17 Nikongi [Chronicles of Japan], tr. by W. O. Aston, 1897, voL 2, p. 389. 

** Nikongi ryaku [Brief chronicles of Japan], 1st ser., vol. 16, part 4. 

1# Compiled during the Engi period (901-922) and deals with the court 
rites and ceremonies exclusively, 1906 ed., pp. 485-6. 
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detail the ceremony which was performed on the first day of the 
Han each year and mentions holly among the woods used for this 
purpose. The custom wne of Chinese origin, 30 and in its early 
stage peach sticks were used. 41 In Japan sticks cut to five feet in 
length and tied two or three together, were placed in the four 
corners of various rooms in. the court. The occasion was made much 
of, and Sei Shdnagon counts it as one of the most pleasant events 
of the court life, 34 There is evidence of its being annually observed 
till the beginning of the 14th century,® hut gradually this quaint 
ceremony was merged into another of the same purpose known as 
the 

Tiie too has its origin in Chi nay 4 and the ceremony is 

characterized by the scattering of toasted beans on the eve of the 
spring season to drive out evil spirits. Because of the close re¬ 
semblance in their purpose and method of celebration, often the 
Setsubun and the ancient court custom known as Tsiana -a have 
been confused.- 1 The former came into existence at least two 
hundred years later and at first was celebrated only among the 
common people. 

The St'tsvbuTi is first described in the Tosa nikki [Tosa Diary].** 
On bis return journey to Kyoto from his post in Toaa Province, 
Tsurayuki was detained at Ominato by a storm, and wrote: 


* Han *hu g£g £ W, Book 2. I?]] ^ J] w J|) IjJ] 3(5 a kind of nictal 
»wcrd dvviatd by Muii h j: (u. c. 33-a. 0. 231 and worn cm the first day 

of the Hare each year to drive away evil spirits, Whin the above two or 
throe characters are put together, they form the character SI the surname 
of the Han rtdai 

In Japan wooden used for the same purpose were first called 

and later Though some scholars claim that Chine*'- 

Kl ft and Japanese ||| ^ are different, is far aa I can determine, 
they i«m to be the saute. 


11 Kaatem JLf isCtllany, s#«ss- vol, 3], no. 4, Feb. 1034, pp. 3540- 
11 JfflJfcum tte ttishi [Pillow-book], ca, 1000, Book 4. 

rview [Cyclopaedia of antiquities], Part lfc, p. 1367. 

"A'oJioit poran to [Guide to ancient-modern matters], voL l r p, 74T. 


“/Toil ha n jAu„ Book 15. See also: Lt‘i ahu t'siion yao t :tt |T 
Book i 


mien, Part 19, pp. 1367-1883. 

** See: Aston's Iftfonpt, p. 381L 
rt Written by Ki no Tsurayulci in 035. 
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Though *tu the New Year’s dny, the fillip remains at the same pla«. ♦ . . 
All day we thought only of Kyoto longingly. 

1 [ wonder, 1 we said to each other, * how it ia in Kyoto. Are the 
customary decorations of straw rope, mullet head* holly, and the like 
displayed at the small house docrat* 

Tsurayuki makes it dear that it was a custom among the common 
people, but before the 15th century it came to be an annual institu¬ 
tion. In a New Year's eurimono, Hokkci (17S0-18BG) depicts a 
woman toasting beans under the customary decorations of the 
season, and on the top of a sliding door is stuck a holly branch with 
a sardine head. 5 * The mullet head in the course of time was sub¬ 
stituted for the sardine head, and in hie poem called L * Holly/’ 
Tameie Fujiwara makes a pun with the word iwashi, sardine, and 
tfMj’tj, not to say/* In the Seiji yarydku /* it is said, there ia a 
crude picture of a court astrologer chasing a devil with a stick, the 
end of which is decorated with a prickly holly leaf. 

Thus very early holly came to be credited with the power of 
exorcising the evil spirits,, wan tile essentia] element of the festival 
of and the coining of the spring was heralded by the voice 

of holly venders/ 1 

A 17th century rationalist aa well as moralist Koko Kaihara 
writes: ” 


On the eve at the beginning at the spring reason, to piheada of 
urdine and holly is to ward off the devil called /Cdjju-Aona [Smelting 
None], who ia Bald to cat man. But really this is a superstition of the 
ignorant and should not be taken seriously. 

Nevertheless, this custom was practised widely, and holly was con¬ 
sidered the only effective means of frightening away the devils. 
To dte a few examples from the contemporary literature: in a 


“The Art Institute of Chicago, Negative No. 45721. 

» Yorto lutd vfl fcriixi lunrni tome fttifUji flfl 
Ire nf (ditno iwaji tvza oumw. 

An anthology compiled In 1224 and quoted in the Jfofcen y6ran Id, vul, 1, 

p. 

Ll Compiled by Kotoouke Koreiuune, cn, 1(KK>, 

» Haikai jiten [Dictionary of the Haikai poems], revised and enlarged 
ed, 19BB. 

ujikm Mijbti [Calendar of ritee and ceremonies of Japan]* 16$T, 
Book 7, p. 10. 


6 
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comic interlude entitled Setsubun Festival** probably put in the 
present form in the mid-16th century, there is the following 
monologue by the devil who comes from the Island of Eternal 
Youth: 

As I hurry along, I am already in the Isles of Japan. I am exceedingly 
tired and hungry and want something to eat. Oh, here is a house. I 
shall take a look. 

Ouch, ouch! How painful! 

I forgot all about this being the night of the Setaubun when people put 
holly at the door to scare us away, and hurt my eyes badly. 

Again in the Oni no tsuchi [Magic Mallet of the Devil] ” of a 
little later date, the devil who comes from the Island of Horai to 
attend the fair of the Dragon’s day, has had a little too much to 
drink. 

Devil: How frightening! Terrible, terrible! 

Waki: What is the matter, Sir? 

Devil: Yonder between the two stone buildings, a branch of holly is 
sticking right into my path. I am scared. Ha, ha, ha! 

One of the favorite subjects of the Otsu painters in the 18th 
century was a rat chasing a devil up a pillar holding in his mouth 
the magic holly leaves.” Sometimes on the side, yuruse, yuruse , 
u Pardon, pardon,” is written with Vermillion ink.* T In netsuke 
too this theme is frequently used, and once I saw an unsigned 
netsuke illustrating a master of ceremony with a holly twig in his 
hand and a devil hiding his face with his hands. In textile, the 
only design of holly I have seen is of the beautiful kesa or priest’s 
robe of the 17th century,” identified as the Shichijd style by Miss 
Helen C. Gunsaulus. 

Holly either as a given or surname is not known in modern 
Japan. However, in ancient times in the province of Yamato, there 
was one Hiragi 18 (which is a contracted form of Hiiragi ), who was 


,4 Zoku kyogen ki [Collection of comic interlude*; second series], 1903, 
p. 365. 

“ K V°ff rn nijuban [Twenty comic interludes], 1903, p. 97. 

M Otiu yt, 1920, Folio 1, plate 24. 

" M., M The peasant painting of Otsu,” Eastern Art, 1930, vol. 2, 

pp. 5-36. 

“ T* 1 * Institute of Chicago, Negative No. C12600. 

M ******** kakei jitho [Genealogical dictionary], 1930, p. 1170. 
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a Shinto priest. During the Genroku period (1688-1704) there 
was in Kyoto a group of metal workers known as the Eiiragi-ya 
[Holly House]. 4 ® Their sword-guards were called the Hiiragi-ya 
tsuba and prized for their exquisite inlay work. As to the origin 
of their name u Holly,” nothing is known. 

Holly, however, was used as the mon or family badge, and accord¬ 
ing to Yorisuke Numata, 41 its earliest use appears in the Kenbun 
shoka mon [Family badges of various houses which I have seen or 
heard] compiled in the 15th century. Already a holly crest was 
used by the Kamiie and Uehara families. In the early Tokugawa 
period among the feudal lords, Oseki and Ichihashi adopted it. 4 * 
The Ichihashi badge especially is interesting since it consists of 
three holly leaves and three toasted beans, suggesting definitely the 
celebration of the Setsuhun and their power of exorcising evil 
spirits. 

The legend of the Holly Grove 44 in the suburb of Kyoto again 
goes back to antiquity. In the year 735 a. d. for the first time, the 
country experienced the terrific epidemic of small-pox. 44 It started 
in spring and raged till the late summer, taking a heavy toll of 
lives. Especially Tankai Fujiwara, a poet and courtier, suffered a 
loss of his four sons. Grief stricken, Tankai consulted the famous 
oracle of the Kamo Shrine, 44 and was told to offer a prayer at the 
Shrine of Holly. 44 Having followed the oracle, the remaining 
members of the family escaped the dread disease, and as an ex¬ 
pression of his deep gratitude, Tankai offered a holly tree to the 
shrine. 

The efficacy of the shrine of Holly against small-pox soon spread 

*• Wads, T., HonpC tCkcn kink6 ryakuthi [Brief history of the metal 
workers of Japan], 1913, pp. 85-86. 

41 Sihon month6 gal ku, 1928, pp. 646-8. 

« Tanaka, Kikuo, Iroho-biki moncM [Family badges arranged in the 
i-ro-ha order], 1881, p. 100. 

•• Uirogi no mori in Japanese. Its earliest mention is in the CMthunki 
[Diary of a courtier] by Morotoki Minamoto (<L 1139). 

44 8hoku Xihonyi. Book 12, p. 214. 

44 KamoMioya jin jo in the Lower Kamo District in Kyoto and one 
of the earliest national shrines listed in the Engi-thikt, Book 9: Deities IX, 

p. 281. 

44 Hirogi no yathiro, one of the lesser shrines within the great Kamo 
jin jo. Its patron deity is Prince Susanoo, brother to the great San Goddess, 
Amaterasu. The name Hiragi probably was derived from a holly tree 
growing in its ground. 
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over the country, and people came from far and near with their 
offerings, and the famous Grove of Holly was thus established* 
The trees offered, however, were not all holly: there were camellias, 
elder bushes, orange trees* and others. But as soon as they were 
transplanted in the grove, they began to grow prickly leaves and 
gradually the entire tree was metamorphosed into holIy-* T During 
the Middle Ages, the grove was considered one of the curious eights 
of Kyoto.** 

Churya Sato, an herbalist of Edo in the 18th century, was not 
willing to accept such a tale without looking into the matter per¬ 
sonally. In the course of his herb-gathering, therefore, he made a 
Special pilgrimage to the Shrine of Holly and wrote: 

. *. It is said that all the trees brought to the Grove of Holly metamorphose 
into holly, hut upon examining them closely, I fiud that they do not 
metamorphose, but (ire holly from the first* 1 

The story of metamorphosis however, found an exponent in 
Sozan Miyoshi, who visited the Grove in 1838* He writes: 

, . , As I looked closely into the sacred Grove, which is some 24 square 
yards r I found, though there ore various kinds of trees, they are either 
entirely or partially holly. * . . I recognised eametliaa* oats, garde niae, 
and a few others, bnt they were already half holly* In one comer, 
however, there was a clump of elder hushes, which still maintained their 
own leaves. It might he that the leaves of the lower branches have grown 
prickly, but they were so closely planted that I was tumble to examine 
them. Inside the Grove, it ia so crowded that there is no more space, 
and people plant their oileringa outside, and they all turn into holly in 
no time. . * V 

To mm up, from primitive times to the present, holly in Japa Q 
has been vested with a certain magic power* Although the rites 
and ceremonies connected with it came from China originally- its 
cult is indigenous to Japan, and finds closer parallels in Western 
folk-lore* 111 


* T £o/i mini under F’lanla. Book 10, p. 631. 

" Matsuo, Genki, Fuy$ Ky6ka-t\i [Description of Kyoto], 1665, voh li 
p*£ 

*' CMrjfS manrofci* [Chary fl'a miscellany], ra. 1700, and printed in the 
ZuiMfiw faiJran, vol* .>, p. 22. 

cfabun kuhii [Solans wonders, seen and heard], I$54, Boot 5, 

p. 53. 

* L Sesi for example the English use of bally to drive out witches fl^d for 
Christmas decoration, or the legend of hollv-o&k. in the sacred grove of 
Diana. 
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TEE GARRETT SAHtDlC MANUSCRIPT OF ST. LUKE 

Hexet S. Gehuax 
Princeton Theolocicai. SaviNAur 

AND 

Princeton University 
(wilA One platej 

As fae as we know to-day, there are extant no complete copies 
of ancient Coptic manuscripts of the Gospel of St. Luke* The 
Sahidic Coptic manuscript of St. Luke, which is now in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Robert Garrett of Baltimore, is therefore of very great 
importance in the study of the Coptic Gospels. The Garrett manu¬ 
script, 'which is written in welt-drawn uncials on parchment, prob¬ 
ably was copied in the sixth century. 

In the /Ufcum dc Faleagraphie Cople pour servtr a Vintroduction, 
paleographique drs Actes dcs Martyrs de VEgypU by Henri Hy- 
vernat, Psris-Rome, 1888, plate 3 is a reproduction of pages 20 and 
21 of a manuscript from the Borgian Collection, No* 246, Naples, 
which is assigned to the sixth or seventh century* A comparison 
between this plate and the Garrett manuscript shows rather close 
resemblances in the formation of the letters. While the BorgiELn 
codex is practically constant in having a single form of m and x, 
we have two types of these letters in the Garrett manuscript. 

On plate 4, Byvornat, op. cii*, we have a reproduction of a manu¬ 
script which too is dated about the sixth or seventh century. The 
G and the of the Garrett manuscript resemble those of the plate. 
The two types of fi also have their counterparts on plate 4. On the 
basis of these comparisons, the manuscript apparently belongs to 
the sixth or seventh century. 

Further aid in dating the manuscript is found in W. H. WorrelTfi 
Proverbs of Solomon m Sahidic Coptic according to the Chicago 
Manuscript ^ University of Chicago Press, 1931). Speaking of the 
date of his manuscript, Worrell says (si): “The hand of the 
Chicago manuscript would, in the absence of other evidence, tie 
dated conservatively as of the sixth century; and this would seem 
to be demanded by the rounded epsilon , on the one hand, and the 
hair lines and smallness of the letters od the other/* Professor 
Worrell reproduces four pages of the Chicago manuscript in fac¬ 
simile. A comparison of these pages with the Garrett manuscript 
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shows many close similarities in the formation of the letters, among 
which is epsilon. If we accept Worrell’s date, the Garrett manu¬ 
script should be assigned to the same period; the writer sees no 
reason to disagree with Professor Worrell. 

A comparison of the Garrett manuscript with the plates in the 
third volume of Horner’s Sahidic Version of the New Testament, 
Oxford, 1911, also favours the sixth century as the date of this 
manuscript 

The ornamental scrolls which are drawn in the margins at the 
beginning of chapters or divisions in the text, show likewise a great 
similarity to the scrolls of the above mentioned Borgian codex. 
The decorations are drawn in ink only, without any further colour¬ 
ing. The divisions in the text correspond to the early «<£aAaux 
which were used in Greek Biblical codices. 

The manuscript lacks about 370 verses through loss of folios; 
only 55 folios are left. In some places the codex is worm-eaten; 
in many cases the lower line or a portion of it is missing, because 
the folio is either worm-eaten or thumb-worn. Folio 1 is very 
badly mutilated, and chapter 1, 1-5 is practically illegible; folio 1 b 
is more legible than 1 a, but much is missing on account of the 
worm-eaten condition of the folio. Folios 2 and 3 are also very 
fragmentary. Folio 4 has one large worm-hole and two smaller 
ones. On account of defects of this nature occurring throughout 
the codex, probably fifty more verses are missing in this codex. 
No superscription is visible on the first page. 

The following list gives the numbers of the extant folios with 
the chapters and verses contained on each; no indication is made of 
the loss of verses (or more frequently of parts of verses) through 

defects in the parchment: 1. 1,1-6; 7-13-2. 1,14-20(?); 

20( ?)-26-3. 1,26-34; 34-41-4. 1,41-50; 50-61-5. I, 

61-69; 69-79-6. I, 79-11,7; 7-14-7. II, 14-22; 22-28- 

8. 11,28-37; 37-44-9. 11,44-52; 52-111,4-10. 111,4-10; 

10-16-13. IV, 11-18; 18-24-14. IV, 24-32; 32-37-15. 

IV, 38-42; 43-V, 6-16. V, 6-12; 12-17-17. V, 17-24; 24- 

30-19. VI, 4-11; 11-17-20. VI, 17-23; 23-33-21. VI, 

33-38; 39-45-22. VI, 45-49; 49-VII, 8-23. VII, 8-14; 14- 

21-24. VII, 21-26; 26-33-25. VII, 33-40; 40-47-26. 

VII,47-Vm 3; 3-9-27. VIII, 9-14; 14-19-28. VIII, 19- 

25; 25-29-29. VIII, 29-34; 34-39-30. VTII, 39-45; 45-51 

-31. VIII, 51-IX, 3; 3-9-32. IX, 9-14; 14-20-33. IX, 
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20-26; 26-33-34. IX, 33-40; 40-47-35. IX, 47-55; 55-X, 

2-36. X, 2-10; 10-18-37. X, 18-24; 24-32-38. X,32- 

40; 40-XI, 5-39. XI, 5-14; 14-22-40. XI, 22-29; 30-37 

-41. XI, 37-45; 45-52-42. XI,52-XII,5; 5-11-43. 

XII, 11-20; 20-28-44. XII, 28-36; 36-43-45. XII, 44-51; 

51-58-46. XII, 58-XIII, 7; 7-15-47. XIII, 15-24; 24-31 

beginning-54. XVI, 17-24; 25-31-55. XVI, 31-XVII, 7; 

7-15-56. XVII, 15-24; 24-32-57. XVII, 33-XVIII, 5; 5- 

12-58. XVIII, 12-17; 18-26-59. XVIII, 26-34; 34-XIX, 

1-60. XIX,2-9; 9-16-61. XIX, 16-24; 24-33-62. 

XIX, 33-43; 43-XX, 3; originally XX, 4, but broken off.-63. 

XX, 4-12; 12-19-64. XX, 19-28; 28-38. 

The upper margins in a number of pages contain short lines of 
script which have been added by different hands of a later period. 
These notes, in some cases, are short titles indicating the content 
of the text below; in other cases, they are liturgical memoranda, 
noting the days on which particular lessons are to be read. No con¬ 
sistent system, however, is furnished in these fragmentary mar¬ 
ginal notes. 

In respect to completeness, the Garrett manuscript of St. Luke 
takes a worthy place beside Horner’s Sahidic MSS. of Luke, 91 
and 114. These manuscripts are described in The Coptic Versions 
of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect—otherwise called 
Sahidic and Thebaic, Oxford, 1911 (which is Horner’s work), 
Vol. Ill, 353, 355. In the John Pierpont Morgan Library is a 
Coptic manuscript of the four Gospels, of the eighth or ninth 
century. In this manuscript the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
John are complete, but fourteen leaves from Luke (IV, 33-LX, 30; 
IX, 62-XIII, 18) were missing, when the manuscript was found. 

A comparison of the contents of the Garrett manuscript with 
those of the manuscripts used by Horner and of the Morgan Gospels 
shows the great importance of this codex in the Coptic version of 
St. Luke. This codex represents a good text of the Sahidic Gospel 
of St. Luke. A careful collation of the manuscript with the text 
and apparatus criticus of Horner proves that there is extant just 
one Sahidic version of this Gospel. The manuscript, in many cases, 
follows Horner’s readings in the footnotes rather than those of his 
text. While the manuscript is old and excellent, it gives us prac¬ 
tically nothing beyond what Horner had in forming his text. It 
should be noted that it has many points of agreement with the 
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following of Homer’s manuscripts, which are arranged in the order 
of the frequency of these agreements: 114, 91, 89, 85, 86, 73, 129, 
90, 111, 11, 8, 9, 78, $, 53, 88, 25, 70, 16, 126. It is of the greatest 
importance, however, to observe that its readings agree most con¬ 
sistently with 114, 91, 89, 85, and 86, and consequently we conclude 
that it forms a group with them. Agreements here and there with 
the following also were noted: 37, f 1 * , m 1 , y\ 12 1 , 13 x , 24*, l l , 25', 1, 
128, 346, 108, 15, 41, 17, 33; the order of the numbers in this 
sentence and the following one is of no significance, since the 
agreements are too few to enable us to draw any conclusions. 
Occasional readings were also found in agreement with 6', 9 1 , 
19 l , 21», 48 1 , 5, 14, 13, 18, 41, 47, 49, 50, 57, 62, 63, 64, 69, 84, 
113, 116, 118, 124, 131, 157, 159, 209, 239, 240, 244, 274. 

The dialect of the manuscript is Sahidic. In 18, 11, Homer 
has NJCONC> which is a Bohairic form; he does not list in his 
notes the Sahidic form, N/fONC- The manuscript uniquely has 
the Sahidic form in this instance. The codex, however, contains a 
few localisms or individualisms, among which is especially promi¬ 
nent the fondness of r for q • In this category are found the 
following examples : l 3, 7, NN6^C|(D — NNe£RCD» which is also 
Sahidic. This reading is not found in any of Horner’s manuscripts: 
7,14, NeTqi—NerRI, agreeing with Homer’s MSS. 114, 129; 

24, Nrf'lNqA.Icyme — Nd'lRA.ItpiNe, agreeing with Homer’s 
78^80,86,114; 7,44, excqoToy hnecqtp — acrotoy 
£Mnecqu> ? agreeing with 78, 86, 114; 8, 18, CCNAqiTq — 
CeNARITq agreeing with MSS. 86, 91, 114; 10, 1, KeqjqeC- 
Nooyc — KeajReCNOOyc, agreeing with 88; 10, 11, 
TeNqiOTe — TNRtirre, agreeing with 88, 91; 10, 17, 
Nd' inetpqecNooyc — N/f'irTKetyRecNooyc where 
6 and 88 have -R-; io, 35.qeineqpooyq) — Rineqpooycp: 

12 » NKeqci> — NKGRll). agreeing with 89, 91, 129; 12, 26, 

TerNqipooycp—TexNRipooycp; 13, 21 , o)\utc\x- 
K>A.R-q)ANTRJCK)‘XR : 18 , 20 . Mnp^tUqT— Mnp£tDRT 

agreeing with 89, 91, 114. Some of these forms are recognized in 
the lexicon as variant 3 Sahidic forms. 


1 In nil citations, the reading of Horner is always placed first, while that 
of the Garrett manuscript is second. 

’ Tk. mttrrlunKe ol th<w two aound. it frequent, ef. Till. W„ KoptUckc 

DuUekiIprommota. MQnchen. 1931. * 7 j; Worrell. Cop,to Send., UniT. 
of Michigan, 1934, 83-88, 99-100. 
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There is found in the manuscript also the opposite change, q for 
r: 9, 32, Tf£INHR—n£INHC| ; 10, 35, RKITe — CJKHTC5, * 2 

drachmas.’ According to Horner, his manuscript had q, which 
he corrected to r . 

In the manuscript, in a number of instances, p is read for k : 
6, 18, NAKA-O-ApTON — NArA-0-ApTOM ; 8, 29, idem; 11, 
24, idem, in agreement with MS. 89; 13, 14,eqArANAKTei— 
eqArANAm' where 90 and 91 also have -NAr— On the 
other hand, K is found for r: 19, 29, eBHA.<J>ArH — €2RHA<f>- 
AKH • in agreement with MSS. 89, 90, 91, 114. 

-A. is found for T 10,18, 6TTCATAMA.C — eTTCAAANAC 
in agreement with 91; 10, 35, MnnANTOXeyc-hnnA: : 
AOKeyc, in agreement with Bohairic D, E; 11, 18, T1CATA- 
NAC — nCAAAriAC. in agreement with MS. 89; 16, 26, 
0\re — oyA6 in agreement with 91, 114. 

On the other hand, t is written for 9, 7, ^HptDJkHC _ 

£HpUJTHC; 9, 9, idem. 

Among other changes may be noted q for y: 20, 18, CNTAy^C 
— NTA.q£e ; Cf. eNTAq^e, MSS. 90, and 114. The op- 
posite change is found, 8,29, ecpAqTOpnq — etpAyropnq. 
In 18, 1 ,if is written for k> and pk (graphically) for NK: eTM- 
eNKAKGI — erfterKArffi . In this case, MSS. 89, 91, 114 also 
have 6 for K- In 19, 2, 5, 8, ZAKXAIOC — ZAXAIOC in 
agreement with MSS. 73, etc. 

Anaptyxis occurs: ii, 15, BeexzeBoyA — BeeAexe- 
Royx; 11, 18, idem, but cf. 11, 19, BeeA^CBOyA ; 19, 23, 
eTGTpAneZA — eTe*fpAne2A* Metathesis is found, 
8, 41, ixeipoc — IJtpiOC- 

The manuscript is consistent in the use of double consonants in 
certain words. The word “ kingdom/’ e. g., has -pp- : 1, 33, 
NTeqMNTepO—NTeqMNTppo, like MS. 89; 4, 43, 
NTMNTepO — HTMNTppQ. in agreement with MS. 86; 
6, 20, THNTepO—TeTMNTppO (MSS. 86, 111, 114); 
12, 31, TeqHNTepo — TeqMNTppO, like 89. The word 
‘Pharisee’ prefers -CC-: 5, 17, £eN<J>ApiCAIOC — ^6N- 
4>ApiCCAIOC (MS. 86); cf. also 5, 30 (MSS. 86, 111); 6, 7 
(MS. 86, etc.); 7, 36 (MSS. 78, 114, 13‘, m l ); 11, 37-38 (MSS. 
89, 91, 24 x ) ; 11, 43 (MSS. 89, 91, 24*); 11, 53 (MSS. 89, 91); 
17, 20 (MSS. 89, 91,114, y l ) ; 18, 10 (MS. 89, etc.). 
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Double K is found: 6, 14, lAKtDROC—IAKKCDBOC (MS. 
114); likewise 6, 15, where it agrees with MSS. Ill, 114. 

The manuscript has rather uniform peculiarities of spelling. | 
for ei is very frequent. A few examples will suffice: 1, 29, 

neiAcnAcrioc—niAcnACMOc; l» 63, AqAiTei— 
XqXITl (MS. 18); 2, 37, £eNMHCTeiA — £eNNHCTlA; 
4, 12,-neipJCze — nipAZe; 9, 21 , AqriApArreixe— 
AqnApAnxe (MSS. 91 , 129 ); 10 , 21 , rucoeic — njcoic, 

but in 19, 34, the manuscript writes TTJCOeiC* On the other 
hand, in 6, 21, where Horner writes T6TNXCI> the manuscript 
has T6TN\C6I • We also find examples of y for h : 8, 14, 
N^HAONH — N£Y-AONH ; 9, 33, NCKHNH — NCKyNH; 
19, 21, NAyCTHpoc — AYCTypOC, but in 19, 22, the 
manuscript agrees with Horner. On the other hand, h may 
written for y : 1, 2, N^ynepeTHC — N^HTiepeTHC 
(MSS. 114 , 126 ); 4 , 20, fm^ymipeTHC — fln^Hnep- 
6THC. y sad h may also be interchanged in the same word : 

4, 44, NeqKMpycce — NeqKypHcce; 8, 1 , eqKH- 
pycce — eqKypHCCe. I may be written for h: 6, 35, 
oyxpHCToc — oyxpicToc. 

There are some unique readings, but they are not of serious 
value in the construction of a text, since in most cases they do not 
change the meaning. 

It seems strange that the manuscript omits the Golden Rule, 6, 
31: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” There is no defect in the manuscript at that 
passage; it proceeds directly from verse 30 to verse 32. Similarly 
11, 10 is entirely omitted. In 3, 6, there is an omission of the first 
half of the verse: AytD neooy MFIJCOeiC NAOyo>N£ 
GBOA- 12,55 omits at the end of the verse : AytD cpAqtptDrTC. 

The few additions to the text are not serious. In 18, 31, for 
£ITN Nenpo<t>HTHC, the manuscript has £|TMnNOMOC 
MN Nenpo<t>HTHC. In 19, 21 is found a doublet: eKqi 
MnereftncDKANne * eKqi lineTeiineKKAAq 
eepAi. 

A few errors may be mentioned: 5, 17, ad finem, erpeq- 
TAArf'O, where the manuscript has CTpBCTAAAO ■ the femi¬ 
nine for the masculine; 5, 24,eiJCCD — eyJCCD ; 11,42 Neq?q>C 
eAAy» where the manuscript has the negative, M(p<p6 

AMeAAy; n, 5, nattoctoaoc — nattoctoaic. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the manuscript presents a good text. 
In fact, it gives ns a few corrections: 4, 29, MTTTOO£, * of the 
mountainsince Horner gives no variant, it is possible that his 
text here contains a misprint; at any rate, the codex correctly reads 

MiTTooY » 12 > 15 > Jce eptpxN ngnka an fioyx 
eqNA^e eneqioNf esox N£htoy> whicb 

Horner translates: “ for if the possessions of one should abound, 
he is not about to find his life out of them ”; here the codex has 
the correct reading: _xe €>pq>A::N6NKX Atp-VI NOY*- 

eqNA^e an enequ>N£ gbox n^htoy- 

In some cases, the codex uniquely employs a synonym: 3, 4, 
£N TepHMOC — ^injcxie, where MS. 128 has 
nxxie; 4, 35 , xqNOY-xe fmoq—xqpx^xq, ‘struck 
him/ * cast him ’; 8, 12, nAIABOXOC—TTTTONHpoC ; 9, 39, 
CRHHT6 1 foam/ for which the manuscript has c^BHTe, 
‘foam/ a form (but with -hh-) to which Crum, in his Coptic 
Dictionary, assigns first place; 11, 39, AKA-O-ApCIA — TTON- 
Hpi.V in agreement with MSS. 89,91; 12,33, £OOXe. * moth 
JCOOXec , in agreement with MSS. (9?), 89, 91 (fr) ; 12, 48, 
ceNxqiXTq—ceNXJCNOYqJ 12 > 57 , A^purrN NreTN 

Kpme an— x^pcoTN xe ntctn cooyn an 

NAOKlMXZe; 17, 14, MXTOYtDTN 6NOYHHB — MAT- 
CABUJTN NOyMHB.; 18, 15 and 17, q>HM—KOYi; 1®. 19 > 
oybhi — epoi*; 18, 36, eqrrxjvxre — eqnootpe, in 
agreement with B; 20, 26; erf'onq — 60Y0<pBeq. 

Sometimes the supralinear stroke is used instead of the full 
vowel e J in other cases, we have the reverse usage. Generally, 
however, the manuscript is accurate in this matter. At the end 
of the line, n is usually represented by a long horizontal stroke 
over the preceding vowel which thus closes the line. In 8, 29, M 
is similarly represented: e^CMMA — e£e::MA; it may be, 
however, that the scribe had in mind the unassimilated n • 

Naturally it is impossible in an article of this sort to go into 
greater detail in describing the manuscript. The writer has 
endeavoured simply to point out the most important characteristics 
both in readings and in spellings. The codex represents an 
excellent text and offers, as has been indicated, a few advantages 
over Horner’s text In the main, it is very closely related to MSS. 
114, 91, 89, 85, and 86. 
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Richard Gotthkil 
Columbia UxrsxEamr 

Ojte of the greatest living Orientalists has passed out of existence 
at the ripe age of ninety-one. He was an honorary member of 
our society and we honored ourselves by making him such. As one 
who knew him personally and had been at his house at No. 24 Via 
Botteghe Oscuro in Rome, I feel it a privilege to say a word in 
regard to him. 

Guidi was born in Rome on the thirty-first of July, 1844. As 
the great Italian Encyclopedia says: “ He made an Orientalist of 
himself,” for Oriental languages were not as yet cultivated in 
Italy—beyond the province of those interested in ecclesiastical 
matters. From the year eighteen seventy-three to seventy-six he 
was custodian of the numismatic collections at the Vatican. At 
the University, during various periods, he taught Greek. In 1876 
he became Instructor, in 1879 Extraordinary Professor, and in 
1885 Ordinary Professor of Hebrew and the Semitic Languages, 
including Ethiopic. On account of his age he had become Emeritus 
Professor. He died at 9.30 a. m. on Thursday, April the eighteenth, 
and was buried on Saturday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

The notice I have received reads in part: 

w Oggi alle ore 9.30 si & spento serenamente con i conforti della 
religione e con la benedizione speciale del S. padre 

Ignazio Guidi 

Professor Emerito nella Regia University di Roma 
Senatore del Regno.” 

He was of a most lovable character, only too willing to help 
others on the way, if they showed real scholarly interest. 

As regards his works, those of which I have knowledge are the 
following: 

a. Arabic: 

1 . Jamal al-Din ibn Hisham’s Commentary on Ea*b ibn Zuhairis 
" Bdnat Su'&d /' Leipzig, 1871-74. 
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2. “ Studi sill testo arabo del Libro di Calila we-Dimna,” Roma, 

1873. 

3. “ Della Sede primitivi dei populo Semitici,” in Mem. d. Acca- 

demia dei Lincei, 1879. 

4. A portion of al-Tabari's “Annals,” Vol. II, Leiden, 1882- 

1886. 

5. Ed. of Libro dei Verbi of Ibn al Jyutiyyah, Leiden, 1894. 

6. Index to the Kitdb al-Agh&ni, Leiden, 1900. 

7. Translation into Italian of Khalil ibn Ishak al-Jundi’s al- 

Mukhtasar, or code of Muslin law according to the Mali- 
kikite system, Rome, 1919. 

8. “ La descrizione di Roma nei geographi arabi,” in Archivo 

Socidle Romano, 1887. 

9. L’Arabic Anteislamique, Paris, 1921. 

10. Summarvm Qrammaticae veteris linguae arabicae meridio¬ 
nals, Cairo, 1930 (Latin and Arabic). 

b. Syriac: 

1. “ La Lettera di Simeon di Beth Arsham sopra i martiri ori- 

ante ” in Mem. d. Acc. dei Lincei, Roma, 1881. 

2. “ La Lettera di Filosseno ai monaci di Toledo,” ibid., 1886. 

3 . u Mundhir III und die beiden monophysitischen Bischofe,” 

ZDMG., 35, pp. 142 ff. 

4. “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss des neu- aramaischen Fellihi- 

Dialektes,” ibid., 37, pp. 293 ff (1883). 

5. “ Zur Kirschengeschichte des Catholikes Sabbrisho,” I, ibid., 

40, pp. 559 ff. 

6. “La Lettera di Filosseno ai monaci di Toledo,” Acc. dei 

Lincei, 1881. 

7. “ Un Nuovo testo siriaco sulla storia degli ultimi Sassanidi,” 

in Actes du Huitieme Congrec International des Orien- 
talistes, Vol. I, part 2, 36 pp., Leiden, 1891. 

8. “ Chronica Minora,” in Corpus Script. Christ. Orient., Paris, 

1890-1902. 

c. Ethiopic: 

1. “ Le Traduzioni degli Evangeli in Arabo e in Etiopico,” in 

Acc. dei Lincei, Roma, 1888. 

2. Proverbi, 8trofi, e raconti Abissini, tradotti e pubblieati, 

Roma, 1894. 
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3. H Feiha Nagasi o Legialazione dei Re, two toLs v EomB T 
1S97-1S99, 

4* “ Qene e inni AbiBsim^ in Acc. dei Lined, 1900, pp* 463 ff* 

5. “ Ann ft lee regum Joh ann ia I. lyasu i. e. B&Mffft, e Historic 

Gen tie GsJIa,” Carp, Script. Christ. Orient, Paris, 1902- 
1903. 

6. “La Synsiaire Ethiopian,” in FatroUgia Qrientalis, Paris, 

1906* 

7. Storia della letterafura etiopica, Homs, 1932* 

8* Grammatics elementare defia lingua Amanda, Korn a. 1899. 

(There were various editions ol this work.) 

9* Vocabulario Amarico-italiano, Roma, 1901. 

10. “A propos d'nne nonvelle edition du Lei* aeth. de Dill- 

maun/ 1 in Aethwps, Paris, 1922, pp. 49 ff* 

11. ** Abisinnia, Ge K ez, Amar im Tigrino, lingua cuschitiche, 

Somalo/' - in Rmsft* de^ii studi orientati, Roma, 1910, pp. 
154 ff* 

12. “ Der athiopisohe t Senados/” ZDMG., 55, pp. 495 ff. (1901)* 

13. “Annales regum Iyasii II. et Iyo J as' interpretatua ast Ig¬ 

natius Guidi/* Corp. Script, Christ, Orient., ScriptoreS 
Aethiopici, Series Altera, tomus 6, Roma, 1912. 

14. “Gli archivi in Abissinia,” International Congress of His¬ 

torical Studies (Atti), Roma, 1906, pp* 651 ff* 

15. “ Di due frammenti relative aUa storia di Abiarinia/' Reale 

Acc. dei Lined, Roma, 1393, pp* 579 ff* 

16. m Leggendi eto riche di Abisaini," Rivista degli studi oriental^ 

Roma, 1907, pp. 5 ff* 

17. L ' Una sqarrio di storia eodesiastica di Abissinia,” Berssari- 

cm<, Roma, 1900, pp* 10 ff. 

18. “ II Zona Xiirgu (II raoconto di Nirgl)," Acc* det Lined, 

Roma, 1905, pp. 233 ff* 

19* “ Gli attl apocrifi degli apostoli nel te$U copti, arabi ed 
etiopici,” Giomale d. Societd asiatica italiana, Firenze, 
1888, pp. 1 ff. 

20* “ H Gadla ’Aragawi,” diem* d. Acc. dei Lined, Roma, 1896, 
pp* 54 ff* 

21* “La storia di Hayla Mita T el, w Rgndicorcft d. Acc . de* Lined, 
Roma, 1902, pp* 1 ff. 

22. “ leiteg orientates; inedits dn marfcyre de Judas Cjriaqtie, 
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$v£que de Jerusalem; texte Ethiopian,” Revue de VOrient 
chretien, Paris, 1906, pp. 337 ff. 

23. “Bahrey: Historia gentis Galla, interprete I. Gmdi,” in 

Historia regio Sar a Dengel . . . interpretatus est K. Conti 
Rossini, Paris, 1907, pp. 193 ff. 

24. u Sopra due degli ‘ Aethiopische Lesestiicke' del Dr. Bach- 

mann,” in ZA., 1896, pp. 401 ff. 

25. * II Be’ela nagast,” Oriental Studies published in commemo¬ 

ration of the fortieth anniversary of Paul Eaupt, Balti¬ 
more, 1926, pp. 403 ff. 

26. “ Le canzoni geez-amarina in onore di re Abissini,” Rendi- 

conti d. Acc. dei Lincei, Roma, 1889, pp. 53 ff. 

27. “ Due notizie storice sulT Abissinia,” Giornale d. Societa 

asiatica italiana, Roma, 1889, pp. 176 ff. 

28. “ II *Marha 'Ewur,” in Rendiconti d. Acc. dei Lincei, Roma, 

1896, pp. 363 ff. 

29. “H mashafa genzat,” Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Miscellanea 

Ceriani, Milano, 1910, pp. 633 ff. 

30. “ Testi orientali inediti sopra i sette dormienti di Efeso,” 

Acc. dei Lincei: Memorie, Roma, 1884, pp. 343 ff. 

31. “ Contributi alia storia letteraria di Abissinia,” Rendiconti 

d. Acc. dei Lincei, Roma, 1922, pp. 65 ff.; pp. 185 ff. 

32. “ La prima stamps del Nuovo Testamento in etiopico fatta 

in Roma nel 1546-1549,” Reale Societd romana di storia 
patria, Archivio, Roma, 1886, pp. 273 ff. 

33. “ Le traduzioni degli Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico,” Mem. 

d. Accad. dei Lincei, Roma, 1888, pp. 5 ff. 

34. “ La Cronaca di Galawdewos o Claudio re di Abissina (1540- 

1559),” Actes du XII. Congrls International des Orienta- 
listes, Rome, 1899, Florence, 1902, Vol. III. I. pp. Ill ff. 

35 . “ Di alcuni inni abissini,” Rivista degli studi orientali, Roma, 

1907, pp. 217 ff. 

36. “ Due antiche preghiere nel Ritual abissino dei Defonti,” 

Oriens Christianas, 1911, pp. 20 ff. 

37. “ La raccolta di Qeng nel ms. d’Abbadie 145,” Rendiconti d. 

Acc. dei Lincei, Roma, 1907, pp. 529 ff. 

38. “The Ethiopic Senkessar,” in JRAS., 1911, pp. 739 ff. 

39 . ** Nuori prorerbi, strofe e racconti abissini,” Giornale d. 

Societa Asiatica italiana, Roma, 1892, pp. 3 ff. 
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40. “ I popoli e le lingue di Abissinia,” Nuova Antologia, Roma, 

1887, pp. 478 ff. 

41. “ Proverbi, strofe e favole abissine,” Giornale d. Society 

asiatica italiana, 1891, pp. 27 ff. 

42. “ Strofe e brevi testi amarici,” Seminar fur orientalische 

Sprachen, Mittheilungen, Berlin, 1907, pp. 167 ff. 

43. “ Strofe e favole abissine,” UOriente, Roma, 1894, pp. 88 ff. 

44. “ Lo studio dell’ amarico in Europa,” Actes du XII. Cong res 

International des Orientalistes, Paris, 1898, pp. 67 ff. 

45. “ Sulle coniugazioni del verbo amarico,” ZA., 1893, pp. 245 ff. 

46. Haslr sdntd mashaf qedus (Short Stories from the Scrip¬ 

tures), Asmara, 1907. 

47. “ Documenti amariha,” in Rendiconti d. Acc. dei Lincei, 

Roma, 1891, pp. 285 ff. 

48. “ La forma intensiva nei verbo amarico,” Giornale d. Societd 

asiatica italiana, Roma, 1889, pp. 179 ff. 

49. “ Historia regio Sarsa Dengel (Malak Sagad), edidit K. 

Conti Rossini, accedit Historia gentis Galla, curante I. 
Guidi ” ( Corp. Script. Christ. Orient. Scriptores Aethiopici, 
text us), Parisiis, 1907. 

50. “ La leggenda di s. Mattia a Bartos,” in Giornale d. Societd 

asiatica italiana, Roma, 1889, pp. 173 ff. 

51. “ Sargis d’Aberga (controverse jud6o-chr6tienne). Premiere 

assemblee. Texte ethiopien edite et traduit par S. Gr^baut 
avec le concours de I. Guidi,” Patrologia orientalis. III, 
pp. 547 ff.; vol. XIII, pp. 1 ff. 

52. “ II Sawasew,” Orientalische Studien Theodor Noldeke sum 

siehzigsten Geburtstag, vol. II, pp. 913 ff. 

53. “ Le Synaxaire ethiopien: les mois de san§, hamlc et nahas£, 

publics et traduits par Ignazio Guidi, avec le concours de 
L. Desnoyers et A. Singlas,” Patrologia orientalis, I. PP- 
524 ff., Paris, 1905. 

54. ** L« Synaxaire Ethiopien: les mois de sane, haml£, nahase et 

p&quem§n, publics et traduits par Ignazio Guidi, avec le 
concours de L. Desnoyer, A. Singlas et S. Gr^baut,” in 
Patrologia Orientalis , VII, pp. 208 ff. 

55. Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethiopischen,” in 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Berlin, 1926, col. 1903 ff. 
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d. Hebrew: 

1, Note ebmiche f Roma, 1927. 

e. Coptic: 

1. " Frammenti Coptic Acc. dei Lined, Roma, ISS7-IBB8. 

2. “II canone biblico della chiesas Copta,” Revue bibiiqve, 1901, 

pp. 161 £L 

3. “ Gli fitti apocriff degli Apostoli nei testi copti, arabi et 

etiopiei ” in Giarnale d, Societa AMatica, Firenze, IBB9. 

4. “ II testo copto del testamento di Abramo” Acc. dei Lined, 

Roma, 1900* 

5. Ehmenta linguae Captious, Neapoli, 1924, 

6. “ Coptics,” Rendiconti d. Acc, dei Lined f Roma, 1906, pp. 

463 ft. 

7* “ il Testaments di Ieacco e il Testsmento di Giaeobbe,” in 
Rendiconti d, Acc, dei Lined, Roma, 1900, pp. 223 ft. 

8. “II tea to copto del Testaments di Abraham, Nota del Socio 

I, Guidi,'' in Rendiconti d. Acc. cfe-i Lined, Roma, 1900, 
pp. 157 ff. 

9. £< Di alcune pergamente saidiche della collezione Borgiana,” 

in Rendiconti d , Acc. dei IAncei, Roma, 1893, pp. 513 ff. 

10. “ La tTaduzione copta di un f ocielia di S. Efrem,” in Bessari- 
one, Roma, 1902-1903, pp, 1 ff, 

II- Riff et reciis dc I'abbe Daniel le Scitioie. „ . . Toxic topic, 
public par Ignazia Guidi, Paris, 1901, pp, S3 ff, 

f. Per.nan: 

1. "DI una rersione pergjana del PenUteuco,’' flenffieamf* d, 
Acc . dei Lined, Roma, 1885, pp. 347 ff. 

g. Rom: 

L’H(storiogrtphie chez les Semites,” in Revue Biblique, 1906, 

The preceding imperfect account of that which the great Italian 
master has left may give some little idea of the breadth of his 
knowledge and the earnestness of his scientific life. In addition, 

I have a boi-full of learned reviews from bis pen which I have not 
attempted to list here, 

Maj his soul rest in peace! 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATION 


Observation of the Equinox at Petra 

Reflecting on the lunar calendar in Hellenistic Babylonia, it has 
occurred to me that a group of monuments at Nabataean Petra 
suggests a due to its practical operation. Seleueid or FartMan 
adaptations aside, the new year of the Neo-Babylonians and of the 
Hebrews and other Semitic groups, Nisan 1, began on the evening 
when the brat new moon alter the vernal equinox appeared* Obser¬ 
vation of the new moon was simple and made without instruments; 
that, of the equinox was more difficult, but equally indispensable 
to the calculation. 

On the vernal (and autumnal) equinox the aim rises on almost 
the exact eastern point, and sets on approximately the western, 
of the horizon. If two poles are set up a few meters apart along a 
true cast-west line, the approach of the equinox wiU be reflected, 
to a regular observer, in the decreasing gap between one pole and 
the sun-cast shadow of the other until pole and shadow coincide. 
Movable poles may in fact be used to determine the east-west line, 
for only on the equinox can coincidence occur alike at sunrise and 
sunset. 

Tliis annual observation made, a new year would begin auto¬ 
matically with the appearance of the following new moon* Inter¬ 
calary months would be added to those years whose twelfth months 
ended before the vernal equinox* A calendar so controlled would 
automatically fall into a nineteen-year cycle of moon and sun 
identical with that purported to have been brought to virtual 
perfection by “ Chaldae&n ' 3 astronomers through centuries of 
tedious calculation, and provably adopted by the Neo-Babylonians. 

On “ Obelisk Badge," a high place above Petra, the living nock 
has been cut down to a flat platform, leaving, however, two roughly- 
hewn obelisks of approximately equal size. The platform on which 
they stand commands a clear view of the mountainous horizon 
enclosing the city; it is an ideal spot on which to have established 
an astronomical station. According to the observations of Kennedy, 
these obelisks stand on a true east-west line. I cannot confirm this 
statement for in 1929 when I visited Obelisk Ridge I did not 
464 
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anticipate their bearing on calendar studies* nor was I equipped 
to take accurate eompaas readings Another traveler may be able 
to give closer attention to this detail. If it is true* the obelisks 
could have effectively served the purpose of the poles just hypo¬ 
thetically described* in signaling the passage of the equinox. 
Whether or not the nineteen-year cycle was in use at Petra, a 
crude transit of this sort was necessary' to any observation of the 
equinox and in the absence of a more rational explanation their 
presence is provocative,* 

JOTHAif JoilNfiOX. 

University Museum, Phitadephia. 


F, X. Kugler, tfteni&iUHie «*wi Sfrmdwvtsf in Babel II 2, (1324), 
pp, 422-4 tin ■ if. D. S Ltlerbky, ** title stir la chronologic asaTro-kbylo* 
nienne/' Jf£m r sai? r clr r XIII (1923), pp, 105-190, and Fotheringham, 'In¬ 
debtedness of Greek to Chaldaeun Astronomy/ TAe Muwlsry LI (I92S), 

p, 309. 

J . Johnson, " The Dura Horoscope and the Selene id Cklmdif," l>ura 
Studies (1932), pp. 1-16; cf. A. B. West, AJA XXXVO (1033), pp, 3621., 
and R H, McDowell, Coins from Stlcvda on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1935), 
pp, 147453. 

Gu.st.iif Dalman, Print uAd tfftttf Frhhriii^fuinrr (1M-8), pp. 130 fT. and 
%H. 90-93; sir Aleiander Kennedy, frifii, /fa ttUtory and J/Onumratf 
(1920), pp. f. h 74 I, and figs, 104 and 202. 
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Publications of the American Schools of Oriental Research. Ex¬ 
cavations at Tepe Qawra. Vol. I. By E. A. Speiser. Pp. 
xvi -f* 220 -f LXXXVI Pts. University op Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. $6.00. 

Dr. Speiser presents us with a publication which one studies with 
the greatest delight. The site, situated fifteen miles from Mosul 
and, therefore, within the domain of “ Assyria,” is of outstanding 
importance for the earlier history of Mesopotamia; the printing 
of text and plates is excellent, the tasteful arrangement of various 
objects on the same plate being particularly laudable; and finally, 
the scholarship is of the highest standard. As it should be in a 
final publication, the material, thoroughly digested and completely 
mastered, is presented in a well rounded picture. To fulfill all 
claims of objectivity, the presentation of facts is separated from 
their interpretations. The descriptions are brief and succinct, but 
suffice to stress the essential points, the chapter on pottery by Miss 
Cross being up to the same standard as that of other parts of the 
book. The judgments are as sagacious as they are sober; cf. for 
instance, the conclusions on the vexed questions of the early occur¬ 
rence of the horse, and the treatment of the ethnic problems. The 
parallels are as complete as they can be, and they prove that the 
well known Semitist is also a thoroughly trained archaeologist. His 
talents as historian become apparent in the conclusions drawn from 
the archeological material as to the character of the people: the 
inhabitants of Gawra VI were commercially minded, whereas those 
of \ 111 were preoccupied with religion. 

\N e now attempt a brief account of the chief results. The 
uppermost strata, settlements I, II, III, were small, since the 
accumulation of the debris diminished the available space more 
and more, and they date from Hurrian times. Stratum IV, 
probably contemporary with the third dynasty of Ur, consists of 
a shrine which shows analogies with the temple of Ishtar in 
Ashur-E. Stratum \ with a shrine very similar in type is Sargonid. 
The language of the inhabitants of these two settlements was 
doubtless Semitic, as was also that of the people in stratum VI. 
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This latter stratum lasted from the later “ Early Dynastic ” to 
the beginning of the Sargonid period; it shows a fairly large town, 
compact, but well laid out; it has an open square in the center, a 
drainage system, and is well fortified. Its relations were far flung: 
brickwalls on rubble foundations and schematised idols point to 
Anatolia, figures of horses and a “ covered wagon ” to the Caucasus 
region and even farther, a gaming die to India; analogies in 
pottery, implements, cylinder seals, toilet sets, and other things, 
prove strong connections with Southern Mesopotamia, so that 
Gawra VI gives the impression of having been a “ melting pot.” 
An interesting seal, Nr. 67, reminds of later Cypriote pieces; since 
the difference in time, however, is very great, I am disinclined to 
assume any connection. A “ fountain-head n pot found in a trial 
trench seems to me close in style to the pottery of Stratum V. The 
statuette, PI. XXXIII, probably represents a crouched figure, the 
lower part being schematised (cf. Y. Muller, Fruehe Plastik in 
Oriechenland und Vorderasien, PI. VI). All the strata from I 
to VI are included by Speiser in the u Late ” period of Gawra, 
since trial excavations have shown that the strata reach down to 
the very beginning of civilization in Mesopotamia; the occupations 
after 3000 prove thus to have been not the most prominent stage 
in the splendid history of Gawra. Stratum VTI with which, there¬ 
fore, the middle period begins, has very meager architectonic re¬ 
mains, but is important as a transitional phase: stone implements 
are more numerous than in VI, but show a considerable decrease in 
comparison with VIII; objects in copper, on the other hand, very 
rare in VIII, increase in number, although they are still far behind 
L. VI so that the term “ chalcolithic,” given to the middle period 
by Speiser, is justified; stamp and cylinder seals occur by side, no 
cylinders being earlier and no stamps being later than VII. The 
pottery compels to date VII to the end of the Jemdet Nasr and 
the beginning of the u Early Dynastic ” periods and shows the 
very interesting fact of the intrusion of people with “ Billa ” ware. 
The difficulty arising from the different dating of the correspond¬ 
ing ware at Nineveh by Mallowan is solved by showing that the 
dates at Nineveh must be modified on account of the better evidence 
at Gawra. In contrast to VI, where strong Sumerian influences 
are discernible, the “ highland n component is very strong in VII. 
This is still more pronounced in VIII, which is distinctly un- 
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Sumerian- This stratum, subdivided into three settlements, is 
undoubtedly the most important level dealt with in the publication. 
Its foremost interest lies in architecture. The main type of sanc¬ 
tuary shows a large central room with the entrance in the short side 
flanked by smaller rooms on either side. The walls have recessed 
niches and, at the front side, low windows. The nearest parallel, 
as Speiser rightly observes, is the Innin temple of Karaindash at 
Uruk, which was unique in Mesopotamia hitherto. The fact, how¬ 
ever, that this type is intrusive in Mesopotamia, is not altered by 
its occurrence at Gawra, and we must look to the “ highlands ” for 
its cradle. The low windows likewise point to regions outside 
Mesopotamia, since they are found at Boghazkeui and at Zenjirli 
(cf. Mitt. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. vol. 42, 1917, p. 137 f.; Jahrh. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst. vol. 36, 1921, p. 93 f., vol. 44,1929, p. 241 fT.), 
the difference in time playing no role in the “ immovable East.” 
Speiser finds another partial analogy for the Gawra type in the 
“ Kalksteintempel ” of Uruk V, but I am unable to follow him 
entirely in this respect. The fundamental difference is that the 
central space at Uruk is an open courtyard with the main sanctuary 
at the back, the latter being a “ broad ” room, so that the building 
belongs to the “ central court ” type, whereas the temple at Gawra 
belongs to the “block” type (cf. Am. Joum. Arch. vol. 37, 1933, 
p. 599 f.) ; cf. also the reconstruction of the temple at Uruk in 
Vorldufiger Bericht V, E. Heinrich, Schilf und Lehm, Berlin, 1934, 
p. 28, with that of the temple at Gawra in the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 54, April 1934, p. 17). 
Nor would I call the open space between the projecting wings of the 
Gawra type “ liw4n,” because liwan means a selfsufficient and 
roofed room according to Oelmann's terminology (Bonner Jahrh., 
vol. 127, 1922, p. 217 ff.). The “ long” room type is not the only 
one at Gawra, but the “ broad ’ room too is represented by the 
important buildings 833 and 822. I am inclined to find even the 
Ishtar-temple type * in the building 808, although the door is 
not in the corner; but the two niches in one of the short sides and 
the podium pointing to them show that chief orientation of the 
room is in the direction of the longitudinal avia^ precisely as in 
the temples of Ishtar. Another feature worth mentioning is a 
true banvl vault above ground, not underground as in the Royal 
cemetery at Ur. The date of VIII can be fixed by the pottery. 
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which shows that the latest phase falls within the Jemdet Nasr 
period and that the earlier phases must, therefore, be contemporary 
with the Uruk period. Speiser's account ends with VIII, since he 
did not participate in the excavation of the lower strata, of which 
five more have been found. Archaeology is an u experimental 
science ” in the sense that our conclusions can be tested by future 
excavations. I am convinced that Speiser's work will stand the test. 

Valentin MClleb. 

Bryn Mawrr College. 


he Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi. By. David Diringeb. 

Firenze, 1934. Pp. xxix, 361, and 30 Plates. 

Diringer's publication will be welcomed by all those who deal 
seriously with the history of Palestine and its antiquities. For 
students of Semitic epigraphy it provides a long-needed and highly 
important book of reference. The material which it brings together 
has been scattered through journals, pamphlets, and other publica¬ 
tions, some of which are not easily accessible. A somewhat similar 
collection covering a different period of Palestinian history is the 
unpretentious work by Samuel Klein, entitled Jiidisch-paldstin- 
isches Corpus Inscriptionum ( Ossuar -, Grab - und Synagogenin- 
schriften), Wien-Berlin, 1920. This little volume of 106 pages, 
with good indexes, but without facsimiles or other illustration, 
deals with the later period of Jewish history subsequent to the 
destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. Diringer's work, on the 
contrary, is designed to close with the end of the Hebrew monarchy, 
and its plan includes every variety of help which could reasonably 
be required. 

The following subjects are treated in the successive chapters: 
The Gezer Tablet; Ostraca (especially those excavated at Samaria); 
Siloam Inscriptions (the famous inscription of the Tunnel and 
also those found at Silwan); Jar handles; Seals (these occupying 
a considerable part of the volume); Weights and Measures; Mis¬ 
cellany. An Appendix contains a brief chapter on forgeries, and 
another on the old Hebrew script, of which tables are given in 
Plates XXIX and XXX. The inscriptions are well indexed, with 
tables containing the names of persons and the geographical names 
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and terms, and also listing conventional signs (numbers, etc.) and 
the marks of punctuation. 

Dr. Diringer has collected diligently, and the corpus which he 
presents includes nearly everything that had been published in this 
field up to the time when his manuscript was finished. The inscrip¬ 
tions are numbered consecutively, in their several groups, for con¬ 
venience of reference. In each case there is a transliteration in the 
square character, followed by a commentary. A most useful 
feature, deserving especial notice, is the very complete and accurate 
bibliography accompanying each inscription. Some interpretations 
are open to question, as must inevitably be the case in any work of 
this nature, but the author’s thorough study and good judgment 
are everywhere apparent. I have noted one or two inaccuracies; 
for instance, the statement in regard to seal no. 27 that its pub¬ 
lisher dated it in the “epoca Romans,” whereas he made it con¬ 
temporaneous with the Siloam Inscription. 

The facsimiles (28 plates) will of course receive especial atten¬ 
tion. In a few cases these are photographs made from the objects 
themselves (i. e., they reproduce the half-tones which had appeared 
in former publications), but generally they reproduce drawings of 
the inscriptions. One could often wish to have both. As a rule, the 
drawings, whether made by Diringer himself or by his predecessors, 
are carefully executed and may be relied upon. Sometimes, indeed, 
they are rough and not quite satisfactory; but the difficulties in the 
way of such graphic interpretation are well known. All in all, we 
have in the work before us an admirable achievement. 


Syriac /ascription*. By Enho Littmann. Leyden: E. J. Beill, 
1934. Pp. xi, 70. 

Littmann’s volume constitutes Division IV, Section B, of the 
Publications (entitled “ Syria ”) of the Princeton Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria in 1904-05 and 1909. The Nabataean Inscrip¬ 
tions were published by him in 1914; the Arabic and Safaitic are 
promised to appear soon. 

The volume contains a map of the region concerned (Northern 
Syria), and also a special map of the Der Sim*an. The inscriptions 
number 64 (aside from the list of 25 proper names painted on the 
wall of a church at §adad, published in Oriens Christianas in 
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1930). About one-third of the inscriptions are dated. They are 
mostly of the 6th century; four of them of the 5th; others down 
to the 10th. In addition to the ordinary dating by the Seleucid 
era, the large proportion of dates according to the era of Antioch 
is instructive. Antioch, in all the earliest time, was the head of the 
Syriac church. 

These documents, it is hardly necessary to say, are very brief, 
and sometimes difficult to interpret. They are building inscrip¬ 
tions; lists of names, or single names; pious formulae; isolated 
dates. About one-half are graffiti. The dated specimens sometimes 
furnish valuable evidence for the study of architecture. There is 
some interesting palaeographical material: the letters of the 
Syriac script joined in an unusual way, or strung on one continuous 
base line, as in the manuscripts; and such peculiarities of orthog¬ 
raphy as the omission of initial alaf, of tcaw at the end of a 3rd 
pers. masc. perfect tense, and of the same letter in the syllable 
(this hardly remarkable). 

The inscriptions are illustrated by facsimile drawings and occa¬ 
sional photographs. An Index lists both the proper names and the 
Syriac words, and an Appendix contains a welcome re-examination 
of certain inscriptions previously published. 

In general, it is safe to say that what Littmann has given here 
will hardly be improved upon. Where the few still-visible marks 
permit only a conjecture, his guess is likely to be the best one. 
I would raise a query only in the case of his longest text. Graffito 
no. 28; a curious bit, in an interesting script. He renders as 
follows: 

I Marziik, the sinner, make you to know, my brethren, a miracle 
that came to pass: On the 15th of April [Nlsan, written with p!] 
there was a great hailstorm, until there were scattered( ?) all trees 
and crops; but it stopped(?) instantaneously(?). 

Judging from the facsimile, the last two words are very doubtful; 
but my query concerns the word u scattered,” which seems unsuit¬ 
able, especially in speaking of trees. I seem to recognize in 
Littman's drawing the root b'r instead of bdr, and as Bar Bahlul 
gives the meaning * devastation ” for bu'drd, I would suggest 
“ ruined,” or the like, instead of “ scattered.” 

Charles C. Torret. 

Yale University. 
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Studien zur Geschichte und Kullur des Nahen und Femen Ostens 
Paul Kahle zum 60. Qeburtstag uberreicht von Freunden und 
Schulem axis dem Kreise des Orientalischen Seminars der 
Universitdt Bonn. Edited by W. Hepfbning and W. Kirfel. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1935. Pp. 231. 

Many over the world will share with his immediate friends and 
students in congratulations to Professor Kahle at the epoch which 
this handsome volume celebrates. The history of text and lexico¬ 
graphy of the Hebrew Bible, the Masora, the versions and the 
related history and life of the Samaritans; the manners and cus¬ 
toms and arts—for example the shadow-plays—of the modern 
Islamic world, in which he spent some of his earlier years, and 
contributions to the study of Arabic and Turkish documents—for 
example the Lost Map of Columbus (see Martinovitch’s review 
above, Journal 55, 106)—all these studies have notably distin¬ 
guished him in the realm of scholarship. To this function he has 
added to a unique degree that of patron and friend to a host of 
students, and through his genuine friendliness and administrative 
ability he has made Bonn a centre of Oriental studies, where also 
he is the leader in what we in America call a Summer School. His 
catholic interest has included the Far East as well, and many of 
the articles in the present volume testify to his broadminded 
leadership in all things Oriental It would require an encyclopaedic 
reviewer to appreciate the twenty-three monographs composing this 
volume, of which fourteen come from the hands of his associates 
and students at Bonn. The initial article by A. Schott alone be¬ 
longs to ancient history, with its subject, u Wann entstand das 
Gilgamesch-Epos r ”, of which epic he has just published a fresh 
translation in the Reclams Bibliothek’, by a somewhat abstruse 
argument he would date the composition about the time of Shulgi 
of the last dynasty of Ur. In the field of the Bible Edelmann gives 
a contribution on the History of the Masora, Horst on Theft in 
the Old Testament, Peters on the Textual History of Ex. 32: 18 
(an interesting specimen), Sperber on the Problems of an Edition 
of the .Septuagint, coming to rather skeptical conclusions. Engber- 
ding gi'es a History of the Doxologies in the East Syrian liturgy. 
Of the nine articles in the Islamic field may be noticed a Fourteenth 
Century Mamlik Fatwa on the Status of Christians, by Ativa; 
the Construction of Islamic Law Books, by Heffening, the Concept 
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of Prophecy in Islamic Theology, by Frick (in the case of 
Mohammed, “ so wird a us dem echten Propheten ein falscher 
Apostel”); and the study of a Tunisian shadow-play by Levy; 
in the East Indian field articles on native medicine, the stone-cult 
and resurrection stories by Hilgenfeld, Kirfel, Losch, and a pre¬ 
sentation by Matsumoto of the second chapter of the Suvikran- 
tavikrami-PrajnSparamita in the Sanskrit and the Chinese trans¬ 
lation in type. There are two papers on Japanese subjects, that 
by Pippon (of Tokyo) treating a Sino-Japanese constitutional 
document of the seventh century. The contribution by Wang on 
Musical Relations between China and the West is of general 
interest; in addition to the summary of historical facts he holds 
the theory that the homeland of musical theory for both Greece 
and the Orient was Babylon (p. 219). Also to the history of 
culture belong the articles respectively on Chinese porcelain in 
Islamic lands, by Roder, and on porcelain in Chinese medicine, 
by Schmitt. A portrait of Dr. Kahle graces the volume, which is 
concluded with the valuable Bibliography of his publications, com¬ 
piled by Katharina Korn, pp. 225-231. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


James A. Montgomery. 


Chinese Calligraphy. By Lucy Driscoll and Kenji Toda. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. vii -{- 70. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Upon the “ subtle movements of the brush that leave their trace 
in changing ink tone,” as succinctly stated by Miss Driscoll in her 
Foreword (p. vi) to the book under review, does indeed depend “ the 
real quality of calligraphic art.” This monograph on the fore¬ 
most of Chinese arts supplies a tool, both for a stimulation of a 
wider appreciation in the west of so sensitive an art, and for the 
initiation of the practicing student of art into methods and tech¬ 
nique of the Chinese brush and ink. 

For the reader who knows Chinese there are, furthermore, herein 
gathered, organized, and discussed selected passages from literary 
sources on the art which, with few exceptions, may easily be located 
in certain Chinese texts for comparative study. Should the book 
fall into the hands of some scholar-calligraphist of Chinese, it is 
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hoped* Q3 Mias Driscoll desires (p, vi), that it may lure him—or 
her—into the more extensive presentation of this creative art. 

Into the brief space* however, of the seventy pages (sixty-four in 
the body of the text)* through an orderly arrangement of the 
material as set forth in the table of contents, one may find in this 
monograph both an introduction to and an appreciation of a fine 
art, as well as practical suggestions for the beginner in its study. 
One may read and enjoy a vivid portrayal of the sybolism, the 
dynamic ideal, and certain values of the art along with the technique 
of calligraphic expression. 

Had there been less use of the quotation marks for many single 
words and brief phrases without direct reference to any special 
text, it would have given more value to those clearly taken from a 
passage under discussion. The following examples might have 
been among those avoided: "would look better” (p, 3); " natur¬ 
ally ” and u natural w (pp. 15* 64); “ one thousand ii in length ” 
(p* 17); and rt nature ” and “ human effort ” (p. 63). Just what 
Chinese term is meant to he translated by “ classic point of view ” 
(p. 43)* as well as a few other short terms and phrases within 
quotation marks, is puzzling. In the cases of “ good ” pattern 
(p. 5)* of“ modem ” (pp. 14* 25, 26* with retention or substitution 
on p. 28), and of li better ” (p. 53), in spite of the technical 
meaning of the Chinese term translated* the quotation marks might 
well have been omitted. 

Their use around words and phrases taken directly from passages 
translated or discussed (p* 28) does, however, certainly add to the 
vividness of the monograph. Like a red thread binding together 
the pattern of the hook runs the term, ** the idea of the mind,” 
found in variant wordings (pp. 6* 2?, 53* 63, 64)* but with lack of 
definite reference in spite of its use in the citation on page fifty-two* 
and its association with an authority of another passage (p. 53)* 
The concept expressed in “life-movement ” gathers into a whole 
the calligraphic art depicted in the monograph. It is like an 
envelope which holds the message from the writer of the note 
within to the reader of the contents. It is so technical as It is 
interpreted in the study that the reader has a desire to find its 
Chinese equivalent in transliteration In parenthesis that it may be 
sought in the list of miscellaneous terms at the end of the hook* 
without the necessity of looking up the reference given (pp. 1* 3, 
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5 f 59, 60, 63, 64, sfcen^fun^ see EL A. Giles: A English-Chinesc 
Dictionary , Shanghai, 1912, no. 9865). It is go artistic a point of 
view that from it the study as a whole seizes the attention of the 
reader. 

With allusions and citations continually occurring in Chinese 
writings it is very probable that the phrases of the sentence trans¬ 
lated on page forly-two as a quotation from Lord Chung (Chung 
Kung) all belong to earlier standard writers. Yii-hu translated as 
“ a crystal jar ” is literally “ a jade " jar (Giles: 4954; Tz'u-yiian, 
Commercial Press* Chinese Encyclopedic Dictionary, Shanghai, 
section vii, p. 8). Yao-4'ai (Giles: 12918; Tz'u-yuan, vii, 3G; F. 
S. Couvreur: Dicti&nnairc da&iquc, etc,, Ho-ktcn-!ou, 1911, p. 
223), translated as " a tower of jewels/* is probably a reference to a 
tower (?} that is supposed to have been erected in the mythical 
garden of the legendary H&i-wang-mu, " West Queen Mother ” 
(B- A. Giles: Adversaria firmed, Shanghai, 1914, pp. 1-19). 3fa 
jo(ju) ch'ing fing (Giles: 8082; Convreur: p. 583 ) t translated 
as " soothing as a dean breeze "—perhaps dean is a typographical 
error—is a phrase found in the Booh of Poetry (" Greater Odes of 
the Kingdom," Ta-yd [Giles: 12807], III, III, vi„ 8: 6 to 8 in the 
translation by James Legge; The Chinese Classics, Oxford, 1893- 
1895, Yol. IY [book not available for indicating page]). 

The following suggestions are added to those made above. 
Transliterations in the text without the equivalent Chinese charac¬ 
ters in the lists at the end of the book were noticeable in a few 
instances: Shu-p'u (On Calligraphy), p. 15; ma (horse), p. 16; 
It', p* 17; mo (ink), p. 18; cAiA, p. 31, translated "to tear/* 
character found in the Chinese text on page thirty-six, Giles: 1931a; 
and Chuang Tzfl and the Tao-te-ching, p. 64. Two errors in trans¬ 
literation occur: Chung-shan on page forty-five should be Chhmg- 
shan (Giles: 2930); Tu should be Tu in the title of the work, 
Tv~hua chien-wen ehih (Giles: 12128). The reviewer would like 
to raise the question of the transliteration pai (white, see note 47) 
for Giles: 8556, as it is not clear in her mind when the reading po 
should be given. 

Apparently the translators in the passage on page forty-five 
omitted In (deer, Giles: 7434)), found in the source. Tsan has a 
much larger use than the one described in note 9. As typographical 
mistakes, There is the omission of the first half of the quotation 
marks on page fifty-eight, lines 1-4; and the dates for Mao Chin 
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(p. 44) should, according to the /-nwn-Iti hut-pt^n (Gest No, 1358, 
f^oung-pao, sj .\, 65-81, 1925* viii, 14), be A- D. 1598-1659. 
Omissions in pagination for references are at times irritating; the 
passages for notes 1, 9, and 33, for example were much more 
quickly located than in the cases without page numbering. 

The information about Ch’cn Ssfi in note 4, which had been sent 
to Miss Driscoll bj Dr. Klang K*tmg-hu may be found in the 
Chung-kuo jen-ming fa tzu-tien (Commercial Press" Cyclopedia of 
Chinese Biographical Names, Shanghai, p. 1080); he is mentioned 
in A* Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature (reprint of 1922, p* 
151); and is included in the collection of shoTt sketches of noted 
bibliophiles, C^uny-Hto i/any-jllii-cAta k'aa-lwh (Gest No, 1417), 
compiled and published about 1998, by Tang Li-ch'eng and Chin 
Fu-ying (pp„ 99-93). 

On dates for Chang Yeh-yuaij (p r 10), it may be helpful to note 
that in the period A. D, 874-879 he was made Minister of Justice 
(see Cycle. Chinese Biog>, p. 943). Thus his Fa-shu yao-tu may 
easily have been much later in date than that earlier work written 
in A. D. 847, although according to the imperial Ch*ien-Iimg cata¬ 
logue ch tj iian-shu tsung-mv, ckuan 119, pp. Sb-lOa) the 

compilation includes citations written no later than the period 
A. J>. 808-890. 

For the reader who knows Chinese there is in the monograph an 
especial value in the selections from and the method of handling 
the material from Li Shnn (pp. 52-59). This contribution in the 
field of Chinese calligraphy will be greatly enlarged by a companion 
study by the authors covering a translation and discussion of the 
entire contents of “ The Eighty-four Laws.” To the reader who 
is not an artist, but who is acquainted wilh Chinese character, the 
simpler but perhaps less artistic styles in Illustrations 1, 2, 6, 7, 
13-16 give more pleasure than do the ones wherein It is difficult to 
decipher the script. To such a one the delight in Chinese calli¬ 
graphy is enhanced by * L the meaning of the characters as a possible 
source for dynamic inspiration” (p. 9 ). 

Na\ t ct Lee Swaps'. 

The G«t Ctinfte Ro search Library. 
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The Literary Inquisition of Ch'ien-htng. By Luther Cashing ton 
Goodrich. Baltimore: Waverly Fhess* INC,, 1935* Pp* xii* 
275. (American Council or Learned Societies: Studies 
in Chinese and Related Civilisations* Number 3L) 

China reached her last great climax during the reign of Emperor 
Ch'ien-lung, 1735-1796. Considering the vast extent of her terri¬ 
tory and that of her vassal states* her large and rapidly growing 
population* the high quality of the art objects produced at this 
time* the assembling of valuable collections of paintings and literary 
works, the construction of magnificent palaces and temples under 
the patronage of a powerful and enlightened ruler* and her inter¬ 
national prestige*—in view of all these tests of greatness, we may 
fairly say that the old China had attained the zenith of her develop¬ 
ment. Emperor Ch*icn-iung rode this wave of splendor so magnifi¬ 
cently that he is often given credit for its brilliance* One popular 
writer even says that he was perhaps the greatest emperor the world 
has ever seen. 

But before we kotow so abjectly before this golden image* might 
we not ask whether the panegyrists are really well informed? Have 
they examined all the aspects of his benevolent character? The very 
brilliance of the period has often obscured the fact that not only 
was the zenith reached, but also passed in this same reign. If the 
glories of this picture are due to the perfections of the Emperor 
himsdf* to whom are we to ascribe the dark blots? 

Mr. Goodrich’s monograph deals with one of the activities of the 
Emperor Ch'ien-lurtg which has been almost entirely neglected by 
writers in western languages, and which has not been adequately 
dealt with even by Chinese scholars. 

Ch'ieu-lung, la brief. Wn& n dm ^ pot. Foe ill Ihe ?n uni licence of fail gifts 
to literature, be stands accused before the bar of public opinion for his 
open inicrferVEtre with the independence of the scholars of his day, for his 
deliberate falsification of hiutory, for his malice towards a score of authors 
(wml deceased long before) and their descendanta, and fur his repented 
burnings of bund rede of books, woodblocks of many of them included 
fpage G). 

After dting other instances of the burning of books by order of 
the rulers of previous dynasties* and of the punishment of literary’' 
men under the first three emperors of the Ch r mg dynasty' and in the 
early part of the reign of Ch'ien-lung, our author gives an account of 
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the severe literary inquisition of the years 1774 to 1788. He shows 
convincingly that this was closely connected with the assembling of 
the greatest literary collection in all the history of China, namely 
the Ssu K‘u Ch'wn Shu, This was a collection oi what the 
scholars under the Emperor’s direction considered the best works 
in Chinese literature, well-known classics as well as rare books 
which were gathered by imperial command from the whole empire. 
It seems to have been the intention of the Emperor to have the whole 
collect ton printed, but when it reached the enormous size of 36,000 
volumes containing about 3,000,000 pages, the best he eonld do 
was to have seven manuscript copies made for the imperial palaces 
and a few favored cities* The same officials who were combing the 
empire for rare books to be forwarded to Peking for this collection 
were also required to search for books containing treasonable pas¬ 
sages or slurs On the Mancha dynasty* These officials drew up a 
set of rules which should guide the provincial officials in their 
search for offensive books and a list of books which were worthy of 
destruction. This index, it is estimated, included over 2300 works 
listed for total suppression, and 340 more for partial suppression. 
Of this total of over 2600 our author lists in Appendix I some 476 
works which were condemned but which have survived to the present 
time* The fifteen yearn of the inquisition, 1774-1788, thus resulted 
in the loss of over 2000 works* so that at present we have only 
partial and probably distorted sources for the history and literature 
of China for the few centuries preceding Ghlen-limg’s reign. The 
narrative account of ibis inquisition, its background, methods, aims, 
and effects, is included in Part I. 

Part II contains imperial edicts, memorials, reports of officials. 
and detailed case histories showing how the inquisition affected 
certain authors, their families, and their works. 

Both parts I and II are well supplied with footnotes giving the 
Chinese characters for Chinese proper names and numerous refer¬ 
ences to the sources* These full references should prove moat useful 
in the further study of the subject which is needed in order to 
locate as many as possible of the works oow lost but which may vet 
iBCO\er, by diligent searching. The bibliography contains 
references only to works or articles in constant use by the author, 
although many other works are referred to in the footnotes and 
index, ^our reviewer sees no good reason for dividing the index 
into two parte, one for general items, and the second for titles to 
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Chinese works* They might better be included in one list. One 
might also question the advantage of referring in the footnotes to 
works listed in the bibliography by number instead of by title in 
the more usual way. There are only a few typographical errors, 
for instance, a missing hyphen from “ non-oanonical ” (p. 4,1, £4)* 
a missing question mark (p. 90, L 10), " pass” for “ past w (p, 174, 
I 3), and * be * for "by ” {p. 204, L 9). 

In general the work bears evidence of thoroughness and scholar¬ 
ship. It reflects credit not only on the author but algo' upon the 
donor and committee in charge of the Willard Straight Fellowship, 
on which Mr. Goodrich spent two years abroad* It sets a high 
standard for the new " Studies in Chinese and Related Civiliza¬ 
tions," which is being sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and of which this is Xumber 1. Seldom does a 
careful and critical historian shed so much new light upon such a 
brilliant and important period in history, or on such a famous 
person as the Emperor Ch'ien-ltmg, 

Caebgll B, Malone* 


Desire and the Universe, a Study of Religions. By JOHN K* 
Shotock. Philadelphia: The Centaur Press, 1935* Pp* 
352, 8vo. 

Dr* Shiyock, already well known for his books, TAe Timples of 
Anking and their Cults, and The Origin and Development of the 
State Cult of Confucius, has, in the book before us, undertaken a 
study of the development of religion in the widest sense of the word. 
The purpose of the undertaking is to show " that men have a large 
share in creating their ideas of the universe in which they live. 
Their motive in so doing is to satisfy their desire for perfection*” 
This philosophical position he learned from his teacher in phil¬ 
osophy, Professor E* A. Singer. The book is divided into four 
parts* In Part I five chapters are devoted to " Our Desires and Our 
Environment ” in which the relation of desire to environment, the 
origin and development of religion, and religion as culture, and the 
relation of the individual to society are discussed. In Part II 
u Religious Formulas " are discussed Here the main themes are 
the eouL the state o£ the dead, and ideas of God. Part III, entitled 
"The Emotions in Religion" discusses not only the part played 
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in religion by the emotions but the relation of religion and ethics, 
conscience and sin, and conviction. Part IV, which treats of 
“ Religion as Behavior ” contains Dr. Shryock’s treatment of such 
questions as authority in religion, ceremonies, prayers, communica¬ 
tions from the gods, priesthoods and their equivalent, the diffusion 
of religion, and the place of art and images in religion. 

The author’s method is that followed in Toy’s Introduction to 
the History of Religion. In each chapter the opinions or customs 
of the devotees of a wide variety of religions are cited and the 
conclusions are thus objectively based on facts. The range of 
Dr. Shryock’s erudition, as shown in these citations is amazingly 
wide and accurate for a man of his years. The author’s running 
comments on the material are pithy and sane. It may be added, 
too, that Dr Shryock has abundantly demonstrated his thesis, and 
has done it in a way to help genuine religion. Some of his chapters, 
like that on “Authority ** and “ Communications from the Gods n 
are particularly good. 

No book is, however, quite perfect, and Desire and the Universe 
has, in the opinion of the reviewer, one minor and one major fault. 
The minor fault is that, at a number of points the author inveighs 
against the older students of the history of religion for holding 
what he calls a “ unilinear ” theory of the development of religion, 
while he apparently deems himself able, because of his anthropo¬ 
logical studies, to show that every religion has arisen from a mixture 
of cultures. Of course all science is progressive, and those who 
write from the vantage ground of wider knowledge are always able 
to point out some mistakes of pioneers. It happens, however, in 
this case that some of us who began our studies earlier than Dr. 
Shryock had made the same discovery by researches in our own 
fields without the aid of anthropologists. For example, in the 
reviewer’s Semitic and Hamitic Origins (of which Dr. Shryock 
once wrote a notice, by the way) abundant use is made of the 
principle, to which attention is called in the preface. 

The other defect of the book (and in the reviewer’s opinion it is 
of major importance) is that in his discussion of the ideas of God 
in Chapters 3, 9, 10, and 11 he has a good deal to say of mono¬ 
theism, and his remarks again and again reveal the fact that he is 
quite unaware of what monotheism is. This is doubtless due to the 
fact that, under the influence of W. Schmidt and the anthro¬ 
pologist.-. he has discarded the more accurate scientific nomen- 
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datura of earlier students of the subject, and has included under 
a single term things that are disparate* A primitive tribe was not 
monotheistic because, in order to give unity to its world, it believed 
in a supreme god. There is inherent in real monotheism an element 
of hostility to other beliefs. Genuine monotheism differs from this 
kind of primitive belief as positive virtue differs from the inno¬ 
cence of childhood. It is something that has been won by struggle. 
The intelligent leaders of a monotheistic community are conscious 
of its cost, of its worth, and of its difference from polytheism. The 
real monotheist denies that other gods have jurisdiction at all or 
that they exist. Because Greeks sometimes prayed to Apollo and 
Babylonians to Mardnk as though other gods did not exist they 
were not monotheists, nor did they “ betray a tendency to mono¬ 
theism,” It would be as correct to say that the beggar who flatters 
me into giving him five dollars by telling me that I am his only 
hope and resource, while he conceals from me the fact that by the 
same tactics he has just secured five dollars from my neighbor, is 
a monantbropist! F. Max Muller and Hartmann, who understood 
the real nature of monotheism, invented the term <f hen atheism ” 
by which they rightly distinguished such flattering approaches to 
the gods in the Big Veda from monotheism. Later, scholars applied 
tbe same term to peoples like the Hebrews before Amos, who be¬ 
lieved that one god made the world, and that he demanded their 
sole allegiance, but who did not deny the existence of other gods. 
Through works on the history of religion by masters of the subject 
the clear distinction of this acientific nomenclature runs. The late 
W, Max: Muller once denied that Ikhnston was a monotheist,, 
because, in one of his obscure inscriptions, Mfiller found what he 
took to be the recognition of the deity of another god than A ton. 
Wherever real monotheism has existed it is militant and hostile to 
the worship of any god but one. It was so in Israel after Amos, 
in Zoroastrianism, in Christianity, and in Islam. The kind of fact 
on which Dr. Shryock relies to prove that “ primitive men can 
and do believe in monotheism ” {p. 130) has been known since the 
history of religion has been studied. Perhaps the scholars; of fifty 
and seventy years ago had not amassed as many examples of it ag 
Dr. Shryock, but they were well acquainted with the phenomenon, 
and they had not had the accuracy of their theological conceptions 
corrupted by the inaccurate use by anthropologists of theological 
terms. Primitive men were henotheists, not monotheists. To 
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inaccurately call them monotheists is unscientific and Is also un¬ 
fortunate in that it gives aid and comfort to a reactionary type of 
theologian who loves to call himself a “ Fundamentalist*” The 
blurring of this distinction is a grave fault in what would otherwise 
be a great booh* The work is well printed. I have noticed but one 
serious typographical error. On p. lS7 t the fourth line from the 
bottom, tc inquiry " should be “ iniquity*” 

Geoegb A. Baeton. 


A Union List of Printed Indie Texts and Translations in Ameri¬ 
can Libraries. Compiled by M. B- Em exeat:. American 
Oriental Series, volume 7. New Haven: American Orien¬ 
tal Society, 1935* Pp, sv-f** 540* $2*00* 

This publication satisfies a long-felt need of Sanskrit scholars* 
a need not felt so much in other fields as in the Oriental field both 
because of the lack of cataloguing facilities and the very exten¬ 
sive literature in this. Gratitude to the American Council of 
Learned Societies for its financial baching of this work and to 
Dr. Enieneau for his painstaking and eminently satisfactory com¬ 
pilation will long endure, especially if the work is supplemented 
from time to time in one way or another* It seems to me that 
the only sensible and practical procedure for libraries owning 
Oriental collections which are being constantly augmented is to 
maintain one or more staff-members who have been sufficiently 
trained in the several departments of Oriental studies to do the 
requisite cataloguing accurately. If these libraries are connected 
with universities—as they are in most cases—offering courses in 
Indie and other Oriental languages, their officers should avail 
themselves of the opportunity bv urging some members of the cata¬ 
loguing staff to take such courses. Any normally intelligent per¬ 
son could in hts or her spare time train within a period of two 
or three years, to satisfactorily catalogue the majority of printed 
celts in the Indio or any other division of the Oriental languages* 
In the book under discussion the list is complete for the follow¬ 
ing libraries: Library of the American Oriental Society* Boston 
Public Library* Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Libraryj University of Chicago Library* Cleveland Pablic 
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Libiary, Library of Congress, Harvard University Library, Johns 
Hopkins University Library, McGill University Library, Gest Chi¬ 
nese Research Library (housed at McGill University Library), 
KTew York Public Library, Princeton University Library, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Library and Yale University Library. 
u Exigencies of time and distance w unfortunately prevented the 
inclusion of the University of California collection. Some small 
libraries were visited by Dr. Emeticsu, but their collections were 
not included because they merely duplicated the nearest large col¬ 
lection. The list comprises texts in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Apa- 
bbramsa and most of the bonks in the older stages of the vernacu¬ 
lars, except in the ease of Urdu, composed before 1800; a few 
later texts of importance, especially those forming parts of series; 
translations of texts; fragments of Buddhist Sanskrit texts; and 
journal articles. Some lithographs are also included but unfortu¬ 
nately not all. This lack obviously accounts for the incompleteness 
in the listing of Urdu texts. With this one exception the work 
completely meets all demands even to the extent of giving a cor¬ 
rect and thorough hierarchical succession of commentators, which 
Indie scholars have so far lacked. The List of the More Important 
Serial Publications of Texts will be especially helpful. The index 
of authors and of titles at the end of the work completes the story. 

It was not possible, of course, to list with each entry the corre¬ 
sponding library catalogue number. Therefore, f urge the above 
libraries to make provisions for any necessary revision of their 
card catalogue, so that their entries for the works included corre¬ 
spond exactly to the entries in this List. Otherwise there will 
surely be considerable difficulty in some cases, as in the past, in 
locating a given text even though it is definitely known that it 
exists in the library. Also since articles in journals have no library 
holdings indicated, it is our fond hope that libraries will cease 
cataloguing journals in a more or less haphazard method and 
bring themselves to rigid conformity. 

Horace I, Polesun* 

UniTerBlty of Pennsylvania. 
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The Executive Commits has elected the following corporate members; 


A. Sperher 
Bishop W. 0, White 
S. X- Wolfamden 


A* E. F ey 
R. Hahas 
H. L. Norris 


J. A. Pope 

The Executive Committee lifts ratified the following amendment* to the 
Constitution of the American Council of Learned Societies: 

Toted, To amend the Constitution by adding to Article 3 the following 
paragraph: 

(d) Any member of a constituent society not otherwise a member 
of the Corporation who may be elected to a confititutiomil office of 
the Council, but such cx-officio membership shall be only for the 
duration of the term of office, 

nod to instruct the Secretary to communicate this amendment to the 
constituent societies for ratification. 

Professor Roland G. Kent represented the American Oriental Society at 
the commenwration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the owning of Bryn 
Mawr College, November 12, ID3f>. 

The Editors have accepted for publication in the American Oriental Series 
professor L, C. Barret’s edition of Books XVI and XV] I of the Kashmirian 
Atbm Veda. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Assistance to Publication 

The American Council of Learned Societies is prepared to extend assist J 
ante in publishing a limited number of meritorious works in the field of 
the humanities written by American, scholars. It invites its constituent 
societies to propone boohs they deem suitable for assistance, but reserved 
tbs right to consider works submitted by others if the Executive Committee 
has accepted them for consideration. 

Works proposed for publication must be complete in themselves, pref¬ 
erably 'he results of constructive research presented in the form of volumes 
o( conventional niiie, Important books of reference and critical editions of 
valuable teats may also he submitted. 

Plans for the manufacture, publication, and distribution of each assisted 
work, and for the disposition of the proceeds, most be approved hy the 
Executive Committee. 
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Application* for grants in aid of publication, on form* provided for the 
purpose, must be received in the Executive Offices of the Council, 907 Fif¬ 
teenth Street, N W., Washington, D. C., on or before March 1, 1930, to be 
acted upon in May, 1936. Application* must include descriptions and criti¬ 
cal appraisals of the work* proposed, together with full manufacturing 
specification* and estimates of cost. No work can be considered of which the 
manuscript is not available for examination in completed form. 

The Council has announced that the American Council of Learned Soci¬ 
eties research fellowships and larger grant* in aid of research have been 
discontinued for the present. Small grants will be awarded next April. 


LIDZBARSKI FUND COMMITTEE 

Professor Charles C. Torrey has been appointed member of the Lidxbarski 
Fund Committee, representing the Society. The Committee Includes also 
according to the specifications of the donor, representatives of the Deutsche 
Morgenl&ndische Gesellschaft (Enno Littmann), the Soci*t* Aaiatique 
(IWne Dussaud), and the Royal Asiatic Society (D. a Margoliouth). A 
prire of 6000 marks will be awarded at every alternate International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists for an outstanding work in the field of Semitics. The 
subject of the first prixe-winning essay is to be The extension of our 
knowledge of Aramaic dialects since the publications of Theodor NOldeke." 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Business Manager of the Dcutche 
MorgenlAndische Gesellschaft at least six months before the next Inter¬ 
national Congress. The will of the donor provides also for the award of a 
medal to a distinguished Orientalist, regardless of his particular field, at 
every other Congress of Orientalists. The first recipient of the Lidxbarski 
Medal is Nikolaus Rhodokanakis, of Graz, the well-known authority on 
South Arabic. The medal was presented at the recent session in Rome. 


The Oriental Institute or the Uniyeesitt or Hawaii has recently 
issued a prospectus of the courses offered in Oriental Studies, primarily in 
Chinese and Japanese. The site of the faculty and the variety of courses 
offered compare favorably with the staff and program of American uni¬ 
versities on the continent. On the other hand, the library facilities are 
very meagre. Honolulu is ideally situated for the investigation of Far- 
Eastern subjects, and the Oriental Institute has great plans for future 
development, which it is hoped may be realized. 


FONDATION—DE GOEJE. 

1. Depuis novembre 1934 le Conseil n’a pas subi de modifications et est 
ainsi compos*: MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), Tj. de Boer, J. L. 
Palache, Paul Scholten et A. J. Wensinck (seer*taire-trfsorier). 
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2. Le Cocseil esptre pouvoir copmunctr sous pen rimpr^-iion d'un texts 
rclatif a glographie mldievLlede l'Kspagne p reparl par M. £. Llvi-Pro- 
vencal k Alger t, ain&i que d"une It-ude but lea variances teiiuellos du Coran 
par Mr A, Jeffrey au Ctire. Kn outre, des negotiations ont ltd ouvertes 
flur Is publication d'un teite de lb a al-Mojlwjr par M. Lofgrtn & Upe&la- 

3. Dos dix publications de la Fondation il rests un certain nombre 
d h eieniplairea qua aoiiL mia en vente au profit de la Fondation, chez 
l'ldtto nr E. J. Brill, aux prl* marquis: 

I. The yamiss of aLBuhturl. Photographic reproduction of the 
Ms, * . , with indexes by R. Geycr and D. S. Idargoiioiitli (190ft) /ft®; 
II. The F&khir of ft l Mufaijdal jbn Salama *tL C, A, Storey (1915) / d : 
IIL Goldtihcr, Strciisctirift des tjazSll gegen die HSrtinijjs-Sekw 
(IftlG) /4.50; IV. Bar Efebraeus’e Book of the Dove tranel, by A, J- 
Wurifemck (1910) /4.50; V, C. van Arendonk. Dp opkomst van lift 
Zaidictisehe Im&m&at in Yemen (1910) /flj VI. I, Goldaihcr, Die 
Kichtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung (1020) f 10; VII. Aver- 
roes. Die Epitome tibersetrt , . . von S, van den Bcrgh (1024) f7,5 0} 
VIU. Les ..livTes des ehevaus 1 " de HiAam b, al-Kalbl et Muh, b. aL 
A'rihl, publics par G, Levi Dells Vida (1627) /5; IX. D. van der 
Melilrn and H, von Wiesmann, IfudriimauL (1032) f 0; X. apT^harl, 
KiUtb IljtilaTf sl-Fnqahit'. Das Konstantinopler Fragment heraue- 
gegtben von J. Schacht (1933) /4.S9. 

Leiden, nOvcmbre 1935. 


PERSONALIA 


On October 31, 1935, Professor Syvain Uvij Indologist, honornrv member 
of the Socistt died in Paris. 

On December 2, IMS, Professor James H. Breasted, director of the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, life member of the Society, 
died in New York, 




FIRDAUSPS S HA UNA MA H AND THE GENEAL0G1A 
REGNI PEI 1 

F. W* Buckles 

The ftajuH iATE School of Theology, 

OheellN COU-BOE 

u I end the story of Shah Ymdagird, 

And in Sspandarmud, the day of Ard, 

The year four hundred of Muhammiid’s Flight, 

The last words of this royal hook I write. 

For ever flourishing be Shah Mahmud* 

His head still green. hia heart with joy imbued* 

1 have go lauded him that publicly 
And privily my words will never die. 

Of praises from the Great I had much store ; 

The praises that I give to him are more* 

May he, the mao of wisdom, live for aye. 

His doings turn to his content alway. 

This tale of sixty thousand couplets I 
Have left to him by way of memory* 

My life from days of youth to eld hath sped 
In talk and hearkening what others said. 

When this, my famous tale, was done at last 
O'er all the realm my reputation post* 

All men of prudence, rede and Faith will give 
Applause to me when I have ceased to live, 

Yet live I shah ; the seeds of words have I 
Filin'* broad-cast and henceforth I shall not die *” 2 

In these words, Firdausi concluded his task of writing the Shdh- 
ndmah or Book of Kings, when in sight of fourscore years on 

t Presidential Address, delivered at the meeting of the Middle West 
Branch of the Society, in Ami Arbor, April 25ih, 1035, in commemoration 
o| the Millennium of the birth of the poet Firdrari. 

• FAe SAflAnGmaJl of Firdausi, done Into English hj Arthur George 
Warner and Edmond Warner, London, 1006 1925, is, p. 122. I have confined 
mv reference and quotations to this edition, as the moBE accessible that 
in available. The references to the Persian test are given in the margin. 
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February 25th, a. d. 1010. He was, according to an earlier line, 
seventy-one years of age, from which it would follow that he was 
born about the year 940 a. d. but the general view inclines to a 
much earlier date. Firdausi may have been born anytime between 
932 and 941 a. d* * The date accepted by His Majesty Ridha Shah 
Pahlavl is 934 a. d. In the year that is past, probably the most 
significant event was Persia’s celebration of the millennium of her 
Epic Poet’s birth in October last. From the Seven Climes, where- 
ever the Sh&hn&mah is known, the tributes tendered in his praise 
have endorsed the pride of his concluding boast. 

In the quest for a topic for my Presidential Address, it appeared 
to be fitting and proper to bow to the ail compelling decree of 
destiny, and to accept the honour, so graciously bestowed by the 
Members of the Middle-West Branch of this Society, as the oppor¬ 
tunity to be the mouthpiece of the Society’s tribute of homage, and 
to attempt an ascription of the glory due to the Poet of the Divine 
Glory of the King. Others, better fitted than I, have praised his 
poetic art. To me falls the humbler lot of assessing the place of 
his Epic in the annals of that earthly manifestation of the King¬ 
dom of God, inherent in the person of the King of Kings, whose 
Khildfat is alike direct from God, as it extends from remotest 
antiquity to the present occupant of the Throne of the Glory, the 
Shadow of God on earth, His Majesty Ridha Shah Pahlavl. 

Before the greatness of the throne and the grandeur of Firdausi’s 
own achievement the mere historian may well stand appalled, and, 
“ conscious of his own defects, sue for mercy at the threshold of 
the Grace.” He can, however, use the opportunity of his muqad- 
dama for the appropriate purpose of acknowledging the debt of 
the W est to those scholars whose labours have rendered the Epic 
accessible and intelligible. Pre-eminent among these stands Theo¬ 
dor Xoeldeke whose edition of Tabari and essay Das Iranische 
A ationalepos 4 lay the foundations of any approach; the editors of 
the text, Mohl, \ullers, Lumsden and Turner-Macan, and for the 

* Ibid., I, 24; Th. Noldeke, “ Daa Iranische National Epos ” in Grundrist 
dcr Iranischn Pkilolopie, herausgegeben ▼. W. Geiger u. E. Kuhn, Straw- 
burg. 1896-1904 (Cit. Grvndr. Ir. Phil.), II, 158ff.j E. G. Browne, A 
LUtrary Bittory of Portia, II, 135 ff.; Encyclopaedia of Itlam, II, 110, s.r. 
Firdausi (Cl. Huart). 

* Th : N ^| dcke ’ Oetchickte d. Pcrtcr u . Araher t. Zeit. d. Sasarxidm. aus 
d. arab. Chron. d. Tabari uberaetzt. Lejden, 1879 and r. tupra, n. 3. 
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English speaking world, the translations of Champion, Atkinson 
and particularly Arthur and Edward W arner.® I would commend 
the last piece of work as a translation at once faithful and literary, 
accompanied by invaluable notes and appendices, to any who would 
attempt to understand the meaning of the Kingdom of God on 
earth in the kindred Shdhnfimah, which has given rise to the Four 
Gospels of the Christian Church, and to the Messianic Hope, 
which they claim to satisfy." 

The task before us is to attempt an assessment of Firdausi’s 
place in the Genealogy of the Kingdom of God on earth. It is 
not quite the same thing as the estimate of Firdausi as the poetic 
historian of the idea, though some consideration of that question 
of necessity forms part of the scheme. The real problem is to dis¬ 
cover his place in history, rather than his place among historians 
or his value as an historical authority. I hope to show, in the 
time available, that it is here that his significance really lies. The 
Sh&hn&mah belongs to the category of works, which mark the 
foundations of sovereignty and the declaration of the basis of 
Divine Right by which Kings rule. Its kindred are the Zamydd 
Yost, Deutero-Isaiah, The Booh of Daniel , the Gospels, S. Augus¬ 
tine’s De Civitale Dei , Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensor Pads, and 
the succession of works to which the Shdhndmah itself gave rise 
the Zafamdmah, the Ahbarndmah and the monuments of Mughal 
monarchy. Like the Ahbarndmah, the Shdhndmah is in reality a 
Declaration of Independence. 1 It is Persia’s declaration that her 
Kingship derives its authority not from the comparatively recent 
Khilafatu’rasutflldhi, but from the immemorial antiquity of the 
Khildfalulldh whose succession dates back to ZartuSt and be¬ 
yond, while its vicegerency is ever present in the possession of the 
farr—thc hr are no Kavaim, the Divine Glory of the Kayanians. 

•V. supra, n. 2, Firdausi (Tr. W.), I, 76-87; Grundr. Ir. Phil., II, 206 ff. 

•Cf. my paper “Regnum et Eccleaia," Church History, III (1934), pp. 
24 ff. 

f For a discussion of the position underlying AbQ’l-Fajl’s Akbam&mah ▼. 
my paper “A New Interpretation of Akbar’s ' Infallibility ’ Decree of 
1579” J. R. A. 8. (1924), pp. 591-608. Also a discussion by Professor 
*Abdu‘l-GhanI in A History of Persian Language and Literature at the 
Mughal Court (Allahabad, 1929 ), ID, 243-46. For reasons which I notice 
later, I feel his rejection of the Sh&hn&mah in favour of the ZafamAmah as 
the foundation of the AkbanAmaK is unfortunate. 
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Both Firdausi and AbiPl-Fagl had the same task to perform for 
their respective monarehs and states—their deliverance from the 
thraldom of an unrecognized Muslim authority by means which 
would not undermine the authority of the King under whom they 
lived, and the appeal of both is ultimately to the same source—the 
Kayan Glory 1 that cannot be forcibly seized/ and the victory of 
Ahuramazda’s deputy (Khalifah) over AzI Dahhak, of the King¬ 
dom of the Light over the powers of Darkness. Its power is seen 
in the title and it pervades the language of Ghulam ‘All Khan’s 
work, the Shdh 'Alamndmah, at the end of the eighteenth or the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when in face of defeat and 
usurpation, he portrays Shah ‘Alara II (1761-1806) as the true 
vice-gerent of Allah in the throes of his struggle with Ahriman 
and AzI Dahhak; and in Shah ‘Alam’s own works under the 
fakhallus, Aftdb. 

The subject falls into five main divisions: First, the historical 
setting of Firdausi’s life and work and his attitude to the develop¬ 
ments which were taking place in his own lifetime; secondly, the 
historical, mythological and theological background of Firdausi’s 
argument, together with its principal western offshoots; thirdly, 
the Sunni Muslim position, which appears in the traditions of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, and the strength of Persian influ¬ 
ence even in Arabic sources; fourthly, the occasion and setting of 
the Shdhndmah; and fifthly, the significance of the Shdhndmah 
in subsequent political theory and developments in the Muslim 
world. \\ ithin the limits of this survey, I hope to show the unity 
of the system of monarchy and consequently the unity of its 
literary expression not only in the millennium and a half which 
separates the capture of Babylon by Cyrus and the year of Fir¬ 
dausi s birth, but also in the subsequent millennium in which the 
Orient has lived and thought in terms of his Shdhndmah , which 
is the Epic of the manifestation of the Glory of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 6 

First, the historical setting of Firdausi’s life and work. 

^“ iddle of the nint h century a. d., the decay of the 
Abbasid Caliphate had set in, beyond any hope of stay or check, 
so that alter a century from the battle of the Zab (750 a. d.), the 
forces of Persian national life, at first harnessed and then re¬ 
pressed, were free once more to assert themselves. The evidence 
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of their re-appearanee is varied. The ancient Persian families, 
which had adopted the Muslim faith for political reasons, stood 
forth as leaders in the houses of Tahir and Saman. The House of 
Ohazna claimed descent from Yazdagird III and the Samanids 
from Bahrain Chuban, while the popular movement found its ex¬ 
pression in the lead of \a‘qub the Coppersmith and his dynasty 
(867-903 a. D.). With the revival of Persian national family life, 
there emerged from their hiding, the heroic traditions of the 
Sas&nian nobility, and these appeared not only in a revival of 
Pahlavl literature, of which the Dtnkard is evidence but also in 
the revival of the Shfat-Ali in a variety of forms, particularly in 
the preservation of the marriage of Husain with the Gazelle, a 
daughter of the Sasanian House, awarded to the son of ‘All by 
‘Umar.* Throughout, the note of the appeal is to the House of 

•For the claim* to Sfts&nid royal ancestry: of the Ghaznavids, from 
Yazdagird III v. Muhammad N'fizim, Sultan Mahmud of Ohazna (Cambridge, 
1931), p. 34, n. 1; of the S&mftnids from Bahrain Chubfin, ibid., pp. 180ff.; 
and Enc. Islam, IV, g. v. SimAnid: of the BQwayhids, E. G. Browne, op. 
eit., I, 364; cf. the descent of Ardashlr Papakin from the Kayan S&s&n, 
▼. Firdaue I (Tr. W.), VI, 197 ff. and refs.; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh 
Monarchy (1876), pp. 32-33 and notes; Cl. Huart, La Pene Antique 
(1925), 147 ff.; Enc. Brit. (11th ed.), II, 448. Cf. 

“ Wilt thou treat Yazdagird, the king of kings. 

Worse than malignant Turks . . . T 

. . . From sire to sire his ancestors 
Were mighty men and compassers of wisdom 
From NQshlrw&n, the SbAb. back to Ardshlr. 

While, seventh backward from Ardshlr, S&s&n 
The world-lord, had the crown, for God entrusted 
To him the Kaian crown, and all the kings 
Were of that glorious race.” 

Firdauti (Tr. W.), IX, 105, and n. 1. 

For the date of the Pinkard v. E. W. West in Grundr. Ir. Phil., II, 91, 

“ According to statements contained in the last section of Book III, its 
compilation was commenced by Atur-farnbag, son of Farukhzat, a leading 
high-priest of the Mazda-worshippers, who had a religious disputation with 
Abaliah in the presence of the Khalifah Al-Mamun who reigned in 813-833. 
And the work was completed by Aturpat, son of Hemet, who is mentioned 
in the Iranian Bundahieh, XLV, 11, as a contemporary of Zat-spamm, who 
is known to have been living in 881, when the third Epistle of Manushtshihar 
was written.” 

For the story of Shahrbanu B*gam v. E. G. Browne, op. eit., I, 130-134. 
The whole subject of the Persian revival in the tenth century a. D. is 
treated fully by E. G. Browne, op. eit., I, 330-480. 
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Sagan, end the preservation of the line of legitimist right to the 
throne of Persia by lineal descent, which resides in the hidden 
succession from the Kay hub to the Saeanids, the succession in¬ 
herent in the Innlms and the SayyicU, and, finally in * the Hidden 
ImUm and the doctrine of the J/afrdL J 

Kor is the legitimist descent, derived from birth, the only way. 
Per a Ian Kingship is ultimately a mystical concept. It is possible, 
therefore, for it to lie hidden in mystic orders, whether they be the 
order of the fire-priests of Persepolis or the Stifle of GTKin, whence 
sprang the Safftwt dynasty, 6 

The victories of the Ghtumawid House had brought to comple¬ 
tion tile process by which Persia was once more united politically, 
under a King of her own national stock, Mahmuds claim to 
descent from Yuzdagird III is. in itself, sufficient to account for 
the favourable view of Yazdagird and the air of hostility towards 
the Arabs, who belong to Turin, whose king is Azi Dahhak. One 
reference is sufficient to illustrate this point. 10 When Pustam the 
son of Hurnmzd, on the eve of KadisTvya, his last fight with the 
Arabs, 

" observed the stars and smote 
His head because it wag a day of bale,” 

he wrote to his brother as follows 

" When I agnized this secret of the sky— 

That it assigneth us but grievous travail-— 

1 wept right sorely for the Iranians 
And burned for the Sasanians, Woe is me 
For head and crown, for state and throne, and woe 
For majesty, for fortune, and for Grace 
Because hereafter will defeat betide them 
From the Arabians, the stars will not turn 
Save to our hurt, and for four hundred years 
None of our royal race will rule the world l” 11 

For the f>v nealogy of the fireprieatu of Peraepolia and the origidH of 
the Stoftnid claim to Kaj-an descent V. CL Hlmrt, La Ferie Antique, pp. 
147 fT; Fnc. ftrit. tilth *d.), II, 418; D. D.M 0 U 11 Sanjaim, The Kirn>l'«* 
i ArtakhMr i HpaMn, Bombay, 1S96, pp L il f, vm % App,, p . 6; on the 

dynMt ? of Gl]Sil * th e\r claim to Saiyid descent. E. G. Browne, 
£*(. flwt. Ffr*ia t UJ, Jfi4; also V, iupra. n, 8, 

” F iTd ° u * tTr - W4, n, 73, - JWAi t£j 
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The four centuries reaches its term in Mahmud of Ghazni and 
the completion of the Shdhndmah. The interim 

u Hath been the epoch of TJmar, made known 
The Faith, and to a pulpit changed the throne.” IS 

It is, in the eves of Firdausi, a parallel of the Ashkanian (Arsacid) 
period, when 

u Folk called them * Tribal Kings/ Two centuries passed, 
And thou hadst said: ‘ There is no Shall/ ” 13 

This fact determines the approach of Firdausi to his task. He was 
probably a ShVah, and therefore had less sympathy for 4 the epoch 
of *Umar ' than for the preceding royal house of Sasan. Mahmud 
was a Sunni, so that it was necessary to temper the ShVah anti¬ 
pathy to the second Khallfah and to find the necessary compensa¬ 
tion in the words he placed in the mouth of Bahrain, and the other 
loyal supporters of Yazdagird III. The course he adopted, how¬ 
ever, placed him on the horns of a dilemma, for his enemies at the 
Court of Mahmud were able to point to both his Shtah belief and 
his undue affection for the Fire-worshipper . 14 His satire on 
Mahmud contains his reply to these criticisms. 

u Ho! Shah Mahmud who hast as victor trod 
The climes! if man thou fearest not fear God, 

For there were many Shahs ere thou hadst birth 
Who all were crowndd monarchs of the earth 
And all of them pre-eminent o'er thee 
In treasure, host, throne, crown, and dignity. 

They did no act that was not good and right. 

Went not about to swindle and to spite. 

Dealt with their subjects justly and were naught 
H not God's worshippers.” 

And 

u But is there, tell me this, one viler yet 
Than he whose heart against ‘All is set? ” 13 

The appeal of Firdausi, then, is to the Glory of the House of 

IX. 121, cf. p. 78. U /Md. t VI. 210. 

14 Th. NOldeke, “ Dm I rani ache Xationalepos,” Grundr. Ir. Phil., II. 153 ff.; 
E. G. Browne, op. eit., H, 129ff.; Firdausi (Tr. W.), I, 40. 

“ Firdausi (Tr. W.), I, 40. 
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Sasan, particularly to Nushirwan, whose justice becomes prover¬ 
bial even among the Muslimln, against all invaders. His object is 
to place its Glory on the background of immemorial right, sub 
specie aeternitatis. Consequently, the pre-Sasanian history and 
mythology is forced into the mould of the Sasanid, while, even the 
Sasanian history is subject to that form of compression or synthesis 
which marks the form of the heroic story or saga. For, it must be 
remembered that Firdausi’s object was not to write a history of 
the Kings of Persia but rather to produce the King’s Book, an 
Eikon Basiliki, —the Shahiulmah, —in order to enshrine the 
memory of the Glory of the Kingdom, at the time when its politi¬ 
cal realization was rendered imminent by the triumphs of Yazda- 
gird Ill’s descendant Subuktigin, the father of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, to whom the poem is dedicated. 1 * 

The result of this treatment shows itself in several wavs. First, 
there is a certain foreshortening of the background. This effect 
destroys the value of Firdausi as an historian at a variety of points. 
His tendency to concentrate into the term Turan all the Asiatic 
enemies of Iran is an example. The treatment of the RumI feud, 
ulong similar lines, is another case in point. They fix, however, 
the Persian point of view in his own time, but, what is more im¬ 
portant, they fit into the traditional Persian heroic scheme of the 
King and the Enemy, AzI Dahhak. 1T This form is ultimately 
Median, Magian and Zoroastrian, and it is given an ultimate theo¬ 
logical form in the struggle between Ahura Mazda and Ahriman 
for the possession of the Glory. The Shdhn&mah, indeed, is the 
most complete account of the struggle in existence. It is, more¬ 
over, oriental in its entirety, and free from any serious adultera¬ 
tion from Hellenistic or Arabic sources, for though it is certain 
that Firdausi was not ignorant of Arabic, yet he appears not to 
have written in the language, and to have had little sympathy with 
the spirit of the Arabic interpretations of his theme. 1 * 

“ 0n the P U< * ot the K»J»n Glory or Grace (hvarenC Kavatm), Firdausi 
(Tr. W.), passim, particularly Jamshld (I, 129-140); cf. ZamyHd Vorf, 
S. B. E., XXIII, 286-309. On XGshlrwnln, v. Firdausi (Tr. W.), Mil, poMtm; 
cf. Rawlinson, The Seventh Monarchy, pp. 379 ff. and Sll'adi, The Scroll of 
Wisdom, ed. A. K. Wool las ton (Wisdom of the East Series). 

,T For an example of Firdausi’s treatment of Roman affairs r. Firdausi 
(Tr. W.),VI, 294 ff. 

M V. E. O. Browne, Lit. Hist. Pers., II, 145 ff. ; Firdausi (Tr. W.), I, 47. 
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Out of this consideration emerges perhaps the most important 
conclusion concerning Firdausis place in the GencuJci^ia Regni 
Dd . He marks a point of crystallization of the traditions* oriental, 
in general, and Persian, in particular, concerning the proper em¬ 
bodiment in letters and eaga of the reign of the King. The Royal 
Hero King is faced from bis birth with the machinations of 
Ahriman, either directly in his diabolic (Firdausi frequently uses 
Iblls for Ahriman) form or indirectly through the mediation of 
AzT Dahhak, and on the successful manipulation of the situation 
depends the rest of ihe reign. EE is knowledge of the method of 
disposing of the Enemy—his wisdom and t justice are the 
accompaniments and outward manifestations 01 the possession of 
the Glory. For that reason Harpagua advised Cyrus to pretend to 
be lacking in wisdom, because it would throw doubt on the Magian 
award and, thereby, serve to protect him from AzT Duhh&k 
(Astyagea). 1 * 

The presence of this norm fit form of i King Book* or SMh- 
jtdni(th suggests kinship in the works in which its development 
appears, and that suggestion* confirmed by other elements, amounts 
to certainty. This point is best illustrated by the place of Cyrus 
in Western literature. The royal shepherd motif appears in all 
forms of the Cyrus legends, and it is ultimately merged into the 
Mngian recognition—or its national priestly counterpart —and the 
proof of wisdom, revealed at the age of ten, twelve or sixteen. Its 
final proof lies in the complete victory, whereby Ail DahMk is 
overthrown and Babylon—or Baghdad—is captured. The treat¬ 
ment of Herodotus and Xenophon bears all the marks, not of his¬ 
torical but of heroic treatment of Cyrus, and it is as offshoots of 
the Cyrus Shahtidmah that they should be regarded.™ The same— 

i* En&> Brit (11th cd.) 3 TI, 62.1a (Astyagesh VII, 70<3b ff. (Cyrus). 
Both articles are by Eduard Merer. I suggest that the Armenian identifica¬ 
tion With Art DmhMk, though its appearance in literature \n late, reflects 
Persian opinion and contains the key to the canflicC of names, Cyamre? 
the Media, as the enrmtf of Persia would be known a* AH Dnhli.ik in 
Persia prior to the conquest of Media by Cyrus. For a recent discussion 
of the question in another connexion v. E. E. Rowley, fJoriu* the Mede 
and the Four tVorM Empire r in the Bools of Daniel, Cardiff, 1935, pp. 30 ff. 

1(1 Jpirdouef (Tr. W.) ( II, 3£Sff. Xenophon's CpTOpatdia is*, indeed, an 
excellent account of the consequences of the possession of the Royal Glory 
\hearrnC A'atvu'm) in righteous rule, wisdom, and the ability to interpret 
the will of the deity. 
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and more—is true of the passage assigned to deutero-Isaiah, where 
we find not only the normal Cyrus motif, but also the suffering 
Servant, which in Siyawush is as characteristic of Persian as of 
Jewish thought. In addition, the assignment of the divine source 
of the Kingship of Cyrus to Yahweh is characteristic of the con¬ 
ception of the divine authority of the ‘ King of Kings’ represented 
by Cyrus in contrast with Cambyses, a fact noticed in the Egyptian 
source, Pseudo-Callisthenes, in connection with Alexander the Great, 
and endorsed by Josephus in his—probably apocryphal—story of 
Alexander’s proskynesis before the High Priest . 21 

The most important western offshoot of this tradition, however, 
is the Isa-ndmah —or Jesus Saga—of which the Gospels are off¬ 
shoots. The Fourth Gospel, in form nnd content, belongs definitely 
to the category and family of which Firdausi’s Bhdhndmah is the 
most illustrious collection. The saga behind the Synoptic Gospels 
is clearly an offshoot of the form of Cyrus biography and the 
Zartuit-ndma. The revelation of the Glory before birth, at the bap¬ 
tism, on the Mount of Transfiguration and at the Tomb on the 
Third Morning, combined with the tongues of flame descending on 
the diadochol (khulafd) of the Kingdom represent the funda¬ 
mental element of the Epic form of the Shdhndmah . 31 In addi¬ 
tion, we have the varied forms of the attacks of Ahriman, claim¬ 
ing to control the Glory and to have it in his gift , 13 or, indirectly, 
through Azi Dahhak (Astyages) represented by the Edomite 
Herod or the Rum\ Pontius Pilate or the Herodians who combined 
both the Turdni and Rumi positions . 14 More striking still are the 
shepherd and Magi, in their recognition of His possession of the 
Kayan Glory, at a time when according to Persian tradition—also 
illustrated by Firdausi’s cavalier treatment of the Arsacids—the 
Glory lay hid . 28 The story of the Gospels turns on the attempt to 
annex 4 the Glory that cannot be forcibly seized/ and Jesus the 


n For the suffering Servant motif in the ShAhnAmah see the account of 
Sly** 08 * 1 * Firdausi (Tr. W.), II, 191 ff.; the Jewish assignment of Cyru*’ 
Kingship to ^ahwf-h (la. 41); for the episode of Alexander the Great 
and the High Priest ▼. Josephus, XI, 8. 5. 

** V. my paper Rtgnum at EccUtia, particularly pp. 33 ff. 

" E S- the Temptations (Lk. IV, 5-7), cf. ZamyAd Yast, VII, 34 ff.; IX, 
57-84, 8. B. R., XXIII, 293 ff., 300 ff.). 

84 Cf. ZamyAd Foat, IX, 61 ff., XII-XI1L 
M Firdausi (Tr. W.), VI, 210 ff., cf. pp. 193 ff. 
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Christ is portrayed as one who is wiser than Jamshld. The wis¬ 
dom, royal dikaiosuni, the organic nature of the Kingdom, delega¬ 
tion of powers and the royal feast and the anabasis against the 
enemy all appear, while in the death on the Cross, we have a sug¬ 
gestion of Afrasiyab’s capture and murder of the King’s son 
Slyawush, from whom came the Glory to Kai Khushrau.* 9 If this 
kinship is once recognized, it will be seen that in the Alexander 
Biographies of the West—the 8ileandamdmah —in the lives of 
Cyrus (the Great and the Younger)—the works of Dio Cassius, 
the historian, and the Augustan histories, but particularly in the 
Gospels, we have a Western branch of the tradition whose Eastern 
branch is represented by Firdausi’s Shdhndmah. This fact is of 
the utmost importance for, together with the Boole of Daniel, 
which is the Zamydd Yast of Hebrew literature, the literature here 
indicated attests the continuity of the Kingly tradition and Kingly 
Glory, through the Arsacid period, when it was transmitted from 
the Kayan Sasun to Ardashlr by the arthavans of Persepolis.* 7 
For the Christian scholar, it transforms Firdausi’s Shdhndmah, 
from a remote Oriental Epic into a first hand commentary on the 
Gospels, despite the millennium which separates their Shdh from 
the Epic of the Kayan Shahs. It nlso serves to explain—as the 
modern Formgeschichte theories fail to do—the form of the Chris- 
tus-saga and its derivatives—the Four Gospels. It assigns to Mar- 
cion of Pontus, whose Kings claimed descent from Cyrus and 
Darius, his proper place in Church History and transforms his 
* Gospel ’ from a mangled version of Saint Luke to a book of the 
Shdh-Isa-ndmah opening with the descent of the Kayan Glory, 
while the Gnostics culminating in Manes represents a Magician or 
Zoroastrian attempt to assess the theme in terms of the theology 
of Persia. There we must leave the western offshoot of the Royal 
Genealogy consummated in the Shdhndmah, and turn East again.*" 

*• For the conception of organic unity and function underlying the theory 
of Eastern Kingship v. my paper "The Oriental Despot," Ang. Theol. 
Rev., X, (1928), 238 249; for a further example v. my note, “The Human 
Xhil'at* The .Year East and India, XXXIV (1928), 269-270. Since these 
papers were published, R. Otto has reached the same conclusion, apparently 
independently, Reich Oottes und Menschensohn (Munich, 1934), pp. 9ff., 
74 ff. For the fight against the enemy (AhrimAn or Azl Dahhflk), ▼. my 
paper, "The Meaning of the Cross,” Ang. Theol. Rev., XII (1930), pp. 411- 
422 and “Regnum et Eeclesia,” p. 31, n. 52. 

" V. supra, nn. 8-9. ** * Regnum et Eeclesia,” p. 20, n. 19. 
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Further East, in Baghdad, the Muslim Babylon, there is a simi¬ 
lar movement visible under ‘Abbasid rule. The ‘Abbasids had 
succeeded in overthrowing the Umayvads by means of Persian sup¬ 
port, and their dynasty marks the beginning of the wholesale intro¬ 
duction of Persian officers and institutions into the Caliphate. 8 * * 
But, the party ( shx'at) of ‘All was destined to fare no better than 
under the preceding dynasty, for when once the ‘Abbasids bad 
gained their end, they proceeded to repress both the Sht ah and 
the Persian. The downfall of the Barmakids under Harunul- 
Rashid can be regarded as the final act of this line of policy.* 0 
Nevertheless, the ‘Abbasids were ready to adopt the same basis of 
oecumenical authority as that which runs through Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion from Cyrus to Jesus of Nazareth, and to annex the Kayan 
Glory, by virtue of their conquest of Elam. Our evidence for this 
policy is found in ‘All Tabari's The Booh of Religion and Empire, 
written at the command and with the assistance of the Caliph 
Mutawakkil (847-861 a. d.).* 1 In this work the claims of past 
heroes from Cyrus to Alexander and beyond are examined, but in 
every case the words of the Hebrew Prophet point ‘ without doubt * 
to ‘ the kingdom of the Arabs * ‘ and more especially to this ‘Ab¬ 
basid Kingdom/ ** The work, in fact, is the ‘Abbasid counterpart of 
the Booh of Daniel, and it annexes to Baghdad, the Glory of Baby¬ 
lon in the same manner and by the very words used by the Hebrew 
Prophets to annex it to Jerusalem.** This work was written prob¬ 
ably in 855, eighty years before the birth of Firdausi, on the eve 
of the overthrow of Mutawakkil, whose fate, in the eyes of Persian, 
Jew and Christian, must have resembled that of Belshazzar.* 4 The 
time was ripe for the fulfilment of the words of the Prophet 
Muhammad concerning Hasan the son of ‘All “ This my son is a 
Sayyid and God will reconcile through him two Muslim parties/’ ** 

In 839 at Amul was bom the historian Al-Tabari, who lived 
until 923 a. D. His work Ta , rihh al-Rusftl wa’l-muluh was trans- 

" ' • my INrCnu’l Rashid and Charles tkeOreat (Cambridge, Mass.. 1931), 
p. 17, and n. 1. 

••E. O. Browne, op. eit., pp. 252-261. 

* l Ali Tabari, JTtMbu'I-fMn wa’l Daulat , ed. A. Mingana (Manchester, 
1923), and translated by him under the title The Book of Religion and 
Empire (Manchester, 1922). 

»• Ibid., Tt., pp. 45-46, 137-138. •• Ibid., pp. ix ff. 

-Ibid., pp. 126-7. ••Ibid., p. 44. 
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lated into Persian in SC3 by order of the Sara it t ltd litutfr Abu f AH 
Muhftmmad al-Bal'ami, and supplemented considerably in the 
earlier period- The part of the Arabic work dealing with the 
Sfisajiit] period was translated into German in IS79 by jS’oeldeke. 1 * 
This work, in its Persian form, was either one of Firdansi’s 
sources or derived from the same sources, particularly the Persian 
Khudnirulma or Book of the Kiitg&< The significance of the work 
Lies in the fact that the historian Tabari gave to the Muslim world 
the historical vindication of the Siisaiuds and their predecessors, 
which is the counterpart of the theological and apologetic vindica¬ 
tion of the 'Abbasids by the other Tabari. In the writings of his 
younger contemporary, Ma'sudi, who died in 956 a, d, after a life 
spent in travel, we find the same attention paid to the Sa&anids, 
and a notice of the literary activity, in the i£Yfd& ai-Tanbth, sum* 
marines the literary activity of Persian national writers in 956 a. d v 
when Firdausi was thirty years of age. JT 

The Persians have a book entitled A'uJitin Ydttmh, in which are related 
all the dignitaries of the Persian monarchy, to the number of sis hundred, 
classified according to the rank that has been assigned to them. This 
hook is part of the ‘ifn ydnuift, which is a hook of (administrative) 
regulations. It is a volume comprising several thousand pages and complete 
copies can only be found with the Mated and other persons invested with 
pome degree of authority. . . . Those occupied with the history of the 
Kings and the peoples differ in opinion on the origin of the Persians, the 
name* of their Kings and the length of their reigns, W« furnish the 
traditions of the Persians themselves and neglect the information given 
by other peoples—Israelites, ancient and modern Greeks, since the opinions 
which they follow are contrary to Persian tradition. It IS, indeed, fairer 
to follow the Persians in this matter, when the distance of time and the 
multiplicity of events have weakened their traditions, caused the memory 
of their glories to foil and their Institutions to perish. 

Ma £ sfidl proceed? to indicate the glories of ancient Persia* stat¬ 
ing that he bad seen at Iatakhr, in 91 fi a. d. a gteaf book contain- 


** Under the title GcocAwhfe <fer .Ferrer (Hid Arater zur ZHt dtr 
Saimniden, Leyden, 187?. For details t, pp. juii-ujrviiu This work alone, 
together with it* Persian translation is sufficient evidence of the interest 
in Ancient Persian Kingship at the time when Firdauet took over the 
task of DntjIcjT (c. P7ft), v. pp. xsiiiff. 

rT Ms’sudt, Kifdhu'f'TanhtA ure'l-wArd/, ed. M. J. de Goeje (MU* Gcoy. 
Arab, VITf), Leyden 1893, translated under the title Lc Ltrre £TArrr/tJMf- 
meitf, pp. 149 f. 
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ing the lives of the Kings of Persia, their reigns, the accounts of 
their buildings, and other details* which he had been unable to dis¬ 
cover either in the Khudainamak f the 'AfJtJitJmfl/i* the A uhan- 
mlmah or any other work* It contained portraits of the Sasunids, 
twenty-five men and two women* and with each portrait was the 
biography of the monarch, both of his public and private life* 
based on documents recovered from the treasure of the Persian 
Kings, The work was completed in 722 a* d. and translated from 
Pahlavl into Arabic for the Khulifah Blah am, 49 

Ma s shdT, then, gives us both a contemporary statement and a 
convenient summary of the state of knowledge and the authorities 
available for the use of Firdausi and his younger contemporary 
Al-Tha^alibl* whoso monumental work Ghurar al-Siya :t is the 
Arabic, prose counterpart of the Sh&hn&mah** (The portion re¬ 
ferring to the Kings of Persia has been edited and translated into 
French by Zotenberg, the translator of the Persian Tabari.) It is 
probable that Al-Tha^alibi and Firdausi Iwth died in or about the 
year 1021 A. P. T “ and* with this notice of him and of the Bagh¬ 
dadi Ma'sudi, as the Arabic representatives, respectively, of the 
Iraqi and Persian strands of Persian traditions* we must pass from 
the setting of FirdnusPg life to his work. It may* however be per¬ 
tinent to remark, that Al-Tha f alibl frequently gives the sources 
used by Firdausi with a greater degree of accuracy than Tabari 
The problems of chronology and myth which beset the content 
of the ShShn&mah have invaded the story of the life of its Poet, 
and, however great is the implicit testimony of Persians apprecia¬ 
tion of Firdausi* it is equally disconcerting to any attempt to de¬ 
termine the main points of his life. It is, however* not necessary 
here to enter into any detail. 

When Firdausi was about fort}' years of age, the Persian poet 
Daqlql was assassinated by one of his slaves. The date is uncer¬ 
tain. and the possibilities range from 952 A. P. (Huart) to 976 
a. d. (Warner). Hu art’s date is certainly too early, as it is not 
easily reconciled with the date of the Shdhnamak and its dedica- 

" JW., pp. 151 ff. 

det J?oit dea Ferae*, par Al-IM'aliH r textc train? public et 
Irnduit par H. Zotenberg* Faria, I&OO. 

fjJflni, S.V. ath-This’alibi. Zattnberg in bin Preface confuse two 
entirely different persons named Tha 'alibi, 

H /slam, (k. cif. ! v. Zttadwfg'g "introduction, pp, trtii-iliv, 
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tion, after thirty five years* work, to Mahmud, whose accession 
took place in 997 a. d., and on the whole a date between 970 and 
976 a. d. is preferable. 42 Daqlqi was, like Firdausi a native of Tiis, 
which is in the region of the southern coast of the Sea of QazwTn 
(the Caspian Sea). This region was, so to speak, an asylum and 
refuge of Persian nationality from the Arab advance. Four cen¬ 
turies later, after the death of Timur, it was from Gllan near by, 
that the §afawi house started on its victorious career, which led to 
the establishment of the Shfah form of Islam as the national faith 
of Persia. 4 * 

The records of the Sasanid House, according to the preface to 
the Shdhndmah written by Baisinghar, the grandson of Timur, 
were captured by the Arabs and a translation of part of them was 
submitted to TJmar, who by no means approved of their contents. 
From Arabia they went to Abyssinia, where by order of King 
Jasha they were translated. The contents became known in India, 
whence they were brought by Ya‘qub Lais, who commanded Abu 
MansQr to transcribe in Persian, what a learned ( ddnishtcar) 
dihkan had written in Pahlavl, and to complete the record to the 
death of Yazdagird III (652-3 a. d.). Abu Mansur transmitted the 
task to Su'ud, who with four others carried it to its completion. 
The advent of the Samanids, at the end of the ninth century 
brought encouragement to the work, as they claimed Sasanid de¬ 
scent, and Nuh II (976-997) commissioned Daqlqi to put the 
records into Persian verse. He had written a thousand lines when 
he was assassinated. 44 

It is significant to notice that Firdausi, like Daqlqi and the 
others who participated in the work, were dihkans —landed pro¬ 
prietors, or perhaps better, members of * county families/ whose 
ancestry went back to Sasanid times and even beyond. Further¬ 
more, the preliminary work, which preceded Firdausi's epic and 
rendered it possible, reflects the persistence of the Zoroastrian faith 
and traditions. The term Shdhndmah, with its kindred terms 
Bastanndmah, Khudaindmah, Kuhanndmah, appears to have ac¬ 
quired the technical significance, on which Firdausi's work set the 


*• E. G. Browne, op. eit., I, 450-462, 

*’ V. M, X&xim, op. cit., pp, 21 f. 

“Firdausi (Tr. W.), I, 67 f.; cf. E. G. Browne, op. cit., I, 461, the 
stanza opening “ 0 King, recalling Dara’s noble line.” 
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seal. The prevailing Sasanid atmosphere accounts for many of 
Firdausi's troubles and for the assumption that Daqlql himself 
was a Zoroastrian, as is certainly suggested by Daqlql’s own lines: 

“ Of all of this world's good and ill 
Four things Dakikl chooseth still— 

Girl's ruby lips, the sound of lyre, 

The blood-red wine, the Faith of Fire.” 45 

But the most important consequence is the parallel between Per¬ 
sian and Jewish history, that this situation produces. The kinship 
of the Jewish Messianic hope with Cyrus the Great is by no means 
wholly dependent on the Return. The Kayan House of Elam is 
the oriental counterpart of the Davidic House of Jerusalem, and 
both are agreed in their antagonism to the political control of 
Babylon. 41 Baghdad was the ‘Arab Babylon, and the motive which 
prompted the Hebrew Prophet to write * * Bel stoopeth, Nebo 
boweth down' reappears in the Persian Poet to extol the royal 
pantheon of Zoroastrian Persia and the rights of ‘All against the 
Babylonish usurpations of ‘Umar and the House of ‘Abbas. David 
and Solomon are replaced by Ardashir (who was crowned in 
Baghdad!), and Nushirwan, and in the victorious Mahmiid, the 
shoot of Yazdagird's rod, is revealed a Persian Messiah. 47 

Mahmud's accession in 997 a. D. and his recognition of Firdausi 
both fall far too late for the occasion and inception of the work. 
Indeed, both Firdausi and his generation, as well as subsequent 
generations, have been disposed to assign to the son of Subuktigin 
a greater share of the glory than is his due, for it was Subuktigin 
who laid the foundations of Mahmud's success. He was, more¬ 
over, the contemporary of Firdausi, being born in 942 A. D. and 
ascending the throne of Ghazna in 977 A. D., the year after the 
death of Daqlql. Subuktigln's reign supplied all the necessary 
elements of the Great King, including the victories over the King 
of Hind, Jaipal. Mahmud merely completed the edifice by the 
overthrow of the Samanids in 999 a. d. and the subjugation of 

“Firda u«f (Tr. W.), p. 69. 

“ Tb* historical parallel can be carried farther, and I suggest that the 
thought underlying the rise of the Messianic Hope is that if Anshftn could 
produce a Cyrus to force Bel to stoop, then why should not Jerusalem 
or JudaT 

• T V. particularly Firdauti (Tr. W.), VI, 207-9. 
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Northern India as far as Somnath, whereby he became Lord of 
Hind. 4 * The recognition of Mahmud by the ‘Abbasid Khalifah, 
whereby Mahmud received the title of the Right Arm of the Faith 
and the State, naturally evokes no response from Firdausi to whom 
Mahmud is the King of Kings, and the possession of Baghdad by 
the House of ‘Abbas is an usurpation of the city of the House of 
Ardashlr.” 

It is not only over Hind that the Conqueror of the Two Worlds 
must rule but over Rum. Here Persian royal tradition takes its 
most notable departure from Avestan tradition, which regards 
Sikandar RumI (Alexander the Great) as possessed of the divinity 
of Ahriman.” The Persian tradition follows the Egyptian sug¬ 
gestion in Pseudo-Callisthenes and transforms Alexander's ances¬ 
try from Greek to Persian, Darab—a purely fictitious King—being 
his true father, Philip his foster-father and Darius Codomannus 
his younger, usurping brother. So Alexander is incorporated into 
the Kayan royal Pantheon. 41 Caesar is descended from Salm, the 
son of Farldiin, and so he has a status in the divine Kingship, 
but Firdausi leaves no doubt that it is a vassal status. It is fitting 
that the Persians rule the Greeks, is the Kayan reply to Euripides, 
for the Persian King is Lord of the World, and the Great King 
relinquishes no claim to overlordship that he has ever exercised.” 
This position in Firdausi and the nation he represents is not a 
matter of political science or diplomatic theory, but a matter of 
fact and religion. It is clearly stated in praise of Mahmud, 

“ *Tis the king of Rum and Ind, 

King from Kannuj e'en to the river Sind, 

While in Turan and in Iran men give 


M Cf. the poem in praise of Sultan MabmOd, particularly Firdausi (Tr. 
W.), I, 113. 

«•Firdausi (Tr. W.), VI, 258. 

*• Firdausi (Tr. W.), I, 59-62 where full reference* will be found. 

“/bid., I, 55; VI, 11-19, 29 ff. 

•• Salm was the eldest aon of Farldiin ( Firdausi , Tr. W., I, 187-8); he 
conspired with TOr (ibid., 190 f.) after receiving the governorship of 
ROm and the West. Therefore, from the beginning, ROm waa part of the 
territory of the Great King, and the defeat of Salm by Mindchihr (ibid., 
220-229), falling as it does in the Piahd&dian period, fixe* the assumption 
as a theological and historical ultimate, in the eyes of the Poet; cf. the 
advice of Lichaa to the Spartans, Tbue., VIII, 43, 3-4. 
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As slaves obedience- to hie will and live 
Thereby. With justice decked he earth and now,, 

That done, hath set the crown upon his brow/* 5S 

Firdausi is first and last the Poet of the Kayan Glory or Grace-— 
the farr or hearsne Ametin, o£ which the possession marks the 
Great King and constitutes his right to rule. The determination 
of the right and the possession rests with the Magi/ 4 for, while 
others may possess its mark, it is only in the King that it abides 
in all completeness with its attributes of wisdom* bravery, and 
justice. It is 4 the Glory that cannot be forcibly seised*; it is 
likewise the Glory that cannot be hid. Turam maternity does not 
obscure it," and AjsI Bahhak is he who strives to gain it by force, 
whether he be Turk or 4 Arab matters not/ 1 History and legend 
alike ascribe to Nushirwam—-the Sasuniau who Outdid the achieve¬ 
ments of Alexander the Great* the virtue of not attempting 4 to 
seize the Glory that cannot be forcibly seized/ and hia brother* 
who made the fatal error* was set aside by the Magi/ 7 It is the 
struggle for the possession of the Glory and the detection of it- 
divine presence or its elusive ness on which turns the form of each 
biography from the Pishdadinns down to Yazdagird III/ 1 Fir- 
dansi's task is to show its continuous incarnation throughout the 
ages in a royal pantheon* differing fom Avestan and post Avestan 
tradition only in the inclusion of Alexander the Great. The sirgu^ 
meat implicit in the Epic is that the Glory is eternal and that from 
age to age it will manifest itself. Even in the dark periods of 
r ! uronian triumph* it merely lies concealed* and that it will re¬ 
appear as it does in Mahmud. 

The King of Turao—the Enemy—maintains all the outward 
appearance of its possession, and his benighted followers believe 
that he is its p&ssessor^as did Pi ran* the faithful follower of 

»"Fircfoujri ITT. W.J, I, 113. 

, + Ii is irupuAiblo to give references to a word which oceura on almost 
Ll L ' r .^ F 1 ® 6 * ^ L ‘ c ' r the right of the Hagi to judge the rightful possession of 
the Glory, cf. EdL }, 107; Mt, II, y L also Firiawf (Tr. W.J* II* 272j 
ef r I, GO fT., n. 57 iitfm, and Heb, fcarid pciWA. 

"Z.g. Kal Khuflhfau, Firdausi &Tr. W.), II 303-372; 

“Cf. S, Hr Er„ XX in, m s. 

fl G. RawEinnon, The Seventh Iftmarehy, pp. 379 fT. 

*' K G- Browne, op r oU., H, 142-144 j ef. I, 1*0*150. 
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Airasdyab, and the bouse of ‘Abbas—but. in that, they are led 
astray for its home is in the Kay an house. This fact* however, 
is of considerable importance as it provides a link between the 
ffWindmah and the literature on the theory of the Caliphate. 
Firdausi's Shahndmah supplies the necessary introduction to the 
work of his younger contemporary MHwurdl. The oJ-AAtrtwiuJ- 
SldjHtnvjyah is a constitutional treatise of the overt working of the 
thcorv of monarchy described in heroic strain by Firdausi. As an 
instance of their proximity may be cited the automatic disquali¬ 
fication of anyone announcing himself to be the Kha Hfah and so 
attempting Mo seize the Glory that cannot be forcibly seized/ 
Their difference appears most strikingly in tbe stress on the Sue- 
cession of the Prophet A h ihifatu E'isuli-li&hi) in MawnrdT, 
at the expense of the eternal presence of divine vicegerent 
(ghOafatu'tltih) in Firdausi, It is the difference of the ‘Arab 
and the Persian. 00 

Our last tusk is to show briefly the process by which the Shdh- 
numah became the foundation on which future Muslim Kings wore 
to base Uieir right to rule. The custom of writing and retaining 
the records of the reign was maintained at all courts. It was the 
duty of the a? aqi'a-navtsi, whose work was simply that of com¬ 
piling the epkemmdw of the reign. The duty of putting these 
records into literary form was assigned to a writer of standing. 
At the Ottoman court in the sixteenth century, there was a series 
of these writers who held the title of Their works 

were called, variously, a 8Jtdhn&mah f a FVifiAndflmfc, or Zafar- 
ndmaA. Frequently the name of the sovereign was prefixed to the 
book particularly that of Alexander the Great, the 5ifcm-damd*naA 
or XsJjflmJafUdiiwft. 41 Iu most cases there was an appeal, by means 
of a genealogy, to high antiquity and distinguished ancestry. Both 
poetry and prose were used to sat forth the record* These epics 
were not infrequently avowed continuations of Firdausi. They 
were all indebted to him for their language and metre, for the 
Sh&hnfimah bad, so to speak, established the technique of correct 
epic writing." 

j.i c'-f (Jiv*b remarkfi to tbe faithful Ptrfin. fifdfliirf |Tr, II, 333-4, 
Want, II, s.v. Khalifa, 

«■ H. Ethi, op- {Qrvndr, Ir. Phi L>„ H t 23&-T. 

“E. G. Browne, op. di., Ill, 95 cf. *wpro r n, 7 1 Grunir, It ; Phil,, 
U, ITS ff. tNoeldeke), 233-239 (Eth*>. 
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The most interesting fact of all, however, is seen in their rela- 
tiou to the political exigencies of the period in which they appear. 
We have seen already that there is., in Firdausi's PhdhnAmahj a 
definite political motif —the re-rnstatement of the Persian King as 
the King of Kings, without reference to Muslim authority—par¬ 
ticularly the authority of the ‘Abbasid Khallfah at Baghdad* The 
ShahnUmah and its descendants became the regular form in which 
such assertions of sovereign rights were stated. It is neither pos¬ 
sible nor necessary here to quote tile catena, and a few examples 
must suffice. HamdullILli MuEtaufTs Zafamdmak (e. 1334 A- o.) 
forms the link between Firdausi and SkarafuT-Din Y&zdPs Zafar- 
ridntaA or I&k&tidarndmah-i-Tfvi art. The force of the allusion to 
Alexander was the declaration of overlordship over the Ottoman 
( Hiiml) Turks, From the ZafarnUmah spring the Timur id works 
by which the descendants of Babur, particularly Akbar (1556-lGOo 
a. n.J, declared their independence alike of Ottoman Turk and 
Sufawl Persian. Of these works, AbuT-FagTs Akbaritftmah is the 
most important, us, together with the Tarihhi Alfa it gives to 
Akbur*s reign the significance of the millennium achieved.* 3 At 
the same time the $afawf poets produced their Shdhndmah, 
fsmailndmah, Shdhanshdhnamah. To continue this enumeration 
would be but to weary mv audience with a series of names,** never¬ 
theless there arc two works, written just over a century ago and 
belonging to the same literary category', which cannot he omitted 
here—the J tr jis-i Razm of Sufdar f AlX SJi5.li Mu naif and the 
Jarjndmah of Firuz ibn Kaos (1S14-1B37 a. n.)—the latter a 
work of forty thousand couplets, in praise of the Four Georges! “ 
In conclusion. It must be noticed that, with the exception of the 
Mongol Kings, who base their right to rule on equalling or excell¬ 
ing the achievements of Alexander the Greate-the significance of 
the title Maniarjiamafc—ihe claim of the and ite 

kindred works is that the hero possesses by virtue of his birth and 
ancestry the farr or the Kayan Glory, whose mark is on his body.* 11 
It sets out the unity of the body regal from Jnmshld and Farldun 

“ E Br0Wne r op. dr., III , 95ff, ; Grundr. lr r PhU., H 237- 'AMu1‘ 
Gtwil, op. dl,, HI, 24,1 f. and mtpra, n. 7. 

“ For * fyfi list V, Gnmrfi-. It. PhU. II £35-237 
“/aid., p, 238. 

** Firdttutf {Tr. W.), II, 3 / 3 r 
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to the King who is the writers hero. FirdauaFft Shahnamah laid 
the foundation on which Ms successors built, and provided the 
means whereby Muslim monarchy could exist independent of 
TTmaPs choice of the succession (Khildftit), by resting its claim 
on the right of TJmar's contemporary' Yazdugird III and the 
divine Khil&fat inherent in the Katya n and Siisfvntd monarchies. 
It is this development which accounts for the tendency of the term, 
(and the view inherent in the term) f Khulifatullah to supersede 
the term KhaUfatu Rasuli-IInAt in political prestige, particularly 
after the assumption of the roh of trader of the Faithful by the 
Ottoman Sultan in virtue of his possession of the Twin Shrines. 
From the eighteenth century onwards, moreover,, the situation in 
the Muslim world has been marked by the steady advance of Azi 
Dalihak and the forces of Turan, m the north, from the expansion 
of Russia, in the south, from the extension of the power of the East 
India Companies. In 185?', Bahadur Shah II, unmindful of his 
Plahtladian predecessor, committed the folly of attempting * to seize 
the Glory that cannot be forcibly seized/ and 

Pressed by the wor!d*s new lord 
He Hcd, surrendering crown, throne and treasure. 

Host, power and diadem. The world turned black 
To him, he disappeared and yielded all.” * T 

Sixty years later, Persia faced her revolution, which was the result 
of the combined attack of the Azi Dahhak of Western mercantile 
companies and the AzI Dalihak of the Korth—Russia* The conse¬ 
quence of the Revolution, the War and the great Turanian menace 
of the North was the deposition of the last Qajar and the elevation 
of Ridha Pahlavl Shah to the maenad in 1926. Both the title he 
has assumed and his farmdn ordering the Firdausi celebration? 
mark an appeal to Persia^ past as the means of restoring the 
Kayan Glory to its native throne. 


Firdausi (Tf. W.J, t, 140. 




MAIMGNIDES AND SPINOZA ON THE INTEEPEE- 
TATION OF TEE BIBLE 

Isaac Eusrfc 

UinnKaitY o*' Pevjcrtlvania 

lx Note meed 1&32 the tercentennial anniversary of tlie birth of 
Spinoza vat- celebrated throughout the civilized world- In March 
and April of the present year the octoeentenary of Moses 
Mai men ides will be celebrated wherever there are Jews interested 
in their past. 

Spinoza was born a Jew, but unfortunately was excommunicated 
by the Synagogue because of his independence and freedom of 
speech. His was an age when theological controversies were taken 
seriously, and the Jewish community of Amsterdam wag even more 
sensitive than the native Dutch because they were recent immi¬ 
grants from Spain and Portugal, did not yet feel completely at 
home in Holland and no doubt feared the consequences of theological 
odinm should it become publicly known that a nonconformist like 
the young Spinoza, was tolerated in their midst. His exclusion 
from the society of his own people must have made a great im¬ 
pression upon the sensitive youth which was deep and lasting and 
contributed to the solitariness of this great thinker whose unpopular 
ideas must have made his life a lonely one under any circumstances. 
The few friends he did have were Christians, and Spinoza, always 
so gentle and unruffled, betrays a trace of bitterness when he speaks 
of the Jews who had treated him so badly. 

In the Ethics* Spinoza is the Olympian who envisages eternity, 
and religion, race and nation are treated as rod -oxistent. Geometry 
is universal and Spinoza treats of reality and truth more geottidrico, 
as befits a philosopher. 

In tlie 7 hraJog tea-Political Treatise, he is concerned with the 
concrete problem of political freedom. He urges that freedom of 
thought and expression i& not merely not incompatible with public 
peace and loyalty, but that it can not be suppressed without sup¬ 
pressing peace and loyalty itself, Ee is speaking here of a subject 
very near to his, heart as b man and not merely ns an abstract 
philosopher. He had suffered and waa suffering in his own person 
: P°htical and religious intolerance. In this work therefore we 
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find the human side of Spinoza coming out a little more clearly , 
and we are surprised by the strange phenomenon that while he is 
dealing in detail with the Old Testament and very cursorily with 
the New, for us a Jew he had been brought up on the Old Testa¬ 
ment and had mastered Hebrew, the language in which it was 
originally written,—we are met, I say, with the strange phenome¬ 
non, that while he writes as only a Jew steeped in Jewish literature 
can write of the Old Testament, his references to the ancient 
Hebrews and the Jews breathe a certain aloofness as if he was not 
one of them, and he does not spare them in his attacks. It grates 
a little because it seems somewhat untrue to the traditional picture 
of Spinoza as being always ct] uable and a liable find cheerful and 
never saying an unkind word about anybody. At the same time it 
is understandable and at the same time gratifying, because it shows 
that Spinoza wa? human after all. 

Maimonides, on the other hand, had never been disowned by his 
people despite the fact that he too offended the fundamentalists of 
bis day. But he lived in a different age. The Mohammedans in 
Spain in the twelfth century until the coming of the Almohades 
were Iiber;d. Science and Philosophy wore respected and cultivated 
with diligence. Moreover, Maimonidcs did not publish bis philo¬ 
sophical work, the Guide of the Perplexed t until he was an old man 
and had become distinguished as the greatest rabbinical authority 
of his time. Much could be forgiven the “ great him inary of the 
exile,” who was trying to help the perplexed of his day to solve 
their perplexities and remain loyal to the teachings of Judaism. 

A comparison of these two men as interpreters of holy writ is 
therefore both timely and instructive. 

Unlike other hooks, the Old Testament, as soon as the canon was 
closed assumed a unique position among the Jews, ft was the word 
and. the law of God revealed to Moses and the prophets. It was 
complete and perfect, nothing could be added to it or taken away. 
As the Jews lost their state and were dispersed among the nations, 
the only thing that held them together was this book, as they 
refused to be lost in their dispersion. Hence it was necessary 
for them to draw their intellectual and spiritual sustenance from 
the Bible. This involved the interpretation of the book, particularly 
of its laws, so as to adopt them to new conditions of life. 

This phenomenon is not unique 90 far as law is concerned. The 
Romans had an analogous experience with the law of the XII 
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Tables, which was called by Livy (III* 34 , T) t{ fens omnis pnblici 
privatiqne iuriii/' although in Justinian's time nothing was left 
of the original legislation. The difference* however, ia that the 
Homans had their own state and were free to make new laws when¬ 
ever they chose. Moreover they had already made a distinction 
between ius and fas, human law and divine, L r** law concerning 
human relations and ceremonial law having to do with man's 
relation to the gods. As the Jews, however, lost their state, they 
became a Church and the Church absorbed all law, human as well 
as divine* 

The first stage of biblical interpretation is to be found in the 
Mis! in a and the Geraara or in [he Talmud and the Mid rash im* It 
is for the most part an interpretation of the civil and ritual law of 
the Pentateuch. It corresponds to what is called the Inierpret&tia 
in Eoman law, the extension of the law of the XII tables by means 
of fictions* The only difference is that the fictitious character of 
the rabbinical interpretation is more drastic, owing to the fact that 
in post-Biblical times the Jew* bad no legislative body and hence 
had to make interpretation do the work of legislation. 

Thus the first stage or period of Jewish interpretation of the 
Bible was principally legalistic (including the ceremonial law) and 
was mostly concerned with the Pentateuebal codes. As thus 
interpreted the Pentateuchal law, in theory, embraced the whole 
life of the Jew, his relations to bis fellow Jews and his relations 
to his God! in the broadest sense. The literary products of this 
interpretation are to be found in the two monuments of rabbinical 
Judaism, the Mlshna (ab. 200 d. ) and the Gemara or Talmud 
(Babylonian and Palestinian—ab. 500 a* m), as well as the 
Midrashim (of different dates). These became authoritative, and 
formed the bases of the various codifications from Jehudal Gaon 
(tbO) to Joseph Caro (16th century). 

In the Alexandrian period, during the first two centuries b. 0 ., 
when the Jews were under Greek rule, they acquired new interests. 
Living in a hedonistic atmosphere they absorbed something of the 
scientific and philosophic ideas of their political masters, which 
broadened their outlook* Once more they found the Biblical 
writings in need of interpretation, but of a different kind. Hence 
it wi* not only the legal codes, but even more so the narrative 
portions of the Pentateuch* which were subjected to interpretation, 
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and by introducing the allegorical method, they were able to find 
in the Pentateuch not merely practical teachings bat also theo¬ 
retical, such as they found in Platonism and Stoicism. This kind 
of interpretation can be seen in the work of Philo {b. ab. 25 n. o«). 

So far as the literary documents are concerned, the Alexandrian 
literature seems to antedate the Palestinian and the Babylonian,, 
but there is no doubt that legalistic interpretation was carried on a 
long time before it was put down in definitive literary form. 
Moreover the Alexandrian movement came to an end shortly after 
the days of Philo, and its medieval analogue did not begin until 
about the ninth century. 

In the early middle ages the mantle of the Greeks, whose 
philosophical schools were closed by Emperor Justinian in 
fell upon the Arabs. To he sure, the Nestorian and Jacobite 
Christians in Syria and Mesopotamia founded theological schools 
in the fourth century in which Greek science and philosophy were 
also cultivated, but they did not carry these activities very far, and 
their importance in this respect is rather that of mediators between 
the Greeks and the Arabs, The latter owed their first knowledge 
of Greek science and philosophy to the Syrian Christiana whom 
they employed ns translators. The Arabs, then, were the real 
successors of the Greeks and, as is well known, cultivated philosophy 
and the sciences very seriously from the 8th to the 12th centuries. 

The Jews followed in the wake of the Arabs and like them, both 
in the East and in Spain, devoted a great deal of their energies to 
science and philosophy. Again the Bible perforce had to be sub* 
jeeted to another effort of interpretation for as the word of God 
and the solo expression thereof it must contain all that is found 
to be true regarding God, the universe and the soul of man, in abort 
all those matters which a cultivated Jew in those days found im¬ 
portant for a complete life. 

Maimonides was the greatest exponent of this movement. He 
did not, so far as we know, write a commentary on the Bible, but 
in his Guide of the Perplexed we find a good deal of interpretation 
of biblical texts and, what is more important, a complete theory 
of interpretation. 

He tells us in the Introduction why he called his book the Guttte 
of the Perplexed. The Perplexed are those persons who are devout 
students of the Bible and believers in the truth of its teachings. 
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who have also familiarized themselves with the science of the 
philosophers and find discrepancies between the two. They are 
confronted with two alternatives. They must either accept the 
biblical statements and reject the conclusions of reason as taught 
by the philosophers, or they accept the teachings of reason and 
reject the statements of the Bible. As rational beings and believers 
in the Bible, they can not do either, hence their perplexity. And 
Maimonides undertakes to guide these persons in their difficulty. 

His theory is as follows: There can be no disagreement between 
reason and revelation, for truth is one; rational truth and revealed 
truth must coincide. Philosophy is rational truth, the Bible is 
revealed truth. Not everything taught by a philosopher is neces¬ 
sarily true, but the teachings of philosophy are true. As to the 
Bible, everything in it is true, but one must understand what it 
says. If a given interpretation clashes with reason, that alone is 
proof that the interpretation is wrong. If you ask: But why was 
the Bible written so obscurely that the ordinary reader can not 
understand it? Was it not intended precisely for the ordinary 
reader? If you ask this question, Maimonides’s answer is : Yes, the 
Bible was written for all kinds of readers. It was written for the 
wise and the simple, for the young and the old. And precisely 
because it was intended to be some things to all men, it is in need of 
interpretation. 

The source of error may be twofold, one may fail to understand 
the import of a biblical passage or one may misunderstand it and 
gather an erroneous doctrine. The first is not serious. The 
Bible contains certain doctrines which an untrained person can 
not understand either because he has not the preliminary knowledge 
which requires years of steady application to obtain, or he may by 
reason of his inherent intellectual weakness be unable to grasp 
profound metaphysical concepts. In a case like this he can see only 
the surface meaning of the biblical text and that is enough for 
him. Every one is not bound to be a philosopher. 

However, there are certain passages in the Bible which if one 
understands literally he will have an erroneous conception of God. 
These are the anthropomorphic expressions of which the Bible is 
full, and to think of God as corporeal in form or endowed with 
faculties and emotions akin to those of man is a very serious error 
and tantamount to idolatry. It is not incumbent upon every 
man, woman and child to be able to prove scientifically the exis- 
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tence, unity and incorporeality of God, but if one believes that 
God is multiple or corporeal, he is guilty of a serious offence, which 
may exclude him from the community of Israel 

Accordingly Maimonides undertakes to enlighten the sophisti¬ 
cated reader for whom his work is intended on both these aspects 
of biblical interpretation. So far as the anthropomorphic ex¬ 
pressions are concerned,, he says that they are to be understood as 
metaphors. Hand of God, mouth of God, feet of God, face of 
God, etc., are expressions intended for the simple reader, to whom 
the reality and activity of God can not be brought home in any 
other way. With respect- to the esoteric part of biblical doctrine, 
Maimonides identifies it with the physics and metaphysics of Aris¬ 
totle and interprets the creation story in Genesis in the sense of 
Aristotle’s physics, and the first chapter of Ezekiel describing the 
divine chariot as an allegory teaching doctrines of metaphysics 
akin to those of Aristotle, 

Maimonides's theory' of biblical interpretation is not incompa¬ 
tible with the traditional rabbinical interpretation, for in the 
first place the passages which lend themselves to metaphysical 
interpretation are not the luws but the narratives, and secondly, 
Maimonides does not deny the historical truth of the narratives, he 
merely superposes the deeper philosophical interpretation upon the 
literal. It is only in reference to the anthropomorphic expression a 
that he rejects entirely the literal interpretation. 

His standard of interpretation is, as can easily be seen, an 
external one, the one of rational truth. The assumption—an a 
priori assumption—is that the Bible must accord with reason, 
L e.. with what Maimonides was convinced was the teaching of 
true science and philosophy. Any apparent discrepancy must there¬ 
fore he explained away by interpretation. And this was bound to 
lead to all sorts of artificial devices. 

Textual criticism did not exist in Maimomdes’s day. The 
variants in the Masoretic text were regarded as genuine unci ori¬ 
ginal and there was no study of the Greek version, as Greek was an 
unknown language to Mai monidea and his Jewish contemporaries. 
The Aramaic version of Qnkelos was carefully considered, Mai¬ 
monides, in fact, refers to it in support of his interpretation of the 
anthropomorphic passages, but the genuineness and accuracy of 
the M anoretic text wctc never doubted. 
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Inconsistencies in the Bible itself did not escape Maimonides or 
his rabbinic predecessors, the sages of the Talmud, but with the 
exception of a lone figure, Hivi al Balki, a contemporary of Saadia 
(9th century), all smoothed them over by interpretation. The 
unity of the Pentateuch was never doubted for a moment, nor 
was the Mosaic authorship. The last twelve verses of Deuteronomy 
recording the death and burial of Moses did indeed seem incom¬ 
patible with Moses’s authorship of every single word in the Penta¬ 
teuch, as the Talmud had already noted, and one Rabbi said that 
those verses must have been added by Joshua, while another Rabbi 
would not concede even this much and found satisfaction in the 
theory that God dictated those verses to Moses as he dictated all 
the rest. Indeed, why not? God can dictate the future as well 
as the past. 

The foundations of Hebrew grammar were laid down long 
before Maimonides and the science of grammar was carefully 
studied by Saadia and the famous grammarians Menahem ben 
Saruk, Hayyuj and Ibn Janah, and was applied to the study of 
the Bible. The cognate languages, too, especially Arabic, were 
brought to bear upon the interpretation of difficult Hebrew words 
and phrases in the Bible. But all this did not affect the doctrinal 
and tendentious exegesis of the philosophers. Once grant the 
multiple meaning of the sacred text, exoteric and esoteric, and all 
difficulties vanish. 

Strangely enough, Maimonides may be said to have inaugurated 
the study of comparative religion as an aid to the study of the 
biblical institutions. He did this as he did the rest in aid of his 
rationalistic hypothesis. If the Bible must accord with reason and 
its teaching of God must be in agreement with the conception of 
God attained by philosophy, the institution of sacrifices is an 
anomaly. To be sure, Maimonides could have read some esoteric 
doctrine in Leviticus as he did in Genesis and Ezekiel, but he could 
not break with the historical tradition which was continuous and 
showed beyond any doubt that the sacrifices were taken very 
seriously, that there was a Temple and a priestly and levitical caste. 
The Talmud devotes several treatises to the services in the Temple, 
the prayer book is full of references to the sacrifices, and the 
messianic hope is associated with the rebuilding of the temple and 
the restoration of the sacrifices. There must be some explanation 
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for this peculiar Institution, which can not be allegorized. The 
creation story and the description of the- divine chariot arc just 
Btorics I they do not involve any practical institution. Here we 
are dealing with laws prescribing a very complicated ritual which 
occupied a central position in ancient Hebrew worship, a position 
incompatible with Maimonides** conception of God, 

A similar difficulty arises in connection with the. explanation of 
certain prohibitions in the Pentateuch, such as the wearing of 
garments of wool and ilnx mixed (sfto'a^na!), of shaving the 
comer of the beard, of seething a kid in its mothers milk., of 
sowing mixed seeds (feiftrifn); and so on. What is the reason for 
these ? 

It is in order to explain these peculiar laws and institutions 
that Maimomdes has recourse to comparative religion. He read* 
he tells all die works of the Sabeans, idolaters who lived in the 
time of Abraham, so far os these works were extant in Arabic. 
These Sabeans were star worshippers and practiced certain cere- 
mo uies analogous to those forbidden in the Bible to appease the 
stars and induce them to prosper their agricultural activities. The 
Sabeans also offered sacrifices to the stars, Moses desired to wean 
the Israelites away from idolatrous practices and lead them to the 
worship of the true God. With this object in view he followed a 
twofold method. Some of the rites he prohibited outright* the 
practice of offering sacrifices was regarded by the people as the very 
essence of religious worship. It would have been bad policy to 
prohibit it* as it would have involved a complete break with tradi¬ 
tional custom. The Israelites would have refused to follow. As 
a clever statesman, Moses let them have their beloved sacrifices 
with all their pomp and ceremony, but with one proviso—they 
must sacrifice to the true God and not to the stars* Gradually, 
he hoped, as they came to understand the nature of the true God 
they would discontinue the sacrifices of their own accord (III T 

There is One important exception to the statement made above 
that in the time of Mai mon ides no one had undertaken any kind 
of historical or literary criticism of the Pentateuch. That excep¬ 
tion is no less than the famous commentator Abraham ibn Ezra 
{1092-1 Iff?) But this very instance shows how rare such criticism 
was and how dangerous it was to speak it plainly. If shows nl&o 
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that historical and grammatical exegesis was not regarded as in 
any manner incompatible with the allegorical interpretation that 
was otherwise prevalent. For Ihn Ezra uses both. His comment 
on Ecclesiastes i>:7 is a good example of tile current method of 
interpretation. The text reads; 


bv nsrrn bit 
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if thou seesta the oppression of the poor, and the violent per¬ 
verting of justice amt righteousness in the state, marvel not at 
the matter, for one higher than the high watchetii, and there are 
higher than they/' 


There would seem to be no difficulty in this passage that should 
call for an extraordinary comment, lbn Ezra, however, says : 

on ^cann jtt rwruy w ' '3 jn 

» cnEJDn rt 1 *6 mi nna'ittn ( ntu fea naai to tel 

y T' ettw i'c _j?T'rn iHiti' rtupK r6w cn-n cn '2 

Z r ^2? 731K „1Mnl D-tTOn nil mDJ b$n ffl3J '2 

<f Ku0ir that there is a watcher who sees this violence. He is 
not one, but there are many, and one is higher than the other. No 
one fcnowa the number of the many watchers, for there are higher 
ones than these, and they are of different rank. He who knows the 
mystery of God knows that * higher than the high J means fifty-five, 
hilt I cannot explain.” 

Obi iously Ihn Ezra is not thinking of human watchers but of 
divine, and of a sort of hierarchy, aitd he ends up mysteriously, 

' He w ho knows the mystery of the Name, knows that * higher than 
the high > are fifty-five ” 

Wbot IB all his mystery about? I have not seen any explanation 
° l -' rJ T )tic ian * fk anywhere, but the solution seems dear. 
According to Aristotle in the Metaphysics XII, 8, there arc accord¬ 
ing to one theory fifty-five celestial spheres. The spheres were 
heheved to be endowed with life and were moved bv separate 
fcWhgettcea w Spirits, each sphere having its own Intelligence. 

. , . e if.'.mes of Aristotle were identified by the Jewish 

fhev clt™;, r fi ?. bibIfcal -Wfc As movers It the spheres 
wii/ r/ r the tarreetrial {sublunar) world, though the 
specific Intelligence in charge of sublunar existence was called the 
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Active Intellect. Thus fifty-five spheres were moved by fiftv-five 
Intelligences or angels, who represented the celestial hierarchy in 
charge of mundane happenings. 

At the same time the mystic and astrologer Ibn Ezra was a very 
keen grammarian and exegete. And if a comment like the one 
just mentioned could not be stated plainly ) for 

fear of imparting esoteric doctrine to the uninitiated, the pre¬ 
caution must be still greater when suspicion is cast upon the 
authenticity of certain passages in the Pentateuch. 

Ibn Ezra does not doubt the divine authority of the Pentateuch 
and he attacks unsparingly a certain Isaac ben Suleiman (d. 940) 
who denied the authority of the first chapter of Genesis, but certain 
passages in the Pentateuch troubled him, and his comment on 
Deut. 1:5: 

nt'ftn Jrvnn ~tw ihs ntro ^nTi pm 

“beyond the Jordan, in the land of Moab, took Moses upon him 
to expound this law ... w is as follows: 

,nro anyi a ,mrg crurn to pn oo ••• pm -oya 

Ton r *?no liny limy run ci ,rwr 'n nro ,pta tn 'jpmn 

•nattn 

“ Beyond Jordan ... If you understand the mystery of the 
twelve, ‘ And Moses wrote/ * And the Canaanite was then in the 
land/ 1 In the mountain of the Lord it shall be seen/ * Behold his 
bed is a bed of iron/ you will know the truth.” I do not know 
whether Spinoza was the first to penetrate Ibn Ezra's secret, but 
there can be no doubt that his solution is correct. 

The expression “ beyond Jordan ” to designate the east side of 
the river indicates that the passage must have been written on the 
west side, i. e., in Palestine. But Moses never was in Palestine, 
hence the verse was not written by Moses. In his remark on this 
passage Ibn Ezra indicates cryptically that this is not the only 
passage which must have been written later than the time of Moses. 
The last twelve verses of Deuteronomy recording the death of 
Moses could not have been written by Moses. The verse: “And 
Moses wrote this law. . . .” (Deut. 31:9), speaks of Moses in 
the third person, hence it was written by someone else. If this is 
what Ibn Ezra meant, the argument is very weak, for with few 
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exceptions Moses is referred to in the third person throughout the 
Pentateuch and there was no need of singling out this particular 
passagg. Moreover the Gallic IFur always speaks of Caesar in the 
cninl person. Possibly Ibn Kzt a had something else in mind. 
Gen. 13: 6, describing Abram 1 ? passage through Canaan and 
arriving in Shechem, notes that the i,: Canaanite was then in the 
landj thus implying that in the time of the writer the Canaanite 
was no longer in the land* Hence it must have been written after 
the Israeli tish conquest. It is possible, indeed, that the remark 
means: the Canaanite was then already in the land.” as compared 
^ith a time anterior to Moses when some other people occupied 
the land. And, in fact? Ibn Ezra’s comment on the passage is: 

It is possible that Canaan took the land away from some one 
el&e; but if this is not the meaning, then there ds a mystery here., 
and the wise will keep silent, ’ Again a mystery, Spinoza, how¬ 
ever, point? out that in Gen, 10:19, which names the original 
inhabitants of the land, we are told that “ the border of' the 
Canaanite was from Sidon, as thou geest tow'ard Gerar, unto 
Gezah; as than goest toward Sodom and Gomorrah and Atlmah and 
Zeboim unto Lash a,” Hence the Canaan ites were the original 
inhabitants, and the word “ then * ca a not mean * then already, 1 ' 
but then still in the land, as compared with the time of the writer, 
when the Cuuanitai were no longer there. In Gen. 33 : 14, Mount 
Moriah is called the mount of God, but it did not become the 
mount of God until it was chosen as the site of the temple. Finally 
m FN'iil 3:11, speaking of Og King of Bftahan, the text says: 

King of Bashan remained of the remnant of the 
Hephaim; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; is it not in 
Kabbah of the children of .Ammon ?* This reference to his bed¬ 
stead was dearly written long after the time of Og, who was a 

. ft temporary of Moses and whose defeat Moaes describes to his 
own generation. 


. isely what Ibn Ezra Imd | n mind as an explanation of these 
mysteries it is hard to tell. Probably nothing more serious than 
suggest ton that the verses in question are interpolations. But 

m ^ was serious enough. It is to be hardly 

I .im i. t kit n Ezra meant to deny the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch as a whole. 

Spinoza found a kindred spirit i Q Ibn Ezra. But he was fra. 
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He cast off the traditional shackles and spoke his mind. And in so 
doing, he laid the foundations of biblical criticism. 

Spinoza's fame as a philosopher so overshadowed, his achievement 
as a biblical critic that among; the voluminous writings on Spinoza 
there is scarcely anything that deals with his critical exegesis. 1 

For the first time in history Spinoza lays down the axiom that 
to understand the Bible we must approach it without prejudice or 
preconceptions. The Bible must he treated like any other ancient 
book. Or. in his own words, " The method of interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture does not widely differ from the method of interpreting 
nature—in fact it is almost the same. For as the interpretation of 
nature consists in the examination of the history of nature and 
therefrom, as from established data, deducing definitions of natural 
phenomena, so Scriptural interpretation ought to proceed by the 
examination of Scripture and therefrom, as from established prin¬ 
ciples and data, deducing the intention of its authors in the proper 
manner” (VII, B-7, ed. Bruder). 3 

The divine origin of the Bible most he a conclusion and not a 
premise. And as far .pa possible we must get the meaning of 
Scripture from Scripture itself. 

All this sound? obvious to ns now. In Spinoza’* * day it. required 
all the courage of the lonely and independent thinker to suggest 
so simple an idea. The accepted view waa that of Maimonides 
which we discussed before. 

Spinoza was aware that he was making a revolutionary sug¬ 
gestion, and the author whom he expressly opposes is Maim guides, 
whose statement he quotes, “ The opinion of Maimonides,* he 
says, "was widely different. He assorted that each passage in 
Scripture admits of various,, nay, contrary meanings; but that we 
could never be certain of any particular interpretation until we 
knew that the passage, as we interpreted it, contained nothing eon- 

1 See Karppe, Easai* de Critique et d'Hitfoirt dc Philosophic, Faria, ISG2, 
p. M3. Cf- however. Leu Strauss, " Cohen* Analyse tier Sibalinnaadalt 
Spiooua hi in Dcr Jude. VTII, 1A24, pp, 205-3 M, 

* Spinoza’a biblical criticism it contained in hii TfselftJiij ThcoUiyiri}- 
Foiificu*. The translations nre taken fnom R. H- M. !□ Bohn's 

Libraries though he is not Uwys accurate- The English reader need not 
confine bim.*etf to the passage* quoted, but for the benefit of the (Undent, 
who may desire to verify the quotation* in the original Latin. I have 
indicated the references to Binder'* edition, by chapter and section. 
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trary or repugnant to reason. If the literal interpretation clashes 
with reason, then though the passage seems perfectly clear, it must 
be interpreted differently” (ibid., 75). 

As an instance of this canon of interpretation Spinoza men¬ 
tions the passage in Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed , which 
has been quoted so often that it almost seems a commonplace, 
namely the statement of Maimonides in Ch. 25 of the Second Part 
of the Guide , which he makes in connection with his discussion of 
the origin of the world. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of the world and gave certain 
proofs in support of his opinion. Maimonides is bold enough to 
disagree with Aristotle and rejects eternity in favor of creation in 
time. Fearing that his motive might be misunderstood and that 
he might be charged with theological prejudice unbecoming in a 
scientific philosopher, Maimonides says: “Know that the reason 
we reject the doctrine of eternity of the world is not because of the 
biblical texts which say that the world originated in time. For the 
texts concerning the origin of the world are no more numerous 
than those which speak of God in corporeal terms. Moreover, the 
gates of interpretation are not closed or impassible in the matter 
of the origin of the world. We could interpret them metaphorically 
as we interpreted metaphorically those passages which ascribe 
corporeality to God. In fact, it would be much easier to do this 
here than in the other case. But there are two reasons why we 
do not do so in this case. One is that the incorporeality of God is 
clearly proved by reason and hence it was necessary to interpret 
metaphorically those passages which literally understood, clash with 
reason. But the eternity of the world has not been proved, and 
hence there is no need of doing violence to the text and explaining it 
allegorically in favor of an unproved opinion. The second reason 
is this: Belief in the incorporeality of God is not opposed to the 
fundamental principles of our religion, whereas to believe in the 
eternity of the world would upset the basis of religion. ...” 

“ Such are the words of Maimonides,” says Spinoza, in com¬ 
menting on the passage just quoted, “and they are evidently 
sufficient to establish our point. For if he had been convinced by 
reason that the world is eternal, he would not have hesitated to 
twist and explain away the words of Scripture till he made them 
appear to teach this doctrine. He would have felt quite sure that 
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Scripture, though everywhere plainly denying the eternity of the 
world, really intends to teach it. So that, however clear the mean¬ 
ing of Scripture may be, he would not feel certain of having 
grasped it, so long as he remained doubtful of the truth of what 
was written. 

“... If such a theory as this were sound, I would certainly 
grant that some faculty beyond the natural reason is required for 
interpreting Scripture. For nearly all things that we find in 
Scripture cannot be inferred from known principles of natural 
reason, and, therefore, we should be unable to come to any conclu¬ 
sion about their truth, or about the real meaning and intention of 
Scripture, but should stand in need of some further assistance. 

“Further, the truth of this theory would involve that the 
masses, having generally no comprehension of, nor leisure for, 
detailed proofs, would be reduced to receiving all their knowledge 
of Scripture on the authority and testimony of philosophers, and 
consequently, would be compelled to suppose that the interpreta¬ 
tions given by philosophers were infallible. 

a Truly this would be a new form of ecclesiastical authority, and 
a new sort of priests or pontiffs, more likely to excite men’s ridicule 
than their veneration” ( ibid., 77-79). 

Spinoza continues in the same vein in criticism of Maimonides, 
ending up with the following scathing remark: “Therefore, the 
method of Maimonides is clearly useless; to which we may add that 
it does away with all the certainty which the masses acquire by 
candid reading, or which is gained by any other persons in any 
other way. In conclusion, then, we dismiss Maimonides* theory 
as harmful, useless, and absurd” (ibid., 86-87). 

From Spinoza’s fundamental principle that the method of 
interpreting Scripture is similar to the method of interpreting 
nature, he draws the following corollaries. 

1. We must know “the nature and properties of the language 
in which the books of the Bible were written, and in which their 
authors were accustomed to speak.” 

2. We must make “an analysis of each book and an arrange¬ 
ment of its contents under heads. We should also note all the 
passages which are ambiguous or obscure, or which seem mutually 
contradictory.” 

3. We should investigate the “ environment of all the prophetic 
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books extant; that b. the life, the conduct, and the studies of the 
author of cadi book, who he was, what was the occasion and the 
epoch of hii writing, whom did he write for, and. in what language. 
Further wo should inquire into the fate of each book: how it was 
first received, into whose hands it fell, how many different versions 
there were of it, by whose advice was it received into the Bible, 
and, lastly, how all the books now universally accepted as sacred, 
were united into a single whole ” (tfrtdL, lo-^S). 

Spinoza is aware that it is easier to lay down the prerequisites 
for an understanding of Scripture than to follow them ont in prac¬ 
tice. He enumerates the difficulties attaching to language, in the 
case of the 0. T, the Hebrew language. We know it imperfectly 
by reason of historical accident, such as the loss of all ancient 
Hebrew literature except a small fraction thereof contained in the 
Hebrew Bible; then there are the difficulties and ambiguities in¬ 
herent in the structure of the language itself, such as the lack of 
vowels, the incomplete character of Hebrew moods and tenses* 
and so on. 

To get a complete history of the books of the Bible and its 
authors is now impossible. And so Spinoza concludes his enumera¬ 
tion of the difficulties as follows; 

** The foregoing difficulties in this method of interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture from its own history, 1 conceive to be so great that I do not 
hesitate to say that the true meaning of Scripture is iu many 
places inexplicable, Of at best mere subject for guesswork.” How* 
ever, he does not despair, because these difficulties apply only to 
certain parts of the Bible, “ when we endeavor to follow the mean¬ 
ing of a prophet in matters which can not be perceived, but only 
imagined.” There is enough left that we can understand, The 
precepts of true piety are expressed in very ordinary language* 
and are equally simple and easily understood.** . . . u Therefore 
we need not be much troubled about what remains; such matters, 
inasmuch as we generally can not grasp them with our reason and 
understanding, arc more curious than profitable” 65-69). 

Spinoza did not content himself with laying down roles for the 
study of the Bible, he made use of them himself in his investiga¬ 
tion and obtained certain interesting results, some of which I shall 
now briefly indicate, 

1 n his discussion of prophecy he says ■ u Our conclusions on the 
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subject must be drawn solely from Scripture; for what can we 
affirm about matters transcending our knowledge except what is 
told us by the words or writings of prophets? And since there are, 
so far as I know, no prophets now alive, we have no alternative 
but to read the books of prophets departed, taking care the while 
not to reason from metaphor or to ascribe anything to our authors 
which they do not themselves distinctly state" (ifeiU, I, 7)* 

“ A perusal of the sacred books will show us that all God’s 
revelations to the prophets were made through words or appear¬ 
ances, or a combination of the two. These words and appearances 
were of two kinds: 1. rcflf* when external to the mi ad of the 
prophet who beard or saw them, imaginary,, when the imagina¬ 
tion of the prophet was in a state which led him distinctly to 
suppose that he beard or saw them " (lin'd.* 9), 

Refer ring to the Sinairic revelation, he says: “Scripture seems 
dearly to point to the belief that God spoke himself, having 
descended from heaven to Mt. Sinai for the purpose. , . . Further* 
the law of Moses . . . nowhere prescribed the belief that God is 
without body, or even without form or figure * ♦ , it forbade the 
Jews to invent or fashion any likeness of the Deity* but this was 
to insure purity of service. . „ . Xeverthetess the Bible dearly 
implies that God has a form ” (i&mL 17), 

u Revelation may be through figures only, as in I Chronicles, 22* 
where God displays his anger to David by means of on angel 
bearing a sword, and also in the story of Balaam” (t&idL* 19). 

Here again he pays his respects to Maimonides very frankly. 

* Maiinonide.s and others,” he B$ys, “ do indeed maintain that 
these and every othcT instance of angelic apparitions . . . occurred 
during sleep, for that no ewe with his eyes open ever could see an 
angel, but this is mere nonsense. The sole object of such com* 
mentutor? seems to be to extort from Scripture confirmations of 
Aristotelian quibbles and their own inventions* a proceeding which 
I regard as the acme of absurdity H (ibid.). 

He (Spinoza) further concludes from his examination of the 
prophetic books that “the prophets were endowed with unusually 
vivid imaginations, and not with unusually perfect minds (Solomon 
was the wisest of all men* but had no special faculty of prophecy) ST 
. , * “ To suppose that knowledge of natural and spiritual phe¬ 
nomena can be gained from the prophetic books* h an utter mis- 
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take.” “■ Prophecies varied not only according to the imagination 
and physical temperament of the prophet, but also according to his 
particular opinions; and prophecy never rendered the prophet 
wiser than he was before ” (II, 1-3). Prophetic knowledge ss 
inferior to natural knowledge, for the prophets required a sign 
to assure them of the truth of the revelation, whereas natural 
knowledge, like mathematical, carries its own certitude with it. 

s * Everyone,” he says, li has been strangely hasty in affirming 
that the prophets knew everything within the scope of human 
intellect; and although certain passages of Scripture plainly 
affirm that the prophets were in certain respects ignorant, such 
persons would rather say that they do not understand the passages 
than admit that there was anything which the prophets did not 
know'; or else they try to wrest the Scriptural words, away from iheir 
evident meaning. ... If either of these proceedings is allowable, 
we may as well shut our Bibles, for vainly shall we attempt to prtne 
any tiling from them if their plainest passages may be classed among 
obscure and impenetrable mysteries, or if we may put any interpre¬ 
tation On them which we fancy” (i&id., £5). 

Spinoza concludes therefore that fi in matters of theory without 
bearing on charity or morality the prophets could be, and in fact 
were, ignorant and held conflicting opinions. It therefore follows 
that we must by no means go to the prophets for knowledge either 
of natural or of spiritual phenomena” (i&id., 5&). 

In his discussion of miracles, Spinoza virtually abandons his 
own canons of interpretation, Spinoza's conception of God and 
nature leads to a definite rejection of miracles in the sense of & 
breach in natural law brought about by an intervention of the 
Deity for a certain purpose. Spinoza states this very plainly. 
Instead, however, of following his own rule and proceeding to an 
impartial examination of Scripture, which would of course show 
that the authors of the biblical narratives believed miracles possible, 
Spinoza in this case, it would seem, Is either not quite honest with 
himself or was really misled into adopting a method of interpre¬ 
tation which is not fq different from that he so execrates in Mai-" 
monides. lie actually attempts to show that the Bible itself taught 
a belief in the inviolability of natural law. He cites such passages 
ns that “ there is nothing new under the sun n (EccL 1:10} > or 
tl He hath alstf established them [the heavens] for ever and ever} 
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Ee hath made a decree which shall not be transgressed n (Fs. 
148; 6); or the passage in Jeremiah (31:36) ; "If these ordi¬ 
nances [n e., of the moon and the stars] depart from before me, 
saith the Lord,, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from being 
a nation before me forever/' As if the authors of the Bible were 
familiar with the philosophy of Spinoza, and as if a few poetical 
expressions can be used to countervail all the accounts of miracles 
in the narrative portions of the Pentateuch. These, he explains, 
have been misunderstood because " Scripture does not explain 
things by their secondary causes, but only narrates them in the 
order and the style which has most power to move men, and 
especially, uneducated men, to devotion; and therefore it speaks 
inaccurately of God and of events, seeing that its object is not to 
convince the reason, but to attract and lay hold of the imagination ” 
(VI, 49). He goes into certain detailed explanations, he tells us, 
“ lest anyone should, by wrongly interpreting a miracle, rashly 
suspect that he has found something in Scripture contrary to 
human reason' 1 (titd., 52). But this latter motive was precisely 
what led Maimooidcs to his interpretations, which Spinoza thinks 
so absurd. 

Likewise Spinoza gets into difficulties when he disettaseg the 
meaning of the Divine Law (oh. IV), Here again Spinoza, to be 
consistent with his metaphysical system, can not admit that 
God can be conceived as a law-giver or potentate ordaining laws 
for men. God is identical with the universe, and the laws of God 
are the laws of nature, necessary, universal and unchangeable* 

However, instead of admitting that the authors of the biblical 
books had a different opinion and did conceive of God as a 
u potentate ordaining laws for men,” Spinoza attempts to show that 
the Bible agrees with his philosophy, as Maimonides tried to show 
that the Bible agrees with Aristotle's philosophy. To prove his 
point, ha again has recourse to the poetic books of the Bible, thus: 
" Happy is the min that findoth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding,'* for u wisdom gives length of days, and riches and 
honour; her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace” (Prov. 3: 16, 17), and other similar passages. This, says 
Spinoza, teaches that salvation is dependent upon knowledge, 
which of course includes the knowledge that all things are governed 
by necessity and that God does not give commandments to man* 
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rewardi 11 g him for obedience ami punishing him for disobedience 
irrespective of the natural result of his conduct. 

But the ceremonial law is a stumbling block in Spinoza’s path as 
it was in that of Maimonides. What docs he do with it? Ho tries 


to make it out that Isaiah and Jeremiah and the Psalmist did not 


take the ceremonial law seriously. The passages he quotes are the 
well-known one*—Isaiah 1:10; Ps„ 40:7-9; Jer. 9:23. All this 
in spite of Leviticus. And he sums up the matter by saying that 
the object of the ceremonial law was to perpetuate the State, “ that 
men should do nothing of their own free will,, but should always 
act under external authority, and should continually confess by 
their actions and thoughts that they were not their own masters, 
but were entirely under the control of others. From all these 
considerations it is clearer than day that ceremonies have nothing 
to do with a state of blesaedneas, and that those mentioned in the 
Old Testament, i, e rj the whole Mosaic: law, had reference merely 

t “ ^u| ’ 1 1 1 



in this particular point. I should prefer Maimonides, Happily I 
am not forced to either. 

The real contribution of Spinoza to biblical criticism, apart from 
the canons of interpretation, which he did not, as we have seen, 
follow successfully himself in certain cases, are the chapters on 
the authorship of the Pentateuch and the historical and prophetic 
books (\ IH-X). Whatever we may say about the specific con¬ 
clusions. his method is that of modern textual, historical and 
literary criticism, and many of the points he made are now com¬ 
monplaces of Biblical criticism. He argueg. against the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, though he is not yet familiar with 
the documentary hypothesis, and conjectures that Ezra was the 
author of the Pentatench. tff Ezra,” he says, “did not put the 
finishing touches to the narratives contained therein, but merely 
collected the histories from various writers, and sometimes simply 
set them down, leaving their examination and arrangement to 
posterity/ 1 

These chapters ''in the Theological-Political Tractate axe full 
of interesting details, and the interested student is advised to read 
them for himself. 
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